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ROSSINI. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Rossixt has enthusiastic admirers and bitter adversaries. The 
former eulogise the latter scorn him. Both may, perhaps, have 
ome ground for their opinions. To me it seems clear that the man 
who is able to supersede, as it were, all former composers, however 
high their estimation, and to set aside all present competitors, what- 
ever their pretensions—the man who can fill all Europe with his music, 
must possess talents of a superior order. In the streets and in draw- 
ing-rooms, in the orchestras, and in the theatres, you hear Ross1n1, 
and scarcely any thing but Rossint. This universal reception 
proves, that the great majority of mankind are pleased with his com- 
positions, whilst his fertility enables him to keep up a succession of 
novelties that prolong his reputation, and leave no room for the ad- 
mission of any other name. Here therefore we have proofs of the 
force and productiveness of his genius. Fashion and prejudice, and 
ignorance and bad taste and voluptuous feelings, and heaven knows 
what other causes beside, are conjured up to account for this extraor- 
dinary fascination. All these may have their weight. But it must 
also be admitted, that to create all this confusion, there must have 
been originally a power in the man to turn people’s heads, not pos- 
sessed by any body else, for Rossin1 had only pen, ink, and paper 
and his ideas, as the levers to move public sentiment and bring 
himself into fashion when he began to write. Now, Sir; I am one of 
those who think he has great ability, and wit it, much of the extra- 
vagance that attends genius, and particularly genius so rapidly de- 
veloped and employed. The question for the philosophical musi- 
cian to consider, seems then to be, how he has improved, how in- 
_ Jured his science—where he has transgressed, and where extended its 
bounds. If we can settle any of these points satisfactorily we may 
hope to have done some good, for I think it will hardly be denied by 
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2 ROSSINI. 


any party that there is, as in all thiegs, a mixture of good and bad, 
in the compositions of this master. To this endeavour, I shall then 
address myself. But first I must say a few words in the general. 

Ross1 is now known both as a serious and a comic author—in 
truth there is scarcely a passion which he has not treated, and treated 
with some portion of success, if applause be a measure of desert.— 
The leading characteristics of his style and manner have been perbaps 
sufficiently descanted upon in your various articles upon several of 
his most popular productions. I have indeed notso much to do with 
the generic properties discoverable in his writings, as with his spe- 
cific beauties and defects. I may however be pardoned for recapi- 
tulating rather than describing anew his qualifications in the gross. 

I think, Sir, the reviewers have been right in ascribing great ani- 
mal spirits and invention as the foundation of the vivacity and force 
to which his music is principally indebted for its effects. Melody is 
his art, and is ¢he capital art of captivating the million‘of hearers. In 
combining execution with melody he draws into his music surprize 
and the other principles that lead men to applaud and approve the 
labour that is manifested by difficulties overcome. He also certainly 
obtains a more extended means of novel expression. But is that 
expression legitimate? says the follower of the older schools of vocal 
composition.—Is it effective? I should be tempted to ask in reply. 
What is ex pression ?—A mode of practically explaining and demon- 
strating certain sentiments and passages, which raises in the hearer 
the emotions he conceives or knows to belong to and attend the pas- 
sion, the poetry and the music are written ‘to convey. Now does the 
music of Rossin1 produce this result? The world says—it does. 

It appears to me, Sir, that the difference between the admirers of 
the ancient and of the modern schools of composition lies very much 
in a single word—simplicity—and particularly in so far as melody is 
concerned. Complex accompaniment is, we well know, the growth 
of the last sixty years. But to this there is little opposition set up.— 
Haypwn and Mozart took their places at once, and no one was ever 
heard to object to the complicated but beautiful effects of their in- 
strumental combinations. There is therefore no peremptory rule 
against complexity, provided the auditor is affected more strongly 
than by greater simplicity. In judging then of the present state of 
melody,. it becomes a question whether, consistently with the pro- 
gression that all things maintain, it was possible to continue to give 





ROSSINI. 3 


to simplicity the charm of attraction? whether (so far as melody was 
concerned) simplicity was not exhausted? If many (indeed most) 
of Mozart's airs were simple, he had still the attractive novelty of 
his accompaniments, and to these he owes his pre-eminent praise, if 
we may be allowed for a moment to separate the two branches, with- 
out impairing his title in the one by acknowledging his greater merit 
in the other. Moralists would certainly hold it to be most desirable 
rather to maintain simplicity in every thing that has relation to man- 
ners, and it might be more praiseworthy still to bring men back to 
their pristine purity of taste. But docs not experience shew this hope 
to be contrary to universal experience? Is not every thing in art 
constantly in progression? and therefore is it practicable to accomplish 
this desirable restoration? 1am afraid that both the principle and 
the history of our nature will assure us but too powerfully it is mot; 
and those convulsions by which society has in various ages been 
brought back, have ever been regarded as the term itself discovers, as 
barbarous retrogradations. Again, I may be allowed toask, whether, 
happiness being the end, the means must be confined to the exercise 
of the severe and lofty affections? Admitting entirely and never in 
the slightest degree intending to prejudice the important truth that 
virtue is the basis of all true enjoyment, it may yet be permitted to 
extend those limitations, and to take into our pleasures light and 
vivacious and tender joys. These several allowances will, I imagine, 
have some weight when pleaded in justification of the expedients to 
which a composer who has come as late into the world as he whose 
works we are considering, has a right to have recourse to, in order 
t» inform his labours with some portion of originality, and in the en- 
deavour gratify his hearers, to raise himself a name, by soaring 
beyond the beaten track. Thus much for the general justification of 
the course Rosssn1 has pursued. 

From these premises too I shall infer, that in the choice of difficulties 
which competition with former genius presented, Rossin1 has taken 
almost the only road which seems open tohim. It appears to me 
singular that no one (at least to my knowledge) has éver observed the 
impossiblity of evading the charge of servile imitation, unless when 
genius strikes out something exceedingly rare, and almost unthought 
of. Who could now compose a chorus of any grandeur without being 
accused, or indeed without actually borrowing the general notion of 
majesty from HawxpeL? Who could write an opera with clear and 
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lucid meledy, plain in its structure, without touching upon the ground 
which Piccin1, Crmarosa, and the writers of that age, have al- 
ready filled? Ifhe should aim “to fix his pedestal in the orchestra,” 
he would be sure to encounter the giant Mozart. Now though I 
will not venture to affirm that these pre-eminent composers and their 
contemporaries had exhausted every possible combination of beauty in 
their art, yet I will take upon me to assert, that no man coming after 
them could tread in the same path and hope to rival their names, and 
enjoy any vast proportion of popularity. The proof lies in the fact 
that noman has done it. What composer has made Europe resound 
with his name like Rossin1? Biancu1, and Winter, Pucitta, 
and Pager, and Himmet, and such names, have, it is true, had 
their attractions, and deservedly ; but most of their works are already 
descended or fast descending to “ the monument of all the Capulets.” 
Rossini may also cease to live when he shall cease to write. But 
none of these have done what he has effected. None of them have 
excluded all other competitors; none of them have seized the lists, 
and held them’ against all comers as he has done and is still doing. 
This success I attribute in a great measure to the novel combinations 
he has ventured to attempt, as well as the never ceasing vivacity 
and “the catching melodies” which every body sings, whistles, and 
plays. Had he not struck out this new style, or if it be not abso- 
lutely new, had he not carried this manner further than it has been 
carried before, he might have enjoyed a certain share of reputation, 
as those composers who have filled the trench between Mozart and 
himself; but he would never have arrived at the vast popularity he 
has gained. This premised, I may proceed to shew where I think 
he has enlarged the practical effects of art, and where he may justly 
be charged with extravagance. 

It is singular that Rossini should have derived almost his entire 
stock of reputation from concerted pieces, and should have written 
scarcely half adozen airs that are known. Di tanti palpiti in Tancredi, 
and Di piacer in La gazza ladra, are almost the only songs that are 
popular, while his duets, trios, and quartetts are as numerous as well 
known. In searching for the reason of this deficiency of particular 
power, we shall find it opens a curious illustration of the properties 
of his mind and genius. The solution, as it appears to me, lies in the 
‘ fact of his wanting that concentration of feeling, that faculty of 
entirely directing his thoughts to one passion or one object, which is 
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often if not always the essential quality employed in the composition 
ofan air. The finest airs are those which are limited wholly or nearly 
to the expression of a particular sentiment, or of connected sentiments, 
which may be compared to the relation between the major and minor 
keys, in which they are so constantly conveyed. Rossini’s invention 
is too volatile to bear this concentration. His ideas rise so rapidly 
and shoot so far, that they bear him fairly away from his first 
object. He is pleased, as all inventors are, by the agreeable 
agitation which attends the velocity of the succession, and in the 
enlivening whirl of fresh objects, loses all care concerning the unity 
of his design. This inconsiderate pursuit of novelty must also be 
very much encouraged by the speed at which he is called upon to 
write. The production of such vast quantities of music in so short 
a period must leave little or notime for consideration—the composer 
is and must be carried away by his ideas. To digest, arrange, and 
correct, is as impossible as it would probably be irksome to him. 
He has neither opportunity for the work nor relish for the labour. 
He attains his end in acquiring unbounded reputation, and he is 
satisfied. How often has it happened that the “ nonum prematur in 
annum” was obeyed by the composer of operas? Following this 
clue, we perceive at once that the cause why he fails in air operates 
to promote his success in concerted pieces. In these latter the suc- 
cession of persons, the diversity of dialogue, and the variety of sen- 
timents, give full play to his fancy—he flies from one to the other, 
and finds new food for his invention—his animation is excited afresh 
by every individual in the circle and by every trait, and he enters 
with ever new delight into the opposite trains of thought and 
expression. 

And we shall be able by the same means to account for the occa- 
sional contradictions found in his works by the patches here and 
there introduced, such as a paltry piece of symphony succeeding a 
beautifully expressive theme in the melody. His mind flies off, 
and as very slight relations of thought serve to call up images to his 
fancy, he outstrips his hearers, who losing the slender thread that 
connects his ideas, cannot fail to disapprove. Ina word, his ima- 
gination is stronger than his judgment; and, perhaps after all, this is 
the very quality that renders him the composer for the multitude of 
mankind. I recollect no single piece that contains more of Ros- 
siNi’s manner, more of blended beauty and deformity, rapidly 
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succeeding cach other, than the celebrated duet, ‘* Ebben per imia 
memoria,” sung by Ninettaand Pippo in La Gazza Ladra. No 
situation of more deep interest can be well imagined, Here are two 
persons, one of each sex, both of great sensibility, attached by those 
ties of regard which uneducated people feel most strongly. The 
one young, innocent, and beautiful, is about to suffer an ignomini- 
ous death for a crime of which she knows herself innocent—the 
other comes to take almost a last farewell of his fellow servant under 
these afflicting circumstances. The subject of the duet is the desire 
which the poor girl expresses that Pippo will accept~a cross and 
keep it for her sake, and that he will present a ring to her lover. 
Natural exclamations of sorrow on her part, and of pity for her grief 
and admiration of her constancy, afford the passion of the duet, 
which is altogether of pathos, rendered more and more affectiti® by 
the tenderness with which it.is mingled. Now let us see how 
Rossin has expressed these actions and sentiments. The words of 
the first part are— 
“ Ebben per mia memoria 

La serberai tu stesso; 

Non hai piu scuse adesso 

Di rifiutarla ancor.”’ * 

Nothing can be more simple than these few words—accordingly 
the composer begins (after the recitative) at once, without symphony, 
a simple melody. The notes are conjunct, the pathetic accent 
marked, and the syllables are slightly broken by short rests—the 
accompaniment, an arpeggio to picture the agitation attendant on 
the request. The second line he repeats, and with propriety as ren- 
dering the offer more persuasive—so far all is right—but in this re- 
petition is introduced a rapid arpeggio, descending from the fifth 
through the third to the key note, and rising again through third, 
fifth, and eighth, to the tenth—this is doubtless intended to convey 
agitation and a rapid eagerness in pressing the point—but the mind 
hesitates as to admitting the propriety, and this hesitation is con- 
firmed into stronger objection by the pause aud the direct descend- 
ing leap of an octave, which is filled up by a passage of quadruplets, 


* Well then do you keep it 
In remembrance of me ; 
You can have no excuse 
Now for refusing it. 
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of purely instrumental construction. This, if it cannot be taken as a 
passage of mere ornament in the sense the composer intends to apply 
it, must still be subjected to the censure of misappropriate position, 
as well as being of doubtful expression, for it is as descriptive of 
gaiety as of agitation. The next three bars, ‘* Non hai piu scuse 
adesso,” are beautifully pathetic, when the two descending groups 
of six dotted notes each, again interrupt the current of the passion, 
though the closing phrases of the strain rise once move to fine 
expression. 

Pippo having repeated the entire strain, three bars of duet upon 
the words “ mi cadono le lagrime” are not inferior to any in just design. 
To these succeeds one of the boldest applications of passages hitherto 
considered purely instrumental, of any that is to be found in 
Rossint’s works, and what marks the peculiar manner is, that it is 
combined with a phrase of beautiful expression. The second part 
contains the divisions to which we allude, and which are the chords 
of § and $, upon the tonic repeated in arpeggio, ascending and de- 
scending twice in alternate succession, through several succeeding 
bars, while the upper part chaunts a lugubrious and most effective 
repetition of two notes. The object is sufficiently plain. The ar- 
peggio is given to picture the extreme fluctuation of the grief— 
the sobbings as it were that accompany the tears: but if it can be 
allowed to be legitimate, so far as construction is concerned, it then 
falls under the objection that the passage is not, nor cannot be 
made vocal even by strong pathetic accentuation, which must be 
employed to make any thing of it, for as mere equal notes 
they would certainly mean nothing. But I altogether doubt the 
value of arpeggios in expression, and I venture to protest against the 
use Rossint makes of them, as an extravagance. I may also remark, 
that he has indulged his passion for many notes at the expence of 
his jadgment, upon the phrase next in succession, “ un animu si 
tenera.”” Where these words first occur, the music is well adapted, 
but on the repetition he has spoiled it by augmentation, frittering 
away all the purity, all the sadness. Returning to his original 
vein, this introduction concludes with a most feeling repetition of 
the words “ presente ognor.” 

In this short movement then we have proofs of the doctrine I have 
advanced; and as I persuade myself this will be found to exhibit a 
fair specimen of the great bulk of his compositions, and to be borne 
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out by the general quality, I consider I have in so far established the 
maxims I have previously laid down. Here we have the feeling, the 
power, the transition | have Gevertned' as some of the characteristics 
of his genius. 

If we pursue the analysis of this duet, we shall find further demon- 
strations of the same principle. The simple passage of hurried im- 
precation which commences the next movement is deformed in the 
beginning and by places, by the frivolity of the accompaniment, 
while as the work proceeds it is highly wrought, and closes with a 
transition almost agonizing, from the very tempest of sorrow to 
melting horror, upon the words “ mi scoppia in senil cor.” Nothing 
can be more true than the passion of this latter part. 

L’ultimo istante” preserves the same spirit, till in the eleventh bar, 
comes in the unfortunate taste for triplets, which I presume to be 
here adopted for the whirling effect a violin can produce in executing 
them rapidly. Those introduced upon the words “in quegli occhi,” 
are, as I esteem the matter, very unfortunate, nor indeed can | admire 
~ any part of the succeeding music, uutil we arrive at the working up, 
which is certainly carried to a bold and even terrific height. 

Now, Sir, I take this duet to contain as much of intense passion as 
well handled as any thing Rossint has written. The design is 
finely laid—the several movements are boldly and justly conceived 
—the subjects are touching—and the interest never flags. Yet there 
is much to displease, and the continuity of satisfaction is perpetually 
broken. Nor are we quite able to say this arises from haste; for 
where these interruptions occur they happen from the peculiar taste of 
the man, from his own applications of forms, as in the arpeggios and 
symphonies, and little doubt can remain upon the mind, that the 
causes of these errors lie in the different interpretations which the 
composer and the auditor give to the same phrase. ‘These errors, 
therefore, if errors they be, are honest—they make a part of his system 
of inventions or novel applications. 

Thave purposely, Sir, begun with one of the most simply con- 
structed pieces of this author, and though perhaps we shall be at no 
loss to discover that his best, and even some of his most popular 
works are his simplest, of the serious kind at least, yet had such 
alone been known, whatever their beauties, Rossin1 probably would 
have been no more heard of than Biancat, or Pager, or WINTER. 
Yet still I say his simplest works (of the serious cast) are his best ; 
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for instance, “* Mi manca la voce,” and “ Del tuo stellato soglio,” 
and others I could enumerate. 1 shall now turn to one of his most 
complicated— Otello. In this opera he has had recourse to the accu- 
mulation of passages hitherto considered as mere ornaments and at 
the disposal of the singer, as the meaus of expressing the most violent 
passions. 

Ornament has never, that Iam aware of, been treated philosophi- 
cally or scientifically till “* The Grace Book” appeared, and much as 
the author has done to analyze the parts and settle the laws which 
ought to govern the application of graces, he is compelled to admit 
he found it impossible to reduce the passages to any definite interpre- 
tation, either of joy or grief, the same being frequently employed 
for both. That Rossini so employs the same roulade or volata 
will be seen after five minutes’ inspection of his scores. Look for 
instance at the duet ** Dungue io sono,” in Il Barbiere di Siviglia, a 
lively comic dialogue, and compare it with “ L’orror d'un infelice,” 
in Otello, a song of the deepest pathos, and you will perceive divisions 
almost note for note alike. Again, in the duet of Otello “ Vorrei che 
il tuo pensiero,” he has employed the very same passage upon the 
words expressing the evanescence of joy and the durability of grief. 
This it may be said is equally true of all voluminous composers. It 
isso. What then are the specific differences between Rossini and 
his predecessors? In the first place I should say greateraccentuation, 
greater velocity, greater complication. Ross1n1 will employ, for 
instance, the same phrase four, five, and six times in succession. In 
the song I have just quoted there is a descending passage from B to D 
four times repeated, and a fifth with the elevation of one degree. 
This may be, for aught 1 know, “ the very tempest and whirlwind of 
passion ;” but I so much doubt its accordance with the general 
sympathies of mankind, that I fearlessly pronounce, Otello will 
never live; and I am guided tothis judgment by the almost universal 
substitution of such phrases as I have quoted, for the grander and 
more just elements of expression. Rossini has sought novelty, or 
rather perhaps he has suffered himself to be hurried along by the 
impetuosity of his nature and the strength of associations, very much 
his own only. I shall adduce the duet “ Ah vieni,” in Otello, ending 
in the terzetto “ Che fiero punto,” as a last example of this particular 
resource. In this will be found almost all the combinations of orna- 
mental notes he has employed. The division upon the words “ Pinta 
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ha sul reo sembiante” contains an epitome of his science of inventions in 
this species; you have there in the short space of a bar and a half, 
single notes, repeated groups, and volate; every thing, in short, but 
arpeggios. This I think is a sufficient example of his extravagance 
upon principle, as in him I must consider it to be. If Oiello be 
received as a master-piece, the principle is acknowledged, and nothing 
that the human voice can execute may hereafter be considered as 
inapplicable to the expression of the passions—the stormy passions 
I must allow. Byt1 nevertheless must enter my protest against both 
the theory and the example. 

Yet, after all, it is not from his serious music that Rossin1’s fame 
hasarisen. It is by his accentuated rythmical melodies that he has 
raised himself. ‘Take the best of his pieces, whether serious or 
comic, and this is the pone that fascinates. What else do we find 
in “ Di tanti palpiti 2”. What in “* Ah se di mali miei?” What in 
“* Amar possente nome ?” What in “ Ah se puoi cosi lasciarmi?” 
In these last, indeed, there is a captivation derived from the unex- 
pected changes ¢f time and subject, which add the force of transi- 
tion and contrast to the other sources of pleasure. Trace him 
throughout, and itis the same. Melody, and an accentuation so 
marked, that once heard the air never fades from recollection—these 
give him the. dominion he holds over the many. From the opening 
of Ii Barbiere di Siviglia, ‘* Piano Pianissimo,” to its closing,‘ Zitti, 
Ziti,” and Di si felice inuesto,” the same principle will be found. 
So in I! Turco—so in L’ Italiang in Algieri. 

Two or three duets will serve very much to illustrate the novelties, 
or rather the extensions of former inventions he hasemployed. If we 
look at ** Dunque io sono,” from Ii Barbiere, we shall find an example 
of construction which the rest of the opera confirms. The divisions 
upon the words “ero imaginata, lo sapevo pria di te,” exhibit those 
repetitions of ascending and descending quadruplets which so employ- 
ed are almost his own, while those upon “‘ 4h tu solo amor tu sei, che 
mi devi. consolar” contain arpeggios and the accentuated divisions of 
melody, for which he may be said to be the principal authority. In 
“ Per piacer alla Signora,” from Il Turco in Italia, we have the 
lively repetitiqns of the same notes in accompaniment, which are 
almost his invention, and the same kind of diyision, while in “(AU idea 
di quel metallo”’ there is upon the closing movement “ Ah ched’amore” 
the contrasted melody ef the upper part converted subsequently to 
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accompaniment and running against the garrulit y of the single notes 
of the base. These are his peculiarities, and where he has shot be- 
yond his predecessors and his followers, I think I shall be allowed to 
say he has done so by the help of these contrivances, and these only. 

“Rossin is a mannerist,” say his contemners. Undoubtedly. And 
who is not? But the fact is that Rossin1’s mannerism is rendered 
more prominent by the very peculiarity which is the principle of his 
system—by the accentuation and by the divisions heemploys. Flow- 
ing melody, simply constructed, is not suceptible of the same strong 
characteristics. ¢. g. Su1eup’s simplicity was mannerism, but 
though the writer of “The Wealthy Fool,” “The Streamlet that 
flow’d round her Cot,” and “* The Thorn,” is recognizable to the stu- 
dious eye and even to the common hearer, yet they are so from the 
absence rather than the presence of strong and decided peculiarities. 
One unaccustomed to examine the construction of harmonics might, 
it is true, be struck with the near resemblance the three songs of 
SHieEtp we have mentioned bear to éach other, but the impression 
would not be forceful. When we hear Rosstn1’s finales or his duets 
abounding in such ‘catching melodies” as are to be found in the 
close of “ All idea,” “ Amor possente nome,” or “ Dunque io sono,” no 
human being can mistake the hand of the author. In the works of 
the composers up to the middle of the last century, although traits 
proper to themselves are perceptible, yet, I repeat, Rosstn1’s man- 
nerism is far more palpable, though not more intrinsic, on account of 
the strength of his peculiarity, and which necessarily waits upon the 
means he uses. 

Perhaps I ought not to omit, amongst Ross1n1’s characteristics, 
his disdain of rules, when he imagines effects are to be produced by 
a disregard of them, or by a wilful breach of musical canons. Thus 
we find consecutions by four and five together, and sometimes falsc 
relations in the succeeding notes, From these things it is plain he 
worships effect, and he looks upon every means that can be success- 
fully employed, to be justly employed. Andit is by such means 
only the bounds of art have been enlarged. In art as in govern- 
ment, success makes the monarch and failure the usurper. 

I have said that fertility is one of the great causes which enables 
Rossint to possess himself so entirely of the theatre and the public 
of Europe. This quality must however be seconded by circum- 
stances, and the greatest of these I take to be, the very prescription 
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which after a time a composer obtains. The Entrepreneur of Music 
finds the public pleased, and he finds also his treasury is filled.— 
Whiat needs he to seek any further? This fact gives the man who 
once possesses himself of the general ear- facile and continued access 
to it, afd tends to exclude all competition. Yet it does seem 
strange, and perhaps derogates no little from the genius of our 
time, that one only man should be much known as a composer of 
operas throughout Europe.* Bisnor, in the same manner, occu- 
pies the English. Now is this owing to a want or to a discourage- 
ment of talent upon the ground I have suggested ? 

And here, Sir, I will conclude.—The only apology I can make for 
the length of my paper is the popularity of my subject, and I consi- 
der that to aim at tracing the real causes of his universal reception, 
together with those that tend to produce such very different opinions 
as those we hear concerning him, may be an attempt not unworthy 
the attention of the readers of the Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review, 

I am, Sir, your’s faithfully, 
MUSICUS. 


-* Weser, I am told, has lately produced an opera at Vienna, which 
establishes his character as a dramatic composer; but upon this matter . 
Doctors disagree. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Vour correspondent, A. B. has kindly excepted me from the 
class of “ flippant retailers,” for which I feel myself highly obliged. 
Had A. B. been kind enough to have attended to the prayer of my 
petition, and favoured me with the information desired, or any 
opinion on the subject, it would have been an additional obligation. 
I will, notwithstanding his example, follow him through his obser- 
vations, and leave my prior request to his or any body else’s regard, 
who may deem it worthy of note. A.B. quotes Da. Burney, whose 
“¢ words,” says A. B. “ are not more eloquent than true,” and upon 
his own knowledge cites Haypn’s corroboration of the assertion of 
the Doctor’s, namely, that ““ Hanpev’s chorusses, anthems, &c. are 
pronounced by all judicious and unprejudiced musicians of every 
country, to exceed all the works of the greatest masters since the in- 
vention of counterpoint.” 

I have often lookéed at Da. Burney’s account of the Westminster 
Abbey performances, &c. and admired the copious supply of syna- 
nims collected by the learned detailer; and while I pitied the en- 
gagement entered into to praise, “ above all commendation,” every 
thing appertaining tothesaid performances, performers, and composer, 
I never contemplated the probability of the opinions there laid down 
being seriously quoted. The good Doctor, in his pious determination 
to fulfil his task ** out and out,” opens his laudatory battery upon 
the very tuning of the instruments of the immense orchestra, collected 
for the commemoration of the immortal Mn. Hanne, deceased, as 
Marttuews would have it, and dwells with awe and rapture upon 
the noble effect of the simultaneous open strings, in dire accord (pre- 
vious to tuning, of course) of sundry score fiddles, tenors, violoncellos, 
double basses, the A’s, great and small, of as many flutes, oboes, bas- 
soons, horns, trumpets, trombones, the double double drums of the 
energetic JENKinsoN, softened down and amalgamated by the 
* gentle roaring” of the Abbey organ. ‘* This argues a foregone con- 
clusion,” and (with deference to A. B.) is proof more unequivocal of 

’ Dr. Burney’s “ eloquence,” than “ truth,” and of determination 
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to praise rather than of desert in the party. Haypwn’s evidence I 
leave as decisive, not of his judgment or opinion, but certainly of his 
good natare and modesty. A.B. must excuse my doubts of the con- 
sonancy with Burney, of Westey, CLEMENTI, Cramer, Attwoon, 
Crotcu, Honstey, or Novetxo,” and appeals to Catucort, 
Wessgs, sen. Harrison, or BARTLEMAN, are vain now, afd to 
the last would have been ever so, in proof of which I offer the follow- 
ing fact. Mr. BartLeman refused to assist at a performance where 
Mozarrt’s accompaniments to the Messiah were announced ; in con- 
sequence of which, to the great regret of many, and of the orchestra 
in particular, they were laid aside. A noble director, -appealing to 
the singer’s own judgment for the very increased effect by the added 
wind instruments, inthe song of “ The people that walked in darkness,” 
was struck dumb by the sudden start of the performer, and his ex- 
clamation of “ What! do you think I ever heard them? No, Sir, 
I never did nor never will!’ So much for unprejudiced feeling in 
one of A. B.’s referees. The attraction of the Messiah, so fondly 
dwelt upon by A. B. is any thing but a proof of its influence musi- 
cally. The recurrence to Mother Goose, at Drury Lane, to make 
good the hiatus in the treasury created by the performance of Miss 
Batixie’s De Montford, with Mra. Kemsce and Mas. Sippons, 
was not quoted by Mr. Sueripan in the House of Commons,* as 
indicative of the prevalent good dramatic taste of the public, and 
while certain associations (mental) exist, and opinion (not judgment) 
is hereditary, The Messiah may be a rallying point for the vulgar in 
London, and for all the country psalmodists within ten miles of 
Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Bristol, &c. but if judgment may 
weigh against declining numbers, the Creation shall fearlessly enter the 
lists for attraction and applause. I cannot congratulate A. B. upon his 
proofs of HanpEw’s knowledge of the power and capabilities of wind 
instruments. “Arm, arm, ye brave,” for oboe effect is mean and meagre, 
naked and bare, and the overture to Esther might pass for an imitative 
attempt at an angry duck in soliloquy. 1 must protest against the 
slow movement in the Occasional Overture as fully as I should against 
a quotation of Grressacn’s performance of it. The touch of 
Midas, and the transformation of a copper coal scuttle into gold, is 
pitiful necromancy compared to the soul-bearing stream of inspired 


* Debate on a proposed third Winter Theatre in London. 
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elequence poured through his instrament by the inimitable per- 
former named. “The flute,” says A. B, does not appear to have 
been a favorite instrument with Hanpex, but that he knew how to 
apply it judiciously (“a vile phrase”) is sufficiently manifested in the 
accompaniment to “ Sweet Bird.” Can A. B. account for the trans+ 
fer of this “* judicious” application of the flute to the violin by every 
performer of eminence leading the song in question? or did A.B. 
ever ask a horn-player’s opinion of Hanpex’s paris? If not, lethim 
on the first occasion, and particularize ‘ Jehovah crowned.”—That 
Hanpev’s trumpet music is more varied and more striking than 
that of any other author I readily admit; but till deviation from 
preferable modes be esteemed advantageous, or dwelling upon natus 
ral deformities emblazoning beauty, the “ variety of Hannew’s 
trumpet parts” must consist of passages fitter for the violin, and his 
“ striking effects” of studied éxhibitions of the natural defects of the 
instrument. A. B.’s doubt of the advantageous combination of seve- 
ral wind instraments in one song or chorus is, in my opinion, the 
veriest shrinking from the question that can be conceived. Han- 
DEL’s poverty of invention, and not his will, induced him to “ pre- 
fer” introducing them in * succession.” An artist about to furnish 
a series of landscapes might as well contend for the propriety of 
each picture being in one colour, and make his cows, sheep, and 
shepherds, all blue, that bis reds, greens, and yellows, may be seen 
with undiminished effect in following and separate subjects. Has 
A. B. never experienced the thrilling effect of a (perhaps) single note 
of a wind instrument in the scores of Haypn or Mozart? On the 
other hand, when a wind instrument is conspicuous in Hanpet, it is 
not from its “ judicious” adaptation, but from the absence of every 
other feature. In his scores of many apparent parts how frequently 
do we find “ oboe con violino,” ** yiola e fagotti col basso,” and a 
cross and jostle of parts between the first violin and the principal 
trumpet would often make very little difference in the effect de- 
signed, It has always appeared to me that Hanpex’s “thick and 
thin” partizans are ignorant of his real merits, and though the declara- 
tion will doubtless surprise A. B. lavow my own conviction of his ge- 
nius and occasional sublimity. Hanpew’s indiscriminate admirers, 
like travellers in the desert, insist upon enumerating every craggy point 
that peers through the sand as the apex ofa pyramid. Itis not in the 
disposition of the powers of an orchestra that HanDEL can ever main- 
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tain more than mediocrity, and every day now only serves to further 
expose the folly of this assumption for him, by injudicious zeal and 
blind devotion. If A, B. willlook through Hanpe1’s Italian Operas, 
I shall be happy in coinciding with him in repeated opportunities of 
delight and praise of “ beauties of Hanpet,” not to be found in Dr. 
Crarxe, or within the ken of many staunch Handelites, whose 
knowledge extends to the Messiah, a few scraps from Saul, Sampson, 
Esther, Judas Maccabeus, the occasional overture, the mindet in 
Ariadne, and the gavot from Otho. 
Your's réspectfully, 
A QUERIST. 


P.S. * Zitti Zitti” of Rossini has been noted for its perfect resem- 
blance to the subject of one of Haypn’s songs in the Seasons. More 
than the first half of the subject is borrowed by Hay pn from himself, 
and begins a sonata—No. 2 in G, op. 73. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


"Pane are few pieces of information in your work which have 
given me more pleasure than that which announced the approach- 
ing British Concerts. It is really high time that the works of our 
best native composers should have fair play—that men possessing 
the sum of musical talent which they enjoy, should at least make an 
effort to assert their rank, and to claim the station which they un- 
questionably hold in the musical world. Let them come forward, 
not as mean and abject supplicants for that scanty dole of public 
favour which is asked as a boon, but let them put forth their strength 
fairly and unitedly, unfeitered (if possible) by internal jealousies and 
divisions, and I feel confident that they will not fail of the success 
which they deserve. No men have had more difficulties to contend 
with, more obstacles to surmount, and none have shewn a more dis- 
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interested and ardent love of their art. The caprice of singers, and 
the petty interests of contending musical factions have been arrayed 
against them ; their most beautiful compositions have been, from 
these and other causes, kept from the public ear, but they have never- 
theless gone on adding to the stock of English vocal music specimens 
of part-writing, which need not fear comparison with their great 
predecessors Wesse, Cooke, and Cattcotr. I think there never 
was a time in which we could produce a greater number of good 
glee writers, and it would be a stain upon our musical taste, if their 
compositions were suffered to sleep in the portfolios of their authors, 
or be confined to the gratification of here and there a select knot of 
glee singers. 

I have said that our glee writers have to contend with the caprice 
of singers. I remember to have heard “‘ Hence all ye vain delights,” 
sung by Mrs. Bituineton, Mas. Vaucuan, Goss, Harrison, 
and BarttemMan—(I forget the other voice), and “ Blest pair of 
syrens,” and other glees of a similar stamp, (there are but few such) 
performed by the same voices. But now-a-days, your principal 
female singer seems to regard such music as beneath her notice. A 
glee, properly so called, places her too much upon a level with the 
other singers of it, and if she vouchsafe to lend her assistance in any 
composition of this kind, it must be in that mongrel thing—yclept a 
harmonized air. I shall never forget hearing, for the first time, 
Mr. Lintey’s madrigal, “ Let me careless,” in which Mrs. Bit- 
LINGTON sang the treble. The sweet flow of harmony, the warbling 
of the birds, the murmur of the winds which it describes, the melodi- 
ous response of voice to voice, and of part to part, awakened every 
musical feeling I possessed. I went home but to dream of it—I arose 
with it still in my head—it haunted me for days, for wecks—nay, 
even now at the distance of years, I hear the melodious chime of the 
voices which then breathed it. Such compositions as this are of too 
awakening and too high a tone, to gather up merely the crumbs of 
applause which fall from the pampered tables of musical epicures— 
they are music in its finest and noblest sense—music not only for the 
ear, but for the heart. ‘ Blest pair of syrens” I regard as one of the 
noblest combinations “‘ of voice and verse,” and yet one may attend 
concert after concert, even those which are professedly vocal, without 
hearing it, or if heard, only performed by second-rate singers. I 


have assigned the petty interests of contending musical factions as 
VOL. V. NO. XVII, c 
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another reason why good glees, and especially those of living com- 
posers, are unheard by the public. 

Year after year it was announced in the scheme of Harrison, 
BartLeman, and Greatorex’s concerts, that the glees of some 
of our best living composers should be brought out, and year after 
year was this promise broken. ‘“ A gen’rous friendship,” with a tri- 
ple choir, and “ Discord, dire Sister,” continued to hold their place 
among the standing dishes. Let me not be supposed to undervalue 
these glees, the last especially, they are worthy their great author ; 
and in saying that, I say every thing. But they are not among the 
best even of his productions. And why were Horsiey, Spor- 
FortTH, Evans, Cauicort, and Stevens, kept out of sight, or 
rather out of hearing? One glee of Sporrortn’s, “* Marked you 
her eye,” was certainly heard, I will not say usque ad nauseam, but 
heard to the exclusion of his other, and I think he will allow me to 
add, better glees? I presume Mr. Wm. Kyyvett must answer 
this question. There can be little doubt that here the petty jealous- 
ies of certain individuals operated to the exclusion of the composi- 
tions of their cotemporaries. And what were substituted in their 
place? A flimsy and vapid series of harmonized airs. The same re- 
mark may be made with regard to our provincial music meetings. 
Take, for instance, the grandest of them ail—the last Birmingham 
festival. What English vocal music was selected, as worthy to rank 
in the same bill with that of Mozarr and Rossini? One glee of 
Cautcort’s and one of Wesse’s were certainly to be found, but 
Mr. GREATOREX’s arrangements appear to have been selected as 
best equal to sustain the character of English music. They are the 
principal features in the bills. Three of them occur in oneact. Now 
is it any wonder, I would ask, that English vocal music should grow 
into disrepute, that it should be the derision of foreign singers and 
composers, when we see ** The Sequel to O Lady Fair, arranged by 
Mr. Greatorex,” placed between the compositions of GucLiEL- 
miand Mozart? You have heard probably of breaking a butter- 
fly upon a wheel, but think, only think of the band at the Birming- 
ham festival being employed in the performance of “ The Sequel to 
O Lady Fair!!” There is another circumstance which has power- 
fully tended to lower the character of glee singing in the public esti- 
mation, namely, the very slovenly and inefficient way in which glees 
are often sung. I was present last year at Mr. Vauauan’s concert, 
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and also at Ma. Betuamy’s. Now these are two glice singers, both 
nursed and cradled in the school of English music, and one would 
have imagined that at their concerts, if any where, the public might 
hear a good glee well sung. At Mr. VauGuayn’s concert the first 
glee was “ Soft Cupid,” certainly one of Travens’s happiest efforts. 
Mr. Hawes, Mr. Vauenan, and Mr. Beivamy, were the per- 
formers. It was Vaucuan “et preterea nihil.” The next glee was 
“ Great Apollo, strike the lyre,” the treble parts of which were sung 
by Miss Travis and a boy, the quality of whose voices did not at 
all blend, added to which the boy’s tune was very uncertain. At 
Ma. Betvtamy’s concert I anticipated a great treat in the perform- 
ance of Catucortt’s magnificent glee “ Queen of the valley” but to 
my dismay, the same gentleman who took the alto line the preceding 
week in’ “ Soft Cupid,” undertook here to sustain the second base ! 
You may imagine what sort of a performance it was. 

Now, taking this as a specimen of the style in which glees are sung 
at the London concerts, is it surprising that the public are grown in- 
different to such music? Nay, I would ask, is it possible for any 
music so performed, to stand its ground? Assuredly not. If this is 
the best style in which glees can be sting, the public will soon be tired 
of hearing them. But every one knows that this is not the fact. It 
will not, it cannot be believed that such is the deplorable dearth of 
voices, that in the first concert room in the metropolis, one man 
should be obliged to sing both counter-tenor and bass. The thing is 
so absurd, that no one willcredit it fora moment. Whence this dis- 
reputable state of things has arisen, I have neither the means nor the 
inclination to enquire. Wholly unconnected with any musical ca- 
bals or factions, knowing scarcely an individual of those whose namés 
I have mentioned, except by sight, far removed from the possibility 
of intercourse with any of them, and not having the slightest personal 
knowledge of a single glee writer of the present day, I cannot be 
biassed in these opinions by partiality or prejudice, by a desire to 
decry one performer or composer, in order to serve the interest of 
another. I see only what lies on the surface, and have no desire to 
become acquainted with the wheels and springs which propel the 
musical machinery of London. But I feel for the reputation of En- 
glish music, and most joyfully do I hail the attempt to assert its claim 
to rank and honour. I am bound also in gratitude to wish the pro- 
moters of this experiment success. The works of Honsuey, Wat- 

c2 
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MISLEY, Evans, Sporrortu, Atrwoop, Bisnor, Beas, and 
Stevens, have added considerably to the sum of enjoyment which 
my life has contained. I will not attempt to name ‘individual com- 
positions, but to all of them I am grateful. I know they must have 
laboured in that department.of their art to which I have chiefly re- 
ferred, not for profit but for fame. Upon the fate of this experiment 
hangs, probably, the existence of glee writing. Men will not per- 
severe in employing their talents upon that for which the public cares 
nothing. It will sink, and sink, and expire. How important then 
is it for the effort to be well made, for the choicest materials to be cul- 
led, and for the best voices to be allotted to their performance. If 
this is done, I think little doubt can be entertained of its success, but 
if the principle of exclusion be suffered to creep in, if these concerts 
be made a vehicle for the display of intrigue, cabal, and jealousy, 
they will assuredly fail, 
ANGLICUS. 
January 29th, 1823. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


ELEMENTS OF VOCAL SCIENCE. 
Chap. 6, Sec. 2.~On the Formation of the Voice. 


Is my first section of this chapter I have proceeded only to the 
opening of this very important department of art, I have endea- 
voured to shew the pupil how to set about acquiring and adjusting 
tone and intonation upon certain grounds, and I have laid down rules 
for giving the power of sustaining, swelling, and diminishing. I 
have begun the connection of tone with words, and I have just 
cleared the way to the beginning of execution. 

I must now observe that there are two distinct classes of students 
to whom my observations are addressed, the height of whose aims is 
so wide apart as to render their mode of pursuing the art essentially 
different, although the principles upon which they are to proceed 
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must be the same.—It is in the degree or extent, not in the manner 
that they differ. I allude to the amateur and the professional stu- 
dent, -The one seeks to solace his leisure or to please a small circle 
of friends—the other to raise himself to fame and to delight and 
enchant multitudes. The attributes of the former are sweetness, 
polish, and expression, carried exactly so far as consists with the 
understood reservations of private society, and particularly as re- 
spects females—those of the other are power and execution, pushed 
to their utmost possible legitimate extremities ; the voice then being 
the agent, must of course be differently trained, but I must repeat 
the difference is in degree not principles. 

The voice will naturally acquire volume from exercise, and the 
capital circumstance is to obtain power without diminishing the 
excellence of the tone, either as respects its brilliancy, richness, 
sweetness, or any of the attributes which render it affecting to the 
hearer. Singers themselves are rarely capable of ascertaining the 
exact point when polish is lost in the attempt to attain power. 

The voice as it passes through the mouth, unquestionably does 
not make the same impression upon the auditory nerves as when 
heard from without. How this happens I do not pretend to ex- 
plain, but of the fact I have not the slightest doubt. Our ideas ofthe 
exact pitch are not the same when we hear our own voices, and when 
we listen to sounds from other sonorous bodies—that it is to say, a man 
shall seem to himself to be singing in accord with an instrument, 
when in point of fact he is a little too sharp or a little too flat; and 
until we are instructed by practice in the necessary adjustment, we 
are always liable to deceive ourselves in this essential particular. 
Here, therefore, the correcting judgment of a master is particularly 
required in the outset, for once impressed with erroneous notions in 
this respect, the pupil is undone for ever. 

Some exertion is always necessary in practice to extend the com- 
pass and enlarge the volume of the voice, but especial care should 
be taken to apportion this force, if so strong a word may be applied 
to so slight an action, with the utfnost caution. The effort should 
be so gradually made as not to seem an effort. No one but the stu- 
dent should perceive the additional stress laid upon the organ, and 
even the student should be scarcely sensible of the increase. I speak 
now of the amateur. 

One of the capital tests of the ability requisite to make a profes- 
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sional singer, I apprehend to be such a natural structure of the 
organs of sound as will sustain the wear and fear of the continual 
stress from the necessary practice. There must be superior strength 
of constitution as regards the general health, as well as a stronger 
construction of the lungs and the throat, to fit an individual for the 
immense labour that in various ways falls upon a public singer, and 
particularly upon a theatrical singer. Professional students must 
therefore always have in mind the end for which they practice, and 
to this intent must address themselves to the pursuit with the utmost 
‘energy both of mind and of organ. They must set about the thing 
in earnest, and, in whatever stage, must endeavour to produce the 
utmost effects of which they are capable. The judgment of the in- 
structor is here principally directed to stimulate and keep alive the 
flame, for if the pupil break down in his exercise, as they say of fhe 
racers at Newmarket, he will surely never be equal to the fatigue of 
public singing. We see that theatrical singers will not only go 
through all the regular business of such a character as Mandane, 
but will introduce even additional songs, beside the anticipated and 
pleasing labour of encores. Nay, after this they will frequently 
sing at private parties on the same night, undergoing all the fatigue 
of changing their dress, and moving from place to place, under 
extreme variations of temperature, and all the ravages of late hours 
and continued intellectual excitement. I consider therefore ardent, 
severe, laborious exercise, as the indispensable trial that fits a pupil 
for professional life, and though I should recommend a gradation 
of practice similar to that to be observed by amateurs, yet he 
should set off with a proportionate vehemence, and the professor 
should not be liable nor be allowed to be daunted by long and 
energetic effort, but rather be trained to endure it. 

I believe the organs of the throat are so constructed that the voice 
rarely acquires compass at one extremity, without losing or impair- 
ing the tone-at the other. I do not however mean to say, that high 
notes are never acquired without a sacrifice of low, or that immense 
increase of power is not to be obtained by well-conducted practice. 
Bat I think it seldom happens that when at the outset the voice is 
incapable of reaching or touching a note, when the pupil has been 
so far instructed as to employ his throat judgmatically, I think it 
rarely happens that such a note is afterwards actually gained, without 
in a measure detracting from the power or quality of other parts of 
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the tone. It is therefore mainly consequential to ascertain the attual 
compass as early as possible ; and to adopt such a mode of exercise 
as the faculties of the pupil shall seem to require. If the voice is 
powerful, round, and sweet in its lower tones, (those of a soprano for 
instance below the middle C of the piano forte,) it will then probably 
be right to consider the cultivation of the tones lying from C to G 
below, as the natural course. If on the contrary the notes about F 
and G above are good, then I should conceive the voice may be 
carried upwards with the best effect. The same rules apply to the 
different species of male voices. Bases usually find the high notes 
of the scale D, E and F, those which need the greatest share of atten- 
tion. Tenors generally experience the necessity of strengthening 
and adjusting the natural and the falsette at their point of junction. 
Females not unfrequently haye a break in the voice about D, E, or F 
above, for here they take their falsette; and when the fausse note is 
perceptible the greatest care should be taken to assimilate the tone, 
or otherwise correct the imperfection, which is most commonly 
manifested by a coarse tone, or a slight deviation from the pitch. 
In this case, continued sustaining and increasing and diminishing of 
three or four successive notes up and down, taking the faulty one in 
the middle, is the best mode of abating or obliterating the defect. 
All voices, male and female, should pursue the same regimen. 

It must be remembered that intoning a note is not the sole object 
of a singer, and that the mere power of sending forth a sound is not 
to be taken as a note in the voice. The singer must be able to com- 
mand the quality and quantity of its tone, and to speak arliculately 
upon it—these are the circumstances that constitute a note in the 
voice. Excessively high notes, such as E, F, and G in altissimo, 
(to which Bittineton could reach), are indeed exceptions to the 
rule, because such very acute sounds are only introduced into a 
passage to excite surprise, and to shew a peculiar power. They do 
not belong to the general qualifications of common nature even in 
gifted artists. But to be able to begin upon a note, to swell or dimi- 
nish it, to speak upon it, to use it with others in a passage cither 
legato or staccato—these constitute the objects of attainment in ex- 
tending, strengthening, and cultivating the several notes of which the 
compass is composed. Should the singer be unable to accomplish 
any of these facultics, by so much the note is imperfect. 

As we penetrate into the mazes of execution it becomes more dif- 
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ficult to give any rules in words for the direction of practice. It is 
a very extraordinary fact, that an individual will catch in a moment, 
from hearing a thing done, that which he never, by the force of his 
own genius, could have been able to attain.* The power of execu- 
tion, which in the sense I here use it, means the performance of any 
rapid series of notes or passages, depends very much upon how it is 
set about. One singer will be able to accomplish the object much 
more easily by forming the tone in one way, another in another; 
and I have been convinced by actual experiment, that those who 
have in vain endeavoured to attain facility after one method, have 
caught it in another, by the instruction or the tuition of a different 
master. Singing with such vocalists as Mas. Saumon and SigNoRa 
Corri, who are both remarkable for the facility and precision of 
their style in this particular, will, I am persuaded, convey at once 
lights after which a student may search in vain without such aid. 
It is therefore a matter of momentous concern to ascertain in what 
exact position of the organs the tone is produced with the least effort, 
always having regard to its purity and beauty. I confess I doubt 
the possibility of determining this by any known formula. It must 
be matter of experiment and experience. The best method once 
attained, exercise will then be all in all; and perhaps the most ex- 
tensive practice is to be drawn from a collection of ornaments. But 
here I must particularly impress upon the mind of the student, that 
the value of an ornament in expression depends upon the velocity, 
the tone, and the accentuation—without which graces are mere vocal 
instrumentation. I should therefore recommend that particular at- 
tention be given to the manner in which great singers execute pas- 
sages—that the accent be marked—that those notes in the series 
which are retarded or accelerated be especially observed, that above 
all the quality and changes of the tone be remarked—which are 
softened, which enforced. Pray recollect I do not counsel direct 
imitation—nothing is more remote from my intention—but such a 
general notice of the way in which effects are produced as may 
enable the student to appreciate and apply the powers he himself 
possesses in the best manner. For this reason I would recommend, 


* This truth very curiously applies to mimicry. I have known several per- 
sons who would never have conceived themselves capable of imitating Kem- 
ptt, Kean, and other actors, arrive at a very fair copy, by hearing such a 
man as Taytor or Marruews. 
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where it is practicable, a change of instructors, as well as the study 
of composers in different styles. Having made the great style the 
foundation of taste, the ornamental may be best cultivated by variety. 
Nor is any thing so likely as to preserve the student from the dan- 
gers of direct imitation. 

In executing, the art consists not so much in getting through ranid 
combinations of notes as in exquisite precision. The intonation is 
the capital circumstance, and I earnestly point regard to this as the 
primary, essential, indispensable property. To this end, I advise 
that every passage be first tried slowly and the intonation fired. 
Then let the progress of attaining velocity be gradually accom- 
plished. Much of the ease will depend upon how far the octave up 
and down bas been successfully practised. I observe that all young 
singers are apt to make their semitones too wide—for instance, the 
second degree of the descending diatonic scale is a dangerous inter- 
val—a pons asinorum, at which many stumble. If one interval is 
wrong the rest generally follow, and the subsequent series becomes 
erroneously formed. Such mistakes must be most carefully watched in 
the outset, and indeed by the exercise of extreme vigilance upon little 
points, the ear cortracts an habitual accuracy, which cannot be too 
highly cherished. Nothing is so bad as slovenly execulion, and to 
be punctiliously nice is absolutely necessary to accuracy. A singer 
ought never to be satisfied, for I have never heard accomplishment so 
perfect that it might not have been carried further. CaTaLant 
could have taught Mara much—Mara could perhaps have taught 
CaTataat more—and if we could have'restrained Br anawm’s imagi- 
nation or given VauGHAN Branawm’s fertility, or to both Harri- 
son’s tone and finish, what a singer might have been compounded ! 

A power of sudden transition—of throwing the whole force of the 
voice upon a single note, or on the contrary, of attenuating the tone 
to a pianissimo, is one of the faculties which it is abundantly useful 
to acquire. The application of this mean ofexpression must be regu- 
lated, like all the rest, by the judgment, and it is indeed one part of 
the elocution of singing—-but I am now speaking of the utility of ob- 
taining the technical facility of performance. The transitions and 
contrasts which are produced often upon a single note or a series by 
its employment, frequently constitute the entire expression of a 
passage. 

It isnow become necessary for me to recapitulate the points of the 
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design I have laid down, and the more so because it has been my 
aim to make the art and the philosophy of the art more amusing 
than it could be rendered by a dry treatise composed merely of 
rules. I have endeavoured to lead the student gently along, and 
while 1 have inculcated principles merely technical, to teach him 
the reason, the advantage, and the pleasure of his pursuit. 

My retrospect embraces the two sections into which this chapter* 
is divided. The objects discussed are as follow: 

1. The means of obtaining the tone pure. 

2. The art of increasing, sustaining, and diminishing the tone. 

3. The power of connecting these principles with the vowels. 
_ 4, The power of connecting these principles with increased motion 
of the voice, through the first rudiments of melody. 

5. The means of obtaining a shake. 

6. The mode of combining these principles with words. 

7. The means of increasing the volume and extending the com- 
pass of the voice. 


8. The training the organs of the throat to endure the labour of 
performance. 

9. The art of correcting imperfect notes of the scale—of strength- 
ening those which are weak, and of uniting the natural and the fal- 
setie without a break. 

10. The means of obtaining facility in the execution of divisions 
and passages and ornaments, and of adapting them to their several 
uses in expression. 

Such are the acquirements I have proposed should be attained by 
gradual progression, and fixed into correct habits by constant 
exercise. 

It will perhaps be objected that I have said little or nothing con- 
cerning the art of reading music or singing at sight, as it is called. 
—This branch I consider to be purely technical, and to be supplied 
by common books of instruction. I do not mean by this apparent 
omission to undervalue its necessity. On the contrary it must be 
considered as vitally essential. But I conceive that in such a trea- 
tise as this, it is unnecessary for me to recapitulate details which are 
to be had in a cheap form in any book of elementary instruction. 
I will however say a few words upon the leading principles, 


* For the first section see Vol. 4, page 265. 
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No part of a student’s practice should be entered upon without a 
due reference to time. The pupil should be instructed in the dif- 
ferent measures, in the names and value or duration of the several 
notes, and in the method of beating the various divisions. While 
singing even the simple holding notes of the scale, he should be 
made to beat the time. He should never be allowed to omit this 
indispensable exercise, and it should, like all the rest, be rendered 
habitual. 

With respect to “hitting distances,” as it is termed, I think the 
old method ot solfeggizing, promises the most important and speedy 
results. This method is founded upon the power of association ; the 
syllables Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, are allotted to the degrees of 
the octave; and the student will observe that the syllables Mi and si 
are always sung upon the semitones, that is, between the third and 
fourth and seventh and eighth degrees in the succession of the 
diatonic scale. The practice of constantly calling the notes by these 
syllables and changing their position as the key changes, fixes the 
sounds and the syllables together in the memory. This is the prin- 
ciple, and I think it is the most certain and therefore the best. As 
anauxiliary to reading music, to copy it has been recommended as 
accustoming the eye to embrace many notes at once, and the mind to 
apprehend their construction. The Italians, however, forbid its 
being pursued for any length of time together, as sitting to write, 
they say, is apt to contract the chest, particularly in youth, while 
the growth is not yet completed. 

My observations are now I find drawing rapidly to a close. There 
remain one or two important divisions to treat of, and another essay 
or two will probably conclude all that can be said upon the 
“ Evements oF Vocau Scignce” by 


TIMOTHEUS, 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Tai in the habit of perusing every book that comes in my way, 
which I think likely to contain any instruction or amusement upon 
the subject of music, and in the prosecution of this habit I happened 
this day to take up a late number of the new Edinburgh Quarterly 
Review (that for April, 1822), in which I found an article which upon 
an attentive perusal excited no small portion of my respect, mingled 
with indignation. My object, Sir, in thus addressing you is to make 
a few brief observations, (in a more equitable spirit I trust than that 
article discovers) upon the manner and matter of “ Memoirs of 
Music,” page 506 of the Review in question. In doing this I shall 
not pretend either to the profundity of knowledge, the superior taste, 
the consummate skill, or the pecudjar liberality which the writer of 
that-article endeavours to make his readers believe he possesses. But 
as a member of a profession allowed by much abler men than himself 
to be both innocent and useful, I cannot consent to remain silent 
while ‘he traduces, not only the profession at large, but the most 
distinguished ornament of it in particular. He seems indeed to 
be one of those pedantic amateurs that are sometimes met with in 
the world, who imagine that because they have received a classical 
education, and in consequence are deeply versed both in Greek and 
Latin, they must from that circumstance alone be superior in every 
other department whether of literature or science to which they may 
condescend to turn their attention, and they look down with a most 
contemptuous indifference upon the less educated but not less indus- 
trious artist, because he being so wrapt up in the study of his parti- 
cular art, or whatever may conduce to perfection in it, his time 
does not permit him to acquire those higher and more distinguished 
branches of literary knowledge which the amateur, having nothing 
else to attend to, is enabled to follow up. The article which this 
writer pretends to review is one on Music, in Der. Brewster’s 
Encyclopedia, and he sets out by telling us, that * nearly all of the 
most elaborate and important writings on the history, the theory, and 
the practice of music, have been produced by foreigners.” This, 
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although it be true in the main, is rather an unfortunate admission 
on his part, as it involves his own essay, and destroys, according to 
his own statement, any importance which unthinking persons might 
bat for that have been induced to lay uponit. After this display of 
his importance we come to this writer’s humility, for a little further on 
he says, “* there are not more than three or four persons in Great 
Britain, who have sufficient theoretical and practical knowledge of 
music, sufficient general information and sufficient delicacy of musi- 
cal taste, to enable them to compose any thing like an original trea- 
tise on musical art and science.” It is gratifying to the world to 
know that he is one out of that “ three or four,” for in a note on the 
next page we have the following caution—“ we beg our readers to 
keep in mind, that not a word of our pages, either in large or small 
type, has been furnished to us by any of the three French writers 
above mentioned, nor by Burney, nor by the author of the his- 
torical sketch now before us.” Having thus endeavoured to 
establish the conviction in our minds that he is one of these extra- 
ordinarily gifted persons, he goes on to state that it is his intention 
(amazing condescension!) “‘ to fill up some of the blanks left 
in the history of music and correct some mistakes into which musical 
writers seem to have fallen.” It isa pity that he did not apply a 
portion of his correctives to the egregious blunders and mistakes that 
I shall make it my business to point out presently in his “ original 
treatise.” Candour obliges me to acknowledge that the dissertation 
which follows shortly after the above observations is both learned 
and amusing—and I agree with the opinion he has promulgated re- 
specting our notions of the music ofancient Greece, to which indeed 
every person of common sense must submit, that it is absurd to judge 
of the state of music in Greece by the incorrect, mutilated fragments 
of hymns, odes, &c. “which have been variously interpreted, by 
different authors, from the Greek characters of musical notation ap- 
pearing in the MSS.” And to bring the case home to ourselves, 
* would it not be hard if the present state of music in Great Britain 
were to be judged of some thousand years hence, from two or three 
mutilated fragments of church chants, perhaps of the rudest kind, 
supposing all other musicdestroyed? The description of the Hindu 
Septaca is new tome, and I was much pleased with his account of 
the different instruments of antiquity. Having said thus much, it 
will be evident that Ido mot object to this writer’s “‘ treatise on 
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account either of his want of learning or research.—My principal 
causes of complaint against him are two—Ist, for speaking disrespect- 
fully, and with unnecessary harshness, of my professional brethren, 
thereby tending to bring them and their art into contempt and 
disrepute—2dly, for depreciating the labours of that excellent his- 
torian of music, Dx. Burney, wherever an opportunity occurs, 
and endeavouring to erect himself as his superior both im taste and 
knowledge. Whenever, Sir, a man takes up his pen for the avowed 
purpose of aiding, by his lucubrations, the cause of any art or 
‘science, he should be particularly cautious that in displaying his 
own skill he does not vilify the members of the profession, who be it 
remembered have been the means of raising it to that point of perfec- 
tion, which it has attained by their practical labours, more than even 
the theorist or historian could hope to’ accomplish by their hypo- 
theses or mere matter of fact narrations. 

The obnoxious passage upon which I found my first charge is 
short but pithy, and as biting (to use a common phrase) as the writer 
could possibly wish, if he but proved what he asserts at page 529— 
see the following (after mentioning his ‘ regret,” to find that the 
author of the article in Brewster's Encyclopedia had contented 
himself with following Burney.)—“ We respect and esteem Dr. 
Burney for many reasons, and among others, because. he was a 
clever and well-informed and very industrious man, far different from 
the common class of professional musicians.” If this is not a libel on 
the profession I never saw one, and moreover will agree to waive the 
privilege and protection of the law, and allow it not to be libellous, 
if this writer can satisfactorily prove the truth of it. I believe the 
profession in general, Mr. Editor, consider themselves under many 
obligations to yow for the I:beral and generous spirit you have shewn 
in numerous instances to.them and their productions, and for your 
anxious endeavours to raise their characters in the estimation of 
society. You have given instances of musicians not only accom- 
plished but well-informed, amiable and virtuous in the relations of 
private life; the truth of these I could, amongst a number of other 
persons, corroborate were it necessary—and it is too much to submit 
to the haughty contemptuous denunciation of any anonymous writer, 
which would go nigh to make the rest of the world believe we are 
all a set of idle fools, fidlers, and strummers, You will excuse my 
speaking rather warmly on this subject, but each individual must 
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consider he is to have his portion of the general odium, and be 
swept away in-the flood of this imperious person's displeasure. In 
the name then of musicians at large, I call upon this writer to bring 
forward his proofs of the idleness, ignorance, and stupidity of any re- 
spectable professor, either metropolitan or provincial” *—and in their 
name [ throw down the gauntlet, and dare him to the task. More- 
over, the next time he steps out of his proper beaten path to insult, 
in the smallest degree, all or any of the artists to whose class I have 
the pleasure to belong, he shall find that there are still left among us 
some that are sufficiently clever, well-informed, and industrious enough 
to chastise him for his conduct. Let him confine himself to the 
exposition of the yet unexplored remains of ancient music, and en- 
deavour, with propriety and candour, to advance the cause of our 
‘heaven born” science, and every sensible musician will improve 
by and applaud his labours; but he must not imagine we shall view 
him with other than the eye of caution and distrust, when he offers 
us instruction with one hand, while with the other he endeavours to 
wound us with the sharply-pointed dart of contempt. 

The other charge I have against this writer is the indifferent and 
contemptuous manner he indulges in when speaking of Da. Burney, 
a man who all his life through, spent his valuable time in the promo- 
tion of the best interests of music. I question whether this person 
who affects to look down upon our historian will ever arrive at one- 
ienth part of his erudition, taste, or judgment. It may be perfectly 
true that Da. Burney and himself differ upon many points, but 
this by no means proves that the Doctor is wrong—on the contrary, 
I should infer that when a man so anxious and so unremitting in the 
cause of music, who had spent health, wealth, and time for forty 
years, with every advantage of connexion and opportunity—when 


* As to the industry of the common class of musicians [ can tell him that 
many among us are patterns for imitation—I know one professor who 
walks twenty miles to attend a school in Kent, and a late worthy friend of 
mine, through his laborious exertions to si\port a large family, absolutely 
expired, from excesive fatigue, at the door of the Hanover-square Concert 
Room, as the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury corroborated. There are not 
many who can ever know the slavish lives that some musicians lead, for if 
they possess any talent, the mind is on the constant work when teaching, 

frequently the only relaxation to a day of labour in this way, is a night 
of hard playing at some of the theatres or concert rooms. I have proved 
a negative to his first assertion ; let this writer therefore bring evidence in 
support of the other two—I defy him. 


- 
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such a man gives an opinion upon any subject relating to our 
science, I should feel more inclined to regulate mine by his, than by 
that of the anonymous writer in the new Edinburgh Quarterly 
Review. 

It is quite amusing to see the careless indifference, the perfect non- 
chalance with which this person speaks of the historian of music, 
page 529, (immediately following the obnoxious passage I have 
before quoted)—~** We do not think that the worthy Doetor’s au- 
thority is, on every point, beyond ali question;” then comes the 
salvo, “‘ although his history of music is the best we have in the 
English language, and is very much indebted for its excellence to 
the labours of continental writers.” How obliged we ought to be 
for this piece of information. This kind of recommendation and 
condescending patronage is really quite insufferable; it reminds 
one of a similar line of conduct which is adopted by illiterate 
conceited people, who, having sprung from nothing, and rising a 
little in the world, turn with an ineffable smile of conceited con- 
descension, to some modest but superior person, and say, “never 
fear, I'll patronize you—don’t be cast down, a word from me will 
do your business young man.” Every opportunity that he can 
procure is adroitly laid hold of to dower the Doctor in our es- 
timation, but truly without any effect. In a note, page 522, 
speaking of the Chinese manner of notation, he says, “ we must 
say * we think the Greek method of notation has been misunder- 
stood and misrepresented in many respects, and also that Dr. 
Burney’s jokes and sneers (in imitation of Buretrre and others) 
in his vague guessings respecting the rhythmical resources of Greek 
melody, were not only unworthy of him, but founded upon narrow 
views, and prejudices adopted by him from other writers,” &c. &c. 
Upon my word this is a most lofty and dogmatical personage—it 
must be a high misdemeanour in any one, no matter what his talents 
and acquirements, to attempt a joke upon any subject that he is 
writing about. The poor Doctor would have been completely lock- 
jawed if he had been prevented from having his harmless jest, by 
word of mouth, as he is bere by act of pen. I have heard that the 
Cham of Tartary does not permit any one to smile or laugh in his 
presence, but this gentleman, this Great Mogul among musicians, 


* How a sense of duty urges this man on! 
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would tie up even the thoughts of our hearts, and the innocent mer- 
riment that is so natural at times to all of us. I devoutly trust he is 
not in the confidence of Sin James Mackin Tos, for if he should be, 
who can tell, that in the contemplated revision of the criminal code, 
it may not be made penal to joke upon the ancient Greek rhythmus ! 
without a certificate of qualifications and leave from this modest, 
humble, protecting writer of the New Edinburgh Quarterly Review!! 
Before I conclude, it will be necessary to take notice of those few 
extraordinary mistakes before mentioned, and such mistakes as I 
should have imagined no one but a complete novice in harmony 
could possibly have made. 1 would ask your readers, Sir, whether 
from the following sentence they should consider the person who 
gravely puts it forth to us, entitled to any respect as a teacher of 
harmony, leaving out of the question the monstrous absurdity it en- 
genders against common sense, without which no one can become a 
competent instructor in any art. Page 514 he says, “ We shall 
merely observe ‘ en passant’ that if people whom we reckon absolute 
barbarians (how rightly we shali not say,) such as the Russian pea- 
sants, and especially the Cossacks, are accustomed to sing together 


in different parts as if instinctively! and to produce very pleasing ef- 
fects by this kind of natural harmony, we do not think it quite fair to 
consider the ancient Greeks as a people too brutish and ignorant to 
be able to conceive and perform a very agreeable harmony of their 


own We here have an opportunity of seeing how far a man can 
go in supporting his favorite hypothesis. I was not aware before I 
read this passage what transcendant abilities those enlightened gen- 
tlemen the Cossacks possessed in that most difficult department in 
the whole range of vocal science, “ singing effectively in different 
parts”—nor could I have believed so wonderful a thing existed but 
for the testimony of ** some British officers,”* which in the mind of 
this writer puts the matter beyond all doubt. Every one must regret 
that they did not proceed further in the business, and obtain from 
these sciertific barbarians (1 beg their pardon for the term) copies of 


* The confirmation of this statement is ingeniously brought about in the 
note—‘ some British officers have assured us of the fact! ! 

Dr. Crarke, the most learned and enlightened traveller who has 
visited Russia, gives a pleasing account of the general superiority which the 
Cossacks exhibit over the Russians, but he does not‘notice the existence of 
this pretended faculty in that people, which if it did really exist could hard- 
ly have escaped his serutiny and research. 
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these same pieces of the “ Polyodic Order,” which when seen in 
London would have put to the blush all those ignorant musicians, 
who after years of labor and practice endeavour to become respect- 
able “ part singers.” What would become of such people as the 
Vaveuans, the Sarezs, the Kwyverrs, the Sprays, and the Sre- 
veENsons, if the Cossacks should come over and settle in London or 
Dublin? I tremble to think of the consequences. I have always 
thought that it was absolutely necessary to be thoroughly grounded 
in the theory and practice of harmony before a person could by any 
means be enabled to take his part “ effectively” in glees and other 
pieces of a similar species, and that until this knowledge was obtained 
‘¢ singing in parts” must become, from the ignorance of the persons 
engaged in it, “‘ mere sound and fury signifying nothing.” 1 now 
deplore my former error, since I find the same effects are to be pro- 
duced by instinct alone, that we English ignoramuses endeavour to 
produce by the union of talent and industry. In another place our 
writer in dilating upon the merits of the Egyptian music* says, the 
Egyptian performers are much superior to our own in the peculiar 
volubility with which they execute certain chromatic and enharmo- 
passages.” From the authors whom he quotes, I should be inclined 
to guess at the similar degree of scientific knowledge they and him- 
self possess, as not being very great, when such assertions are made 
and the world is expected to bow downto them. This fancied su- 
periority of the Egyptians over us, I affirm to be a mistake. Again 
at page 524 he says, “ one of the greatest and most accomplished 
men that England ever produced expresses himself as follows with 
respect to oriental music: ‘ the Hindu system of music has, I be- 
lieve, been formed on truer principles than our own, and all the skill 
of the native composers is directed to the great object of their art, the 
natural expression of strong passions ;’ and he adds ‘ nearly the same 
may be said of the Arabian and Persian systems.” Now that either 
.the Hindu or Persian systems are even equal to ours I deny, and un- 
til “ some British officer” shall shew me specimens of their treatises 
and compositions superior to our best writers and composers, must 


* The same traveller also visited Egypt, and mentions pores beers 


those females who are appointed to sing (or shout) at festivals and burials, 
Ulalalala and Ululululu, &c. ‘“ the former by ascending the latter by de- 
scending notes in continued cadence”—perhaps it is these ladies whom our 
Reviewer would haye us believe are so expertly enharmonic. 
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ever firmly adhere to this opinion.—* Be less arrogant in your pre- 
tensions, and more cautious in your conduct,” was the advice given 
by a nobleman to one of his proud but profligate sons; and this 
advice I would seriously recommend to our writer’s consideration. 
Not content with depreciating the merit of Dr. Burney’s History, 
it is thought spirited by this person to find fault with poor Rovs- 
seEav’s Dictionary, which he says, “ is very incorrect.” Whata 
pity it is that correctness is not always to be found in this “ memoir 
of music,” that is intended to throw such a refulgent light upon thé 
harmonic horizon. How much better it would have been if he had 
taken the same pains to correct and make perfect his own “ treatise,” 
that he took with these two works, which will remain as classical 
books of reference to all real musicians when the stream of oblivion 
shall have washed away his production and my animadversion upon 
it. Without any other motive, Sir, than a wish,to see my profes- 
sional brethren respectfully treated, have I intruded these observa- 
tions upon your notice. In respect to Dr. Burney I trust this 
writer will endeavour better to appreciate him. Let him remember 
that to “ respect our superiors” is one of the first maxims of a sen- 
sible well-educated mind. I shall have my eye upon him—he had 
better be cautious how he “ beards the lion in his den;” he may 
teach, but he shall not insult us with impunity so long as my hand 
can wield even the stump of a pen. 
I am, dear Sir, your’s truly, 
F, W. H. 
Ireland, August 10th, 1822. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Tuene is no circumstance attending music that at this time of day 
inspires so much astonishment, as the very little attention that has 
been given in this country, to the supremacy which the faculties of 
. the understanding take in our prosecution of art. To look back is 
really wonderful. Till Sin J. Hawxins* and Dr. Burney wrote, 
the history of music was never collected. Scarcely a single traet 
illustrating the intellectual principles and agency had appeared except 
Dr. Brown’s Essay—Avison’s on Expression—and Brown’s on 
the Italian Opera; and up to the commencement of your Review, the 
English treatises were purely scientific or. purely technical ; the phi- 
losophy of the art was untouched, except perhaps in a few desultory 
essays, which were scattered here and there, and which therefore 
gained little notice, permanency, or effect. 

Now, Sir, if I was asked what makes the great musician or the 
distinguished amateur, I should say, mind—which perhaps you and 
your readers will be likely to tell me is only another term for genius 
or aptitude. No matter—be itso. I leave the disquisition concern- 
ing the nature of this subtle principle to metaphysicians; my pre- 
sent purpose is to speak of one of its properties only and its applica- 
tion to our art—namely, of enthusiasm. 

I shall just venture s0 far beyond the limit I have laid down to 
myself as to suggest—that genius implies intellectual—aptitude, 
physical power—the quality I speak of accompanies, but is not 


* I have been often struck with the slight and unfrequent mention that is 
made of this historian of music comparatively with Dra. Burney, when in 
point of fact Hawkins is'as much superior to Burney in research, learning, 
and accuracy, as one man can be to another. Hawxrns did not bring down his 
history to so late a period as Burney, nor‘did he write in so easy (that is so 
loose) a style, and consequently there was not so much to furnish out the conversa- 
tion ofthe day. But Six Jonn’s erudition has not had fair justice, neither has 
he had the credit which belongs to him for being, as he undoubtedly was, the 
original planner of the design of giving a history of music, and the inventor of 
the method doth historians have pursued. 
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genius. It must however always be the attendant virtue that inspires 
such a prosecution of study as leads to eminence—it may be the 
attendant vice that leads the student into all manner of extrava- 
gances, and makes a fool of him. Whether enthusiasm be a good 
or a bad quality, must in short depend on the checks and balances 
it meets with from other faculties, on the developement of other 
organs, as thé phrenologists would determine, but without it, there 
can be no efficient love or cultivation of art. 

We are certainly arrived at 2 pitch of civilization, when any at- 
tainment short of real and great excellence is scarcely pleasing, and 
seldom praised—when mediocrity is hardly endured, when every 
thing below mediocrity is scouted. One does it is true, often hear 
in the drawing-rooms both of London and elsewhere, amateurs who 
have not reached this degree of acquirement—but what follows—few 
listen, and most of those who do, the moment they can whisper their 
contempt, seldom suffer the opportunity to pass. The musical per- 
former wants in this respect the advantage which belongs to the art 
of design—the sister accomplishment, An amateur artist can lay 
his drawing by the side of the copy, and the eye instantly perceives 
any deficiency. Notso the singer or the player. I will venture 
boldly to assert that not one in a thousand can form even a tolerable 
judgment of what they themselves do. As a proof of the truth of 
this remark, nothing is more common than for singers to pride them- 
selves the most upon what they execute the worst—and all are toa 
certain degree enamoured of their own performances. This is really 
very unfortunate in every sense, and when an age is arrived at the 
height ours is, it is the source either of disappointment and disgust, 
or of drawing upon the object continued ridicule and contempt, or 
what is worse, maudlin, maukish pity. 

There are few people, Mr. Editor, who wish to sit down quite 
undistinguished. Some there are who are content with the delights 
derived from knowledge, but even this is a little selfish, and there is 
a wide distance betwixt ostentatious display and the pleasure of 
pleasing, though little between not heving and not using that all- 
coveted art. Now then, Sir, to come to my point. It seems to me 
desirable that any one who aspires to the distinction of having re- 
ceived a polite education, must cultivate some one pursuit with par- 
ticular energy ; language, design, or music for instance ; for from one 
of these, distinction is generally drawn, and especially by females ; 





this energy implies enthusiasm, without which I repeat there is no 
efficient love or cultivation of art. 

_ The general notion I set out with when I began to frame this paper, 
was, that it might be useful to discuss the necessity for this intension, 
this concentration of the mind, to the objects of our art, and the means 
by which it might be engendered, nourished, matured, and directed. 
I believe that the excitability which is its foundation, resides very 
much in natural temperament; at least it graduates according to 
physical structure. This aptitude must be the guide and must in- 
struct the observer, when it is needful to encourage, when repress. 
The means of perfection in music, when patiently pursued upon 
judicious principles, is of all other accomplishments the most dry 
and tiresome. Strum, strum, strum, or toot, toot, toot, or do re mi, 
hour after hour, day after day, afford so little recreation, that no 
wonder the poor child flags. Nothing but enthusiasm kept up gene- 
rally by circumstances not inherent in the art itself, ever can conduct 
to excellence. The first thing then is to raise the idea in the mind of 
the student, that labour is to confer future delight—to shew this by 
instances of those who have attained the object—by rewarding in- 
dustry with occasional praise—and by allowing occasional exhibitions 
to judicious persons, who have temper and motive enough to listen 
and to take an interest. Practice must be of necessity the road to 
acquisition ; but this road should be enlivened and strewed with such 
flowers as conversation and the literature of the art and the society 
of accomplished musicians present. Where these stimulants cannot 
be applied in conjunction with the ordinary method of tuition, let no 
one hope to raise and keep alive that generous flame that leads the 
student forth and leads him on through the barren and the desert 
places. We must endeavour to raise and charm by a natant until 
the prospect really smiles. 

These few and short hints will I trust be useful to instructors and 
to parents who have not devoted much attention to the philosophy 
of tuition. More than half the force of their lessons will be gained 
by inculcating and demonstrating as they go along the ends as well 
as the means. What an individual cannot effect, many may carry 
intoexecution. Hence, Sir, the necessity where music is an object, for 
musical literature, musical associates, musical conversation, musical 
exercises. The French have their musical soirees, the Italians their 
academie, and why should not the English have musical assemblies, 
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which might partake of the nature though they do not rise to the 
title and form of a concert, and at the same time diffuse the advan- 
tages both of practice in the art and discussions of its principles. 
I earnestly recommend to amateurs to assemble in this way at each 
other’s houses, and to musical people it would afford, I venture to 
say, at the smallest possible expence, delight and improvement. I 
should like to hear that in every town of fair magnitude, a night was 
appointed for musical people thus to drop in and take their chance 
for an evening of practice or conversation, or both. ‘ Come at seven, 
go at eleven,” as a musical Doctor of Medicine is said to inscribe 
over his chimney-piece, might be the rule, or any other, to put 
people at their ease and to produce participation of pleasure and 
instruction. 

Professors in particular should endeavour to establish such evenings 
amongst their friends and pupils. 

I am, Sir, your friend, and 
A PROPAGANDIST. 





THE SCHOOL OF NAPLES. 


Moca as the English historians of music have done, they have 
yet left much incomplete. Embracing, like the earliest possessors 
of all subjects, the strongest points, they have rapidly passed over all 
that did not appear to them of sufficient interest to occupy a promi- 
nent place in their great works. It is therefore necessary to any thing 
approaching a perfect knowledge of the history of our art, and especi- 
ally of the later ages, that the omitted particulars should be indas- 
triously gathered and the chasms filled up. With this view it is 
our intention to collate foreign works with our English writers, and 
to collect the information we find scattered abroad, into one compact 
form; and we have taken the School of Naples, so celebrated for the 
genius it has produced, for our first essay. We do not promise the 
erudite reader either much novelty or all that can be brought for- 


ward ; but we flatter ourselves with the hope that we shall present 
such a relation as may satisfy the general enquirer, and leave little 
to be sought except by the curiously minute. We shall from time to 
time follow up our design, till we have completed, so far as we may, 
that which the English historians have left unfinished. 


Nap ves has in all times particularly cultivated the musical art. In 
the middle ages, although it experienced the fate of the rest of Italy, 
the yoke of the barbarians, it remained longer in the power of the 
Emperors of the East, who encouraged the arts. Composers of un- 
equal merit wrote for the church, and these compositions, adapted 
to Greek or Latin, were used by either church. In the 11th century 
CarpinaL ALBERIC, one of the most celebrated monks of the 
convent of Montcassin, had, as wellas Freperic II. Manrrep his 
son, and Rosert of Anjou, increased by his writings and example 
ataste for music. Kinc Rosert, the friend of Perrarcu and of 
letters, was not less addicted to music, which he studied under the 
celebrated Marcuett!1, his chapel master. Paitir pe Caserta 
was distinguished at the same period and in the same Court. 

Under Ferpinanp the First, of Arragon, music, although culti- 
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vated with all the ardour inspired by a delightful art, was obliged to 
have recourse to foreign masters. At this period the chapel of the 
Popes and the courts of the Italian Princes were filled with Flemish 
singers. ‘The compositions of the musicians of Flanders were per- 
formed throughout Italy, znd such was their reputation, that T1nc- 
tor arrived at Naples from Belgium, to lay the foundation of that 
school which has since produced the best masters of Italy. In this 
work he was assisted by GArnnerivs and Francutinus. GaFru- 
nivs, Milanese. The latter was a profound theorist, and thought 
superior to Tinctor. He published several still celebrated theo- 
rétical works, and died in 1520. Many Greek works on music were 
at this period translated into Latin, and the first dictionary of the 
art was edited by Tinctor. Many original works were also written 
on this subject. 

Towards the middle of the 16th century, music in Naples received 
the assistance of several foreign professors. The celebrated OnLanpo 
Lassvs, born in Belgium, was appointed master of the King’s Pala- 
tine chapel, and produced effects which redoubled the musical 
enthusiasm of the Neapolitans. At this period were successively 
founded, without the assistance of Government, four colleges or con- 
servatories of music. The first was established in 1537, and entitled 
Santa Maria de Loretta: females were admitted, who lived in a 
separate establishment. In 1565 the two schools were separated.— 
The second conservatory was that of I poveri di Christo, founded 1589, 
and suppressed 1715. The third was entitled La pieta de’ Turchini, 
founded in 1583, suppressed for a time, and re-established in 1592. 
The fourth of these establishments bears the name of San Onofrio, 
founded in 1583. 

lt must however be allowed that music, still in its cradle, had all 
the weakness and imperfections of childhood. The Enigmi cel 
canto were much celebrated, but they served only to render the study 
more difficult. Many of the most eminent theorists and practical 
musicians employed themselves in subtle divisions of the scale, and 
visionary pursuits after the Greek genera. Pretro Ceroni, born 
at Bergamo, but a pupil of one of the new conservatories, produced 
much improvement in musical instruction, by his book, entitled Re- 
gole del canto—Naples, 1609. In short, every thing announced the 
morning of that day which was to illuminate the triumphs of melody. 

The first of the Neapolitan composers whose talents are remark- 
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able, is the Prince of Venosa, who was born in the 16th century, 
and died in 1614. His father, perceiving him to display even in his 
early years a most lively disposition for music, placed him under 
the care of Pomponius Newnna, the author of several didactic 
works on the art. The studies of the Prince of Venosa were as 
learned as the times would permit, and on their completion he 
founded an academy in his palace, with the view to spread and per- 
fect the taste for music. His own compositions were madrigals, the 
style then most cultivated, and in which he surpassed his rivals.— 
These madrigals produced the greatest effect, not only in Naples, but 
in all Italy ; the enthusiasm they excited was so powerful, that the 
performers declared they would neither sing nor play any other 
music than that of the Paince of Venosa. His modulations have 
been said to be learned, pure, natural, and expressive, but Da. 
Burney disputes their title to this praise. 

A composer, known under the nante of Curti, appeared after the 
Prince of Venosa. He was blind, and not only seconded by his 
talents the advancement of melody in Naples, but contributed to the 
perfecting this school by his works and scholars. 

Two dialogues on music by Luig1 Dentice, a Neapolitan gentle- 
man in 1554, give some idea of a concert in Naples at that period. 
One of the interlocutors describes a performance at which he had 
been present at the palace of Donna Giovanna D’ ARRAGONA. 
He says the performers were most perfect musicians, and sung in 
a wonderful manner. It appears that the vocal performers were 
accompanied by a band, and each sung to his own instrument. 
‘There are few musicians,” says the author, “ who sing to their 
instruments that have entirely satisfied me, as they have almost all 
some defect of intonation, utterance, accompaniment, execution of 
divisions, or manner of diminishing and swelling the voice occa- 
sionally ; in which particulars both art and nature must conspire to 
render a performer perfect.” 

The name of Satvaror Rosa has been hitherto little known, as 
connected with music : he set his own 2antatas, the melody of which 
as well as the poetry, is superior to that of the age which gave them 
birth, and they are heard with as much pleasure as surprize. They 
have been fortunately found in a collection of ancient Italian compo- 
sitions, several of them written by his own hand. 

ALEssaNDRO ScaRLatt! was bornat Naples in 1650. The name 
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of his master is unknown, but the reputation of Carissimi1, who 
then flourished at the head of the Roman school, having reached 
Naples, ‘carLatri thought it right to repair to fhe metropolis of 
the arts, and to hear the compositions of this master, in order to form 
his atyle on so great a model, and to profit by Canrtssimt’s in- 
stractions, Scartatti was the greatest harp player of his day. 
By the aid of this instrument he sought to introduce himself to Caris- 
stmt. The stratagem succeeded, and the most sincere attachment 
was the effect. Real talent knows not envy. Carissimi, in ex- 
change for the delightful airs composed and performed by Scar- 
LATTI, revealed to him the secrets of his art. ScarLarTi aug- 
mented these acquirements by the learning and experience afforded 
by travel. Instead of returning to Naples he visited the theatres 
and masters of Bologna, Florence, and Venice, at which latier city 
he analysed the principles of the art as he had done at Rome. 
From thence he proceeded to Vienna, whose rising school promised 
future greatness to Germany, when it should have been visited and 
enlightened by the masters of Italy. In this city he made the first 
essay of his talents for composition, and his theatrical and sacred 
works were alike successful. On his return to Naples, he halted at 
Rome, where he composed several operas as a testimony of gratifude 
for his favorable reception on his first visit to this city ; they were 
received with transport. 

He arrived at Naples, and possessed of talents ripened by science 
and experience. Scartatti devoted himself entirely to his coun- 
try, and applied himself not only to the production of numerous 
sacred and profane compositions, but also to the regeneration of the 
Neapolitan school, by the best principles, the best banger and 
the most perfect methods of instruction. 

Until the time of Scartartti, the overture to an opera consisted 
of meagre obligato symphony, produced by a certain regular routine, 
and frequently in bad taste. Scaruartt reformed this department 
of the opera, and established it less upon the form than upon the 
foundation of the work itself, making it a species of musical prologue 
or programme of the action ; he informed it with truth, images, and 
melody.—He perfected the obligato or accompanied recitative, and 
invented the introduction of the da capo or ritornel of the symphonies 
into recitatives of strong passion, which before bis time was neither 
practised nor known by the Italian composers. 
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Dr. Burney says, “ the most voluminous and most original com- 
poser of cantatas that has-ever existed in any country, to which my 
enquiries have reached, seems to have been AuessanDRO Scape 
LATTI. Indeed this master’s genius was truly creative, and | find 
part of his property among the stolen goods of all the best composers 
of the first forty or fifty years of the present century”—(1790.)— 
‘‘ The violoncello parts of many of these cantatas were so excellent, 
that whoever was able to do them justice was thought a supernatural 
being.” 

Although the modulation in the cantatas is sometimes crude and 
unnatural, yet they are never without some beaufy. Durante, a 
pupil of Scaruatti, afterwards arranged several of them as duets of 
great learning. Saccuini, when teaching at the conservatory of 
L’Ospedaletio at Venice, at the end of each lesson respectfully 
kissed the book which contained them. Scarwatrt is said to have 
composed near a hundred operas, besides oratorios and two hundred 
masses. His invention was so fertile, and his application so intense, 
that he composed with greater rapidity than his copyist could write. 
La Principessa fedele is generally cited as his best dramatic produc- 
tion. The Italians speak of him as the glory of the art and the chief 
of composers. Hasse said of him, that in point of harmony he was 
the greatest master of Italy. In 1725 Quantz saw him at Naples, 
where he was still composing for the church, and played extremely 
well on the harp, notwithstanding his advanced age. 

Cristorano Caresant was bornat Naples in 1655, and appointed 
organist to the Chapel Royal there in 1680. His duets and trios 
are his only works now known. The latter are solfeggi or exercises 
for the voice on the intervals of the scale, and are inserted by M. 
Cuoron in his “‘Principes de Composition des Ecoles d’ Italie,” who 
there declares that the solfeggi of Caresani ought to be used in 
every school for singing. 

Domenico Gizz1 was born at Arpino, in the kingdom of Naples, 
in 1680, and died at that capital in 1745. He was a celebrated 
singer, and in 1720 founded a school of singing, in which he formed 
the famous Cont1, surnamed Gizz1e£LLo in honour of bis master. 
The reputation of G1zz1 as a composer is purely traditional, as none of 
his works are now existing. 

Great talents are not often transmitted from father to son, and 
except virtue nothing is less hereditary than genius. It is however 
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among musicians that a father most frequently transmits his abilities 
to his children, as we have seen in the family of Couperin in France, 
and that of Mozart and Baca in Germany. The posterity of 
ScarLatTtT1 also present this phenomenon. 

Domenico Scaruatti was born in 1683, and inherited the 
talents of his father. He was less his pupil than his successor, and 
imitated him in his conduct as well as in his productions. While a 
youth he studied under Francesco Gasparini, then a composer 
and excellent harpsichord player at Rome. 4s soon as his musical 
studies were completed, he visited the schools of Italy and particularly 
that of Venice in 1709, which had become the rival of Naples. After 
having observed the progress of this school, Scartarrti did not 
fear to try his strength, and he was supported by the applause of the 
. public and the approbation and esteem of the cognoscenti ; never was 
success less contested. Scaauatti sought the friendship of the 
masters of the Venetian school, and became acquainted with Hanpe., 
who although a German, was considered as an Italian in Venice, 
where he studied his art. Scaruatti became so attached to this 
composer who then held the rank in Germany that his father had 
occupied in Italy, that he followed him to Rome, profiting by his 
counsel, advice, and even by his conversation. He only quitted him 
to repair to Portugal, where he was engaged at court as chapel 
master. He composed operas and sacred music at Lisbon, which 
were as successful as those produced at Venice. 

Domenico Scaruatti quitted Portugual in 1726, and made 
some stay at Rome, where he became acquainted with Quantz. At 
Naples his compositions for the theatre and the church obtained the 
unanimous approbation of his countrymen—less for the double con- 
sideration of the memory of his father and the affection which 
attracts us towards an artist born in the same spot as ourselves, than 
for the real merit of works which united science with taste, and culti- 
vation with genius. 

Hassg, known by the title of Il Sassone, the Saxon, was then study- 
_ ing at Naples, and witnessing the success of Domenico-Scarvarti, 
solicited and obtained his friendship; he was heard to say, fifty 
years after, that no composer had ever greater enthusiasm and taste 
for his art. His reception was the same wherever he appeared. He was 
engaged by the Court of Madrid, and first appeared in the opera of 
Merope. Besides being appointed master of the royal chapel, he 
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became teacher of the harpsichord to the Queen, on which he parti- 
cularly excelled, as well as on the harp. 

The style of this composer, which was formed on that of his father, 
was grand and majestic. His modulations in his compositions for 
the church had nothing of the monotonous austerity of the ancient 
chants, and his theatrical productions possessed the art of expressin 
with truth and grace the emotions and sentiments of the soul. He 
also composed for the harpsichord, and his lessons, dedicated to the - 
Queen of Spain, were, according to Burney, “the wonder and de- 
light of every hearer who had a spark of enthusiasm about him, and 
could feel new and bold effects, intrepidly produced by the breach of 
almost all the old and established rules of composition.” 

The first of the pupils of ALEssanDRo Scarwatti, who presents 
himself, after his son, with all the advantages of talent and genius 
united, is NicoLo Porpora, born at Naples in 1689. He was placed 
at an early age under his great master, and by his rapid progress 
proved himself worthy of the care and lessons of such an instructor. 
He left the conservatory rich in all the principles and gifts of the 
school. After the example of his master, he commenced by travel- 
ling, and gave Ariane e Teseo, his first opera, at Vienna in 1717, with 
such success, that it was performed in the theatres of Venice in 1727, 
and London in 1734. The suffrages of one of the first. Courts of 
Germany, and those of a public enthusiastically devoted to music, 
encouraged Pornrora to fresh and greater efforts. His first work 
was acknowledged to possess force, originality, depth, and that inspi- 
ration which incessantly invents and creates, but which is not always 
accompanied by perfection. In1726he gave his opera of Siface, at 
Venice; but, Jess fortunate than at Vienna, his success was contested 
by those rivalries which, when not continual and ‘inflexible, are 
useful rather than prejudicial to genius—but if they assume the hate- 
ful garb of envy, they retard if not destroy its progress. Lzonarpo 
Vinct, a classical composer of whom we shall shortly have occasion 
to speak, was at Venice at the same time with Porpora, and repre- 
sented his opera of Ciro at another theatre, which, either from its 
greater merit, or from the superiority afforded by a more dramatic 
subject, met with better success than that of Pornrora ; but the lat- 
ter did not consider himself defeated. His ardour increased, and by 
a succession of operas given in the same city, the Venetians were 
enabled to appreciate his talents as they deserved. He, in his turn, 
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obtained that applause which had been before granted to Leonarpo 
Vinc1. ‘ 

Satisfied with this triumph Porrora left Venice for Dresden, 
where his growing reputation had preceded him, and where he was 
engaged by the Elector as master of his chapel, and singing master to 
the Electoral Princess, Mariz Antoinette. Dresden is the Naples 
of Germany as far asregards music. Porpora was therefore incited 
to make a brilliant display of his abilities, which was particularly 
necessary, as Hasse, the Saxon, menaced him with even a more 
formidable rivalry than that he had experienced from Vinci at 
Venice. He exerted all his courage and wrote several operas, which 
were represented, and saw his efforts and his works crowned by 
the applause of the court and the public, notwithstanding the repu- 
tation and the presence of his rival. He even obtained a second 
victory, not less flattering than the first. He presented to the public 
his pupil, the young and beautiful Mincort1, who became one of 
the greatest singers in Europe. He opposed her with success to 
Faustina, the celebrated wife of Hasse, who had long been unri- 
valled in Germany, Italy, and England. 

In 1733 Porrora was engaged by the English nobility to com- 
pose for and direct an Italian opera they had established in opposition 
to Hanpev. But the genius of Porrora failed in its competition 
with that of Hanne. His efforts were neither unworthy of his 
courage or abilities, but he could not resist the force of public opinion, 
and although assisted by the great Farinewct, his operas were heard 
with an indifference which almost amounted tocontempt. Porrora 
therefore quitted England and returned to Italy; but such was his 
disappointment at the reception he had experienced, that he ceased 
to compose. He was for some time principal master at the Incurabili 
Conservatory at Venice. He retired late in life to Naples, where he 
died in great poverty in 1767, at ihe age of eighty-two. This mis- 
fortune arose more from the generosity of his disposition than from 
any imprudence. 

Porrora was particularly distinguished as a singing master. 
Farinecui, Mincotti, Carfarevwi, and many other theatrical 
singers, were his pupils. Their celebrity sufficiently attests the ex- 
cellence of his instructions. He was also an admirable performer on 
the harpsichord. As a composer he was considered as a model of 
style in recitative—he excelled also in the cantabile, and his can- 
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tatas have been always highly esteemed. Dr. Burney remarks that 
‘‘ Perhaps the art is more indebted to Ponrora for having polished 
and refined recitative and measured air than for enriching it by the 
fertility of his invention.” He is said to have composed fifty operas 
besides sacred music. The theory of sounds was also known to him ; 
and proceeding from effects to theit causes he analyzed his art as a 
musician and asa philosopher. He was called by his fellow citizens 
The Patriarch of Harmony. 

Porrora has been represented as a man of wit and repartee. 
Passing one day through an Abbey in Germany, the monks requested 
him to assist at the office in order to hear their organist, whose talerits 
they greatly extolled. The office finished, “ Well, what think you 
of our organist? Why, replied Porpora—Why—He is a cléver 
man, interrupted the prior, and likewise a good and charitable man, 
and his simplicity is really evangelical.” Oh! as for his simplicity 
replied Porrora, I perceived that, for his left hand knoweth not 
what his right hand doth.”* 

A master who has only left to posterity his name, and the memory 
of works which negligence or indolence have lost or omitted to collect, 
was the fellow pupil, the friend and companion of Pornpora. He 
shared his pains, pleasures, and sometimes his glory, for having fol- 
lowed him to Venice, it is probable that he assisted in some of his 
operas. The union of two composers in the production of a work 
either for the theatre or the church, has occurred more than once in 
the age of which we speak. This composer was MATTEo Vivant, 
of about the same age as Porpora, and born at Naples; if his repu- 
tation has descended to us it must be with justice. The old masters 
yet cite the ability of Vivaxnr in both serious and comic operas, 
and in the more profound style of the church; he particularly excelled 
in the cantabile. 


But the composer who partook with Porrora the glory of purify- 
ing melody and enriching harmony was Domenico Sarro, born at 
Naples in 1688. In 1725, the period at which he completely finished 
his studies and entered the lists as a composer, he produced a chef 
d’ceuvre. He set the Didone of Metastasio for the theatre of 
Turin, and in this corner of Italy attracted the attention of the whole 


* Towards the end of life, Porrona’s temper, if we may believe the author 
of the lives of Haypn and Mozart, was very sour. See Musical Review, 
vol. 4, page 333. 
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Peninsula. Naples, as well as some other cities, had admired more 
than one of his first essays. But Didone, by fixing at once the 
opinions of critics, announced a composer of a superior order. It is 
said that he was the first to adapt to music the touching and pathetic 
dramas of the first of Italian poets in the lyric style. Didone pre- 
sented a most pompous and dramatic spectacle, and possessed the 
double advantage of interest and scenic truth. Tito Sempronio fol- 
lowed, and the music was full of strength and vigour. The sub- 
ject was rather tragic than lyric, and although this style is less 
adapted to opera than the mythological or heroic, properly so called, 
yet it is certain that it enables the musician to display the energy 
and develope all the resources of his art. At this time the grand 
opera, which had hardly existed half a century, had seized on 
nearly every subject fitted for theatrical representation, and the com- 
poser boldly followed the brilliant track pointed out by Apostoto 
Zeno and Metastasio. Tito Sempronio was not less successful 
than Didone ; and although these two operas are the best of this old 
master, the other works of Sarno are not less remarkable than 
numerous. 

Sanro repaired to Germany, after having established his reputa- 
tion in Italy. He there devoted himself principally to compositions 
forthe church. Although his abilities were brilliant and even solid, 
it is said that he formed his style on that of Leonarpo Vinct. 
This observation, which tends to lessen his fame and to deny him 
originality, is the more formidable to his memory, as it proceeded 
from Quant, the musical preceptor of Frederic II, but we must 
observe that Sarro, long before this observation wis made, com- 
posed works genesally admired for their originality as well as for 
their science. 

The composer who comes after Sarno, is Iawazio Gauuo, born 
at Naples in 1689, and a pupil of AtessannroScarnatti1. On 
the completion of his studies, he displayed great talents for tuition, 
and became master of the Conservatory of La Pieta, and on its sup- 
pression, of that of Loretto. 

Tuition, one of the most serious occupations of the, human mind, 
has this unfortunate circumstance attending it—that notwithstanding 
its utility to the arts and to society, it absorbs and smothers the talent 
for composition and invention, and thence the arts and sciences 
suffer, when men of talent devote themselves exclusively to instruction. 
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This was apparently the case with the person now under considera- 
tion. Gatto devoted himself wholly to instruction, and super- 
intended several conservatories. His pupils received all his atten- 
tions, and his labours in this branch were too incessant to allow him 
time for composition, If he has left a great name, without leaving 
any great work, it must be attributed to his principles of instruction, 
which were so excellent as powerfully to contribute to the rapid 
progress of the art. Infact, the school of Naples was daily strength- - 
ened by the zeal of such men as Gatto, and by the researches of 
those who devoted themselves exclusively to the production of theore- 
tical works. When an art expands and is purified by the acquisi- 
tion of great compositions, the homage of public gratitude is not 
only due to those who have produced them, but in a great degree to 
those who inculcate precepts and principles upon which they are 
founded, or which they establish.— Such was Gao, and his labours 
have not been less valuable to his school than the works of the best 
composers. 

We now proceed to one of the greatest masters of the school of 
Naples, Leonarpo Vinct, born in that city in 1690. This com- 
poser announced at an early age the rarest ability, and although he 
devoted but few years to his studies, they were not less complete. 
He was still at the conservatory, when on the report of his fame as 
one of the pupils who gave the brightest hopes of future excellence, 
he was engaged at Rome to compose the opera of Semiramis.* The 
applause of the Romans, who are more difficult to satisfy than any 
of the Italians, flattered the self love of the young artist; he was 
animated with fresh ardour, and continued to receive the reward of 
his zeal. The Romans were struck with the melody of his airs, the 
science of his accompaniments, and the brilliancy of his style, which 
was the purest and finest of his time, then so fertile in great masters. 
Vinci returned to Naples, in order to add to his triumph the ap- 
plause of his fellow citizens; he composed the opera of Astyanaxr, 
the success of which surpassed his greatest hopes, and spread his 


* Dr. Burney, however, gives a different account. ‘ Leonarpo Vincr, 
(he says) who is related to have run away from the conservatorio of Gli 
Poveri in Giesu Cristo, at Naples, where he was the scholar of Garrano 
Greco, on account of a quarrel with Porpora, a student of the same school, 
began to distinguish himself in the year 1724, when he set the opera of 
Farnace for the Aliberti Theatre at Rome.” Both the Docror and Count 
Ortorr agree in their relation of his successful debut. 
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reputation beyond the shores of his native country. From this mo- 
ment the theatres of the greatest cities in Italy solicited his services. 
Venice carried off the prize, and in 1725 he gave his first opera in 
that city. . We have already related his rivalry with Porrora, and 
that he was not only able to dispute the reputation and abilities of 
that composer, but had the glory of seeing his opera of Siface pre- 
ferred to the Siroe of his rival. Vinci then gave his IJfigenia, 
which was equally fortunate with Siface. His talents increased with 
his success, genius being submitted to the laws of progression as well 
as all the other faculties of the human mind. He returned to his 
country to offer there anew the tribute of his acquirements, the 
graces of youth united to the masculine beauties of a riper age. 
He composed immediately on his arrival the opera of Rosmira, 
which, delighted by the novelty aud beauty of its combinations, the 
freshness, purity, and truth of its melody, and particularly by the 
profound and scientific knowledge of all the secrets of harmony, as 
displayed in its modulations: He was again called to Rome, 
where the public, notwithstanding its known character for incon- 
stancy, appeared to relish no music but that of Vinci, and com- 
posed Artaserse and Didone—the former is considered as his chef 
d’ceuvre, and also amongst the first productions of the Italian 
Theatre. 

The reputation of Vinci had now reached its height; but this 
glorious epoch was also that of his death. During the brilliant 
success of Didone at Rome, he became atiached to a lady of rank, 
talents, and beauty, who it is said recompensed bis affection. On 
his return to Naples his fellow citizens wished to hear this opera, and 
while he was preparing it for representation one of the relations of 
this lady hearing that Vinci had boasted of the favours he had re- 
ceived from her, mixed some poison in a cup of chocolate, which he 
presented to him, and thus put an end to his life in 1732. Vinc1 
possessed together with the talent of invention, that of the most perfect 
execution. He completed the improvements in recitative, rigorously 
adapted the music to the expression of the words, and was the first 
composer who effected any great change in the musical drama after 
the inyention of recitative by Jacoro Peat, in 1600. The accom- 
panied recitatives in Didone are particularly celebrated. He com- 
posed many operas besides those already mentioned, amongst which 
are several of the comic kind. 
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Such examples as those produced by Vinc1, could aot fail to mul- 
tiply chef d’@uvres in art. His fine compositions became models to 
the Neapolitan students. The number of his disciples in melody 
daily augmented. Francesco Mancini, born at Naples in 1691, 
if not the heir of his talents, inherited his manner and his excellent 
principles. He first studied his art in the conservatory of Loretto, 
of which he became one of the directors on the completion of his 
studies. He excelled as much in composition as in tuition. The 
numerous and excellent scholars, and the works he has produced, 
are so many proofs of his merit. Amongst his operas both in the 
serious and comic style, I/ Cavaliere Bretone and Maurizio are the 
most distinguished, The genius of Mancini was equally adapted 
to both styles. Brilliant, gay, light and agreeable, full of truth and 
expression, he delighted in the comic opera ; noble, elevated, grave, 
and even sublime, he charmed in the serious. The character of his 
melody in both species was always appropriate ; and this propriety 
reigned alike in his airs and his accompaniments. He composed but 
little; but the works which remain tous are marked by taste and 
delicacy, grace and truth. He continued the labours of his prede- 
cessors with the view of making the school of Naples the greatest in 
Italy. Hasse regarded Manoint amongst the best masters of the art. 
Nicoxo FaGo, surnamed It TarentTiNno was born at Tarentum 
in 1692. He was a pupil of ALesganpRo Scartarttt, and studied 
in the conservatory Dei Poveri di Gesu Cristo, which he afterwards 
directed, as well as thatof La Pieta. His principal care was directed 
towards his pupils, and he bad the satisfaction of producing some 
celebrated scholars. His compositions were both for the church and 
theatre ; his manner was comprehensive and easy, and his style both 
learned and brilliant; his cantabile subjects were novel, striking, 
and ingenious. In his accompaniments he was various, bold, and 
spirited. Eustachio is most celebrated amongst his operas. 
Francesco Durante, born at Naples in 1693, was educated in 
the conservatory of San Onofrio, and received lessons of the cele- 
brated ALEssanpRro Scaruatti. He quitted the conservatory at 
an early age, and went to Rome, where he was attracted by the repu- 
tation of B. Pasquini and Pirrons. He studied five years under 
these masters, learning from one the. art of singing and of melody, 
and from the other all the resources of counterpoint. He then re- 
turned to Naples, and devoted himself to composition, but he wrote 
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principally for the church, to which his genius seems peculiarly to 
have directed him. This style became exclusively his own, and he 
did not hesitate to improve on the manner of Patestrina himself, 
which, notwithstanding the genius of that composer, partook of the 
infancy of the art; he embellished: it without loading it with orna- 
ment; he added to its noble and antique simplicity that elevation 
which belongs to a species of melody consecrated to the celebration 
of the Creator. 

Bat Doranre principally excelled in tuition. To his instruc- 
tion and principles the Neapolitan school owes its greatest masters 
of the 18th century. He became a professor of the conservatory of 
San Onofrio about the year 1715, and was at the head of that of 
Gli Poveri diG. C. when Carpinat Spinetis, Archbishop of 
Naples, abolished it. Dunawnre died at Naples in 1755, aged 62, 
and was not only a great composer but a good citizen. He had 
several wives, who all died before him, one of whom put his patience 
more to the proof than Xantipre did that of Socrates. She 
sold for the purpose of gaming, all her husband’s scores, which 
would have been for ever lost both to the art and himself, if, aided 
by his wonderful memory, he had not recomposed and written 
them anew. 

With respect to Duranrte’s style of composition, bis subjects are 
simple, and at \.e first glance appear common place—but they are 
so well conceived and conducted with so much art and genius, as to 
prodace prodigious effects. He had the means of employing all 
imaginable forms, and thus keeping alive the interest of the auditor ; 
he increased the desire of ‘hearing him, which is the more remark- 
able, as his manner was severe and serious, and ‘he generally sacri- 
ficed but little te grace. 

Leonarpo Leo, born at Naples in 1694, was after Durante 
one of the most laborious, brilliant, and sublime composers of Italy. 
Like Durante, a pupil ‘of ALessanpro Scar atti, he did not 
adopt all the severity of the style of the latter in the opera, nor of the 
former in church music:; ‘he preserved all their dignity, which he 
blended with pathos, his peculiar excellence. Flexibility-was the 
source of the talent of this composer ; he adopted his style with equal 
success to the serious and ‘to the comic opera.—He was alike brilliant 
in each, and his first opera Cio 2, in the latter species, was received 
by the Neapolitans with such applause that it -was represented in se- 
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veral of the other Italian theatres. . The subject of this piece is a 
man who has the habit of adding “ that is to say” to every thing he 
says, and who, in endeavouring to be explicit, is only the more 
obscure. His serious operas were approved as much as the Cio 2 
for their expression, grace, truth, and melody. 

Emulous of Vinci and Porrora in dramatic composition, Lzo 
was equally desirous of rivalling Durante in sacred music, and as 
in the one he had been by turns pathetic and gay, scientific and 
natural, so in the other he was imposing and elevated, grand, and at 
times sublime. Amongst his compositions forthe church his Miserere 
is particularly celebrated for its profound knowledge of counter- 
point, its grandeur and purity of style, and itsnatural and ingenious 
employment of modulation and imitation; it has even been judged 
equal to that of Jomexu1. Leo invented that species of air called 
by the Italians Aria d’ostinasione, or obligato airs; his compositions 
in this style are highly classical, particularly that beginning Ombra 
diletia e cara, which is yet sung throughout Italy. 

Leo was the founder of a school of singing in Naples, which 
tended to increase the fame of his country as a nursery for those 
celebrated singers which have filled the Italian theatres of the dif- 
ferent European Courts. The solfeggi he composed for his scholars 
are still eagerly sought and studied. Leo was in every respect emi- 
nently serviceable to the progress of his art- That which ALEssan- 
pro ScarLAtTti begun, he continued—that which Pokrora and 
Sarno had only indicated, he completed. By his assistance me- 
lody was greatly released from those elements which destroyed its 
power; it was purified on leaving his hand; without any injury to 
expression, he gave it its delightful alliance with grace and truth : 
his style was always elevated, without affectation ; expressive, with- 
out extravagance, and grand, without inflation. Leo died at 
Naples in 1745, aged 51. 

Whilst Leo astonished Naples and all Italy by the sweetness and 
beauty of his melodies, the richness of his accompaniments, and the 
fertility and diversity of his works, Guiserre pe Maso, born at 
Naples about the year 1698, after having studied in one of the con- 
servatories of Naples, and given many successful proofs of his abi- 
lities, was appointed master of the royal chapel as successor of 

Durante. Maso filled this situation to the satisfaction both of 
the court and city, who, on occasions of solemnity, repaired to the 
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chape] royal. His reputation did aot suffer from the contrast with 
that ofhis great predecessor, and he enjoyed the applause and esteem 
of his fellow citizens. It appears, however, that Maso chiefly ex- 
celled as an instructor, as he has left few compositions, and many 
excellent pupils. 

After Maso, flourished the expressive and brilliant Francesco 
Feo, born about the year 1699, and a pupil of Gizz1._ This com- 
poser, equally celebrated for his labours for the church and theatre, 
and for his ability in the instruction of his art, founded a school for 
singing, in Naples, to which this city and the whole of Italy owed a 
great number of singers, as famous for the beauty of their voices, as 
for their talent and skill in the use of them; and this school spread 
the reputation of its founder throughout Europe. Feo commenced 
his labours by composing for the church: he displayed talents 
worthy of the style, and his works were distinguished for their gran- 
deur and strength, science and energy. Satisfied by the approba- 
tion bestowed by his fellow citizens on his superb masses, and 
amongst others on a justly celebrated Kyrie, he devoted himself to 
the theatre, and composed several operas, amongst which his Ariana 
and Arsace are pre-eminent: from the latter Guuck has borrowed 
his overture to Iphigenia. His works met with the success they de- 
served, as compositions in which the melodies and accompaniments 
have an equal degree of superiority. The first were grave and ex- 
pressive; the second, strong and natural; they were both full of 
originality and genius. The idle hand of neglect, which has so 
often omitted to gather the most precious remains of melody, has 
ravished from us the details of the life and works of Feo. After 
having shone equally in compositions for the church and theatre, he 
devoted himself entirely to instruction, and it was he who completed 
the musical education of Jomett1. The style of Feo bears the 
stamp of a greet master and the impress of talent; simplicity inspired 
his melodies, and truth was his guide. His accompaniments were 
not less novel, various, and brilliant than his airs; and elegance was 
always the basis of his design and colouring. In short, the talents 
and labours of Feo have procured him an advantageous station 
amongst the classical composers of the most brilliant school of Italy. 
Besides his operas, there remain some of his masses, psalms, and 
other pieces for the church, which complete the nomenclature and 
the merit of his works. 
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Ignazio Prorta, born at Naples in 1699, was, like Feo, distin- 
guished both as ateacher and composer.—It appears that celebrated 
masters must have been as numerous at this period as they are rare 
at others. Italy was never more avaricious of the pleasures of har- 
mony than when having for some time enjoyed those of the other 
arts; and after she was as it were glutted by the contemplation of the 
chef d’ceuvres in painting, sculpture, and architecture, of which 
genius had been so prodigal to her during three centuries, the great 
masters of harmony appeared at Naples, Rome, Milan, and Venice. 
Prora first studied in the conservatory Dei Poveri di Gesu Cristo, 
and afterwards in that of La Pieta, under ALEssanpro ScaRrLattTi; 
but from the rank of a pupil he soon rose to that of a master, and 
was named director of the latter of these establishments. Prorta is 
amongst the number of those whose time was chiefly absorbed by 
instruction. We know of none of his compositions, but as his repu- 
tation is somewhat extended, it is probable that it is due both to his 
labours as a composer and a professor. His style is asserted to have 
been full of truth and expression. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





M. MOMIGNY’S THEORY. 


Ano nest the livingFrench writers on music who have distinguished 
themselves is M. Jerome Josern pe Momicny,* who has pro- 
duced a work, in three volumes, entitled “Cours complet D’Har- 
monie et de Composition.” This is a new Theory of Music, founded 
partly on the system of Ba LL1ERE, which wasexpanded by Jamarp, 
and on some of the views of the Asse Feytov, which appear in the 
article ** Chromatique,” in the Encyclopedie Methodique. M. Mo- 
mIGNY has introduced many of his own discoveries, which are 
entirely opposed to received opinions, but which are very curious.— 
We propose to give some copious extracts from this book, since the 
author has not only earned a title to respect by this work and by 
many musical compositions, but by his labours in completing the 
Encyclopedie Methodique. 


* The history of M. De Momteny is thus given in the Dictionnaire 


Historique.—He is of Belgian origin—was born at Phillippeville in 1776. 
His father, who had graduated at the University of Louvain, and had 
studied music at the Court of Brussels, taught him the alphabet and the 

ut at the same time. His father’s fortune being impaired, he was sent 
to St. Omer, where he had an uncle by the mother’s side, who took the 
charge of his education. His progress in music was so rapid, that when 
only nine years old he extemporized.—At twelve he was the organist of 
two parishes of St.Omer. Summoned to the royal abbey of St. Colombe, 
he there acquired a taste for retirement, study, and philosophy. It was 
in the groves which surrounded this religious asylum that he first composed, 
and gave himself up to reading. Unhappily he wanted models. He sought 
them at Paris. M. pt Monrteynarp, one of the Ministers of Louis X V1. 
being asked by his sister, the Abbess of St. Pierre de Lyons, to send her an 
organist, sent Momicny. In 1793 he became secretary of his section, 
and was appointed municipal officer at the time when the citizens of Lyons 
were striving to shake off the yoke of the reign of terror. Outlawed for 
having been unwilling to betray the confidence of his fellow citizens, he 
took re in Switzerland, after having wandered without a home through 
the middle of France. He returned to Lyons, and afterwards established 
himself at Paris in 1800. He had com at Lyons 12 sonatas for the 
piano forte, at Paris two quartetts for two violins, tenor, and base, 
sonatas for the piano, a trio forming his 22d work, 40 romances, and two 
operas—“ Le Baron de Felsheim” (the words by the Prince of Scuaxow- 
skorx), and “ La Nouvelle Laitiere,” of which he wrote the words and the 
music. He also published, for the use of the family of Naroxzon, solfeggi 
with an accompaniment for the piano forte, and in 1802 his first lessons 
for that instrument appeared. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Music is the art of affecting the mind and the heart by means of 
sounds. It attains thisend by expressing ideas, passions, and senti- 
ments. These means and this end are precisely those of all lan- 
guages. Music is therefore a language. Unlike Hebrew, Latin, 
French, and others of the same species, which are all local and 
conventional, but like painting, it is a language natural to every 
country. 

The distinction between natural languages and those invented by 
man is, that in the first the materials and the systems which unite 
them are furnished by nature; in the second, man himself creates 
the words, and decides their value and signification. In the physi- 
cal properties of the latter, the voices and the vowels only are 
directly formed by nature; (I mean the vowels as pronounced, not 
written) and these also are the musical properties they necessarily 
possess. " 

Consonants are therefore invented by man, and consist of an arti- 
culation adapted or adaptable to each vowel. Children who have 
not learned to speak, naturally form the vowels. The deaf and dumb 
also form them without having ever heard them, either from their 
own mouths or those of others. These persons, who are many of 
them dumb only because they are deaf; learn to articulate, that is to 
say, to join the consonant to the vowel, with great difficulty ; and it 
is only by dint of art and patience that they are made to comprehend 
and pronounce these sounds.* Children who are not deaf, acquire 
it more quickly and with less effort, because they are powerfully 
aided by their ear, which enables them to hear by the mouth of 
others, and warns them when their own pronunciation is faulty. 

That which is purely artificial and conventional in music are the 


* This is only now accomplished with some few subjects. It is by making 
them see that which is passing in the mouth, and by pressing their arms with 
more or less strength, according to the intensity neces te the articulation, 
that they are taught te pronounce. To make the dumb speak, then, is no 
longer a miracle; it is only an art.. ‘The good folks of this world believe that 
this is-the-astonishing part of this institution, while those who are capable of 
appreciating it know that the prodigy consists in the learned and metaphysical 
method by which they are e to learn. The degree of perfection to 
which it has been carried by M. L’Abbé Sicard, ought to bear down his 
name to remote » and perpetuate this valuable benefit, which was origiually 
due to the charitable zeal and information of M. L?Abbé de L’Epee. 
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names and figures of the notes, and the other signs which address 
themselves to the sight. These being at first arbitrary, have changed 
since the birth of music, and may vary still more; but all the rest is 
immutable, and can only absolutely differ in its extent and degree of 
perfection, because nature never changes, and the ear of man is con- 
stantly and every where organized in the same manner. 

Languages which, only judging by words, are so dissimilar, never- 
theless possess certain fundamental rules, which are essentially 
common to them all. The analysis of their periods presents an 
aggregation more or less cemented of grammatical proportions, and 
these grammatical proportions themselves present in their decompo- 
sitions only simple ideas, that is to say, words which take the place 
of the objects they exhibit to the mind. Each have nouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, &c. The idiot and the man of sense both therefore com- 
bine their ideas and images in the same manner; the second has the 
advantage over the first, simply because he has the faculty of uniting 
them with greater facility and in greater number. Without this 
general mode of comprehension, no language could have been: 
established, for there would have been no communication, not only 
between nations, but also between man and man. 

Languages do not differ in their functions, but in the means of 
filling them. They address themselves generally to the eye and the 
ear; the sight and the hearing are therefore the two principal 
‘nedia between languages and the mind. In languages of conven- 
tion and those of different people, the senses which transmit them to 
the mind experience less enjoyment than in transmitting music or 
painting. Why is this? Because every thing that is conventional 
is of no value to the eye, ear, or any of the senses. There can be no 
agreement with the senses, because an agreement implies both intel- 
ligence and will. Now the senses possess neither intelligence nor 
will; they have 4 greater or less degree of physical sensibility, pro- 
portioned to their delicacy and exercise: there can be, therefore, no 
agreement or convention with the senses. We proceed to clear this 
argument by example. 

When the eye transmits the word éree to the mind, it sees no tree in 
this word, it is the mind whieh sees a tree, because it has been agreed 
that this word shall signify this plant. The eye only perceives in it 
some insignificant characters, and if it experiences pleasure, it can 
only be derived from the beauty of the paper and from the regularity 

H 2 
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of the letters, the form of which may be more or less graceful. It is 
therefore as drawings that written languages please the eye, and it is 
as music that when spoken they please the ear. A word when pro- 
nounced does not express to the ear what it does to the mind, and the 
sense of hearing experiences no enjoyment except it be articulated 
by an agreeable voice and ina melodious tone. It is therefore no 
contemptible advantage to overcome the senses, even in points which 
do not concern them. If a man who argues with precision and 
clearness, and in a style to delight the mind, had unfortunately so 
disagreeable an organ as to pain the ear, it would not be surprising 
if much of his speech should be lost, for the ear infallibly distracts 
the attention of the mind when it is pained. It is therefore highly 
essential to an orator to possess a fine organ, and this is even more 
necessary to an actor, whose office it is to please and to persuade 
rather than to convince. 

When itis desired to represent a tree to the mind by means of 
painting, its figure is offered to the eyes. The latter then expe- 
rience the same pleasure as from the object itself, particularly when 
it is well imitated ; and.if the reflection of the mind did not diminish 
our satisfaction, a tree or its representation by painting would be the 
same thing to us if we could limit ourselves to sight only. The im- 
mense advantage attachel to a language ofconvention is that of being 
able to express every thing because it designs or represents nothing. 
It represents nething because it does not offer the image of objects, 
but substitutes signs which speak to the mind, although not to the 
senses, and it is precisely because these signs are so insignificant in 
themselves that they may be applied and combined ad infinitum. 
The invaluable advantage of natural languages is that of addressing 
themselves to the senses as well as to the mind and to the heart in an 
equally agreeable, and in some respects an equally precise manner. 
There apparently needs no previous study, up to a certain point, for 
the enjoyment of music and painting; it suffices to have ears and 
eyes. On giving the subject, however, some further consideration, 
it will be allowed that it is but of little use for the eyes to be able 
merely to discern the colours in painting, or for the ear to hear only 
sounds in music; it is practised eyes and ears that are necessary. 
Habituated to disregard the advancement, in seeing and hearing, we 
continually, and as it were without our own knowledge, consider 
that as innate which is in fact an acquirement, The new-born 
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infant, who has eyes and cars, sees and hears at first very imper- 
fectly, and it is time alone that fortifies and perfects the use of each 
of these senses. Iam then right in saying that it is not only in 
appearance that we need previous study to enable the senses to enjoy 
music and painting, but even merely to be sensible of colours and 
sounds. 

If we were to stop here, the mind would go as nothing; but it is 
well known that it is impossible so to limit ourselves, for we cannot 
separate our sensations from our reason, and judgment is a necessary 
consequence of feeling. It cannot, however, be denied that the feel- 
ings of many persons are more exercised than their minds, and Saint 

Lambert has said, with as much truth asdepth, in his Poem of the 
Seasons, in speaking of peasants— 

“ Plus agir que penser, plus sentir que connaitre, 
Voila l’etat heureux du citoyen champétre.” 
This is exactiy the state of the question with regard to those who set 
up a pretension to be judges in the arts. You desire to criticise a 
piece of music, but are your ear and your mind equally practised on 
this subject? If one is behind the other, your judgment will be 
necessarily incomplete, and if both are in this respect much below 
the elevation they ought to have reached for such an office, we shall 
then have reason to anticipate on your part follies more or less bold, 
according to the degree of confidence you possess in your own 
powers, and the rank you occupy in your particular circle, or in 
public estimation. When Motiere consulted his servant, it was 
in order to assure himself that he had adapted his style to the com- 
prehension of the many, which in the drama, and also in all the arts, 
is necessary up toa certain point; -but he was far from appealing for 
every thing to this incompetent tribunal; this would have been an 
error in judgment, and to have confounded all styles and the various 
points of each. If therefore you are not above the level of the 
peasant or Mot1ERE’s domestic, whether it be in music, painting, or 
poetry, or in whatever art, limit yourself in each species to that 
which is adapted to your capacities. If you have understanding 
and literary attainments, but unpractised ears, not in the harmony of 
verse, but in that of music, do not incur ridicule by pronouncing 
upon it, for your opinions will be formed at random, and you will 
only abuse those whom it is culpable rather than gloriousto deceive. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
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The shoemaker ought not to go beyond the shoe when he desires 
to decide as a supreme judge. 

The following are the results of the preceding arguments: Ist. That 
music is a language, and anataral language ; that the latter interests 
the eye or the ear to which it addresses itself, in those things which 
it desires to transmit to the understanding ; whilst language properly 
so called, makes use of the senses of sight and hearing, as a master 
who orders his servant to repeat to another person words in a lan- 
guage he does not understand. The latter acquits himself of his 
commission without comprehending any thing of it, and this is 
the case with the eye and the ear in languages of convention.— 
2d. In order to be a good judge in art, the possession of an 
enlightened understanding amounts to little; it is necessary that the 
senses to whose jurisdiction the art belongs, and the mind, should be 
equally cultivated in the art itself. 1 do not mean to infer that to 
judge of music, painting, or poetry, it is absolutely necessary to be 
a musician, painter, or poet, but it establishes that one must have 
heard and seen much. with attention and interest, and with what is 
called a feeling of the art, either in poetry, painting, or music. And 
it also may be observed, that he who is well versed in all these three 
particulars will be a more competent judge of each.—The arts go 
hand in hand. 

Yes, there is connection between every thing in the arts, as well as 
in the sciences. They always address themselves to the understand- 
ing or to the heart of man by means of these senses, and the various 
ways of exciting this sensitive being are united the one with the other. 

It cannot be said that music offers so exact a representation of 
objects as painting, which is a species of mirror; nevertheless, it is 
tothe hearing very nearly what painting is to the sight. It is in 
that which escapes the eye, and which cannot be felt by the ear, 
that painting and music become less intelligible. In these cases the 
two languages have recourse to allegory, an idiom partly natural 
and partly conventional? and thus they are in some sort confounded 
with arbitrary languages in the same manner as the latter are con- 
founded with music in the onomatoperia, that is to say, in words 
imitating objects, such as cuckoo. 

It is not the musical system that is subject to the will of man, but 
man himself is submitted to it from the organization of his ear, which 
is found to be in relation with the type of music. I denominate the 
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musical type that which Rameau terms the sonorous body, or the 
generation of different sounds, produced by a single string of an 
instrument, put in vibration and resonance. The phenomenon of the 
decomposition of light, discovered by Newton, has nothing more 
remarkable or more astonishing than the harmonic generation. 
Every body knows that a ray of light decomposed by means of a 
prism, gives the seven primitive colours in the following order—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo or purple, violet. In the same 
manner the string of a piano or violoncello, or any sonorous body, 
produces seven different sounds, and what is more, the octaves of 
these sounds.* 

Whether Rameau really believed that the dissonance could not 


* The relations between colours and sounds, as shewn in the following 


extract from an Italian work, are extremely curious. Ist. There are 


seven colours contained in a ray of light, when decomposed by a prism ; 
the primordial sounds of the musical scale are also seven. 2d. There is a 
tonic and primitive colour, which serves as a foundation to other colours; 
there is also an original sound, which is the basis of other sounds. 3d. The 
space which the divided colours of the prism thrown on a sheet of paper 


oceupies, are found in the same ratio with each other as the numbers ex- 
pressing the intervals of musical sounds. 4th. The medium by which light 
is propagated is a fluid; so is the medium by which sound is propagated. 
It is an excessively subtle ether, properly called air. 5th. There is in the 
air, aerial particles or strings for each colour. 6th. The strings or aerial 
particles, being of various sizes and of various elasticity, vibrate differently 
and in unequal time; for the same reason the globules or etherial particles 
reflect the colours in divers degrees. 7th. The diversity of colours arises 
from the different vibrations which the light receives from the various 
nature of the etherial particles; so the diversity of sounds proceeds from 
the different impulses which the aerial strings receive from sonorous bodies. 
8th. The light boing struck at the same time by many particles, transmits 
several different colours at the same time, and without confusion; so the 
air transmits many different sounds to the ear, without confusing them. 
9th. The progression of musical sounds proceeds in a species of circle—for 
example, beginning at uf or do, and passing through all of them: we return 
again to the same uf or do—for example, do re mi fa sol la si do. This 
revolution is termed an octave, in which the second do has twice the acute- 
ness of the first. In like manner the —— of colours is conducted 
in a species of circle, proceeding from blue, thence to crimson, then to 
violet, and so on, gradually passing a the intermediate colours to the 
second blue, which (according to the ysis of Father Castex) is twice 
as clear and as vivid as the first, from whence the octave of colours began. 
The Jesuit, Father Casrex, cites other relations upon which he established 
his ocular harpsichord, in which colours were to have the same effect as 
sounds, and music was to have proceeded from light—but the project 
vanished, because more genius was displayed in its execution than judg- 
ment.—Ep1ToR’s TRANSLATION. 
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exist in nature, or whether he in vain endeavoured to found his 
system otherwise than on the perfect concord, he has not or would 
-not acknowledge in the harmonic generation, any other sounds 
than the generator, its major third, and perfect fifth, not in the direct 
order of his intervals, but as follows:—Do, sol, octave above the 
fifth—mi, octave above the third. Of all the sounds thus produced, 
the principal sound, improperly called the generator, is the only one 
that an unpractised ear can perceive. Hence the proverb : he who 
hears but one bell hears but one sound.* It is, however, certain, 
that a bell, as well as every other sonorous body, gives several sounds 
at once, or as at once. How is this? and what are these different 
sounds? It is this that I am going to explain. 


* (Qui n’entend qu’une cloche n’entend qu’un son. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





MR. H. SMART’S 


IMPROVEMENTS OF THE SQUARE PIANO FORTE. 


Arcrextiox, it is well known, has been turned, almost ever since 
its first invention, towards such a structure of the piano forte as may 
best conduce to its remaining in tune. One of the most powerful 
causes of the continual failure is considered to reside in the difficulty 
of making the case sufficiently streng to resist the great stress laid 
upon it by the tension of the strings, which, moderately estimated, 
must be equal to not less than 2500lbs. Mr. Henry Smart, the 
well-known violinist and leader, who is a piano forte manufacturer 
in Berners’-street, and wha is also the inventor of the most ingenious 
and complete Metronome ever contrived,* having given much con- 
sideration to this imperfection, has introduced a simple but very 
promising expedient to counteract the bad effects of insufficient cases. 

In square piano fortes the case is weakest where the strings are 
almost if not quite at the heaviest tension : this weakness, unavoidable 
according to the original structure, happens because the long block 
must be tapered off, in order to meet the progressive scale and the 
necessary shortness of the strings. The long block, if continued of 
equal width throughout, would give great solidity to the back of the 
case; but as this is incompatible with the present construction of 
square pianos, the backs are universally found to be curving out- 
wards where the long block is tapered off ; therefore, as the block may 
be said to be in some degree elastic, rather than firm and solid, there 
is an uncertain resistance to the pull of the strings, which must ren- 
der instruments of this description very liable to go out of tune, and 
particularly on removal. This is a fact well known to tuners, who 
are mostly obliged to move the instrument a little distance from the 
wall for the convenience of tuning, and on returning it to its place, 
it very frequently happens that much of their labour is lost, and the 
instrument is found to be out of tune again, which, however assisted 


* See Musical Review, vol 3, p. 303. 
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by concurrent causes, is mainly attributable to the want of absolute 
solidity in the cases. 

To obviate this defect, ithas been Mr. Smarrt’s aim to relieve the 
weak part of the case from as much of the strain as possible, by the 


introduction of a very strong cast-iron brace of the following shape, 
closely fitted to the angle block. 
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The black line represents the iron brace, the principle of which is 
too well known to need any comment here; it may only be neces- 
sary to say that the brace itself is easily and well secured, without 
the aid of glue, by the linings of the case, which abut up to it at 
A&B; and asthe brace clips the ends of the angle block at C&D, 
the iron tie E will resist the natural tendency of the angle block to 
force out the back of the case at A & C, and at the same it efféc- 
tually secures the angle block from being forced away from the case 
by the tension of the strings. 

There appears to be-much promise of success in this part of Mr. 
Smart’s plan.—A further benefit is conferred by the adoption of an 
independent sounding board, by which a longer continuity of vibra- 
tion is obtained, a greater freedom of tone obtained ; since, whatever 
the tension of the strings may be, the sounding board, being detached, 
is not liable to be at all affected. 
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Fourth Number. A Selectionof Popular National Airs, with Sympho- 
nies and Accompaniments by Henry R. Bishop ; the Words by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. London. Power. 


We well remember the intense pleasure that stole into our minds 
upon. our perusal of the first number of this the most exquisitely 
touching series of songs that has everappeared. As we go over them 
aguin and again, we feel all the extacy of the entrancing melan- 
choly, such airs and such words as the often-mentioned * Ali that’s 
bright must fade,” “ The Bells of St. Petersburgh,” and “ Hark the 
Vesper Hymn,” so sweetly breathe into the very soul. All the re- 
collections of all the joys and sorrows that have warmed or have 
saddened our existence come in throngs—till at lengih the memory 
of years is crowded into the associations of the moment when the 
first few sounds of any of these melodies strike our car. Fancy is 
filled full in an instant, and nothing that has been, is not, while we 
hear these melodies. 

Our readers will, after this relation, readily apprehend that we 
take up every new volume in continuation with fear and trembling. 
The world has already drawn so latgely from Mr. Moore, that 
we dread his mind, if not exhausted, must yield less and less of 
sterling ore. For what nature has been ever known to preserve its 
pristine delicacy, its fine tact, its brilliancy, its blush, its bloom, after 
enjoying the rays of so long so bright a sunshine? We dallied with 
these. thoughts and feelings while the book, this fourth number, lay 
unopened before us. At length we ventured, “trembling to un- 
close” the page, and to place it upon the piano forte—we exhausted, 
shall we confess it, its contents at one draught, not however hurry- 
ing the rich fluid over the palate, but flavouring drop by drop till 
our banquet was ended, and we fervently exclaimed, “ By all our 
hopes “tis all but equal to the first.” And so reader you have our 
first impulses from this charming production. 

We descend not very willingly to “second thoughts”—for these 
things (like Carta Lani’s singing, about which every sober creature 
says we are stark mad) are to be judged by their effects. Mr. 
Moore writes from the heart to the heart, and the only thing to 
be lamented is, that his, like all other such hearts, (some bodies are 
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constructed without them) sometimes is found when too late to need 
direction in its wanderings from the head. No one, if we may take 
him as he writes, ever so frequently or so boldly 

‘¢ Curs’d the cold maxims dame Prudence has taught” 
as himself, nor was there ever minstrel so likely to draw folks along 
with him into similar indiscretions. 

The present Number consists of fifteen different melodies—eleven 
are set as single songs and four as duets, with an additional duet to 
one of the airs. The subjects are those Ma. Moore has so often 
and so successfully treated before, and the images not very differ- 
ent—at least the manner is so intrinsically the same, the ‘ hints cast 
into the soul” are so precisely like the emotions the preceding volumes 
raise, that the hearer almost loses the apprehension of variety and 
certainly all concern about it. He cannot by any process be made 
to feel more, and this we conceive to be the true aim of the poet and 
the musician. 

The captivation begins at once, and the first thing that will catch 
and detain admiration is the airy and appropriate symphony which 
precedes “ Nets and Cages.” The melody is light, lively, and sim- 
ple. It is Swedish. _But Mr. Moone is hardly so successful in 
taking his Cupids as he has been in reversing the picture, and in 
making Cupid the sportsman—* Love is a hunter boy,” in.a former 
number, is addressed to the same class of perceptions, with more fire 
and in as gay a spirit; but this is the feminine of which the other is 
the masculine, and makes up in delicacy what it wants in force. It 
might perhaps better parallel in some of its imagery with “ The sale 
of loves,” but is in every respect far above that reprehensible song. 

The second, a Venetian air, is amongst the most beautiful in the 
collection. We have said the subjects and the images bear a near re- 
-semblance to'those previously published. Take this as one example— 


Vewertian Air, From No. 1. 

Oh ! come to me when day light sets, 
Sweet, then come to me: 

When smoothly go our gondolets, 
O’er the moonlight sea. 

When mirth’s awake and love begins, 
Beneath that glancing ray, 

With sound of lutes and mandolins, 

To steal young hearts away. 
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Ob! then’s the hour for those who love, 
Sweet! like thee and me, 

When all’s so calm below, above, 
In Heav’n and o’er the sea. 

When maidens sing sweet Barcarolles, 
And echo sings again 

So sweet, that all with ears and souls 
Should love and listen then. 


Venetian Ain, From No. 4. 


When through the Piazetta 
Night breathes her cool air, 
Then dearest Ninetta 
I'll come to thee there. 
Beneath thy mask shrouded, 
Pll know thee afar, 
As love knows, though clouded, 


His own ev’ning star. 


In garb then resembling 
Some gay Gondolier, 
I'll whisper thee, trembling, 
*¢ Our bark, love, is near.” 
Now, now, while there hover 
Those clouds o’er the moon, 
I'll waft thee safe over 


Yon silent Lagoon. 


Venice is the parent idea, and love and gondolets, and moons and 
silent seas, its natural offspring. We might take occasion as we go on 
to observe more similitudes of the same sort. But we are as little dis- 
posed to quarrel with these resemblances as with the identities that cha- 
racterize the novels of Taz Great Unknown. Pure originality has 
been so long exhausted, that we only ask of a writer to make us feel 
as he intends tomake us feel; and Mr. Moors doesthis. We must 
not however pass over this. air without giving it the praise of much 
deeper sentiment than its prototype exhibits. In the words there is 
nothing, but in the words and music combined every thing. How 

-much of it belongs to the power of fancy and association ? 
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The next in the series isa duet, (Sicilian air) “‘ Go now and dream,” 
very tender and very beautifal. 
‘€ Take hence the bowil”’ is Amacreontic, but with a tinge of melan- 
choly. It resembles Cart. Morris in-his finest vein, but is more 
like Mr. Moone himself. Morais was the father of this applica- 
tion of the reflective philosophy of magnifying our past joys through 
the medium of our tears, to song-writing of this cast. The germ of 
almost every thought that has since entered into such songs is to be 
found in bis most affecting Anacreontic, ‘‘ My spirits are mounting,” 
and in its companion, “ The tear that bedews sensibility’s shrine.” 
These are the essences which by sointion, have produced all the at- 
tenuated sweets that have followed. Ever since Mr. Moore com- 
menced this publication he has givem strong indications that the - 
restless pursuit of pleasure, without which youth is never satisfied, 
is giving ‘way to the more stationary enjoyments drawn from the 
memory of joys that are past, which mingle regret with delight. 
“‘ There comes a time” will suffice to prove that this song is only a . 
continuation of the desire of ease that had evea, when he wrote the 
former, taught him his time of retrospection was already arrived. 
Mr. Moore vbeys only the common lew of nature. “Instead of laugh- 
ing, I sit silen:ly reflecting,” says Honace Watrote, “how every 
thing loses its charms, when one’s own youth does not lend it gilding ; 
when weare divested of that eagerness and illusion with which our youth 
presents objects to us, we are but the caput mortuum of pleasure.” 

The duet “ Farewell Theresa” is one of the most exquisite things 
of the kind we are acquainted with. ft is a mixture of imagery, 
feeling, and truth, rarely equalled, and its beauty is simplicity 
itself. 

“ How oft when watching stars” is to a Savoyard air, which though 
familiar to our ears, has bred no contempt. In trath the song excites 
gentle pleasure without rising to any higher emotions. The last 
stanza, in comparing the effects of the arts, isa quaint and false con- 
ceit, to give music pre-eminence. 

Oh ! weak the power of words, 
The hues of painting dim, 
Compar’d to what those simple chords, 
Then say and paint to him. 
Words or painting or any other conventual symbol expressing the 
same thing, would have conveyed exactly the same gratification. 
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“ When the first summer bee,” a German air, is amongst the most ex- 
citing of thecollection. Spirit, sweetness, and passion, are all steeped 
in melody. 

“‘ Tho’ tis all but a dream” (a French.quadrille, either originally or 
by appropriation) is the one least attractive. The melody scrambles 
through distant intervals, and is scarcely above common place. The 
thoughts and images are also threadbare. 

“Tis when the cup is smiling,” an Anacreontic duet to an Italian air, 
is full of the God. It is perhaps scarcely possible to combine the ex- 
pression which is derived from declamation as well as from singing, 
more completely than is done in this composition. Its syllabic con- 
struction makes every note and every word carry peculiar force, while 
the ear feels the effect of rhythm and melody, and the intellect as+ 
sists in warming the heart. We must give the poetry, which has the 
strength and the archness that are only Moore's :— 


’*Tis when the cup is smiling before us, 
And we pledge round to hearts that are true, boy, true, 
That the sky of this life opens o’er us, 
And heaven gives us a glimpse of its blue. 
Talk of Adam in Eden reclining, 
We are better, far better off thus, boy, thus ; 
For him but two bright eyes were shining, 
See what numbers are sparkling for us. 


When on one side the grape juice is dancing, 
And on t’other a blue eye beams, boy, beams ; 
Tis enough ’twixt the wine and the glancing, 
To disturb e’en a saint from his dreams. 
Tho’ this life like a river is flowing, 
I care not how far it goes on, boys, on ; 
While the grape on the bank is still growing, 
And such eyes light the waves as they run. 


“Where shall we bury our shame,” isone of those powerful appeals to 
patriotic sentiment which are as peculiarly the property of this 
writer’s genius; and he has found a melody (as finely expressive as 
could possibly be made) from the very country whose disgrace he com- 
memorates.” This is a moment when all the world, excepting only 
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the Monarchs of the Holy Alliance and their minions, is agreed that 
the spirit of freedom should be cherished and strengthened by every 
sort of support. We, therefore, willingly lend our little aid, by’ in- 
serting lines that so long as a keen sense of dishonour be amongst the 
incentives to noble actions, can hardly fail to stimulate the generous 
and the brave. Naples and all Italy may soon have an opportunity 
to redeem their estimation. 


Where shall we bury our shame? 
Where, in what desolate place, 
Hide the last wreck of a name 
Broken and stained by disgrace ! 
Death may dissever the chain, 
Oppression will cease when we're gone, 
But the dishonour, the stain, 
Die as we may, will live on! 


Was it for this we sent out 
Liberty’s cry from our shore ? 
Was it for this that her shout 
. Thrilled to the world’s very core? 
Thus to live cowards and slaves— 
Oh! ye free hearts that lie dead, 
Do you not e’en in your graves 
Shudder as o’er you we tread? 


“‘ Ne’er talk of wisdom’s gloomy schools,” is another light Anacreontic 
to a Mahratta air, very animated and excellent. The same melody 
is adapted to a duet, but as the second part is merely in thirds, it adds 
little, if at all, to its force. 

The closing piece, ‘ Here sleeps the Bard,” a highland melody, is 
set for three voices. It is simple, solemn, affecting, and may, we 
think, be sung with great effect. But we know not why it should, 
and yet, ‘* Hark, the vesper hymn,” the pure, the beautiful, the 
unequalled vesper hymn, will rise unbidden to degrade its suc- 
cessor by an unnecessary comparison. This comes of doing one’s best 
at first, but it would have been the same in the end had ‘* Here 
sleeps the Bard” preceded its superior, except that the former 
would have had a life of celebrity till its eclipse, which it can- 
not now enjoy. The musical idea is the same and a very old one 
it is. The most elaborate and most sublime example is to be found 
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in Dn. Crorc’s “ Methinks I hear the full celestial Choir,” which 
poor BartLeman used to sing with such exalted expressiveness.— 
“¢ Hark the vesper hymn,” contrasted admirably with Dr. Crorcn’s 
composition by its simplicity. The ground is therefore occupied. 
The opening of Dansy’s “ Awake Eolian Lyre” may, perhaps, 
bear even a nearer resemblance.to the musical thought. 

On reviewing the whole, we can but be struck with the grand 
characteristics and expedients by which so much is wrought. The 
first is, the appeal to sentiments that are universal, and to feelings 
that all mankind acknowledge with delight; the second is the 
accordance of these sentiments with the sounds—probably arising 
out of the reason we have formerly* given in speaking of one of 
these Numbers, that the poetry is the offspring of the music, which, 
however singular it may seem, since it is only the converse of the 
proposition, appears to be more successful in producing fine adapta- 
tion than composing music to words. Last, and not least, is simpli- 
city of construction. Almost every note has its syllable, and con- 
sequently its expression. This satisfies every understanding and 
every heart. Complicated effects are for the scientific alone, who 
generally employ themselves in observing the mechanism or the 
genius—in short, in philosophizing too much to feel intensely. In 
these words and these melodies there is nothing to think about: they 
reach the ear, the understanding, and the heart, at the same instant 
and with equal force. Hence their general captivation ; and never, 
we will venture to say, was any collection so universally attractive, 
so universally enjoyed. 

We lave reserved the last place to speak of Ma. Bisnor’s share 
in this elegant work of originality and compilation. In these very 
trifles he has shewn excessively fine taste; for his symphonies and 
accompaniments are exactly what they should be—neither a note too 
much or a note little. The symphonies ate by turns expanded or 
contracted according to the claims of the subject, and in all cases in 
perfect keeping with the poetry and the melody; in a word, they 
add to the meaning of the principals to which they are adjuncts.— 
The same propriety reigns throughout the accompaniments. Taken 
together, they give much more consequence to Mr. Bisnop’s genius, 
in the eye of taste, than from their nature would be previously con- 


* See Musical Review, vol. 1, p. 225. 
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ceived. Tue Fourta Numser or tne Nationa Arrs then 
sustains, fully sustains, the reputation of the series, in spite of the 
admitted sameness which reigns throughout. Indeed we do not know 
how we can pay a higher compliment to-this Part than when we say 


that, relatively to the best of its predecessors, it may be described as 
alter et idem. 


Grand Concerto for the Piano Forte, composed by Frederick Kalk- 
brenner. London. Clementi & Co. and Chappell & Co. 


It is not less necessary than it is curious to compare the same 
species of composition at various periods, since it is only by such 
comparison that we can come to apprehend the changes which art 
undergoes in its progress, and consequently to judge whether it is 
benefited or deteriorated by time. In almost all cases, we believe 
the complaint is, that simplicity is obliterated by complication—that 
is to say, that new parts are added—the inevitable consequence of 
the exhaustion of those forms, which being the most prominent are 
earliest seized upon, and the application of fresh minds to the con- 
templation of the same studies and the same designs. Influenced by 
these reflections, and unwilling to go back to any very remote period, 
we turned to one or two of Dussex’s grand concertos. Dussex’s 
name is of no mean repute—but the difference perceptible between 
the prodigious executiou required by Mr. KaLKBRENNER’s concerto 
and Dussex’s is all but incredible, yet Dussex’s grand concertos, 
when they were composed, were thought to task ability for their 
performance. At this time of day many a girl of fourteen, nay three 
fourths of the children examined as candidates the other day for the 
Royal Academy, would play them creditably. But there are, we 
suspect very few persons indeed, either in or out of the profession, 
who could execute Mra. KatKBRENNER’s to his satisfaction—pro- 
bably not half a dozen in the country. To look at it might appal 
the boldest, but to hear the rapidity with which such a player as 
himself presses on a piu allegro is the only way to comprehend what 
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the author intends, and indeed what is possible. Without such a 
practical demonstratjon, we will venture to say no one would arrive 
at any just knowledge of what is required to play that stupendous 
example of persevering industry—a modern grand concerto. Indeed 
the compositions of twenty years ago appear only like the incipient 
efforts (they were almost such) of execution, when placed by the side 
of those of Humme tr, Katxsrenner, Moscue ces, and Fietp ; 
and yet our histories abound with tlie wonders effected by Scar- 
LaTTI,* who lived at five times that distance of years, He was then 
no doubt a wonder, and admired accordingly ; but what would 
Scaruatti have said could he have been desired to play one of the 
concertos of our age? 

By what bounds execution may be limited, it is difficult if not im- 
- possible to say, but to judge from immediate impressions it should seem 
it had reached its ne plus ultra. It may be matter of doubt whether 
this torrent has produced more the grandeur of inundation than the 
generative effects of irrigation ; but it must at least be admitted that 
great skill and science have accompanied this fevolution in style. It 
is now necessary to treat the orchestral parts of a concerto, with all 
the grandeur and richness of a symphony, and consummate art is 


* The following illustrative anecdote is from Dr. Bursey’s history. “ ‘Tos. 
Rosetncrave, being regarded as a young man of uncommon dispositions for 
the study of his art, was honoured by the Chapter of St. Patrick’s with a 
pension, to enable him to travel for improvement, and about the year 1710 he 
set off for Italy. Being arrived at Venice in his way to Rome, as he himself 
told me, he was invited, as a stranger and virtuoso, to an academia at the 
house of a nobleman, where, among others, he was requested to sit down to 
the harpsichord, and favour the company with a toccata, as a specimen della 
sua virti. And, says he, ‘ finding myself rather better in courage and finger 
than usual, I ex myself, my friend, and fancied, by the applause I 
received, that my performance had made some impression on the company.’ 
After a cantata had been sung by a scholar of Fr, Gasparini, who was 
there to accompany her, a grave young man, dressed in black and in a black 
wig, who had stood in one corner of the room, very quiet and attentive while 
RoseingRave played, being asked to sit down to the harpsichord, when he 
began to play, Rosy said he thought ten hundred d—Is had been at the instru- 
ment ; he never heard such passages of execution and effect before. The per- 
formance so far get: his own, and every degree of perfection to which he 
thought it possible he should ever arriye, that if he had been in sight of any 
instrument with which to have done the deed, he should have cut off his own 
fingers. Upon enquiring the name of this extraordinary performer, he was 
told that it was Domenico Scarcatti, son of the celebrated Cavalier Axrs- 
sanpro Scartatti. Roszincrave declared he did not touch an instrument 
himself for a month.” 
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required so to combine the solos with the mass of harmony as not to 
injare the brilliant effects expected from the principal instrament. 
In short a concerto may now with propriety be termed a symphony, 
with the piano forte obligato. 

The concerto before us begins as usyal with the full orchestra. The 
introduction is grand and imposing, and the real subject, which is 
very striking, is anticipated in bar 22, and treated in double counter- 
point with great skill and effect. The wind instraments introduced 
on the last bar of page 1 produce a fine rich combination. In page 
3 the subject is most ably and ingeniously treated, per diminutionem 
et per augmentationem in the treble and base. The effect of the 
tutti is superb, and manifestly shews that the author’s knowledge 
and power is merely repressed by the priccipal dedication tocomposi- . 
tion for hisown instrument. The opening of the first solo in page 3, in 
octayes with both hands, is full of energy, and the passage marked 
‘¢ melanconico” is replete with sentiment and feeling. At p. 4, staff 2 
begins a passage of shakes; every note of which changes the harmo- 
nies, and is a successiog of most ingenious inganni—a brilliant pas- 
sage follows, and in page 5 the middle part has a charming effect, in 
imitation of horns; which passage is afterwards taken up by those 
instruments, whilst the piano forte by a striking accompaniment is 
preparing itself for the grand finishing passage of the first solo. To 
form an idea of the effectiveness of this point, it must absolutely be 
heard from the fingers of a first-rate player. Towards the conclusion 
it darts like a divided thunderbolt through a double chromatic pas- 
sage in contrary motion, and finishes with a most brilliant shake. 
The next solo, page 10, begirs with an inversion of the subject by an 
enharmonic transition from Bb with the fundamental 7th to B major, 
which Jeads into a passage of great expression, capable of displaying 
the most refined delicacy of finger as wellas of mind. Page 11, in 
the 2d and 3d staves, isa passage of singular elegance and fancy, 
supported by the wind instruments. This leads toa pause, where 
there is an example of double, treble, and quadruple shakes.— 
Without the aid of some additional fingers this effect cannot be car- 
ried further. Page 12, The piano forte takes up the principal subject 
in the base, whilst the right hand has a running passage, in E}, minor. 
After a short modulation the passage is inverted, and the principal 
subject is taken up by the treble: this is wrought with great ability, 
through various and rich modulations, and with increasing fire, until 
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the author reposes on the dominant ofthe key. Page 13. This solo 
concludes with a splendid passage of octayes with both hands. The 
whole orchestra now takes the subject for 10 bars, the bases of which 
are bold, rich, and full of grandeur. The third solo (page 14) is of 
course @ repetition of the first, except the concluding passage. Here 
we must remark that modern composers have deemed the old mode 
of repeating in the tonic what had before been heard, as too monoto- 
nous, and haye therefore introduced new but analogous matter, which 
trom its very situation is required to transcend in effect that which 
has preceded. Indeed what is particularly observable in the present 
style is the manner in which the principal passage of the solo is 
wound up, Whenevery thing appears to have been dune which was 
within the power of execution, and the audience are in expectation 
of the close, by an artful and appropriate transition the performer 
commences a new series of brilliant difficulties, so far transcending 
the former, that imagination could scarcely have fancied their possibi- 
lity. Here Mr.K. has displayed his powers with the most complete 
success; for it is impossible to conceive a more brilliant conclusion 
than he has effected. All that force of imagination, fire of exe- 
cution, and knowledge of the power of the instrument, could com- 
bine for the purpose, have been called into use, and the effect is not 
less admirable than extraordinary. 

In the adagio the author has excluded all the stringed instruments 
but the bases, and considering the want of sustained vibration natu- 
ral to his instrument, has beautifully contrived to supply that defi- 
ciency by the employment of the wind instruments, whilst he wanders 
about and expatiates on his own, ina most delightful manner, through 
passages of great elegance and feeling—like a bee over the sweets of 
a delicious garden. Although this movement occupies but 60 bars, 
it gives ample scope for the performer to display all the finer deli- 
cacies of execution, the powers of expression, and the fanciful deco- 
rations of which his art is capable. For want of space we cannot 
enter into a minute analysis of its scientific contrivances, which in 
every part display the master. 

After all that we have said, or have been desirous of saying of the 
astonishing brilliancy of the solos in the allegro, it would seem as if 
this quality was scarcely capable of being carried further; and cer- 
tainly the author had a miost formidable difficulty to surmount in 
communicating a correspondent fire and vigour to the rondo. But 
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this difficulty he has surmounted with unexhausted powers, bearing 
the hearer on to the last notes with unabated attention and admira- 
tion. The subject is remarkably animated, and formed on repeated 
notes, with a succession accented and slurred by twos. We shall 
not dwell on the manifest excellence of this movement, the effect of 
which can hardly be conceived without that ardour of execution for 
. which the author is so highly celebrated. But we cannot pass over 
a passage of triplets of so striking an effect, nor the fine modulation 
at page 34, which from C4 major to D passes into a soft and elegant 
passage, to prepare, by a moment of repose, for the fiery and tre- 
mendous tirade with which he brings this splendid movement to a 
conclusion. Nothing can be more striking and effective, and we 
again repeat that nothing short of the most consummate art and 
masterly conception could have rendered the author capable, after 
such reiterated brilliancy, of going on in an increasing ratio to the 
very last. 

Much of this power in composition unquestionably ar'ses from the 
extraordinary perfection to which modern masters have carried their 
knowledge of the instrument, and their prodigious execution. Al- 
most every where in that before us are to be perceived traits deduced 
from such an intimate acquaintance with the resources to which such 
attainment leads. The three lower staffs of page 7 contain passages 
requiring the greatest delicacy and rapidity, while the first upon 
page 8 calls for such distinct repetition of a single note as renders 
the precise execution particularly difficult. Upon page 10 we find 
delicacy combined with the power of giving sudden and effectual 
force to one note, essentials. Page 27 contains a passage of triplets, 
double notes, and one of great force, which require an uncommon 
hand, and combinations of all these qualities are indeed demanded 
throughout. Velocity isthe master faculty, for without this the rest 
are as nothing. ‘To describe how such a performer would play such 
notes as are to be found in pages 36 and 37 is impracticable. To 
obtain the * honour due” to this composition, Mr. KALKBRENNER 

.must play it himself. One Hand alone could bend the bow of 
ULysses. 





Introduction and New Rondo for the Piano Forte ; by J. B. Cramer. 
London. Birchall and Co. 

Military Rondo for the Piano Forte ; by F. Kalkbrenner. Op. 62. 
London. Chappell and Co. Clementi and Co. 

Rondo for the Piano Forte, in which is introduced Henry R. Bishop's 
admired Duet in the Opera of Maid Marian; by F. Kalkbrenner. 
Op. 65. London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter.and Co. 

Bishop’s popular Duet, “ As it fell upon a day,” arranged as a 
Rondo for the Piano Forte; by Ferd. Ries. Op. 104. No. 2. 
London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter and Co. 


The Rondo is perhaps one of the most attractive and popular 
species of composition for the piano forte. This may be attributed 
to its possessing more melody and less science and elaboration in its 
construction than the concerto or sonata. The latter undoubtedly 
claim the highest rank; but there are few amateurs whose mere 
powers of execution are equal to the performance of a concerto, and 
still fewer who can enter into its merits as a scientific composition. 
The rondo, on the contrary, is seldom as elaborate or as difficult; it 
is full of little snatches of melody, either original or from some 
popular air, and these in the hands of a composer of imagination, 
are so ornamented and enlivened that they cannot fail to be felt and 
understood by the dullest ear and head, while they excite those to 
exertion whose powers are not of the first order, and who need en- 
couragement. The pieces now before us are composed by three of 
our best masters, and afford very excellent specimens of their various 
styles, but they differ so widely in manner rather than in merit that 
we intend no comparison between them, although we have classed 
them together. 

Mr. Cramer’s rondo has all the grace and elegance which so 
especially characterize his compositions. The introduction opens 
boldly, and in the fourth bar has a cadence of great taste. On the 
eighth bar the time changes, and some arpeggio passages, such as 
those written for horns, and which appear mingled with others of a 
more cantabile nature, produce a very good effect. The air, in ~ 
time, is of a national character, having something of the French 
style about it, and is very graceful and full of melody, as is also thé 
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passage beginning at bar 2, stave 5 of page 3: that at stave 1, page 
4, sounds like an old acquaintance, but we cannot remember where 
it comes from; it is impossible however to quarrel with its introduc- 
tion here. The cadenzas and remplissage which connect the aits are 
in excellent taste—they aim at no peculiar originality, either in 
construction or modulation, but are simple, elegant, and in character 
. with the rest of the piece. The whole composition will, we think, 
afford great pleasure and advantage both to the student and the more 
advanced performer. 

Mr. Katksrennen’s rondo is in Eb major, and as the title im- 
plies, has all the strongly marked accent and rhytliim of a march. It 
opens with a movement of great strength, softened by occasional 
touches of a gentler character. At bar 1, stave 3 of page 2, are in- 
troduced three quavers in diatonic progression, for both hands in 
unison, upon which three notes are formed many ingenious passages 
during the rest of this piece. Thus we find it the basis of the phrase 
occupying the same and the succeeding stave, where it first appears ; 
again at stave 1, page 4, staves 4 and 5, page 8, staves 3 and 4, page 
10. All these passages exhibit great contrivance and science on the 
part of the composer, and demonstrate on how simple a foundation 
the most elaborate combinations may be formed. Another striking 
feature in this piece is the cadenza begitining at bar 3, stave 3 of 
page 5, and continuing to the tepetition of the subject at page 7. It 
is original, powerful, and consequently difficult, particularly where 
the shakes are introduced. Its various forms aré certainly not alto- 
gether novel, but Mr. K. has combined and adapted them with 
great skill; and in this branch of the art his genius is generally par- 
ticularly apparent. From the above sliort analysis it will be seen 
that the rondo is in a spirited, strong, and bold style; there are 
however passages of a softer kind scattered through it, but its de- 
cided character is that of force and brilliancy. 

The duet “ Come hither my little foot page,” from Maid Marian, 
is adapted by the same composer as a rondo. It is of a very differ- 
ent nature from the military rondo, but yet it contains strong evi- 
dences of the same hand. The subject which is deservedly a favour- 
ite, receives additional interest from Mr. K.’s adaptation. The ori- 
ginal phrases he has appended are many of them graceful and deli- 
cate, occasionally contrasted with passages of greater force and ani- 
mation. Mr. KaLksrenner has here introduced a new mark of 
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expression which we think ought to be generally adopted. It cone 
sists of the following sign 4 and signifies that the note over which 
it is placed is to be held rather longer than its real duration; and is 
to be played with more expression than it would otherwise receive. 
The intentions of the composer cannot be too strongly indicated to 
the performer, and the service of this addition to the signs of expres- 
sion is strongly exemplified in its application to the piece under 
examination. 

Mr. Ries’s rondo is also founded on a duet of Bisnor’s, * As 
it fell upon a day.” Mr. R. has done his subject justice, which is no 
small praise; he has kept up the spirit of the piece, and exhibited 
great taste in the division and adaptation of its phrases, intermingling 
them with bold and animated original composition. This lesson 
must, we think, become a favourite. 

We earnestly recommend these four rondos to the piano forte 
player, they will extend his knowledge of the resources of his art, 
and of the verious talents of existing composers. 
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Twelve select Melodies, with Variations for the Flute and Piano Forte ; 
composed by C. Nicholson and J. Burrowes. London. Chappell 
and Co. and Gonlding and Co. 

A volume of Studies, consisting of Passages selected from the works of 
the eminent flute composers, and thrown into the form of Preludes, 
with occasional Fingerings, given with a view to facilitate their execu- 
tion. A set of original Exercises are added. London. Power. 

O Dolce Concento, with wasn te by Nicholson and Burrowes. 
London. Power. 

Four volumes of Flute Bainiten consisting of 48 menabine. London. 
Fentum. 

Twelve Select Airs, with Variations as, Flute Solos, with Piano Forte 
Accompaniments. London. Clementi and Co. 

Le Bouquet, or Flowers of Melody. London. Clementi and Co. 

A Pot Pourri, for Flute and Piano Forte,’ introducing “ Life let us 
cherish,” “ Auld Robin Gray,” and favourite Quadrille, “ La 
Matilda,” asa Rondo. Clementi and Co. 


Preceptive Lessons for the Flute. London. (For the author); by 
Clementi and Co. 

Six Fantasias. London. Clementi and Co. 

Mayseder’s Polonoise, for the Flute and Piano Forte. London. 
Clementi and Co. All the Flute Parts by C. Nicholson. 


Amongst the antient Greeks—that people so celebrated for the 
powerful effects of their music—the flute was the first of instraments. 
It was held in particular esteem in polished Athens, where its inven- 
tion was even attributed to Minerva. Penricies and Socrates we 
are told were the scholars of Damon. The Thebans were renowned 
above all others for their performance upon it. The Lacedemonians 
had a song which said, “ that a good player on the flute would make 
a man brave every danger and face even iron itself.” ANTEGENIDES 
improved both the flute and the dress of the performer. He was the 
first who appeared in public with delicate Milesian slippers and a 
saffron-coloured robe. Many and various indeed are the anecdotes 
of the instrument of the performers. Dorion, the flute player, was 
a voluptuary and a man of wit as well as a musician. Supping one 
night with Nieocreon, in the island of Cyprus, and admiring a 
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rich cup of gold on the sideboard, “the goldsmith will make you 
just such another whenever you please,” said the Prince—* He will 
obey your orders muck more readily than mine, Sir, replied Dorioy, 
so let -me have that, and do you bespeak another.” AtTHEenzus 
observes, upon this passage, that Dorion belied the proverb which 
declares, that 
Nature gave brains to flute players, no doubt ; 
But ah, in vain, for soon they blow them out.” 

In what estimation the flute was held should however most appear 
from the fact, that Ismen1as, a musician of Thebes, gave three 
talents, or something more than 580/. for an instrument. Messrs. 
Clementi and Co. would be most happy, we suspect, to furnish a 
ship-load ata fiftieth part of the price, and yet we question whether 
Ismentas’s purchase had half the excellences of those made by these 
worthy manufacturers, after the model of Mr. Nicholson’s celebrated 
instrument. If indeed any thing would raise a doubt in the minds 
of the moderns concerning the wondrous effects of the music of the 
antients, it would be the nature of the instruments by which all 
these marvels were wrought. There is shrewd reason to imagine 
that it was the simplicity as to the knowledge of musical effects and 
the natural excitability of temperament reigning amongst these 
great folks that must account for the miracles—not the excellence of 
their music or their superior skill in its execution. 

Those however who are emulous to support the honor of the flute 
will find abundant evidence in the classics, and in our own histo- 
rians, who have distilled all the essence from them. The history of 
this instrument has, in all ages, presented a great variety of matter 
for speculation—and if it does not enjoy the power of raising all the 
passions in this our time to the height related in former days, it 
is come to bear a much more important and general part of late, 
both asa single and accompanying instrument, in our public con- 
certs, and more especially in our private musical exercises and de- 
lights, than heretofore. It is for this last reason we propose, in the 
present article, to convey some general notin of the later progress 
of the instrument, by giving a sketch of the recent performers, their 
style of execution and composition, -taking for our text, works of 
Me. Nicuotson, who now stands pre-eminent both as a composer 
for the instrament and as a player. 

We shall commence with Ma. Drover, whose talents as a per-’ 
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former, deservedly received the most brilliant applause on his arrival 
in this country. It could not escape the attention of an intelligent 
observer, that his embouchure, as well as the bore of his flute, was 
exceedingly small, for the purpose of giving great brilliancy to 
the upper notes, on the display of which he manifestly rested the 
principal attraction of his performance. This construction of the 
instrument however, totally destroyed all its lower, rich, mellow 
tones, and deprived the performer of those contrasts which are so 
important in bringing back the attention to the very excellences 
which he was ambitious todisplay. This gave a monotonous effect to 
all that he did. The delight, and we may add the astonishment 
with which his first performance was heard, was diminished at the 
second or third, and at length a talent so calculated to excite admi- 
ration, was listencd to with indifference. His method of articulation, 
though resembling double-tongueing, was not really so, but was 
some modification of the organs peculiar to himself, which gave him 
the power of the most brilliant, distinct, and rapid execution that 
can be conceived, and to which he seemed to think every other 
excellence worthily sacrificed. His intonation was perfect, but there 
was no volume of tone, and the absence of the richer notes of the 
flute rendered him unable to play an adagio with any thing like the 
effect which such a movement requires. It appeared as if to pro- 
duce the tone at which this performer aimed, nothing more was 
requisite than to take an octave flute and play an octave below. By 
the manner in which he executed his passages, one should be in- 
clined to decide, that he had originally practised on a one-key flute; 
for in slow execution the defect of his fingering was very perceptible. 
His amazing facility in rapid notes concealed this defect; but we 
are fully persuaded, that had he performed an adagio in a flat key, 
the imperfection would have been manifest to the most cursory 
observer. 

The character of Daovet’s compositions clearly prove, that the 
observations we have made on his playing are correct. They 
are mostly in D, G, andeC, and the passages are such as to shew off 
to advantage his peculiar style of execution. When performed by 
himself, they have a very brilliant effect, but an amateur can never 
hope to produce it. There may be more, but we do not recollect to 
have seen more than one adagio of his composition in G, the whole 
effective passages of which lie in the upper notes, 
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The reputation which Tutov had obtained in his own country 
was rather injurious to his success in this. The expectation which 
it raised in a public already accustomed to the briltiancy and clear 
articulation of Drover, and the masculine power and expression of 
NicHotson, was not easily satisfied ; and TuLov, although a very 
elegant and finished performer, was treated with an indifference 
which his talents by no means deserved. His compositions are 
greatly superior to those of Drovet, evincing much more science, 
taste, and feeling. 

Gasntietsxy’s works have very deservedly a high reputation ; 
they are replete with knowledge of effect, taste, and science; but his 
passages do not always lie well for the instrument. 

BersiGutier’s productions are excellent—full of beautiful pas- 
sages—conducted with fine taste, knowledge, and correct judgement, 
and tlways written both for the performer and the effect, according 
to the genius of the instrument. 

Kvutav is also agood musician, understands the instrament well, 
and evinces considerable taste in his compositions. 

ScHNEIDER appears to possess a more prefeund knowledge of the 
instrument than any of the rest. His passages, though brilliant, are 
not difficult, because they are all constructed on undeviating and cor- 
rect principles. His beautiful duets, written expressly for the sharp 
and flat keys, are models for this species of composition. 

Weiss, although extravagant, has a copious flow of ideas, which 
only want study to reduce them into more regular form. ‘That he 
has great talent, taste, and fancy, his Fantasias, Variations, and Two 
Hundred Studies, are a sufficient evidence. As a performer, he has 
much elegance, taste, aud facility. His principal deficiency, like 
that of Tunov, is want of power. 

We now come to Mr. Nicuonison, whose father was an ad- 
mirable performer on the flute, and who dedicated much time to the 
improvement of the instrument. In this he was eminently successful, 
and at his death, left his son in possession of a knowledge of the 
principles on which he proceeded, and a genius highty capable of car- 
rying those principles into execution. The rich, mellow, and finely 
graduated quality of tone which he now produces throughout the 
whole compass of the instrument, sufficiently evinces the success 
which has attended his exertions. It would be superfluous to enter 
into an elaborate examination of Mr. Nicuoxson’s unrivalled ex- 
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cellence as a performer, since all yur readers must have, in common 
with ourselves, frequently felt and witnessed the delight and admira- 
tion which always accompany his performances. His purity of 
intonation, his perfection of double-tongueing, and the rich contrast 
and variety of which he is enabled to avail himself, from the great 
power as well as delicacy and sweetness of his tone, are sufficiently 
known; his whirlwind rush from the bottom to the top of the 
instrument, in the chromatic scale, is also too striking a characteristic 
of his style to need comment; but we must not pass over two new 
effects on the instrument, which he was the first to introduce—we 
mean that species of vibration which is particularly observable in the 
musical glasses, and which, judiciously used, has a very beautiful ef- 
fect ; and the still more important accomplishment of Gliding, which, 
on the violin and other stringed instruments, is productive of so much 
expression, and which had hitherto been deemed unattainable on the 
flute. The opinion long entertained that this is an imperfect instra- 
ment, must now be considered as no longer just, since by the rules 
reduced to practice in Mr. Nicnoxson’s “ Preceptive Lessons,” 
every note may be produced by more than one mode of fingering, 
and even should that be found insufficient, the end may be obtained 
by the modification of the embouchure; so that the flute may now 
be said to approximate as nearly as possible tothe human voice. In 
this work the whole process of execution is laid down in the most 
clear and intelligible manner, from the most simple to the most 
difficult passages, and throughout the whole range of keys. The 
rules laid down are intended for those who have made some progress 
on the instrument. His chief object .is to elucidate its peculiarities 
in regard to tone, fingering, articulation, gliding, vibration, and 
harmonics. He gives the best and easiest mode of fingering the scale 
of which he treats—the most perfect and approved shakes—a variety 
of useful exercises, calculated to facilitate the improvement of the 
pupil—a pleasing. slow air, and a familiar rondo in each number ; 
the last six contain the remaining major and minor keys; and in 
the arrangement of the exercises, airs, and rondos, he has rendered- 
them as pleasing and attractive as possible. 

Thisis Ma. N.’s chef d’ceuvre, and has explained away most of 
the difficulties hitherto existing, while by the new methods of finger- 
ing he has adopted, the student will find he gains great power of 
improving his tone. 
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Nothing can more clearly shew the mastery this author has 
obtained over the grand impediments of the instrument than his 
performance last year at Covent Garden Theatre, where he executed 
an adagio» (that test of tone, taste, and expression,) without the 
accompaniment of a single instrument, and such was his complete 
success, that an encore was demanded by the whole house with 
acclamation. In pathetic movements he has no rival.- 

His Fantasias-are full of taste and imagination, particularly the 
one in four flats, which perhaps exhibits a greater command of the 
instrament than any thing he has written. His Airs with Vuriations 
possess fancy and brilliant passages, all admirably constructed for 
the instrument, not only with regard to effect, but to the advantageous 
practice of the student. The twelve seloct melodies, written in con- 
junction with Ma. Burrowes, are amongst the best, but they for 
the most part call for practised execution. It isin point of fact a 
concertante arrangement, which increases the interest, but adds to 
the difficulty. 

Oh dolce Concento is very pretty, and more accessible to players 
in general; and the twelve select airs published by Cuementi and 
Co. are less hard than the melodies, are almost equally brilliant, and 
lie particularly well for the instrument. One of his best efforts is, 
the Pot Pourri, which he has played so often in public. The in- 
troduction is written to display the power of the instrument, and it 
leads to Mozart’s air, to which a donble-tongue variation is ap- 
pended. The adagio is beautiful, and the quadrille worked up to a 
lively finale. 

Le Bouquet, or Flowers of Melody, is a selection of favorite airs, 
with variations, and embellished as duets—but so arranged, that with 
very few exceptions, the subjects are almost equally interesting as 
solos. , Besides many airs of Hanpex, Anne, Haypn, Mozart, &c. 
this work contains a variety of national airs and favorite pieces of 
Rossint, and other eminent authors. Eighteen numbers have ap- 
peared, and the work will be completed in twenty-four parts. 

Mayvseper’s Polonoise, which has been much played by the vio- 
linists in public, is a good adaptation, the accompaniment being 
arranged from the score, and several of the passages altered to suit the 
instrument, altogether affording a brilliant lesson. 

By this enumeration it will be seen Mz. Nichoison has been an 
industrious and a successful writer, when the practice necessary to 
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account... In bringing this Catalogue Raisonnée of his princi- 
= before-the reader, we have-as it were laid down a chart 
for ‘the direction of -flute-players -in. géneral. By it they may 
find both instruction and amusement—at the same time they will 
_gather from out - sketches of thé styles of different performers, whose 
_Sompositions aré most dikely to suit:their own. manner,’ and be 
“senabled to select different specimens of the best, which we hope will 
be useful ‘to a large circle, since the flute has been of late so conti- 
nually associated with the ‘piano forte, in a combination so highly 
calculated for domestic amusement. 
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: a second: oe eo oe by Charles Neate. Op. 5. Landon. 
de pasa ke Chappell and Co. 


Aepeoatas we believé, signifies nothing more than a composition, 
the practi¢e-of which-4s intended to improve the hand, and conse- 
quefitly, the touch. In plain English, itisan exercise, and in this 

" sénve “it is" always received by amateurs ; most of whom, when the 
master‘hints at the introduction of a toccata, put on sad and rueful 
faces, like persons. condemned to hopeless toil. 

‘ Now, we-alinays haye-thé interests of this class of persons very 

; y that part of it which consists of our own 

fair pupils, we would speak a word or two of consolation to them; 

‘and would assure them that some authors, a few of whom we are 

about lo name, bave done much to render their toil pleasant as — 
as profitable. 

Cue#Ent1, whom the voice of musical Europe slasee et tha beg 
of his depariment of art, bas published many compositions which 
delight by their fancy and invention, while at the same time they are 

te, xe se to further. the improvement of the dili- 
“And lis is there unacquainted with Caamen's 
fot PME Recncckeas from the title of one of his other 
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Other production we can call tomind. Ries, Karksrennen, C. 
Potter, &c. have given to the world many exercises of the most 
pleasing and useful description; and Mr. Neate some years ago 
published a highly interesting Toccata, which may be found at the 
ehd of his sonata, dedicated to WoetFi. He has now favoured us 
with a second, which we shall proceed to examine. 

The introduction contains some very good passages, but on the 
whole, it strikes us as being toolong. ‘This, perhaps, may be owing 
to a certain monotonous effect in the base, which divides the bar 
too much, we think, by semi-quavers. 

If, however, we feel any thing like languor towards the conclusion 
of the introduction, we are amply relieved by the subject of the 
Toccata itself, which is so natural and pleasing, that we shall extract 
it for the amusement of our readers. See Plate. 

Excelient employ is give??to both hands, in the first part of the 
movement, which terminatéfwith a passage in which the parts are 
ably wrought together. Sve No. 2. 

The second part commences with a farther elaboration of the same 
idea, and by reference to our extract No. 3, it will be seen that Mr. 
Neate improves as he goes on. The whole passage is constructed 
in a masterly manner. In page 7, at the end of the fourth line, our 
author introduces a very agreeable episode, somewhat in BeetHo- 
VEN’s manner, which gives a pleasing relief tothe whole. But in 
concluding this part, and in the last bar of the page, he has com- 
mitted a rhythmical error, by extending the phrase to the middle of 
the bar—whereas it should have terminated at the beginning. We 
are aware that this licence is frequently taken in the present day; 
but we consider it as one of those departures from the just principles 
of art, which are among the unpleasant signs of the times, and 
against which we shall never fail to raise our feeble voice. 

After this episode, the movement proceeds with some very clever 
adaptations for both hands, of portions of subjects which have 
been heard before. The coda is preceded by the passage which 
we have exhibited in our extract No. 2, but Mr. Neate has 
contrived to give fresh interest to it, by several new dispositions of 
the parts. , 

We have been induced to pay particular attention to this produc- 
tion, not only from our great respect for the anthor as a musician, 
but also from this consideration—that, although it is long since he 
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obtained high eminence as a piano forte player, it is but lately that 
he has devoted himself seriously to composition. 

In reviewing some of Mr. Neate’s former works, we did not, 
perhaps, keep this circumstance sufficiently in view, and spoke of 
them in a tone of too much asperity. We shall never be backward 
to acknowledge such things, when we think them true, and we feel 
no hesitation whatever at present, because we may fairly say, that in 
his second Toccata, our author has shown considerable improvement. 

There is more effective simplicity in it, and there is a total absence 
of all those attempts at astounding modulation, which so pitiably 
disfigure most of the writings of our day. A mania for extraneous 
modulation, which shall make people gape and bless themselves, is 
the disease which mostly affects modern composers, especially those 
of the rising generation. We have frequently been solicited to 
undertake their cure, by many persons'¢4sense and taste, who prefer 
pleasure to astonishment. This, howevyy, is not the place for such 
an attempt, were we inclined to ie, wine we shall therefore 
conclude by saying, that Mr. Neate’s Toccata is a valuable addi- 


tien to the many pleasing and useful exercises which we before 
Possessed. 


The Music of the legendary Opera, called Maid Marian, or the 
Huntress of Arling ford, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden ; composed by Henry R. Bishop, composer and director of 
the Music to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. London. Gould- 
ing, D’Almaine, and Co. 


If this piece has secured to itself popularity by deriving its story 
from that tale so attractive to every Englishman, that tale, which 
first learned in his childhood, grows with his growth and strengthens 
with his strength, it has been rendered even more attractive by the 
acting of Mr. C. Kemste, as the burly friar Tuck, and by Miss 
M. Tree’s singing, and by Mr. Bisnor’s music. But few musical 
dramas (we cannot bring ourselves to call them operas) have indeed 
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been of late so successful. Let not the reader suppose, however, that 
Maid Marian bears any affinity with that well-known May-day per- 
sonage, the companion of Jack of the Green. It is merely the incog- 
rita which the daughter of Baron Fitzwater assumes on becoming the 
spouse of the Earl of Locksley and Huntingdon, when he takes to 
the merry greenwood under his nom de guerre—that name which 
shall live so long as England lasts—the bold Rosin Hoop. But to 
the music. 

The revival of several of SHaxsPeare’s plays, and the introduc- 
tion of music, we have already remarked appears to have turned 
Ma. Bisuor’s attention strongly to the compositions of an early age, 
and if not the absolute and sole directing cause of his forming a cor- 
respondent style, has yet given a more visible and durable form to 
his adoption of an English manner of writing, if there be such a thing 
as originality in English composition. Were we called upon to 
demonstrate the characteristics, we should say it is a style formed on 
the madrigalists and the early dramatic writers; that it is more 
syllabic in melody than melismatic; more compact, more vigorous, 
than the compositions of our own time, and indeed of any time since 
Arne. For he ‘himself copied, and all the writers for the stage 
have since made the Italian operas their models. If we can trust our 
own discrimination, Mr. Bisuor in his adaptations to Suaxs- 
PEARE, and in this piece at least, has left the Italians pretty much 
out of his view, and with a classical propriety has turned to 
Martuew Lock and Purcett, and the madrigalists, as presenting 
the national objects—not of direct imitation—but of remembrance 
and regard, and this, as we esteem it, is the exercise of a sound judg- 
ment and of good taste. 

The piece opens with one of those very common circumstances in 
operas—a train anxious for the arrival ofan individual, and “ Hark,” 
and “ Look out,” and ‘the courser’s tramp,” are the natural ingre- 
dients of a dialogue-chorus of such a nature. Mr. Bisnop has 
succeeded amazingly well in “ The Slave,” upon a similar occasion— 
the difference is, that there a ship and here a knight are the objects 
of expectation. This chorus is very airy, the subject is flowing, and 
“ the tramp of the courser” is thrown into the accompaniment, while 
the occasional breaks add to the interest, by an emotion allied to the 
feeling of anticipation which they are designed to image. There is 
no other word that will describe this but effective, which it is ina 
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high degree. The next piece we should be disposed to call a dra- 
matic ballad, for it rises out of the simplicity of the common ballad, 
and yet is of no other class. Its effect, therefore, depends upom a 
degree of expression which can rarely be given without scenic effects. 

One of the attractions of the play we have said is to see Mar. ©. 
Kems-e ia the Friar; and here follows a song, written we presume 
for a man who cannot sing. It was to be a melody with as little 
melody as possible, which, whether said or sung, would be agree- 
ably jovial. 

* The love that follows fain” is more truly modern, and more resem- 
bles the Italian, than any thing else in the piece. It is however a 
mixed composition, having a beginning like a cavatina, and a second 
part between the aria parlante and the aria di bravura, the voice 
part resembling the first and the accompaniment the second order of 
airs. It is a spirited:and agreeable melody. 

But we shall better fulfil our task by classing than by particularia- 
ing the several compositions, which are far more equal in merit, con- 
sidering their real. eminence, than the pieces in any opera that we 
recollect. There is a quintett, “ Though he be now a grey grey friar ;” 
a glee for four voices with a chorus—another chorus of villagers, a 
second. glee, “* With hawk and hound,” a military chorus, the minstrel 
glee (by. three sopranos), “* O bold Robin Hood,” a gice for six voices, 
and the finale. Most of these thus far resemble each other in. con- 
struction. Each part has distinct solos, which add brilliancy and 
variety, and takenas dramatic concerted pieces, they are all very de- 
lightful. They all. possess air as well force, and some are light and 
cheerful-as the life they celebrate. 

The songs are as follow :—** The slender beech,” for atenor, begins 
with a cantabile and ends witha declamatory second part. It reminds 
us of some of Storaca’s—not as to melody, but structure. In this 
respect it is of:such a kind.as “When the robber,” in the Iron Chest. 
‘ Tet us.seek the yellow shore” is a soprano song, second only to its 
precursors, “* Bid me discourse” and. “ Should he upbraid.”—This air, 
we should say, is perfectly English, & not less original ; for it is yigor- 
ous.and terse in its phrases, simple in its harmonies and modulation, 
with such passages as our soundest composers used—yet fresh withal, 
and bracing and playful as the breeze from the element concerning 
which it,descants. It were hard to say, when a composer has written 
so well and so much as Mr. Bissor, thatany one species is-his pecu- 
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liar style ; but we think most assuredly that nothing he has done is 
more excellent than the songs we have just cited. 

“ To arms, tis Freedom calls” is an aria @ abilita as effective as most 
of its kind; but such things are only for the stage. May we own, 
we never absolutely admired, “ The soldier tir’d” outef its place im the 
opera. Hacknied however as isthis species of writing, Ma. Brsnor 
hasshewn his power im the composition before us. The next air, 
“ Orwell do I remember,” is a truly simple and beautiful ballad, 
breathing melody and expression, and in a very pure taste indeed.— 
Cam wesay more to. recommend it? If we could, we certainly would, 
for it deserves. all that can be said. 

We have thus catalogued all the pieces except a duet, ‘* Come hither 
my littls foot page,” a pretty trifle, written to fit Miss Tate and 
Master Loncuurst, who having delighted the town in a similar 
way before, must continue to do:the same so long as Master Lonc- 
HURST'S voice shall last. 

We repeat that we doubt whether Mr. Bisror has written any 
entire musical drama so good as this. It is more uniform, more 
level, more pleasing, and more elevated, than:any of his we can call 
to mind. And this for one who has: written nearly fifty successful 
operas.is no light praise. Inpiain truth Ma. Brswor is a man of great 
fertility, great versatility, and great power. And we doubt also whe- 
ther any composer now living has either written'so much, so good, or 
so little faulty music as he has. Had he adapted to Italian words 
and for a genuine opera, his name would have extended itself much 
further, known however as it must be. When we look over the trash 
in the way of poetry he has set, (we do not allude to Mr. PLancue’s, 
who has written some most elegant things) the misery sucha mind 
must-have endured in labouring to give expression to nonsense and 
inanity, and in staking reputation upon such materials, awakens our 
deepest sympathy. Why does not Ma. Bisnop endeavour to pre- 
vail on his. principal in the National Airs to. join. him in a regular 
opera? It would be an experiment upon national taste, well worth 
their combined powers, and might afford them the glory of completing 
what Arne began, but what his age was not sufficiently ripe to re- 
ceive and establish. 
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Partant pour la Syrie, a favourite French Air, arranged for the Harp 
by S. Dussek. London. Chappell and Co. 
A favorite Hanoverian Air, with Introduction and Variations for the 
Harp, composed by T. Chipp. London. Chappell and Co. 
When the Wind blows ( Bishop’s favourite Round in the Miller and his 
Men), arranged for the Harp, with an Introduction composed by 
N. Ch. Bochsa. london. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter & Co. 
Fificen brilliant and short Preludes for the Harp,in the principal Major 
and Minor Keys, intended to be played before any Piece of Music ; 
composed expressly for his Pupils, and the leading Passages fingered, 
by N. Ch. Bochsa. London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter & Co. 


We have arranged the above lessons according to their different 
degrees of difficulty and merit. The first combines the passages 
which so frequently occur in harp music, and which belong to the 
character of the instrument, in a way most likely to interest and im- 
prove the student—grounding them upon a favourite Air, and giving 
them as much variety as possible. 

Mr. Cuipr has taken the same forms—namely, arpeggios, octaves, 
triplets, the sons harmoniques, &c. combining them with rather 
more complication. These two lessons will give the young performer 
a general knowledge of the style of his instrument, and will smooth 
the way to higher exertions. 

Ma. Bocusa’s composition is less difficult than those he has 
lately published. The subject alone is a great recommendation to 
the piece, and Mr. B. has worked it up with much elegance and effect. 

The Preludes by the same composer he recommends the student 
to acquire by memory: they are so written as to have the appear- 
ance of extempore performance—thus leaving the time and senti- 
ment to the taste of the performer. It appears to us that they would 
equally well serve as exercises, both for execution and expression. 
They are in various forms and different styles, and moreover exhibit 
a very fair specimen of the foundation of .Mr. B.’s particular man- 
ner. If practised according to the directions pointed out by the 
numerous marks of expression, they will confer the advantages of 
rapid execution, and the power of instantaneous and bold transition. 


Bonbonniere Musicale ; a Set of easy and agreeable Pieces, composed 
and fingered for the Piano Forte, by I. Moscheles. Op.55. London 
Clementi and Co. 

Introduction and Rondo for the Piano Forte, composed by I. Mos- 
cheles. Op. 54. London. Chappell and Co. 


The Bonbonniere Musicale consists of nine different movements, 
written entirely for beginners. We have seldom seen compositions 
expressly adapted to the early stages of the art, so full of interest and 
advantage to the pupil. They are written and fingered with great 
judgment, and while they will confirm the hand and bestow ease and 
execution on the learner, they will give a decision and something 
like a style, so rarely attained by amateurs, even at a much later 
period of study. Mr. Moscueves will have done much good by this 
little work ; but the benefit will be increased, if he continues this 
series of early lessons, gradually increasing their difficulties, as his 
excellent taste and judgment shall direct. 

The Introduction and Rondo is one of the least difficult composi- 
tions from Mr. Moscueves’ hand. The Introduction is extremely 
beautiful: we are not able to point out any one passage more striking 
than the rest—they are all equally expressive and elegant. The 
Rondo is animated and graceful, full of vivacity and spirit, and of 
rapid and vigorous execution, well contrasted with passages of more 
sentiment. In the composition of this piece, the composer has evi- 
dently levelled the extreme difficulties of his style to the comprehen- 
sion and powers of the middle order of amateurs; and by thus 
relinquishing somewhat on his own part, and by adorning his work 
with the graces of melody, united to the severer ones of modulation 
and execution, he will improve and direct the taste of those who but 
too often only desire to be pleased. 

Cosi all’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soave licor gli orli del vaso: 

Succhi amari ingasnato intanto ci beve, 
E dall’ inganno suo vita riceve. 





Flow on, thou shining River,” from Moore's National Airs, with 
Variations; composed for two Performers on the Piano Forte, by 

' Ferd. Ries. Op. 108. No.1. London. Power. 

God:save the King, with Variations and an Introduction for toe Per- 
foriners on the Piano Forte, by W. Holder, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter and Co. 

March, for two Performers on one Piano Forte, composed by John 
Henry Griesbach. Op.5. London. Chappell and Co. 


Airs with variations, arranged as duets for the piano forte, are now 
very general, and we believe they have only become so within the 
last few years. They have the same character as the Solo, except 
that they admit greater complication and variety from the employ- 
ment of four hands, and consequently of a greater number of parts. 

Mr. Rres’s Duet displays taste and imagination.—Its subject, a 
Portuguese Air, from the First Number of the National Airs, is an 
exquisite melody, and certainly requires no little delicacy and grace 
if its adaptation to variations. Mr. Rres has apparently felt 
this, and while he has on the one hand avoided worn-out phrases, he 
has on the other escaped all extravagance. Amongst the best varia- 
tions, we may point out the second for its excellent combination of 
the dotted and staccato passages for the right hand, ‘with the legato 
triplets for the left. The third is also remarkable for its somewhat 
novel construction, the interest excited by the replications between 
the hands, and its delicacy and expression. The change of key and 
time in the fifth is well managed. Variation seven is new and én- 
riows—but we cannot quite determine whether we are exactly pleased. 
The March and Coda are full of animation, and form the conclasion 
of this piece, which we recommend to all daet players. 

Mr. Howper’s Variations upon “ God save the King” have 
considerable merit. The Introduction is spirited and somewhat 
imposing. The variations exhibit no peculiarities of construction, 
but are nevertheless agreeable, and generally speaking preserve the 
character of the Air. The first, fourth, and seventh, are the best ; 
the latter is particularly good; and they are al! brilliant, without 
being difficult. 

Mr. Grizspacn’s March is altogether an original composition, 
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and, as the work of a young composer, very praiseworthy. The 
suhjcct is bold, and the contrast afforded by the introduction of the 
triplets is judicious and effective. There is a decision of style about 
the whole piece which augars well for future excellence. 


Moral Songs, written by W. F. Collard ; the Music composed and 
adapted by J. C, Clifton. Eight Numbers. London. Clementi 
and Co. 


The application of philosophy to education is gradually extending 
itself to all the branches. But let us be understood, for the word 
philosophy is sometimes used in a bad or acontemptuoussense. By 
philosophy, as we here employ it, we mean a knowledge of causes 
and effects, an acquaintance with the laws which govern the mind 
and our affections, and the reasoning which deduces from them the 
art of making instruction conduce to the virtue and the happiness of 
after-life, The great principle, that 

*¢ The child inrposes on the man” 
has been for ages acknowledged, but the doctrine of association has 
never been closely studied and scrupulously acted upon in the pro- 
cess of education till Miss Epaeworru elucidated its practical 
operation. At length it has reached our music, and we doubt not but 
Mr. Cotvarp will receive his reward in the approbation of his own 
heart, and in the thanks of parents, and indeed of all who are inte- 
rested in training (he minds of youth, and cspecially of females. For 
who is there that has attended to the subject and has not discovered 
the danger and the folly of introducing amongst the earliest ideas 
(which are ofiea those that remain the latest) and the most powerful 
associations a girl imbibes—those false notions of tlie great passion 
that charms and disturbs existence, which oug, songs inculcate ? 
Love is their grand, nay indeed we may say thdiiffiniversal theme. 
The history of three-fourths of our females, if truly told, would exhibit 
a most afflicting and most degrading result. Their minds, prepared 
by natural sensibility, and careless and improper nurture, are softened 
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into such @ state that the heart willingly surtenders itself to the first 
ittipressions of the kind, impressions often genetatéd by attentions 
that have no object beyond the meré politesse of the moment. But 
the effect upon the suffeter is the same—life becomes a listless blank, 
and vague notions of imaginary delights are drawn only to overshadow 
the after hours of existence. This has been long perceived by many 
of those who haveengaged in the very useful task of writing books 
for infant and opening minds. But music, that vehicle of strong 
associations, the more seductive from its combined influence with 
poetry, has hitherto (to the best of our belief,) been unthought of or 
neglected. Ma. CoLLArp, however, ‘lids taken up the idea of pre- 
paring a series of songs adapted to the feelings of an éarly stage of 
life, and inculcating such sentiments as may improve the natural 
affections and rear the love of virtue without wandering into passion. 
How he has executed his task we shall proceed to demonsttate. 
Modesty, reciprocal affection between paretits and children and 
friends, compassion, duty, &c. ate the leading virtues he choses for 
his themés, and to be as simple as is consistently possible with good 
sense and elegant imagery, is his obvious ptinciple. We shall give 


thie words of two ot three, to assist our exeimplification. 


No, 1. 
THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


Beneath a touch as light as air, 
This modest plant receding, 
Conveys a moral to the fair, 
Well worth their careful heeding. 
For O! what chat can equal thee, 
Belov'd of all, sweet modesty! 
rr 
The rudest hand this plant will spare, 
“hed deem it more deserving, 
Tish ali the gaudy flowers that flare, 
And seem to court observing. 
For O! what charm ean equal thee, 
Belov'd of aff, sweet modesty ! 





No. 4. 


What make’s the morn’s fair beam 
More fair and lovely seem ? 

A heart that’s free from guile. 
What makes the shades of night 
As sweet as beams of light? 

The pure heart’s cheerful smile. 


Who hears the thunder roll 
With calm and tranquil soul ? 
The heart that knows no guile. 
What turns pale envy’s dart 
Upon its own false heart ? 

A pure and cheerful smile. 


Then who in scenes of joy 
Would life's quick hours employ ? 
Mast have no heart of guile; 


So come what fortune may, 
Her Jooks shall still be gay, 
And wear a cheerful smile. 


No. 8. 


What can wealth or what.can beauty, 
Ever half such sweets impart, 

As the dear delights of duty, 
Yield the good and grateful heart. 


Like.the balmy dew of morning, 
Beaming on the blushing rose, 

Duty’s charm the heart adorning, 
Feeds the fragrant health it owns. 


Sever’d from that source of pleasure, 
Other joys are quickly spent ; 
Duty’s pure unsullied treasure, 
Yields for ever true content. 
n2 
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Of the musical construction we have to say, that the melodies are 
almost throughout sweet and attractive—the first we think a little too 
chromatic—the second (by the author of the words) is as pretty as it 
is simple—the third is pleasing—the fourth rises still higher, and is 
one of the best—the fifth resembles the Irish melodies, and is very 
good ; in a word, they are all such as will please the ear and catch 
the attention. We cannot too earnestly recommend both the design 
and the execution to mothers and instructresses, and to masters who 
estimate the first impressions youth receives, as influencing in the de- 
gree they really do, thesubsequent intellectual habits. We beg tosay, 
however, that though eminently adapted for young pupils, they are 
no objects of disdain for those who are more advanced, and we may 
perhaps suggest the propriety of carrying forward the same notion 
into a series that may rise both in sentiment and execution. Indeed 
in some of these songs the second verses are so varied as to convey 
theelementary principle of improving melodies by expansion and 
ornament. The little terzettos added at the close of some of them 
are also well fancied, as enabling more than one member of a family 
to take part. We can indeed speak by experiment of the pleasure a 
father derives from giving and assisting in the musical education of 
a family. There is in it acharm none can know but those who have 
experienced a delight which increases at every step of the progression. 
We conclude, therefore, by recommending these publications on this 
ground as well as on the score of their general merits, and we hope to 
see the same hands carrying the principle still further; for though 
we do not say that all songs are the vehicles of dangerous associations, 
we must be free te declare, that there are by far too many which 
ought never to meet the eyes of young females. 

The songs are printed singly, and of course with titles and blank 
pages. Might not the whole collection be rendered to those who wish 
forthem, at athird of the price, by being printed with one title, 
without waste of paper? ‘This appears to us an object worth atten- 
tion, as the work is addressed to those wholly who require a succession 


of songs. Does not the title ** Moral Songs” also carry too austere 
a notion? 


> 





A Second Series of Twelve Fantasias, or Exercises forthe Harp; 
composed by F. Disi. London. For the Proprietor; by the Royal 
Harmonic Institution. ’ 


The Harp has been in all ages the instrument of aristocracy, for 
thongh played by wanderers in early days, it was for the amusement 
of Monarclis, Princes, Knights, and Dames of high degree, ‘and'the 
minstrel had place and privilege, praise and rich largesse. At the 
present time scarcely any thing in art declares more speakingly the 
diffusion of opulence, than the frequency of this costly production of 
music and mechanism. Yet there are few of our readers perhaps 
who ate acquainted with the degrees by which its present perfection 
has been attained, and as Mr. Drz1, the composer of the work at the 
head of the article, is the inventor of a recent improvement, we shall 
take this opportunity of giving a concise narrative of the Tater‘ pro 
gtess of the construction of the harp, and of combining with ott 
relation some account of the nature of his contrivance. 

The first capital modern addition to these instruments, which ‘we 
must now venture to call antient harps, was the inventor ‘of the 
pedal, which the world owes to a Mr. Simon, a native of Brussels. 
Tts date is about 80 years back, and it superseded the triple harp, or 
that with three rows of strings, which had been in ‘use ‘fromthe 
fourteenth century. The pedal harp ‘was therefore also known under 
the denomination of the French harp, and was commonly imported 
from France about 40 years ago, when Mr. Sesastran Enanp first 
undertook to remedy its very obvious defects. The principal of 
these, as Ma. Prerre Erarp remarks in his beautiful publication, 
“© The Harp in its present improved state compared with the original 
pedal harp,” is, that “ that the peda! to give the string a second sound 
draws it out of the vertical perpendicular, which lateral motion greatly 
increases the difficuliy of the execution, and tends to put, the string 
out of tune.” There were also other evils arising out of imperfect 
mechanism and the materials of the frame, which would have ten- 
dered it impossible to use strings of the size now employed. 

Mr. Erarp’s first patent was granted in 1794. He changed the 
entire construction of the mechanism, first, by placing it exterior to 
and independent of the wood, and secondly, by making jit to act 
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between brass plates, which thus served as true and immoveable 
bearings for the different centres, and, by being affixed to the neck 
of the harp, gave it additional strength. 

But the master contrivance appears to have been that for shorten- 
ing the string, and thereby prodacing a change of a semitone in its 
pitch. This contrivance is called the fork, and consists of two short 
prongs or pins projecting from a flat circular disk of metal, which 
is made moveable upon anaxis. Between these pins the string passes 
insa, straight line, but by the moiion of the pedal and its me- 
ehaviem, (a system off levers and connecting rods) the string. is 
elevated by the one and depressed by the other, and is thus contracted 
in its; length, soras toigive, the desired semitone. By these arrange- 
ments Mr. Eaanp was enabled to employ stouter strings, which has 
geently improvedthe generalione. This was called the single-action 
harp, but still the instrament thongh perfect in its mechanism so far 
ne it went, was defective in its musical requisites. It was xestricted 
as.iomodulation. Mr. Erarp applied himself to remedy the evil, 
and in 1821 he completed a harpwhich produced upon every string 
three distinct sounds, the flat, the sharp, and the natural of each de- 
aomination of note, and this without altering the position of the 
atsings, or their place under the hand. The purpose was however 
effected by winding up tbe string on,a pin, in which Mr. Erarp 
saw disadvantages that made him subsequ-ntly seek other means, 
which he found in the application of.a second fork, and a reciproca- 
ting movement. Thus the string undergoes one or two shortenings, 
atthe .pleasure of the player, by means of the fonks, which are 
brought into action by the pedal and its connecting mechanism, 
‘To ebiain.one shortening it is fixed into a first notch in the frame, 
4o obtain another ,into,a second, and then it is suffered to remain sp 
long.as the semitone is required. This movement has certainly the 
imerit of great simplicity, considering its mechanical operation and 
effects. Five pieces only are employed, of which the flat plate or 
disk, and: prongs are two, and the motion distributed from one axis 
only, 

Ma. Ernarp made some ovher,arrangements respecting the base 
strings, which by abating the tension upon parts rendered the whole 
sore perfect, more free from the danger of distorting the frame, and 
consequently mere likely to preserve its intonation. He alsojim- 
sproved the mechanism of the pedal by a gontrivance which directed 
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it to the notches when required, facilitating the action to the per- 
former. Thus perfeoted, the double-action harp not only possesses 
twenty-seven scales complete, fiftcen major and twelve minor, with 
the advantage of an unform fiagering for them all, but also that 
there ave twenty-one sounds in each octave ; the intonation therefore 
of thie sotnds is much the most perfect of all instruments with fixed 
sounds. 

Ma. Dizi calls his invention “ the Perpendicular Harp.” . The 
ptinciple is that. the tension of the strings acts upon a centre, 
parallel to the centre of the colamn, as well as to that of the sonorous 
body. He has arranged his mechanism between plates of iron and 
brass, which are at such a distance as to allow the strings to vibrate 
freely. These plates are held together by the pins which serve to 
turn the string, The strength of these metal plates is much more 
than equal to the pressure upon them, and they are therefore not 
liable to the common disturbances and evils arising ftom loss of 
shape. 

The column which assists in supporting the mechanism, takes the 
pressure exactly in the centre, and therefore has no tendency to in- 
cline to either side. The strings are stated to possess a freer power of 
vibration, and consequently the tone is prolonged. They are more- 
over so placed, that when at their utmost tension they still preserve a 
straight line and make no angle: 

Mr. D1z1 has substituted a damper pedal for the swell, by which 
means the sons etouffeés may be produced without the common action 
of thehand. There are severals implifications in the mechanism, and 
the instrument being alike on both sides, is more uniform in its ap- 
pearance. But the principal excellence we conceive to be that which 
Ma. Erarp speaks of as a desideratum, namely, that the string is not 
drawn out of its vertical perpendicular. In a duet-between Mr. 
Bocusa and Mr. D1z1, at one of the concerts last year, we certainly 
were struck with the superior tone of Mr. Dizi’s instrument; but 
whether it was owing to the construction of the harp or the abilitirs 
of the performer, we could not possibly determine. Both these art- 
ists enjoy the highest degree of reputation. 

We come now to Mr. Dizi’s Fantasias. The practice of these 
exercises will give a freedom of hand, a command of the instrument, 
and a general facility. Each exercise is of one construction, that isto 
say, one consists of octaves variously employed, another of triplets, 
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a third’ of the different modes of using double notes, &c. &c. By 
this means the same passages, when occurring in other pieces, will be 
found comparatively easy, by one who has acquired them in these 
studies. He wiil have gained a general irisight into different styles, 
a knowledge of the powers of his instrument, and of the means of em- 
ploying those powers: Mr. Diz1 has also attended to the effects 

‘produced by the different touches if we may so term them. For in- 
stance, the legato is variously employed at Nos. 13, 15,17. Fourteen 
is an exercise upon the crescendo & diminuendo. Theallegroagitato 
is well exemplified in two ways, at 10 and24. The cantabile at 21. 
Exereises do more to smooth the way of the scholar than any other 
mode of practice. Nor are the loftier graces.of expression sacrificed 
to éxeéution. Indeed the former are so dependent on the latter that 
we know not why they should ever be divided. It is impossible to 
give fine expression in any branch of the art without a perfect com- 
mand of the technical means the instrument, whatever it may be, 
affords. Mar. Dizi has blended them together with skill and judg- 
ment, nor has he neglected the blandishments of grace and melody. 
We may point out Nos. 15, 19,20, and 21, as particularly elegant. 
The study of such exercises will therefore lay foundations on which 
may. be formed a first-rate performer, for all the requisites of a good 
style are attended to, and Mr. D. has marked out the path which 
will ultimately lead to perfection. 
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Scena e preghiera, Gran Dio che regoli, con Violoncello Obligato, as 
sung with the greatest applause by Madame Catalani ; expressly com- 
posed for herby Pio Cianchettini. London. Mitchell. 

Scena e Duetto, Che Vira mia disarmi, as sung with unbounded applause 
by Madame Catalani and Mr. Sapio, at the New Argyle Rooms, 
May 22, 1822 ; expressly composed for them by Pio Cianchettini. 
London. Mitchell. 

Cavatina and Polacca, Sei tu solo il mio tesoro, with Violin Obligato, 
as sung with unbounded applause by Madame Catalani, at the Bath 
Choral Concerts, 1822; expressly composed for her by Pio Cianchet- 
tint. London. Mitchell. 

Evening’s Daughters,a Canzonet ; the Poetry by the Reo. G. Croly ; 
set to Music, with an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte or Harp, 
by Pio Cianchettini. London. By the Royal Harmonic Insti- 
tution. 


We have recited these titles at length, malgre the nauseous “ un- 
bounded applause,” in order to mark the occasions that gave birth 


to the compositions. But we do not visit upon Mr. CrancHertint 
the bad taste and worse policy of the commendatory part—such was 
the art of publishing, but it is now quite exploded, for no one pays 
the slightest regard to such pretensions. Not but that in this instance 
the fact is probably quite true-—Unbounded applause, it is most 
likely, was given to these compositions, for the best of all reasons— 
they deserved it, and were sung by CaTALANI. 

In our last notice of Mr. C1ancuertrint’s productions* we related 
that he had accompanied that celebrated singer, during her musical 
tour through England, in the quality of Conductor of her Concerts, 
and we made some obervations upon her style, which naturally arose 
out of works written to display her peculiar manner. We recur to 
these remarks again in this place, because they exactly apply to the 
compositions before us; and we could not without tautology repeat, 
neither could we in justice pass over them. But these songs are of 
a higher cast than the former, and do far greater credit to Mr.C1an- 
CHETTIN1's genius, of which we shall note some decided character- 
istics. The first of them we consider to be a rich and elegant fancy, 


* Vol. 4, p. 224. 
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filled with images ; he has too a fine sensibility. Unless we deceive 
ourselves, he has studied Haypn and Mozart, and the eminent 
Italian masters of the middle age, much—his elective attraction, his 
affinity, to use terms borrowed from chemical science, is towards 
melody, and melody stamped with the impress of passion. Tenderness 
prevails, but it is not without fire. There is a spirit in his writing, 
which demonstrates that his studies have been chiefly addressed to 
dramatic composition, and that his notions of expression lead him to 
that branch of art. His style too is Italian. From the proofs before 
us, we must say he is improving rapidly, and has indeed attained a 
considerable elevation. 

The Scena e Preghiera opens with a recitative of good expres- 
sion, and the cantabile which succeeds is truly beautiful. The 
allegro is also remarkable for melody, passion, for transition of 
effect and for the power of ornament which it admits, as well as the 
fancy it displays. It is really amongst the best modern songs we 
have seen. The Scena e Duetto is more impassioned, but of scarcely 
less merit. The Cavatina and Polacca have some sweet passages, 
particularly in the slow part. The polacca too has the merit of 
departing completely from the common-place forms writers have 
hitherto thought essential to its character, but which is nevertheless 
sufficiently preserved. Perhaps in such passages (di bravura) there 
is not much more expressiveness than in solfeggi, except that they 
carry an airy spirit, and it belongs peculiarly to Mapame Cara- 
LANI to invest them, however difficult it may appear, with exquisite 
tenderness. Of this the composer was well aware, and to his 
acquaintance with her powers we refer the composition. Though we 
had not the delight of hearing Mapame Catatant in this song, so 
perfect is our apprehension of her manner, that we have no doubt of 
the effect she gave. 

Last comes Mr. Crancuettini’s English Canzonet, and it is the 
work of a polished taste and an elegant imagination. Mr. C. chooses 
his words with a truly classical discrimination—no mean trait of 
judgment—and this is delicate poetry, (in the sense that Prospero 
applies the same epithet to Ariel his “ fine spirit,’”’) very gracefuljy 
set. The arpeggios of the accompaniment drop in at intervals, and 
adorn the sweet vocal air so daintily, that we scarcely know which 
pleases us the most. Together they make a canzonet, which is cer- 
tainly of a very superior order. 
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From these praises the reader will discover that we think highly 
not only of these particular productions, but of Mr. Ciancuertini's 
powers generally. His slow movements possess greater sweetness 
and greater expression than the more rapid, which probably will be 
thought to enhance the composer’s merit. Some consideration 
should also be given to the circumstance, that the airs were made for 
so eminent a singer, which places limits at the same time that it con- 
fers advantages upon the composer’s powers. We certainly do 
estimate them highly. He has strong sensibility—a fine fancy, and 
a fervour of expression from which good things have proceeded, 
and from which great things we hope will proceed. 


Let the shrill Trumpet’s warlike voice; by W. H. Cutler. London. 
For the Author, by Clementi & Co. Preston & Co. and Chap- 
pell & Co. 

Thoughts of Home ; by W. H.Cutler. London. Paine & Hopkins. 


O Love is like the Beam ; by C. M. Sola. London. Chappell & Co. 

Constancy ; by George Vincent Duval, Esq. London. Power. 

Mark: the sad Rose ; by Philip Knapton. London. Chappell & Co. 
and Goulding & Co. 

Thou art the giddiest Youth alive ; by G. Kiallmark. London. Gowl- 
ding, D’Almaine, Potter and Co. 

Ode to Solitude; by Samuel Webbe. London. Chappell and Co. 


The first of our articles is a part of the exercise performed for the 
author’s Bachelor’s degree at Oxford. It is a base recitative and air 
in score, written upon the model of Hanpe’s songs of a similar 
description, and is in asound oratorio style. The second is also a 
recilative and air by the same hand, with a flute accompaniment, 
and is an agreeable ballad—but without any remarkable character- 
istics, except that it rises much above the general level. Mr. Soua’s 
transcends its predecessors in point of grace and a livelier accompa- 
niment. Mr. Dovat has also produced an elegant melody, and has 
set the last verse in two parts. This canzonet confirms the opinion 
we have before given, that in this species of composition the amateur 
now-a-days frequently equals, if he docs not exceed, the professor. 
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Mr. Knapron’s is also a recitative and air, a good way indeed 
below his “ There be none of beauty’s dayghters” —but still an agree- 
able composition. 

Mr. Kiattmanrx has been successfal in giving the natural ex- 
pression Mrs. Orte’s words require, and has decorated the simple 
sweetness of his melody by a figurate accompaniment, which 
heightens the general effect. 

Mr. WesBE’s composition we esteem the soundest and in the 


highest vein. It will feed the disposition that loves the subject— 
solitude. 


Farewell to Scenes to me still dear; by George A. Mazzoni, Esq. 
Amateur. London. Walker. 

Tis said Young Love seeks Myrtle Bowers ; by G. A. Maxszoni, Esq. 
London. Falkner. 

When Liberty first ; by R. Topliff. London. Clementi and Co. 

Mery, or Farewell to Northmaven; by W. H. Richards. London. 
Blackman. 

When first I beheld thee ; by G. Dance. London. Chappell & Co. 

Sweet Philomel; by John Parry. London. Paine and Hopkins. 


Oh pity a poor Sailor Boy; by E. Solis. London. For the Author, 
by Clementi and Co, 


‘ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found,” says ALEXANDER 
Pore translating Homer, and the modern Reviewer may say the 
same of ballads. It is quite-in vain to seek specific distinctions.— 
We enumerate such as seem to have any claims to notice—first, in 
order to allow the authors a place in the public view, and secondly 
to give the public a faint and but a faint notion of the numberless 
claims to their patronage. What puzzles us is, why the composers 
take the risk of printing such songs; for cheap as is the engraving 
of plates, and paper, still we cannot conceive that profit can attach . 
to the millions that swarm forth. We cannot deny to any of them 
the character of pleasing songs; but when we recollect the thousands 
and tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands that have preceded 
them, precisely of the same estimation, and indeed containing the 
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very same phrases differently combined, we can only be struck with 
the love of action and the affection for what is our own, and the 
craving after novelty, be it only in the name, that must operate upon 
the writers and the public, for such alone can be the motives to pro- 
duction and to purchase. We are however quite willing to give 
every man his fair chance—but really our stock of epithets has long 
been exhausted, and therefore we can only bestow a general descrip- 


tion upon such things, and say these are as good as the usual run of 
ballads. 


Chant Militaire, performed at the Church of La Madalene, at Rouen, 
with additional Parts ; composed and arranged for the Piano Forte, 
with a Flute Accompaniment ; by G. Kiallmark. London. Chap- 
pell and Co. 

Second Divertimento for the Piano Forte, composed and partly ar- 
ranged from Naderman ; by G.\Kiallmark. London. Goulding, 
D’Almaine, Potter and Co. Chappell and Co. 

The favourite Scotch Air, Kenmure’s Awa’ ; arranged as a Rondo for 
the Piano Forte, with an Introduction ; composed by G. Kiallmark. 
London. Chappell and Co. 

“ Cede a TAmour,” favourite French Air ; arranged with Variations 
for the Piano Forte ; by J. W. Holder, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Op. 66. 
London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter and Co. 

A Second French Air, (by J. J. Rousseau), with Variations for the 
Piano Forte ; composed by J. Jay, Mus. Doc. London. Gould- 
ing, D’Almaine, Potter and Co. 

My Lodging is on the cold ground, with Variations for the Piano Forte 
and Flute Accompaniment ; composed by John Purkis. London. 
Hodsoll. 

No. 3. Partant pour la Syrie,a popular French Air, arranged with 
Variations for the Piano Forte; by S. F. Rimbault. London. 
Hodsoll. 

Rousseau’s Consolation, a favourite Air, arranged with Variations for 
the Piano Forte ; by Augustus Meves. London. Chappell and Co. 


The set of lessons we have here selected are of a light and easy 
description, and of that kind most generally sought and approved 
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by the million of players and hearers. Mr. Kiacumarx has 
produced many compositions of merit, and the three pieces named 
above are equal to his other works. The Chant Militaire is a simple 
subject, and gains considerable interest from the parts added by him. 
The flute part is sufficiently difficult without being placed beyond 
ordinary attainments. Indeed we believe the general characteristic 
of this composer’s writings is utility. The first movement of the 
divertimento is extremely elegant, and the variations animated and 
agreeable, while those who have a taste for Scotch Airs will be 
gratified by the rondo. 

We have frequently expressed our respect for Mr. Meves’s 
talents, and his variations on an elegant air by Rousseau, entitled, 
Les consolations des miseres de ma vie, if not equal to the best of his 
earlier productions, is nevertheless very meritorious. 

Mr. Howper’s variations on Céde a l'amour, a French Air in the 
valse style, are perhaps rather common place; but we are aware 
that it is difficult to confer originality on passages necessarily con- 
fined by their adaptation to limited powers. These remarks apply 
with equal justice to Dr. Jay’s piece, but both lessons will advance 
while they amuse the student. 

Mar. Purkis’s composition is spirited and brilliant, and as a duet 
for flute and piano forte has much effect. Mr. Rimpavtt’s varia- 
tions on Partant pour la Syrie is a short easy lesson, with qualities 
that will recommend it to young players. 


Per piacere alla Signora. 

Occhi miei. 

Di piacer mi balza il cor; arranged for the Flute and Piano Forte, 
by C. M. Sola. All published by Clementi and Co. 

The favourite March and Chorus in Pietro L’ Eremita, arranged for 
the Piano Forte, with an accompaniment for the Flute ; by T. Latour. 
The same arranged as a Duet for the Piano Forte. All by Chappell 
and Co. 

The favourite. Airs in the Opera of La Gazza Ladra, arranged for 
the Harp, with an accompaniment for the Flute, ad. lib. ty N.C. 
Bochsa. London. Chappell and Co. 
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A frst and second Dramatic Divertimento, from favourite Airs by 
Rossini, arranged for the Piano Forte, by D. Bruguier. London. 
Chappell and Co. 

Four favourite Airs, selected from Rossini’s Opera of Torvaldo e 

- Doraliska, arranged for two performers on the Piano Forte ; by W. 
Watts. London. Birchall and Co, 

Overture to the Opera of La Donna del Lago, composed by Rossini, 
and arranged for the Piano Forte ; by T- Latour. London. Chap- 
pell and Co. 

Rossini’s celebrated Overture to Il Turco in Italia, arranged for 
the Piano Forte, with accompaniments for a Flute, Violin, and Vio- 
loncello, ad. lib. by S. F. Rimbault. London. Hodsoll. 

The celebrated Overture to Claudio and Elisa, arranged for the Piano 
Forte and Flute Concertante; by C. M. Sola. London. Goulding, 
D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 

Twelve select Overtures of Beethoven, Cherubini, Gluck, Mozart, 
&c. arranged for the Piano Forte, with accompaniments of Violin, 
Flute, and Violoncello; by J. N. Hummell. London. 
and Co. 


Boosey 
Arrangements of operas, overtures, &c. for the piano forte and 
other instruments, form no inconsiderable part of the new publica- 
tions. They bave become much sought after, and fashionable from 
many causes. In the first place we are glad to renew the pleasure 
experienced at operas and concerts by playing over the pieces that | 
have caused us so much delight. This is most easily done by means 
of such pieces as those named above, for whole operas are sel- 
dom published in England, and indeed if they were would be of 
little use to the mere instrumental performer. Arrangements are of 
more service to those who seldom or never visit the metropolis, as 
they give a very competent knowledge of the most celebrated per- 
formances of the day, and without such a means of information 
many country amateurs and even professors would remain in total 
ignorance of the operas of Rossini, and we may say even of those 
of Mozart himself. Another recommendation to these arrange- 
ments is, that they are usually adapted with easy accompaniments, 
and thus afford the materials for a very interesting concert de 
famille. None of the parts are ever very difficult, and they there- 
fore fall within the command of most performers. It is rather sin- 
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gular that out of thirteen pieces, eleven are the compositions of 
Rossini. 

The three airs arranged by Mr. Soua, and which stand at the 
head of our article, are rather difficult, so far as regards the flute. 
They afford very good practice for that instrament, but the student 
will find them well worth the trouble they wili cost in the at- 
tainment. 

The march and chorus from Pietro L’ Eremita is an extremely in- 
teresting subject. Mr. Latour has arranged it in two ways, as a 
duet for piano and flute, and for two performers on the piano forte. 
Both adaptations equally deserve attention. 

Mr. Bocusa has ‘chosen some of the most favourite airs in La 
Gazza Ladra, which he has arranged with great taste for the harp 
and flute. It contains amongst others, *‘ Di Piacer,” “+ Ebben per 
mia memoria,” and some of the most favourite chorusses. 

Mr. Bauauter’s divertimentos consist of Ecco ridente il cielo, and 
Sitti Zitti from Il Barbiere di Siviglia, the second number, of Tx che 
i miseri and Pit dolce e placide from Tancredi. They are arranged 
as easy lessons. 

The next upon our list is a selection from an opera of Rosstn1’s, 
never performed in England. The airs are extremely elegant and 
beautiful, they are arranged with great taste and ability, and form a 
very graceful and spirited duet. 

The overture to La donna del Lago is simple and melodious, but 
has too much sameness and repetition. The constant recurrence of 
the echoes is, we imagine, to represent their effect in a mountainous 
country. 

The overture to Il Turco in Itelia is full of Rosstn1’s usual spirit 
and animation. It may be purchased with or without the accompa- 
niments, and these are easy of execution. 

The overture to Claudio e Elisa will be found an agreeable and 
profitable study to flute players; and the piano forte part is suffi- 
ciently difficult to give it interest. 

The overtures by foreign composers is a very valuable publication. 
The first number is Prometheus, which has been very frequently 
performed in public, and is a favourite. It is so arranged as to be 
played with or without the accompaniments. 





MEMOIR OF 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN WORGAN, MUS.D. 


Fall many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a fiow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


I: is not often that the lines prefixed to this essay, become appli- 
cable to any one that has flourished in the glare of publicity, like 
the subject of these memoirs; who presents us with a curious and 
instructive solecism in the fate of eminence. Talents admired and 
neglected, popular and unknown, venerated and unpatronized, elicit 
a remarkable paradox, which however may be traced to a source 
neither unaccountable nor uncommon : for while genius and science, 
industry and integrity, effected every thing that such irresistible 
powers can effect; a sublime enthusiasm, a recondite and indefati- 
gable course of practice, and a total unacquaintedness with worldly 
tactics, damped the success of invincible perseverance ; and ultimately 
consigned transcendant merit to oblivion, amid the successive cor- 
ruscations of meteors, that purblind partiality hailed as fixed and 
inimitable stars. But these fixed luminaries—we allude to compo- 
sitions, not composers—have disappeared; and these inimitable 
notes have been confounded with successful imitations : whereas the 
bulk of Dr. WorGan’s compositions are neglected manuscripts ; 
enriched with science, and illumined with genius. 

The father of Da. WonrGan was a surveyor, and we believe a 
Welchman; or at least of Cambrian extraction. There is a tenement 
in Monmouthshire called Treworgan Farm ; and imagination may, 
with little effort, trace the line that ascended from the subject of these 
memoirs, to those bards who re-animated the gasping liberties of 
their countrymen ; and roused the sanguinary vengeance of the 
‘“‘ ruthless” Epwarp. But we must quit these poetic visions for 
humble prose, and unpretending matter of fact. 

The parentage of Joan WorGan, in common with that of most 
builders of a name, is involved in impenetrable and inconsequential 
obscurity. His father, the hese slave of his offspring, sunk 
unobserved to the grave. The family records, even of deathless 
names, may generally be limited to a few lines. The father to the 
subject of these memoirs left six children, Jamés, Mary, Charles, 
Hannah, John, and Elizabeth,* slenderly provided for, and chiefly 
dependent on the musical abilities of James, who could do little more 
for his brothers and sisters than instruct them in hisownart, James 


* The order of their births is not exactly known. 
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was the organist at Aldgate, and St. Dunstan’s in the East: when 
he died, John succeeded him at Aldgate, and Mary at St. Dunstan’s. 
At this church Mary’s playing soon won her the heart and hand of a 
thriving tradesman. Charles went to Jamaica, and settled there in 
traile; he was also organist at Port Royal. Hannah married a Mr. 
Clarkson, in th> silk business. Of Elizabeth there is no certain 
account; but ic is thought that she married and went to Jamaica ; 
and John, the subject of these memoirs, lived with his brother 
James, under whom he was initiated in the study of music. 

The dawn of genius is commonly either remarkably brilliant, or 
obscured by mists that deceive the vigilance of tuition, The mental 
character of Joun WorGan was of the latter cast; working its own 
way, and apparently impervious to the access of regular instruction, 
The friendly brother was disheartened, and almost hopeless, parti- 
cularly when he found the ear of his pupil seemingly so defective as 
to be incapable of comprehending that important branch of musical 
practice called Time. One day, when the brothers were sitting at 
dinner, after a morning to all appearance lost in fruitless toil, John 
suddenly paraphrased unwittingly the exclamationof Ancuimepes, - 
**] have it, cries the pupil.” Have what? said James. The Time, 
replied the other. I am glad of it, rejoined the master; but come, 
let us see what you have. They went immediately to the barpsi- 
chord, and John surprised and gratified his brother with a practical 
proof of his acquisition. From that moment the mental clouds of 
the eléve began to disperse, and it is reported that eventually James 
did not behold the rapid advances of his brother without envy. Be 
that as it may, John always acknowledged gratefully the debt of a 
substantial ground-work to his brother; who was indeed, both prac- 
tically and theoretically, what is termed significantly a sound musi- 
cian: but the transcendancy of the younger brother was irresistible ; 
and James, who then played the organ at Vauxhali Gardens, resigned 
it to his brother about the year 1751.* James died in the year 1753, 
and in the same year John supplied his place as organist at Ald- 
gate.t About this time his talents, in composition, and execution on 
the organ, began to attract that popularity so essential to the profit- 
able success of every kind of talent. But the subject of this essay 
was not a man to be contented with the “ popularis aura,” which he 
courted merely as a means of advancing his fortune, and afterwards 
readily resigned it to the little eagerness of less ambitious competitors, 
He was indeed “a mighty genius, born to grapple with whole libra- 
ries” of musical classics—to sport with practical difficulties, and to 
explore the intellectual depths of an art yet unfathomed, and per- 
haps unfathomable. 

t is not to be supposed that sach a mind could be satisfied with 
ordinary attainments. He got from old Roseinerave all that such 


* Da. Burney seems to intimate that Mr. Jonn Worean was the imme- 
diate successor of GLapwin: but this was not the case. ' 

+ Mr. Joun Worean took his musical degrees at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; his Bachelor’s in the year 1784; and his Doctor’s in 1775. 
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an eccentric enthusiast could give, and from him imbibed a reverence 
for the genius of Domenico Scaruatti, who transmitted him the 
compositions, of which, accordingly, he was afterwards the editor.— 
But Pavestaina was the god of his youthful idolatry, to the memory 
of whom, he gnce, at a convivial meeting, poured a libation on his 
bare knee—a youthful freak that in England is a subject for ridicule; 
not so in Italy. “ When,” says Da. Burney, “ he became ac- 
quainted with Gem1n1an1i, he swore by no other divinity ;” and the 

rofession credited him for an exclusive attachment io HanpeL.— 

ut these were both partial and erroneous representations of a mind, 
that to have been understood, must have been carefully and con- 
stantly studied, Another light would have shewn him the votary of 
BiLow; another of PurceLL; another of Arne; of the Italian 
school, or of the German. All however who knew him, allow that 
he had an original vein, ‘* quite his own,” as Da. Burney phrases it, 
whose account of him however is too brief and meagre to leave an ade- 
quate impression on those who knew bim not: but history epitomises 
what biography details, and in generalization individual character 
is lost. ‘The musical world will not be much edified by being told 
that Dr. WorGan was a learned faguist, and in a style quite his 
own. We hope to illustrate his musical character ina way some- 
what more interesting to aspiring talent. It is not however meant 
to be insinuated that Da. Buaney was not sufficiently attentive to 
the memory of Da. WorGcan, whom he always mentions respect- 
fully, liberally, and justly ; but the historian often builds on “ the 
baseless fabric” of aerial rumour; and in so doing, not unfrequently 
adopts the commoneplace expressions of popular epinion. Never- 
theless the histories of Hawkins and Burney are singularly curi- 
ous, interesting, and valuable; and the favourable testimony of Dr.B. 
is not to be slighted. We therefore produce it here collectively, as 
it applies to the subject of these memoirs. 


Extracts from Dr. Burney’s History of Music. 
EXTRACT I. 


Speaking of Marrvura’s treatise called the Musical Critic on the 
Spree, the Doctor says— The historical part however is scanty 
and inaccurate, &c. nor does he ever seem to have heard of our 
great organists, Roseincrave, Macnus, Ketway, or Worcan, 
who in 1756 was an excellent extempore fuguist.”—Vol.4, p. 587. 


EXTRACT IIL, 


“ About this time Mr. Joun WorGan, since Dra. WorGan, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Giapwiy in playing the organ at Vauxhall Gardens. 
He then studied the harmonies and modulation of PaLestrina and 
organ fugues of HaypeL; and with an extempore prelude alla Pa- 
lestrina, and one of these fugues, he used every night to preface a 
concerto of Hanpeu. By constant practice he became a very mas- 
terly and learned fuguist on the organ, and as a concerto player, 
arivalofStanuey. He was first taught by his brother, and after- 
wards by Roszincrave; till getting acquainted with Geminiani, 
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he swore by no other divinity. His organ playing, though more in 
the style of Hanpet than of any other school, is indeed learned and 
masterly, in a way quite his own. In his youth he was impressed 
with a reverence for Domentco Scaruattt, by oldRoseinGRrave’s 
account of his wonderful performance on the harpsichord, as well as 
by his lessons, and afterwards he became a great collector of his 
pieces, some of which he had been honotred with from Madrid by 
the author himself: He was the editor of twelve at one time and six 
at another, that are admirable, though few have now perseverance 
sufficient to vanquish their’ peculiar difficulties of execution. Dr. 
Woraan has composed innumerable songs and concertos for Vaux- 
hall, and several oratorios in which the chorusses are learned and 
masterly.”—Vol. 4, p. 665. 


EXTRACT III, 


“ Here (at Vauxhall Gardens) Mr. Woreaw not only played the 
organ in an improving manner for many years, but exercised his 
genius in composition.”—Vol. 4, p. 668. 

As Dr. Woraan certainly was a learned and original fuguist, 
we will proceed in the endeavour to give the reader some distinct 
conception of his proficiency on the organ. This he resolved to 
attain at an early age ; and effectuated his resolution by long, con- 
stant, and diurnal practice; of which the effects are not yet quite 
forgotten; but occur to the remembrance of a few veterans, as the 
beams of evening glow on mountain summits, partially illumining 
ithe snows of longevity. 

The subject of these memoirs had not long played the organ at 
* Vauxhall, before Tyenrs, the proprietor of the gardens, became 
sensible of his value. His ballads charmed the many, and his per- 
formance the few; but the satisfaction he gave he did not receive. 
He had heard Hanpgt, and emulous of that great performer’s extra- 
ordinary powers, longed to approach him and eye his fingering.— 
Accordingly, through the medium of Lowe the singer, he obtained 
permission to sit by the matchless organist when he played his con- 
certos at the oratorios. “Ms. Woraawn shall come,” said Han- 
DEL; “he plays my music very well at Vauxhall.” The young 
aspirant having lighted his torch at the Handelian flame, it bl 
throughout his life. Hanpet soon perceived his merit, and encou- 
raging the young enthusiast by generous commendation, in kindling 
a congenial flame, perhaps received the highest gratification a sub- 
lime genius can enjoy. The youth fixed his << emeyt eye on “‘ the 
mighty master’s” fingers, aud immediately established himself in his 
immortal school; but when asked what he thought of Hannet’s 
pomereats acknowledged that he had no words to express what 

e thought of it. When this was related to Bartisuiiy, “ that 
may be,” replied the latter, “ but in my opinion WorGan was the 
greater performer of the two.” Of his ballads too Batrisn1L. 
remarked, that the meanest of them shewed the master—him that 
could do great things whenever he chose it. And here it will not be 
improper to enter on the subject of compositions, which may be truly 
said to be almost wholly unknown; for his published works are to his 
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unpublished, in merit and number, as the plays of Measure for Mca- 

’ sure and Richard the Second are to the rest of SuakesPear’s works : 
a most extraordinary fate, but authenticated by the resistless evi- 
dence of dormant manuscripts, of which we shall speak more fully 
in the sequel of these memoirs; but at present we limit our remarks 
to the Doctor’s published compositions. These indeed are easily 
told. They consist of Vauxhall Songs; This is Pleasure’s golden 
reign, a trio with accompaniments, performed at the Gardens; a 
Thanksgiving Anthem ; Sonatas; and Pieces for the Harpsichord ; a 
Concerto for the Harpsichord; and the songs in the Oratorio of 
Hannah.—Of these we shall now treat in the order here given to 
their titles. 

In corroboration of BartisHiLL’s encomium, it may be remarked 
of the Vauxhall Songs, that they are totally dissimilar to the froth 
which the fermentation of the competition for Vauxhall notoriety has 
since produced ; and were our national taste for music generally in- 
tellectual, the neglect of these ballads would be unaccountable ; for 
the worst of them has that mental character which merits the student’s 
earnest attention, and justifies BattisHiLL’s apothegm. Strip them 
of meloily, and the bases alone will indicate the masterly hand, free 
from the ‘ damnable iteration” of modern drumming, puerile arpeg- 
gios, threadbare repetition, and beaten roads to the 5th of the key, 
and back again. Every song has a distinct character, and it would 
be difficult to trace in any one of them a friendly help from an elder 
brother. We do not mean to deny the existence of a family likeness, 
of mannerism, of nationality, and of the age’s cast. Every caterer 
for the public too, fram Hanpet to a hack, must necessarily spin 
an abundance of gossamer. Flies are not caught with silk, but cob- 
webs ; at a late period of Dr. WonGan’s life, a friend told him 
that he had just ht a complete collection of his Vauxhall Songs. 
“ Then” replied the , * you have bought a great deal of trash, 
for many of them were penned either when I was fatigued with 
business or straitened for time, or from some cause or other not at all 
in the humour for composition :” and perhaps no musical author 
ever thought less of what he had done, and more of what he had to 
do, than Dr. Worcan. It is to be regretted however, that in the 

t humour of the public for national melodies, a judicious com- 
pilation of those decidedly British were not adapted to worthy ry 
and published.* In such a selection however, the nation would per- 
haps be more honoured by the restoration of buried treasures, than 
by the segregation of popular produce; and were each volume of 
such a work dedicated to the labours of a single composer, and intro- 
duced by luminous criticism, the musical world—or as the subject of 
these memoirs would have it—“ the musical republic” would expe- 
rience the gratification of an extraordinary, instructive and indelible 
impression. For the volume that would exhibit, as we conceive, an 


‘ 

* This was written when Dr. Krtcuiwer’s collection was announced, but 
the plan of his publication is totally different from that here proposed. Read 
on. 
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appropriais imprimatur of our author’s creative character, we pro- 
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following selection from the published ballads. 
To meets and ye mountains. here's my swain. 
* Pensive and sad Cleora sought. |. Nanny of the hill. 
Milton’s May morning. Phillis’s complaint. 
The dream. Hark, hark ’tis a voice. 
Child of the summer. Good Damon if you will. 
Scots ballad. Sick of the town. 


Young Colin sought to win my | The myrtle and rose. . 
heart, I do as I will with my. swain. 
Fav’rite youth from Heav’n I | Celia hoard thy charms no more. 





came. Now the sun is gone to bed 
Long long I despaired. Love never more shall give me 
As on Tay’s bank I wander’d, pain. 
Young Thyrsis ye shepherds. The fields are now looking so gay. 
Kitty. Attend all ye nymphs. 


The maid that I love. -| The meads and the groves.t 

But the selection would be perfected by the addition of several airs 
yet unpublished. 

The score of **This is pleasure’s golden reign” is a treat to the eye, 
an animated picture reflecting the interesting features of science, but 
evidently exhibiting a stride beyond the practical proficiency, of the 
day, so thatthe author used to say he never had it performed to his 
satisfaction. However it was a public favourite. 

A collector of classical music wrote on a copy of the Thanksgiving 
Anthem, ‘‘ Good throughout” —a merited encomium. 

The sonatas and pieces for the harpsichord are happy blendings of the 
“ utile dulci,” excellently qualified to steady the finger, and promi- 
nently characteristical of an original style, Thesonatas he afterwards 
converted into organ concertos, and played them at the gardens. 
‘There are six in the set, of which the last isa Saraband with variations, 
which he made the second movement of an admirable concerto. 

The concerto for the harpsichord is a curiosity in many respects. 
It was the only composition of the kind he ever published, and the 
child of hisage. It was also the last of his publications, and although 
composed at the age of sixty-three, and when he-was a martyr to the 
stone, is yet replete with spirit, unblemished by senility or infirmity, 
and untainted by the lamp. ‘The name of Haypw would have given 
this composition that celebrity which the worshippers of a. name con- 
spire toestablish. It is owing to this iniquitous idolatry that the 
oratorio of Hannah struggled into light, sell soon disappeared. The 
adoxers of HANDEL would not hear of oratorios composed by Arve, 
Worean, and Arnon, and such is human nature, that in certain 


* To this exquisite specimen of elegant counterpoint and pathetic expression, 
are unaccountably prefixed the words Allegro Moderato, instead of the word 
Affettuoso. 

+ The words of this air are adapted toa movement in one of the composers 
Vauxha)i Concertos:for the organ. The air is also intreduced in Midas, adapted 
to the words beginning “‘ In his greasy old tatters.” ' 
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points those who ought to know better, are as weak and infatuated as 
the million. Hannah teems with resplendent beauties, but is en- 
feebled by the doggrel of poor Kit Smart, and rendered generally 
impracticable by a superabundance of merciless divisions, which how- 
ever it seems was a sacrifice to the taste of the times, that even then 
was infested by the mania of extravagant execution. ‘ The chorus- 
ses of this oratorio,” says Da. Burney, “ were masterly,” and we 
dare say the newspapers of the time used the same “* good set terms.” 
Such “ mouth honour” however, was to repay the composer for a 
chorus the fruit of a fortnight’s toil, and for some of the noblest efforts 
of the “ studium cum divite vena.” The sweetest melody breathes 
in every air of this meritorious work, from which a few specimens 
may be selected as a test of this critique. Take the following : 

Say ye turtles. 

The cherubs of the highest sphere. 

Sweeter sleeps the village hind. 

Glory is thy due. 

The Lord's audacious foe. 

The first book of Da. WorGan’s Vauxhall Songs was published 
in the year 1753, and he continued to supply the gardens with vocal 
music till the year 1761, when the proprietor thought proper to try 
the effect of new names. After an interregnum of nine years, when 
the changes were rung on Anne, Pottea, ARnotp, and others, 
Mea. Worwan resumed his vocal tasks in the year 1770; but it is 
reasonable to suppose that the composing for Vauxhall audiences 
grew more and more irksome to him; for like his illustrious proto- 
type Hanpet, he now began to ascend the heights of science and 
sacred song, as he approached the termination of his terrestrial toil, 
and ee, to turn with distaste from the yulgar flowers of the 
plains. The organ at the gardens was now surrounded by pro- 


fessors, and the cognoscenti, who followed him in throngs to his 
churches at St. Mary Axe and Aldgate. Here indeed he was in his 
element, and the gardens evidently were no longer his proper 
sphere. Of this indeed his admirers and the town began to talk so 
loudly, that the tattle, according to custom, eee in caricature, 


and Apollo was represented kicking him out of heaven, for wasting 
celestial energies on the profanum vulgus. ‘This disorderly state of 
things could not last long, and in the year 1774 his engagement with 
Tyers closed—but alas! he was yet harrassed with didactic 
drudgery, the most profitable and disgusting branch of professional 
duty, unless a wer could select his pupils. To the mere master 
indeed it may be, with some exceptions, a 
——_ * Delightful task 
To teach the young idea how to shoot ;” 
and in certain instances it may be so to the finished performer, but 
to the creative mind the toil of tuition must be a crown of thorns; 
and should the subject of these memoirs ever be fairly known asa 
composer, the infliction of this heavy penalty on the neglected 
sufferer, will be followed by an ample tribute of generous but fruitless 
et. 


he rest of Dr. Woncan’s life was to the public a blank; his 
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attendance at St. Mary Axe and Aldgate excepted. His composi- 
tions indeed attracted a little circle of intelligent admirers, but the 
beams of patrician patronage passed over the unfashionable English- 
man to foster exotic plants, and he descended to the grave to await 
the tardy and barren retribution of posthumous justice. 

He did not however expire without an effort. His manuscripts 
had accumulated, and he could not but know their value; nor was 
he without the generous ambition that is ever a prominent charac- 
teristic of genius. Accordingly, a few years before his death, he 
invited the reputed patrons of music to a series of private con- 
certs at his house, consisting of sacred music, and called by the 
Italians Concerti Spirituali; but he sung to adders: Haypwn and 
PLeve had intoxicated the town, and the revival of Handelian 
sublimity and science was confounded with servile imitation. 
Not indeed but that the selections the Doctor made, might 
have been rendered more effective by the substitution of that affect- 
ing and intelligible simplicity, in which he abundantly excelled, 
for the learned labour to which he was perhaps too partial—but 
from the rock on which Mitton split, what mental supremacy is 
an infallible secerity? What Alcides ever rescued genius from 
himself? 

The merits of Dk. WorGan asa performer, a composer, and a 
master, are yet to be more analytically scrutinized. Let us first 
regard him in the character of a performer. His instruments were 
the organ and harpsichord; his hands were delicately formed, and 
his fingers remarkably short; so that his grasp, for he mastered 
tenths, must have been the conquest of application, from which even 
professional perseverance would generally shrink. He deserved 
some credit for reaching octaves; yet such was the magnitude of his 
grasp, that once, when his energy stormed, an electrified madcap 
exclaiméd, ‘* Zounds! the man has three hands.” Yet this gigan- 
tic force was not the effect of trick and pedals, but that of legi- 
timate practice. ‘* The truth of his touch,” said Joan Bates, “ is 
wonderful.” Every finger seemed to possess equal power, and 
“in the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of his passion, he 
acquired and begot a temperance that gave it smoothness.” He 
kept his fingers so closely down to the keys, and arched 80 steadily, 
that in his utmost extensions, and amidst his loudest thunders, you 
seldom saw a nail—for having made the most scrupulous neatness 
the basis of his execution, all that he did was a finished picture ; 
and in his extemporaneous play, his imagination was of that original 
and captivating kind, that his audience often looked on each other 
with significant astonishment, and remained open-mouthed and 
breathless for several seconds after the organ had ceased. Of this 
extraordinary spell we have the following testimony from Ceci, 
the head-minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row—of which 
chapel the Doctor was then the organist. 

“ Admiration and feeiing are very distinct from each other. 
Some music and oratory enchant and astonish, but they speak not to 
the heart. I have been overwhelmed by Hanpew’s music; the 
Dettingen Te Deum is perhaps the greatest composition in the 
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world, yet 1 never in my life heard Hanner but I could think of 
something else at the same time. There is a kind of music that will 
not allow of this. Dae. Worcan has so touched the organ at St. 
John’s, that I have been turning backward and forward over the 
prayer-book for the first lesson in Isaiah, and wondered that 1 could 
not find Isaiah there! The musician and the orator fall short of the 
full power of their science, if the hearer is left in possession of 
himself.” —Ceeil’s Remains. , ' 

Of the Doctor's performance on the harpsichord, the following 
anecdote is told by an eye-witness of the scene—an anecdote of the 
same cast as that related at page 115, and consequently flat or ludi- 
crous in a northern latitude. We venture it however. 

Soon after* Manzo, the singer, had arrived in England, he was 
invited to a musical meeting, where several eminent performers dis- 
played their powers at the harpsichord. Mawnzo1. listened to them 
with polite attention, and complimented them on their exertions. 
It so happened that Dr. WorGan, who was present, was the last 
person requested to go to the harpsichord. He had scarcely touched 
the instrument when Manzout1, who sat by the fire at some dis- 
tance, turned towards him with a look expressive of surprise and 
delight. As the Doctor proceeded in his performance, the Italian 
drew nearer and nearer the harpsichord ; andat length, unable to re- 
press his feelings, threw himself into the enchanter’s arms. Such was 
the fascination of those powers, which, like the dramatic painting of 
Kean or Garrick, or the eloquence of a Burke, Cicero, or 
Demostuenes, fade into feeble tradition and vanish. 

But his higher, his creative powers, that merely flashed and dis- 
appeared, it is difficult to describe, either effectively or intelligibly— 
for who can be interested in the characters of forgotten or unpub- 
lished compositions? The envious will report, and be readily cre- 
dited, that he who had retired from the public, and composed for 
himself and his halo, is an extinguished meteor, that merely merits a 
casual paragraph in the page of history. The school-boy will 
tell us that 

Paulum sepulte distat inertiz 

Celata virtus. 
Bat a slight acquaintance with secular politics will trace the failure 
of transcendant abilities to more venial errors than those of a Burns 
or a Dermopy: even supposing the absence of professional compe- 
tition and alienated patronage in the intricate game of terrestrial 
tactics, an enthusiastic abstraction from the aphorisms of pecula- 
tion, is an ordinary oversight in the moves of genius and science ; 
but justice is not to be withheld from neglected merit because jud 
may be incredulous or inattentive. Facts are invincible, and de- 
monstration irrefutable; and the merits of Dr. WorGawn as a com- 
poser rest on the resistless evidence of documents now indeed latent, 


*A estimate of Mawzox1’s admiration may be formed by referring 
to Dr. Burney’s memoir of that captivating singer — History of Music, vol. 4, 
page 484. 

VOL. Vv. NO. XVII, Q 
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but fully prepared to prove how little is known of that which ac- 
tually is a national loss. Human praise or blame indeed is but air, 
and a name for posterity, the lightest of all vanities. Nzno has it 
as well as Vespas1an, and Moore’s Almanack sails down the stream 
oftime with Newton’s Principia. The “mens consciatecti” is often 
honoured by the curses, and injured by the approbation of mankind. 
Dr. WorGan deserved wellof the public by parting with its applause, 
and better and better as he retired from the temple of fame ; for the 
noblest effusions of his genius, like the domestic virtues, were pri- 
vately admired and publicly overlooked. ‘The singularity of this 
injustice is not that neglected merit is uncommon, for the case 
is a truism, but that his .best works are not only buried alive, 
but never yet experienced the publicity of “a little day.” 

The versatility of his genius enabled him to work successfully on 
any model he chose to select ; and if he must be called an imitator, 
his imitations were as those of Pore; the amalgamation of classic 
genius wih native ore equally precious. 

Pavestrina, Corevui, Hanne, Geminiant, Purcecr, Scar- 
LATTI, ScHOBERT, ARNE, Haypn, and many other musical classics, 
are vividly reflected in his own capacious mirror, while a rich vein 
of originality distinguishes him from his models, and from every 
other composer, antient or modern. Yet this universalist has been 
stigmatized as a bigot, and ignorantly confounded with the servum 
pecus, for no other reason than because, like Vircit, Drypen, 
Pore, and other immortals, he “drank deep at the Pierian spring,” 
and impregnated a fine specimen of indigenous fruit with classic 
flavour. But let us approach the tree, and examine the qualities of 
British produce, yet untasted by the public. 

“¢ Nihil est quod non tetigit, et nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” He 
gathered honey from every flower on classic ground, and excelled in 
vocal and instrumental composition. 

He loved to thread the labyrinth of artificial composition, yet 
nature acknowledged him for her own, and gifted him with the gene- 
rative power of that simplicity which books and tutors cannot give. 
That his mind’s eye turned frequently to the antients cannot be 
denied, and it is not improbable that his youthful intimacy with poor 
Cotutns inspired the couplet— 

‘¢ Arise as in that elder time! 
Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime.” 


Ode on the Passions. 
A complete catalogue of Dr. WorGan’s unpublished works, 


especially if it were descriptive or analytical, would be a pamphlet 
uninteresting to “ the general,” and to the few, exhibiting a sombre 
picture of unrewarded industry. We will ‘order these things 
better ;” and having classified his compositions, we will select the 
titles of those collective works, and then of the “ disjecta membra,” 
that may be produced as proper tests of his creative powers. 
His unpublished works consist of oratorios, anthems, odes, a sere- 
nata, instrumental accompaniments to the 100th psalm, concertos, 
ieces and voluntaries, harpsichord sonatas and sonatinas, part of an 
talian oratorio, symphonies, a trio, and a quartett for instruments, a 
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collection. of vocal harmony, songs Italian and English, cantatas, 
and a Treatise on Musical Composition, not quite finished. The 
appropriate specimens of his collective works are these.—We name 
but one of each. 
~ Chief of pong oratorio. 
ioas—part of au Italian oratorio. 
The Lord is my light—an anthem. 
An Ode on the Rebellion in 1745. 
A dialogue between the soul, riches, fame, and pleasure— 
4 a serenata. 
The proposed selections from his single compositions are these :— 
An organ concerto in D minor. 
A harpsichord concerto, his last composition (published.) 
A quartett for two violins, a tenor, and violoncello. 
A symphony in D 
Introduction and fugue—a voluntary, in D. 
The 100th psalm, with instrumental accompaniments. 
The last chorus in the Chief of Maon. 
The Lord is my light—an air for a base voice. 
Earth shall dissolye—air for a soprano. 
O let the nations—ditto for a bravura. 
Ah che ho da vivere—air for a soprano. 
Insolito valore—air for a tenor. 
Lieta regna—a chorus. 
Give the Lord the honour due—a duet for two counter- 
tenors. ‘ 
Who shall ascend—a vocal trio. 
How calm the evening—a madrigal for four voices. 
Fill ‘this house_with glory—a vocal quintetto, followed by 
a descriptive symphony, and performed at the opening 
of Ely Cathedral. 

The treatise is modeled on those of Martini and Fevux, but 
beaming with the lustre of an original mind. This work alone, pro- 
perly modified, would be a ray of national glory, and an essential 
classic in the library of a British academy. 

Such are the specimens of classic ore from an untried mine of com- 
positions which are for the learned, for the unlearned, and for all 
ages—com positions that, published, would establish the fame of a 
rising genius, and do honour to a veteran. An adequate description 
of this list would fill many pagés, to gratify that curiosity which 
unkappily is yet to be excited; but to publish the suffrage of 
acknowledged merit is a mereact of justice. We have twice recorded 
the tributary offerings of BarrisuiLL, and have now to add a third. 
When this eminent musician was shewn the Doctor’s accompaniments 
to the 100th psalm, he rded them forsome time with silent admira- 
_ tion, andthen said—* Well I alwaysthought highly of Wonca an, but 
I did not think him capable of this : why this is equal to bis master, 
Geminiant.” 

Enough has now been told of latent worth to enable any powerful, 
intelligent, and patriotic patron to weigh these documents in the 
scales of equity; and consequently to render the subject of these 

a2 
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memoirs an act of posthumou ——- which, however useless to the 
man, would be honourable ; and, as we suppose, this Macew as to be 
an Englishman equally honourable'to himself, his countryman, and 
his country. : 

All this eulogy, however, it will be said, is palpably the tribute 
of friendship, or of a still purer sentiment (if such there be,) and 
must be adraitted ‘cum grano salis” at least. Granted; but 
let not a faithful portrait of neglected merit be mistaken for 
the delineation of a hero, or “ faultless monster ;” nor eulogy, suf- 
ficiently authenticated, be misrepresented as the nocuous officious- 
ness of tnjudicious friendship. The sun without is “nimium 
lubricus aspici.” Let us then relieve and assist the mental vision 
with an auxiliary veil. The shades that diversified what Dr. 
Cauucortt terms the ‘ rhetorical” pans of Dra. Woraan, 
were the common imperfections of humanity, and sometimes the 
effects of design ; “for,” said the Doctor, “ we should not always 
be riding the great horse ;” nor, as it may be supposed was he always 
in the humour for his us. Hence curiosity was frequently dis- 
appointed ; and those who heard him but once or twice, were often 
surprised at his celebrity. At other times his imagination did not 
always wait upon his judgment,” but rambled on the wilds of whim 
and bizarrerie; and there were not wanting those, who viewed his 
insect-blemishes with a microscope; but his excellences with an in- 
verted telescope. But the descendants of Midas are yet numerous. 
Zoilus and Dennis are wandering jews; and “ the blatant beast” is 
yet abroad. Many who could not deny the excellence of Dr. Wor- 
GAN asa a yet would have it that he was no composer ; 
and in truth, if genius and science cannot contrive to surmount the 


oP rackn of empirical competition, their claims will never be pub- 


licly acknowled ; but in the words of Foote, ** where are the 
Oxrorps, the HaLiraxes, the great protectors and patrons of the 
liberal arts?” Packs of blockheads will follow a fox, but who will 
save a CHATTERTON from laudanum? Dr. WorGan was no com- 
r, and Pore was no poet. “ Garra did not write his own 
ispensary,” and Jounson was not a learned man. 
*¢ On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly, 
While humble virtues are but born and die.” 

To be sure “de non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est 
ratio.” It must be acknowledged that so little is known of Dr. 
Worcan’s compositions, that to the public he is indeed no compo- 
ser now, whatever he might have been ; though enough of his com- 
positions are published to annihilate the literality of the assertion : 

et while every eminent composer, even though an Englishman, has 
had fair play; while Purcett, Boyce, and Arne, cum multis 
aliis, have put in for immortality and gaired the prize, the subject of 
these memoirs has been dismissed with blanks and petty prizes. 
But his faults—his faults—exclaims impatient envy. What are they ? 
Had he none? To this it might be replied—his merits—his merits— 
first let them be fairly scanned. Great men, says RocHEeraucavtt, 
have ‘great faults, and the composer in question verifies the apho- 
rism—for great indeed are those faults that obstruct the justice every 
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man owes himself. We may however over the lapses common 
toevery author who writes “ currente calamo;” but an adoration of 
the antients, too great a partiality to the recherchés, a tendency to 
affectation, the occasional substitution, in common with Purceti 
and Hawpst, of imitation for expression as Avison remarks, and a 
total inattention to public opinion, precluded the possibility of his 
attaining popularity, but through the medium of well judged and 
well executed selections from his works. To these drawbacks may 
be added the unfortunate want of a regular education, which, in his 
vocal compositions, appeared in erroneous accentuation, and incon- 
gruous connection of exquisite notes with doggrel, or a solfeggio- 
subserviency of words to notes; and an indifferent or malign eye 
would reckon among his errors, throngs of notes, evidently mere 
exercises in composition. His unhappy want of education too, im- 
peded his access to ears polite, and often exposed him to the ridicule 
of those brainless and heartless coxcombs, who had nothing but the 
meanest effects of birch to recommend them. 

As Dr. WoraGan was decidedly a composer of the old school, it 
may not be amiss here to animadvert on an expression common! 
applied to the antients, by those oracles whose mouths are filled 
with “wise saws and ern instances.” It is usual with these 
' hypercritics to “‘ damn with faint praise” an antient composer, by 

saying, ** Aye, it was very well for the time when it was composed, 
but it would not do now.” Excellent critic,” to whom the adage 
relative to music and ladies’ ages is an orthodox aphorism, and who 
considers old music and old almanacks as equivalent. ‘‘ O shame! 
where isthy blush?” Will the philharmonist, will the professor, 
. graze with the vulgar herd, and speak profanely of Coneutt, the 

father of harmonists, and of PurceLt and Hanpet, the Shakspeare 
and Milton of music? Did your idols, Haypn and Mozart, stoop 
to such blasphemy? Did they dishonour their art? A homoge- 
neous question.—H an pet they revered. Had they not, never would 
they have risen above the level of their foolish admirers. 

it music indeed want the stamina of literature, in the name of 
common sense keep her in the nursery, and let us bear no more of 
her; but let us not affront the art by calling him a lover of music, 
who degrades her to a prostitute—making her the mere plaything of 
a wanton hour, or the bubble of aristocracy ; the froth of fatuity, or 
the fuel of avarice. But the diamond is incorruptible, and the 
Messiah as perennial as Paradise Lost. Language and style indeed 
are chamelicns. Improvement is essentially es and words 
and notes exemplify the vanity of human labour and the futility of 
fame. This no one acknowledged more readily than the subject of 
these memoirs. His partiality to the antients was not the narrowness 
of ewe » but the venial result of early impressions. The variet 
of his els has already been partly shewn, and he spoke wit 
animated approbation of the progressive potency of ALEssaANDRO 
Scarvarti, who lived to change his style sixteen times. Of his 
own proficiency in composition he said, “1 have the talent, and 
should not let it rest. e antients have done much, and perhaps I 
have added a little to the stock.” In illustrating this, he often 
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quoted the Spanish proverb, “A giant sees far, but a dwarf on a 

iant’s back sees farther still.” Nor was he backward in acknow- 
lodging cotemporary merit, though in the following reply of his 
there is perhaps as much acid as oil. Being requested by a friend 
to part with a copy of his organ concertos, performed at Vauxhall 
Gardens, he declined it; but when promised that they should go no 
farther, he replied, “1 have no fear of that, so far as depends on 
yourself, but you know not into what handsthey may fall at afutare 
time: they would now be thought too simple and easy.” ‘ They 
would not be found so,” replied his friend. “ That may be,” said 
the Doctor, but people have now got into what is called execution, 
and they would be thought too familiar.” 

A comparison between the anticnts and moderns would not per- 
haps elicit any light very novel or very interesting ; nor is the line 
between these classes very distinct. The works of Boyce and 
Arne, Apex and Stamitz, and even those of Haypn and PLeyeL, 
are now fading into antiquity, and, to satisfy the modern ear, must 
be reduced to scanty selections. ‘The cause is on the surface. The 
march of modulation alone, to which Haypw gave the word of 
command, has advanced beyond the practicability of retreat, and a 
revival of obsolete favouritism is impossible. The termination of 
poor Purce.v’s brief existence doubtless ended a prog'ess-of im- 

rovement, that would have led to a total alteration of bis style. 
earen would in any age have reached the height he gained, but 
he would not have been now what he was when he flourished. Dr. 
WoraGan’s concertos, of which happily there are extant 19 com- 
- plete scores, collectively indicate a mind intent upon the gradual or 
sudden changes of style, from antique Buow, to the quickly fa- 
shionable Arne, and although, when he retired from the public, 
his muse was independent, and habitually retrospective; yet occa- 
sionally he looked out upon the “ musical republic,” and acknow- 
ledged the cotemporary merits of Haypn and PLeyeL, but foretold 
their transient reign, for they were then the William and Mary of 
the musical state—and once, when he was visited by the universally 
inquisitive and indefatigable Cauucort, he said, when the latter 
left him, ‘* That is a young man of uncommon merit.” 

Notwithstanding his established predilection, or prejudice, as 
many would have it, in favour of the antients, an attentive student 
of his works may trace modern colouring in several of his latter 
productions. Of this the above-mentioned harpsichord-concerto, 
his last publication, is a sufficient proof; and the ear must be ex- 
tremely modernized and fastidious that would dislike that compdsi- 
tion even now. 

But every one who has rivals and admirer’ has two characters. 
The modest Canter, in a pamphlet that was at once a puff on him- 
self and a squib thrown at the profession, ridiculed the Doctor, and 
caricatured him as a crazed enthusiast; and Paxton said of him, 
*‘that his early compositions were pleasing, but that having unfor- 
tunately got hold of a Spanish Treatise on Music, he became ab- 
struse a ee Before we make any observation on this 
forgotten pasquinade and sage critique, it will be gathering an his- 
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torical flower, to be a little more explicit on the Spanish Treatise 
alluded to by Paxton. It is in reality.a valuable work, entitled 
El Porque de la Musica, written by Axpreas Lorenrte, and pur- 
chased by Dra. WorGan of his master Gemintani. Fortunately 
it is yet in the family, and it may be, was the primam mobile of the 
Doctor’s own treatise. Its value is thus attested by Sin Jounn 
Hawkins :—“ Anpreas Lorente, of Alcala, organist of the 
principal church there, published in the year 1763, a work in folio 
in the Spanish language, entitled El Porque de la Musica, in four 
books ; the first containing the elements of plain song—the second 
treating of consonance and the cantus mensurabilis—the third of 
counterpoint—and the fourth of the composition of music. This 
book, af which the late Mr. Gemrn1an1 said it had not its fellow in any 
of the modern languages, is questionless a very learned work : it is in 
truth a musical institute, and may be said to contain all that is necessary 
for a practical composer to know.” Vol. 4, page 265. 

We return to the formidable strictures of Messrs. Canter and 
Paxton, lest they should be utterly forgotten, A shadow of truth 
is often the foundation of satire and criticism, or rather of libel and 
heparan vented in the spirit of “honest Iago,” who says 

“¢ Lady, I am nothing if not critical.” But these arrows are general- 
ly shot by malignant Lilliputians, to whom enthusiasm is of course 
madness, and learning pedantry. This inevitable tax on eminence 
reminds us of a latent epigram. 

* Rail fools at worth! for heav’ns sake be not dumb! 
* For thus to light will rising merit come ; 
*¢ Thus insect bloom detects the ripening plum.” 

The lampoon of Carter may return to oblivion; but luckily for 
envy, the stricture of Paxton has a tinge of truth, which has done 
its worst in the noble conspiracy to obliterate intolerable merit. The 
grounds of this readily credited critique may be perceived in these 
pages; but the best reply to this imputation of progressive pedantry, 
would be a publication of the Doctor’s latest works. 

The organ is a compact band of wind instruments, with ad- 
ditional powers; and when admirably constructed, makes: a sub- 
lime approach to vocal superiority, and an immediate appeal to 
the highest character of musical sensibility. He that excels, there- 
fore, on this instrument, is placed unanimously by the suffrages 
of every candid professor, at the summit of all the rhetorical excel- 
lence of the art. At this elevated post Da. Worcan presi.led, 
an eagle over falcons; but as the genus of his transcendancy in this 
region of the art is now honoured but by a small minority, and as 
organs are now given to children, beggars, and the friends of church- 
wardens, we may close this account of Da. Worean’s performances 
when he was ‘in the vein,” by adding that it was an admirable dis- 
posal of light and shade; not a puerile show of single stops, nor a 
continuous ramble of Garagantuan chords; but a perpetual excite- 
ment of intense interest in the bosom of the taste, that is an honour 
to human nature; so that, as it was related of Hanpew, he was 
- wees organist in the world for playing a congregation out of 
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But even in his time the manly taste that Hanpet planted was 
decaying. Modulation indeed was gaining ground, but the sane and 
delicate perception of chaste and intellectual counterpoint was inter- 
cepted by swarms of ephemerides, of which a continual succession 
has ever since amused the fashionable majority—the maudlin multi- 
tude of great and little children. The declining state of the organ 
at Dre. Woncan’s decease, appears in the following statistic :—Of 
four candidates for one of his organs, the best player had not a vcte— 
the second best had two—the third had a flattering number; and the 
worst won the victory. If it be said that such a state of things was 
ever common in all ages, it yet must be allowed that no reformation 
in this respect was visible at this period. 

It remains to put a finishing stroke to the delineation of Dr. 
Woreavn, in the character of a com , and truly “ finis coronat 
opus ;” for in this great point even Hanpew was his inferior: we 
allude to the Doctor’s freedomfrom plagiarism. He borrowed from 
nobody, not even from himself, intentionally; though doubtless, in 
several of his compositions, the same humour or cast of thought may 
be discovered. Conscious of his resources and versatile momentum, 
he disdained the sterile shifts of ordinary caterers for the public, and 
carried to the grave a conception unimpaired by sensibility or the 
stone. For the distinction between plagiarism and classical model- 
ling, embellishment, or quotation, the reader is referred to the letter 
of Justus, in the fifteenth number of the Quarterly Musical Maga- 
zine and Review. Of such appropriations in the compositions of 
Dr. Woraan there are numerous examples, and in this respect he 
may be paralleled with Pore, for the poet and the musician recipro- 
cate unfading lustre with antient luminaries. Of this there isa 
striking example in The Chief of Maon. The subject is this. 
David and his army are wandering in the wilderness of Paran, and 
oppressed with fatigue and hunger, are refused relief by Nabal, the 
Chief of Maon. Upon this David addresses his army, who reply in 
a chorus, happily founded on “ The oracle for war declares,” but the 
basis is merely a brief quotation ; the superstructure is magnificent. 
Yet throughout his works no similar freedom with any composer is to 
be found. Ina word, he is a sound and original classic, a pillar 
ot his art, an honour to his country, and the victim of unjust neglect. 

As Dr. WorcGan was the founder of a sect or school, of which 
some worthy and eminent pupils yet remain, it would bea manifest 
act of injustice to pass over his didactic labours, and be silent on this 
third branch of his art, in which, as in the other two, he was eminent 
and original. His son-in-law, Sin Wit ttam Parsons, often ac- 
knowledged that he had, in certain points of the science, learned 
more from the Doctor than any other master. 

The Worganian school, however, was probably never numerous 
for its discipline demanded an intellectual vigour not commonly 
found ; and a finished kind of performance, the delicacy of which 
few perceived. Arched fingers, closely and constantly down to the 
keys, will give power and truth of touch; but the million love noise, 
and call it energy. Jumping fingers, with all the nails in sight, 
plenty of pedal, and invisible velocity, are too much for nature, 
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science, pathos, and chastity of taste; and the counterpoint of 
Pavestaina, Mancei.o, Hanner, Corer, and Geminiant, 
yield to the incessant scramble up and down additional, and extra- 
additional keys, and egnimatical modulation, 
“ Weaving cobwebs fit for skull 
That’s empty when the moon is full.” 

In brief, the piano forte has not only obliterated the harpsichord, 
but the organ too. All insects are attracted by the brilliancy of 
modern composition ; but the rainbow of to-day is but a transient 
offspring of the ancient san; and should a taste for ancient music 
become totally extinct, the rest would be “ but leather and pru- 
nella.” —Yet as a worthy pupil of the Worganian school remarked, 
a modern executioner would find “ something knotty” in the con- 
certos and sonatas of Da. Woraan ; and indeed successive ch 
of style are generally but the changes of one set of difficulties for 
another. A finished performer may indeed deceive the majority of 
his hearers by an imposing — of executing most composi- 
tions, antient or modern, at sight; bat much of what is called play- 
ing at sight, is in fact, composing; and no modest proficient, were 
he to play only to professors, would chuse to play at sight any 
meritorious composition, expressly intended for the instrument on 
which he was playing. 

he following well attested anecdote is iy creditable to the 
founder of the school we are describing, and Mr. Jarvis, an emi- 
nent pupil in that school; and master of Mn. Groomsripas, the 
organist of St. Siephen’s, Coleman-street, and St. John’s, Hackney, 
i +) ler of the late Mr. Russext, organist of the Foundling 

ospital. : 

rn. Jarvis was blind, but bis “ mind’s eye” led him to an in- 
tellectual fount, and the extraordinary playing of Dr. Worcan 
determined him inler sylcas Academi querere verum. The Doctor 
had never before instructed the blind, and was naturally rather averse 
from the undertaking; but when he heard Mr. Jarvis play, he re- 
solved to try the experiment ; and said Mr. J. “I thought my per- 
formance was not despicable,” yet how great was my astonishment 
and mortification when the Doctor said to me, * Sir, you do very 
well, but you have been wrongly taught, and if you come to me you 
must begin your practice all over again.” ‘ Accordingly,” added 
Mr. J. “ he began with me as if | had been a child, making me 
play my five notes up and down, and saying—there, Sir, you must 
work much in that way before we proceed any farther.” The master- 


* It is pleasant to an error that misplaces the “honour due” to 
mental . Among MSS. of Mr. Russect are several scores of 
Hanpet adapted for the organ, as it should seem by Ma. R. but really by 
Mr. Groomsainer; and there are also two fugues of Russeix’s, the subjects 
of which are by Da. Worean.—Yet a subject from Haypn Mar. R. has 

proper to acknowledge. Such are the privileges of plagiarism! 
Haypn was a » his name up, and the composition made free with, 
published. Da, W. was an Englishman, his name down, and the composi- 
tions encroached upon, unpublished. 
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pupil went away in dudgeon, but wisely determining not to lose the 
benefit of instruction by neglect, adhered strictly to the Doctor’s in- 
junctions. He had not done so long before he exclaimed, *¢ The Doc- 
tor’s right, and I have been practising in a wrong way all my life.” 
This conviction was followed. by immediate reformation—the master 
and pupil were soon satisfied with each other, and Jarvis became a 
distinguished ornament to a school which no such pupil ever 


- But other masters, as well as pupils, were less assiduous and less 
reasonable. Provincial organists, during the, vacations, flocked to 
hear the Doctor, and astonished at his powers, frequently applied to 
him for instruction. ‘*They come to me,” said he, “ for a few les- 
sons, in which they require me to do for them what has- cost me the 
labour of forty years,” Can we be surprised at the frequent unrea- 
sonableness of amateurs and their friends, when we find the same 
weakness in these ‘* masters of scholars.” But Da. Woncaw was 
a master of masters, and knew the profession well. He knew that it 
abounded with those, who having been drilled to the service, and 
pasvesring no other natural endowments than a good ear, and perhaps 

ardly that, became unavoidably invalved-in crotchets and quavers ; 
and thought of them but as a means of subsistence or peculation.— 
Yet many of these become fashionable masters. ‘ ‘These gentle- 
men, * said the Doctor, ‘dress well, bow politely, pocket the money, 
and music is their very humble servant; but 1 am miusic’s very 
humble servant.”—-Of this remark the most liberal professors will 
acknowledge the justness. 

He that kindles enthusiasm must have something extraordinary in 
his composition; and although the sallies of Dr. W.’s followers may 
be ludicrous to the rest of the world, as mental pictures, they are not 
uninteresting to the philosopher. In relation to the subject of these 
memoirs, many of these ebullitions might be recorded, and some of 
them vot a little extravagant. Many will smile when they read of 
a Worganian exclaiming, “There was bat one Da. Worcan, and 
one Sin Isaac Newton.” Yet he whose playing Battisnict pre- 
ferred to HanDEL’s, and of which we believe a living professor of 
eminence thinks as highly, such a favourite of the art could not-exist 
in a lukewarm atmosphere; and the musical world must know more 
of him as a composer, before it can justly appreciate the enthusiasm 
he excited: yet let not expectation rise to be disappointed. He that 
would listen to the redeemed effusions of a forgotten ancient, must 
prepare for simplicity, pathos, and sublimity; for modulation, 
sometimes parsimonious, and never extravagant ; for counterpoint, 
fugue, and intellectual combinations of responsive melody, and in 
short, for the reverse of the. medal he is accustomed to admire: and 
in charity to the com and themselves, let those who are perfectly 
satisfied with the style of composition now in vogue, make no enqui- 
ries about the MSS. of Da. Worean. 

Notwithstanding the diversities of style that distinguish one musical 
era from another, the principles of composition are: er nage” er 
manent to establish an adamantine body of musical classics. re 
is a vital principle in melody and harmony, that pervades every 
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classic style,and is immortal. Of these the best specimens might be 
<aleiiel in a musical library, and performed in regular succession, 
without the childish and exclasive preference of popular favourites. 
It is rational to sup that concerts thus conducted, would be even- 
tually attractive; for by supplying that variety so generally sought, 
and by not being made difficu access, they would operate very 
favourably on aga taste, by tending to prevent its contraction and 
. The principal obstacles to so desirable an establish- 

ment are ignorance and indifference of patrons; the illiberality 
of conducters, and the idleness of performers, that build their ephe- 
meral popularity on the iteration and reiteration of some half 
dozen songs. The musical world would be much indebted to a 
periodical work, of which each Number should be a single mas- 
terpiece of every classical composer. The difficulty would be in the 
selection, a difficulty we a consultation of Musical Doo- 
tors would not dininish. When a republication of al! Hannet’s 
works was announced, Da. Woraan observed, that ncither Han- 
DEL, nor any other great composer, would wish to sce all his works 
repablished. But fa regard to such a publication, the subscribers 
are generally more desirous of having a complete, than a good col- 
lection ; as if the value ofa composer’s works lay in their bulk: and 
even in selections the com ’ credit is | a secondary con- 
sideration ; and popular favourites are multiplied from age to age. 
Hence the deplorable sepulture of the finest compositions, in, sarco- 
never entered, but by the superior curiosity of good taste.— 

he compositions of few, it any of the masiéal classics, refleet the 
lights of other classics in greater bustre and variety, than those of 
Da. Worean ; for in the works of most composers, there is princi- 
pally the seflection of one mind, one age, ot one school; but in the 
works of Dr. W. there is a happy epitome of the models he studied ; 
and these were excellent and numerous; and although a posthumons 
publication of his manuscripts works might consist of selections, made 
with a dae consideration of the age in.which they tose from the’ 
grave; yet, as there is at present we believe, no indication of the 
world’s approaching end, a work intended for all ages, ought cer- 
tainly to accommodate the students, and facilitate the flight of rising 


us. 
o The stature of Dr. Wonean was rather below the common stan- 
dard, and somewhat squarely, but not awkwardly framed ; his con- 
stitution was naturally sound, but gradually undermine? by that 
dreadful veper | the stone. His person was dark, handsome, and 
expressive; with a forehead shaped like Mozart's, and a profile 
mueh resembling that of Gray. 

The early part of the Doctor’s life was embittered with unmerited 
misfortune, and the latter with corporeal torment. His morals were 
blameless, and his holy strains, like those of his:immortal prototype, 
were the pure emanations of sincere devotion. Al his mind, 
like that of Mozart, wes music’s own; yet, a strong feature in his 
intellectual character, was indefatigable application. With an édu- 
cation merely musical, he struggled nobly with mountainous obsta- 
cles; and with the dradgery of Hooves, translated the Latin of 
R2 
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Fox, and the Spanish of Lorente ; and his reading was almost 
wholly confined to the works of Aatosto, Tasso, and Metastasio, 
in their original lang He entered on the musical mathematics, 
and studied Smitn’s Treatise; but did not proceed far; “ for,” 
said he, ‘I soon found it was not what I wanted.” He was how- 
ever a practical tuner, and in the outset of life made this acquisition 
partly a means of subsistence. But the want of education, a want 
now scarcely found in beggars, and an unskilfulness in the ways of 
men, a disadvantage now obviated in childhood, are deprivations 
which blind the accomplished water-flies that fit over the surface of 
things, and wholly occupied with effects, are totally ignorant of 
causes. The philosopher only knows how to estimate the mind, that 
toils to supply y unaided application, the distressing wants of early 
instruction. ‘* But these inconveniences,” it will be said, “ might 
have been remedied by grammars, and masters; and, as when the 
Doctor could afford it he sent two of his children to Eton, it is evi- 
dent that he knew the value of a regular education.” But in his 
time grammars, and masters, and bye roads to science, were scatce 
and expensive commodities: and throughout life he never had a 
superflaity of leisure, ease, or money. But as the line between a want 
of education, and a contempt of letters, is perfectly distinct; so is 
that between a deviation from established forms, and an ignorance 
of the world or of human nature. The studious habits of Dr. W. 
were doubtless the chief obstacles to what is called success in life, 
yet it is not meant to be inferred that his habits were those,of a Cor- 
NEILLE, or a Fontaine. No; he knew the world, and the value 
of money. He knew that the credit due to his intrinsic merits would 
be only known to the discerning minority; and that even among 
these, indolence, coldness, avarice, and selfishness, were too predo- 
minant to rescue mere merit from obscurity and indigence: but he 
knew that a proper respect for himself, and a due attention to eco- 
nomy constituted the solid foundation of that general esteem, which 
the many bestow on houses, horses, carriages, furniture, and “all 
the pomps and vanitics” which people worship six days in the week, 
and meet to renounce on the seventh. Yet he certainly wanted that 
cunning which contrives to humour the world, and make the most of 
it; so in the decline of life, when his dreadful malady antici- - 
pated old age; and consequently lessened his means of winning the 
opinion of pigmies, he necessarily curtailed his establishment ; 
aad to secure his seapendnnee and integrity, sunk into oblivion. 

- He exhibited something of the “‘ Bracebridge” formality and pro- 
pensities, even in London ; where he constantly dedicated Christmas 
and the twelfth days to family festivity. He associated little with 
his profession, but was easily accessible, and liberally communica- 
tive to any one who applied to him for information on musical topics. 
His patience indeed was not always proof against dullness, inatten- 
tion, idleness, and ill-temper; but he wasthe warm friend of aspiring 
and industrious talent, and totally destitute of professional jealousy. 
Eyen in the latest part. of his life, when his temper was frequently 
ruffied by the attacks of his excruciating complaint, a young lady 
was happy to receiye his instructions, admired his patience, and wept 
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bitterly when he died. ‘‘ People,” .aid a grateful professor, “ called 
him proud, bat I ever found him uniformly kind and communi- 
cative.” 

The increasing paroxysms of his disorder determined him at length 
to undergo a surgical operation in his sixty-sixth year, which he 
endured with heroic fortitude; but it failed in the object, though 
eventually it terminated all his worldly sufferings. He was buried at 
the church of St. Mary Axe, ae a side of the communion 
table, as approached it from the aisle. At his funeral the church 
was crowded with res ul parishioners, and mournful spectators. 
As the body entered the church, Me. Cuanves Weszey, one of his 
favourite pupils, played the Dead March in Saul on the organ ; and 
the instrument, which in the Doctor’s had fascinated thousands, thun- 
dered forth a volley, as its unconscious master descended into the 
grave. Such was the flitting scene that_honoured his remains, and 
vanished: and now, ' 

“ Not a stone 
Tells where he lies.” 

-Dr. Woncan married three times. By his first wife he had nine 
children, of whom three sons and two daughters are now living. By 
his second wife he had two of whom one is living. By his 
third wife, who was a widow when he marricd her, he had no off- 

ring. is lady survived him, but is now dead, and has left two 
dengitens by her former husband. 

As the residences of Mitton and Jounson have been recorded, 

rhaps the mention of Dr. W.’s will be forgiven. Till a few years 
before his death, he had enjoyed the alternation of town and country. 
His first residence in town on record was at No. 7 in Milman Street, 
Bedford Row: his next, at No. 40, Rathbone Place; and his last, 
where he died, at No. 22, Gower Street, now No. 65, and the resi- 
dence of Mr. Bawnister the comedian. His first and favourite 
country house was on Richmond Hill; his second was at No. 2, on 
Richmond Green. Of his favourite residence, it may not be amiss 
to relate a few particulars, illustrative of the owner’s taste. 

The house on Richmond Hill was merely an enlargement of two 
cottages. It was therefore rather y built, and stood centri- 
cally, on the southern side of the hill; but when you arrived at the 
foot of the hill, from the town, its picturesque appearance rivetted the 
attention. It was faced with white stucco, and surrounded by a 
profusion of red that dropped into the parlour windows; ex- 
cept on the left side of the front door, which was completely covered 
with j ine. Fronting the door was a gravelled path between two 
small grass-plots; and leading to a little wooden bridge, ornamented 
with green and white rails; while a chevaux de frise of the same 
colours, fenced the plots, and reached high hedges of quickset, 
wild rose, and woodbine, that enclosed two small gardens; one on 
each side of the house. The bridge was fastened to a fine walnut- 
tree, under the shade of which the family often took their tea, and 
gazed on the streamers that waved on the Thames beneath, while 
music swelled, and died away on the breathless air of a glowing even- 
ing, illumined by golden gleams, darting through the dark foliage 
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of the towering elms, and glimmering through the gracefal poplars 
that still foots the foot Sf Richmond Hill, which rises from We 
wall, that also bended the neighbouring aren, say which sexe to th 
wall, that also neig' : which rose 
house it of 
= wakes hich the wandering 
ne 3 from whi eye, 
rested on the Thames, and Twickenham meado é 
den was bounded by a thick ; and a walk, enclosed with 
lattice work, interwoven with espa Then cao rag sr Bove — 
ide bya mount, ed with a crow 
\ lacking tie tops of stables beneath; a kitchen 
garden, the meadows, and the Thames. Before the house was a wild 
common, since inclosed; up which ascended cea om) ang 
, and turned off to the house. This road led up to the -known 
terrace on the hill. Behind the house was a continuation of the 
common, still uncultivated, and bounded by a pendent weod, cis, 
from Petersham to the Park gate. The rs in this wood ca 
the Doctor to give his residence the 1 name of Nightingale 
Lod In his withdrawing-room a glass reflected the ows, and 
the Thames, wiading and expanding towards Pore’s villa, that closed 
the beautiful scene, which was variegated with gladés, fine seats, 
vistas, and groves. In this room the Doctor penned many of his 
finest compositions, and there conceived them, or on the terrace ; 
his favourite, and almost only promenade. Of the rich scene com- 
wane by the ema regalo] ion is ap rt rage from_ this 
enchanting spot, Nighti was an object never over- 
looked ; but it See tome improved. The pablic eye has been ‘ex- 
cluded by aristocratic walls, over which the scarcely visible chim- 
nies, remind us of Hamlet’s exclamation : 
“To a nunnery, to a nunnery go.” 
The genius that earned immortality could not ensure the mulberry 
of SMAKESPEAR, nor the mansion of Pore, from profanation. 
There are those te whom the foregoing description will ed 
very trivial; and there ate those to whom description wel be 
intolerable, even from the pen of a Rousszav: but if we — 
to. alh who may find exceptionable passages in this essay, we shall 
fall upon Seylia, But we now place our painting in the forum, ear- 
nestly enjoining every spectator, to fix his mask of approbation, 
without scruple, wherever be—or she—thinks our attempts. have 
been happy. Valete. 
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ELEMENTS OF VOCAL SCIENCE. 
CHAPTERT, 
ON THE INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION NECESSARY TO 4 SINGER. 


Minn is the directing principle in art. To sing with effect, is, 
to employ the combined arts of poetry and music in moving the 
passions * and affections of the hearer, through the agency of the 
voice. 

As for the actor, al] the ground work is laid for the singer by the 
poet and the composer; and as in the case of the actor, it is chiefly © 
necessary that the singer should be able to seize the conceptions of 
his author, and demonstrate them by the subtlest and most refined 
employment of the technical means his art affords, This implies a 
fine sensibility, a knowledge of the theory of the passions, and their 
workings—a power of self-excitation, and taste and judgment in the 
application of the advantages he enjoys from nature and cultivation. 
To raise these faculties to their highest perfection is the capital 
object in training the mind of a singer, and to this end I conceive 
three grand principles are chiefly to be regarded. 

Ist. To excite, to warm, to feed, and to cherish the fine apprehen- 
sion that enters into the most delicate conceptions, with a sensibility 
equally delicate. ; 

24. To nurture the bold enthusiasm that dares to give way to 
imagination in expression ; and lastly, to cultivate and mature that 


* Lorp Karnes, in his Elements of Criticism, says, “ an interpal motion 
or agitation of the mind, when it passes away without desire, is denominated 
an emotion ; when desire follows motion or agitation, it is denominated 
@ passion.” It is common to use the word passion, as applied to the effects of 
the arts, In their direct operation, however, they excite emotion only ix the 

rember eat at pa oreraters wS 
battle are accessories, not ncipals ; accord 
the present temper of soldiers. Music therefore can never be said to be a sole 
cause. It serves to awaken dormant feelings, and to re-excite associations of 
pr em a me damm tr me tect co fe tage en na 
bestew the and degree of pleasure peculiar to each of these objects. 
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judgment which men call taste, and by which we are taught to un- 
derstand the various elements of expression, and to apply them in 
the best manner. 

There are two ways of arriving at the knowledge of the workings 
of the passions, as moved by the arts—the one is by.the study of the 
principles which.govern the mind, and by a critical comparison of 
those principles with their illustrations. The other is by making 
ourselves acquainted with the fine arts through their effects, without 
deeply considering causes. The tendency of the first course is per- 
haps to cool the sensibility, while the judgment is chastened and 
made austere ; that of the second, to render the feelings more sensi- 
ble, and to gain the knowledge sought, by the aid of experience in- 
stead of reason. He who pursues the former plan will understand 
by induction and inference, that certain causes will infallibly lead to 
certain effects; he who pursues the latter will, by his own mere sen- 
sations, ascertain the same fact. The one process forms the critic, 
the other the artist. 

The mind is engaged during the same period in the formation and 
acquirement of the technical means, and in the application of those 
means. These operations have a reciprocating power of improve- 
ment, for in the search after the attainment of technical accomplish- 
ments, the student frequently gains lights as to the various occasions 
when they may be used, which would never have occurred to him 
but through such an agency; while on the other hand the endea- 
vour to find out how he may best express certain sentiments, not less 
frequently directs him to sources of power, purely intellectual, to 
which he would never otherwise have been led. 

In training the mind of a singer it is never to be forgotten that the 
imagination is the reigning faculty. The theory of the passions, as 
illustrated in the fine arts, isa beautiful study, and is in so far neces- 
sary as it may give the enquirer a general notion of the laws which 
govern the mind, but it ought by no means to be pursued into its 
minuter details. I should recommend the perusal of such works as 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, Lord Kaimes’ Elements of 
Criticism, and Alison on Taste, as laying open the springs by which 
the intellect works.* But the principal study of a singer should 


* In poetry, in painting, in eloquence, and in all the other fine our 
success depends on the skill with which we are able to adapt the efforts of our 
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be the productions of the imagination, poetry, plays, and novels, 
paintings ‘and sculpture, such works indeed as may render him the 
creature of feeling. Cicero’s often-quoted remark si vis me flere, 
primum est flendum tibi,* applies strictly toa singer. He must himself 
feel in order to make others feel. Much of the whole effect proceeds 
from sympathy,t and as those authors produce the most vivid descrip- 
tions, who give the most unlimited way to their sensations while 
they recall or imagine the scenes they picture, so that actor or singer 
awakens the liveliest apprehension in the hearer of the passions he 
imitates, by indulging his own feelings to their utmost range. In- 
deed a rapid power of self-excitation (which is yielding to the most 
sudden impulses of an acute sensibility) is one of the powers most 
necessary to both. 

A singer must possess a power of calling up instantaneously the 
passion which he purposes to express. He must therefore accustom 
himself to give immediate way to his feelings, to restrain them by no 
false delicacies, and to associate as far as possible the sentiments and 
the action, that the one may excite the other. It is in truth only 
from a defect in this power of self-irritation, when a performer rises 
in excellence, after having sung one or two songs, although not un- 
frequently we derive much pleasure from hearing one thus warmed, 
as it were, who would afford us small satisfaction in a first effort. It 
has long been a subject of dispute, whether actors do or do not feel 
the passion they represent, and various anecdotes have been intro- 
duced to prove that an actor has “ in the very cunning of the scene” 
given some proofs of mental abstraction,} sufficient to fasten upon 
him the charge of substituting art for passion. The fact is that ac- 


genius to the human frame, and it is only on a philosophical analysis of the 
mind that a solid foundation can be laid for their farther improvement.”— 
Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind. Introduction, part 22, sect. 2. 

* If you wish me to weep, you yourself must first weep. 

+ This is the reasoning of Dr. Adam Smith. See his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. 

} It is related of Garrick that he once engaged for a bet to make a gen- 
tleman shed tears in spite of any effort to avoid it, and allowing him to stand 
behind the scenes, a situation which seemed to go far towards diminishing the 
effect of the delusion of the place; Garrick only required that his friend 
should be attentive. The play was iggy bya on in the scene where Lear 
brought on the dead body of Cordelia, ARRicK saw the tears flowing down 
his friend’s cheeks apace, when contriving an occasion to go to the side scene 
he said, loud enough for the weeper to hear, “I told you how it would be,” 
and then returned to his phrenzied performance. 


s 2 
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tors, from habit, can instantly call up or Jay aside the passion as 
readily as the means by which it is expressed. To prove this let any 
one assume the gestures of any violent affection, and he will as im- 
mediately perceive that his mind is in a degtee possetsed with the 
sentiment his body represents. 

The direct operations of our faculty of hearing and of our sympathy 
are the primary effects we experience from music, but these effects are 
enlarged to an indefinite extent by the power of association, & although 
men differ widely in their natural perception of the pleasure of sounds, 
perhaps it may be fairly said, that the moment cultivation begins the 
original disposition of nature ceases. An untaught hearer receives 
satisfaction from the rudest efforts of the art, and so long as the mind 
remains in the same state, the ear continues to be gratified with the 
same exertions of the same power. Thus we perceive in the lower 
classes and in those fixed to one sphere of life, an uniform fondness 
for the same tunes, sung or played exactly in the same manner. Their 
associations are confined to two: the one arising from the sentiment 
of the song itself, and the other from the place and circumstances 
under which it is and has been heard. 

Upon well educated persons the effects of association are vari- 
ous and extensive, so various indeed, that they lay open sources of 
pleasure which it is impossible totrace. Itshould seem that in those 
who enjoy opportunities of examining the principles of the art, and 
of hearing its perfection from different masters, the original faculty 
of nature though not wholly suspended, is at least rendered, compa- 
ratively speaking, so diminutive and so weak, that the delight they 
take in music appears to be derived entirely from association. It 
must then be admitted, that in proportion to the number of acquired 
ideas, the means of power and pleasure will be multiplied. Ak gns1pe 
has some fine passages illustrative of these effects. 


For when the different images of things, 

By chance combin’d, have struck the attentive soul 
With deeper impulse, or, connected long, 

Have drawn her frequent eye; howe'er distinct 
The external scenes, yet oft the ideas gain 

From that conjunction an eternal tie, 

And sympathy unbroken. Let the mind 

Recall one partner of the various league, 
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Immediate, lo! the firm confederates rise, 

And each his former station straight resumes: 

One movement governs the consenting throng, 

And all at once with rosy pleasures shine, 

Orall are sadden’d with the glooms of care. 

Such is the secret union, when we feel 

A song, a flower, a name, at once restore 

Those long-connected scenes where first they mov’d 

The attention: backward through her mazy walks 

Guiding the wanton Fancy to her scope, 

To temples, courts, or fields; with all the band 

Of painted forms, of passions and designs 

Attendant: whence, if pleasing in itself, 

The prospect from that sweet accession gains 

Redoubled influence o’er the listening mind. 

Pleasures of Imagination. 
The fine arts are analogous to each other in their means and in 

their ends.—They raise emotions by the operation of the senses ; 


they must therefore reciprocally assist each other—that is to say, 
ideas raised by a poem* ora picture, representing the same scene, 


* I would recommend to a singer the following ex riment, and I 
a confidently upon the satisfaction of any doubts emertained with 
petal men of association. Let him <a ew air “ Softly purling” at the 
“ Rolling in foaming billows. With verdure clad,” two purely 
re exquisitely descriptive songs, rR Havon’s Creation. him then 
read the following passages attentively, and afterwards repeat the so 
T ahink he wil et be mrt insensible to the increased delight. if he can - 
mit his performance before and after the reading to a sensible hearer, he 
may be able to examine and com their mutual feelings and opinions. 
Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm; that nota breath 
Isheard to quiver th ae the ery ary 
Or rustling turn the many 
Of aspin tall. Th’ uncut 
In sor Sp breadth, seem 





The plum people streak their wings with 
To throw the lcid moisture trickling of a 


wait th’ choles ee = aan nas 
Seo dvartae he ena " 
And forests seem impatient 
Ths pasaddlgeestens ‘cde 
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will probably be recalled in: the mind on hearing a.song which turns 
upon the same subject and which represents the same images. If 


Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 

And looking live itude. At last, 

The clouds ea ¥ heir treasures to the fields ; 
And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 

Prelusive re le all their dilhidters Soni, 

In large effusion, o’er the freshen’d world. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard, 

By such as wander through the forest walks, 
Beneath th’ umb multitude of leaves. 

But who can hold the shade, while Heaven descends 
In universal bounty, shedding herbs, 

And fruits, and flowers, on Nature’s ample lap ? 
Swift fancy fir’d anticipates their 
And, while the milky nutriment disti 
Beholds the kindling country colour round. 

Thus all day the full-distended clouds 
Indulge their genial stores, and well-shower’d earth 
Is dotp-anrn'd with vegetable life ; 

Till, in the western sky, the downward Sun 

Looks out, effulgent, from amid the flush . 

Of broken clouds, gay-shifting to his beam. 

The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 

Tl’ illumin’d mountain, through the forest streams, 
Shakes on the floods, and in a yellow mist, 

Far smoking o’er th’ interminable plain, 

In arming mysiote lights the dewy gems. 

Moist, bright, and green, the landscape laughs around. 
Full swell the w ; their very music wakes, 
Mix’d in wild concert with the warbling brooks 
Increas’d, the distant bleatings of the hills, 

And hollow lows r ive from the vales, 
Whence blending al the sweeten’d zephyr springs. 
Meantime, refracted from yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding Earth, the grand ethereal bow 

Shoots up immense ; and every hue unfolds, 

In fair proportion running from the red, 

To where the violet fades into the sky. —- 
Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 

Form, fronting on the Sun, thy showery prism, 
And to the sage-instructed eye unfold 

The various twine of light, by thee disclos’d 

From the white mingling maze. Not so the boy ; 
He wondering views the bright enchantment bend, 
Delight o’er the radiant fields, and runs 

To catch the falling glory ; but amaz’d 

Beholds th’ amusive —_ him fly, 

Then vanish quite away. night succeeds, 

A soften’d shade, and ctarehail earth 

Awaits the morning-beam, to give to light, 
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the one bestowed pleasure, that pleasure will be renewed by the 
other, and although this effect be not perceived directly, it must be 
admitted to act indirectly by rendering our apprehension and our 
sensibility more acute. Works of imagination should then be 
almost the.sole study of a singer. The cool calculations of reason 
should be left to others. Every thing which warms and refines 
should be sought out. Plays, poetry, and novels, painting and 
sculpture, I repeat, are the fountains to which he must apply; 
they exhibit the operations of nature in the state we most wish to 
view her; they teach us how to feel rather than to think; they 
increase, if they do not generate that acute and enthusiastic sensi- 
bility which enables us accurately to estimate and to understand by 
our own feelings the intentions of the composer and the true scope of 
the author: we learn the marks and the language of passion in all 
their gradations, and by experience and comparison we become able 
to embody, in the finest manner, what the musician and the poet 
have conceived. I venture to recommend novels and: plays, (and 
the latter particularly in the representation) because I consider that 
delicacy of tact which is intimately connected with a knowledge 
and a just appreciation of fine manners, is to be acquired from no 
other sources so perfectly as from these. For even in elevated life, 
to which the difficulty of access is often an insuperable barrier, there 
are but too commonly drawbacks which lower the general notion. 
Really-good_ novels and plays finely acted present a perfect beau 
ideal,* and I imagine that nothing more conduces to heighten our 


Rais’d through ten thousand different plastic tubes, 
The balmy treasures of the former day. 

Then spring the living herbs, profusely wild, 
O’er all the deep-green earth, “omg the power 
Of botanists to number up their tribes : 

Whether he steals along the lonely dale, 

In silent search ; or through the forest, rank 

With what the dull incurious weeds account, 

Bursts his blind way ; or climbs the mountain-rock, 

Fir'’d by the nodding verdure of its brow : 

With such a liberal has Nature flung 

Their seeds ab blown them about in winds, 

Innumerous mix’d them with the nursing mould, 

The moistening current, and prolific rain. | Thompson's Spring. 

* Mr. Marunim’s novel of “ Women” presents at once a striking and 
exactexample. His Madame Dalmatiani is such a portrait of a musical artist 
as few would image to themselves, but having once studied the character as 
he has drawn it, every one would admit the possibility, and admit also that 
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conception of the workings of passion, than an acquaintance with 
the effects embodied and demonstrated. What singer, after having 
read Romeo and Julict, and seen Ma. C. Kemste and Miss 
O’Netz in these characters, would ever afterwards sing a love-song 
without finding the imagination glow with the recollection of the 
exquisite passages of Saaxsreare, and the exquisite personifica- 
tion of those gifted actors? For the same reason paintings, prints, 
and statues, are to be sought and studied—ihey strengihen our 
natural sensibility by a knowledge of the forms, and of the most 
beautiful and perfect forms that passion takes. Is there a singer 
who would not more clearly apprehend the sentiment and the ex- 
pression of the impassionate songs in Hanpev’s Jeptha, after seeing 
the historical pictares of the old masters upon these subjects? Nay, 
is there a creature so destitute of sensibility as not to be more forcibly 
impressed with the expression of such an air as “ Farewell ye limpid 
springs and floods,” after having pondered the youth, delicacy, 
beauty, and resignation displayed in the common print of Jertaa’'s 
vow after Orte’s picture? It is not enough that nature teaches us 
to feel—art must also teach us, if we would attain its supremest 
polish, to understand and appreciate and select the sublimest and 
the most beautiful forms of thought, when we would work upon the 
affections of athers in the most powerful manner. 

I address myself, be it remembered, to two distinet classes—to the 
amateur and the professor. Any confasion with respect to those 
parts of my desiga that appertain to each distinctly might, nay must, 
be attended with very serious mischief. It is necessary for the 
amateur to take an elevated view of art—indeed to seek distinction ; 
but it is indispensable to the professor to render up to it all the 
faculties and powers of his life. The one must be regulated by 
duties of condition, and by those considerations which every dif- 
ference of circumstance that varics the situation of the individual 
brings into action—the other needs look only towards that supre- 


such is the of the mind and manners of a woman gifted by nature 
and by art to the highest possible extent. Mapname CataLani was 
the creature on which such an experiment might have been made, and 
from ali that I have seen of her in public and jadging of what might 
have been done by what has been done, I it would have been made 
saccestfully. By such an education she would have been a Daimatiani. She 
has now almost every thing that character exhibits, but the intellectual power 
which is the grewth of learning. 
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macy of professional superiority which is to be the foundation of 
fame and fortune. The one is justly restrained by delicacies, which, 
though they form the peculiar attributes and excellence of private, 
are by.no means essential in public life. Pray let me be understood. 
I allude to the conventual laws which private society imposes, not 
alone to the virtues and qualities which religion and the moral sense 
demand, and which can never be slighted. Never should I recom- 
mend, either to the amateur_or the professor, any, even the least 
disregard of that nice propriety which is the characteristic of a fine 
mind and of fine manners. What has lately so raised and dignified 
the character of professional life?—The domestic virtues and per- 
sonal qualities of such artists as Ma. Kemaie and Mr. Youne 
and Mrs. Sippons, Mespames Catatant, Camporese, and Miss 
Strernens. Yet none ever carried the representation of passion 
further upon the stage and in the orchestra. Thus then it is proved 
by examples, that although nourishing and warming and exciting 
the imagination with the most brilliant and the most voluptuous and 
the most forceful stimulants be the surest road to public professional 
honour, the excitation is perfectly consistent with that refinement 
which is the charm of private character—in point of fact, the one 
is probably the highest ornament as well as the highest incentive to 
the other. 

** He is not yet arrived at the age of sentiment” said a lady, speak- 
ing ofa singer. This remark covers a grent deal of meaning. It is 
the cultivation of sentiment that is our object. Nature must have done 
ber part, but the aptitude so bestowed mast be trained by art. It 
may seem a dangerous proposition to broach, but I doubt very much, 
whether, till the passion of love be felt or at least understood, any 
artist will ever have “ arrived at the age of sentiment.” The grand 
question is, can the sentiment be conveyed without the sensation ? 
Probably not, and the mental culture I have proposed is pre- 
paring the soil with the richest materials for fertilization. But at the 
same time be it recollected, that I aim at endeavouring to inspire the 
loftiest and most noble sentiments, as well as the most enthusiastic 
images of passion. Experience will I believe bear me out in asserting, 
that the one is the best and most faithful guardian (next to religion) 
against the other. A high, informed, and polished intellect, wilt 
never become the prey of unworthy passions or persons. A high, 
informed and polished intellect, however ardent the temperament, 

VOL. V. NO. XVIII. T 
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will never forget that seLF-RESPECT is amongst the best and wisest 
foundations on which the superstructure of character is to be erected. 
Sach a mind will always feel, that without self-respect the respect of 
others is not to be obtained, and if it could be obtained, would bé 
nothing. This reflection will always save from “ vanity and vice.” 
If then I have spoken of the imagination as the faculty most essen- 
tial to high excellence in art, it has always been upon the condition 
of its complete subservience to virtue, to morality, and to that pro- 
priety, which, under no circumstances, ought to be encroached upon. 
I would not have the imagination, particularly the imagination of 
professors, chilled by an education erroneously directed. Once con- 
firmed in the use of its own powers, every sort of information will be 
beneficial—the imagination will assimilate its own food from the 
variety with which it is presented, and will draw support from the 
increasing strength of kindred faculties, and here as in every thing 
else it will be found, that “ KnowLepce 1s Power.” 
TIMOTHEUS. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
No. 6. 


Waar is Melody ?* is a question I have often heard asked, but 
never resolved with more than an approach toaccuracy. Nor dol now 
mean to. promise that I shall throw any very strong light upon the 
matter, since my intention is only to examine into the facts in search 


of inferences. 

Amongst others, Dr. Burney has asked what is melody ?+ but it 
does not appear to me that he has altogether satisfied the enquiry, 
or indeed advanced our knowledge in any considerable degree. Itis, 
he says, “a series of sounds more fixed and generally more length- 
ened than those of common speech; arranged with grace and of 
proportional lengths, such as the mind can easily measure and the 
voiceexpress. These sounds are regulated by a scale consisting of 
tones and semitones, but admit a variety of arrangement as un- 
bounded as imagination.”{ It is very singular that a definition 


* Le Melodia ¢ ? Armonia, vocabili, fra le varie vicende a cui soggiacque 
1a Musica sempre famosi, hanno presso i moderni dovuto cangiare significato. 
Gili Antichi usavano l’Armonia a denotare la ione de’ Suoni, or de’ 
Canti dispositi in una sola Serie, e la Me _& significare V'unione dell’ 
Orazione dei Canto e del Ritmo, vale a dire a significare una determinata 
Lantilena di Poesia. I Moderni chiamano Melodia cid che gli Antichi 
dicevano Armonia usando poi questa voce a significare |’ ultimo corrente 
Contrappunto, cioe a significare |’ accordo contemporaneo di Cantilene diverse. 

Harmony and melody ords always of dist import amidst the 

ty an words alwa im amidst t 
various turns music has undergone, have with the Moderns changed significa- 
tions. The Antients used harmony to denote the proportions of sounds or of 
song di in a simple series, and melody to signify the union of elocution, 
song, and rhythm, that is to say, a determinate poetical song. The moderns 
term melody that which the antients called harmony, using the latter to sig- 
nify “tle Tes t, or the contemporaneous accord of different melodies.— 
NF Hisar of Musi, preface, V 

c,p ol. 1, 13. 
_ } When Dr. Bonney made this deknition, he had probably in his recollec- 
tion = fi - Pauase, from the Papre Marrini’s Storia della Musica: 

a poic ente distingue te varieta della yoce, las- 
ciando ad esso un tale | wae mee a noi vai Caster deve, che queste "veel, 
or gravi, or acule pessano congiungersi in un ordine e serie, che piaccia all’ 
orrecchio, per piacere al quale, ae che sufficientemente queste voci si 

T 
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like this, which seems to contain so much thought, should really 
contain so very little—scarcely one single member of it being true. 
Melody is ‘a series of sounds more fixed and generally more length- 
ened than common speech.” That I deny. I contend that speech 
itself is melody in its most original state. Every country has its 
peculiar melody of speech, and when we refer to the Irish or Scotch 
accent, we mean the melody which is proper to each nation. Na- 
tional accent is not only the method of pronouncing the syllables, but 
the inflexions with which these syllables. are invested and uttered. 
These constitute the melody or tune. To be convinced of this fact, 
it is only necessary to sing the inflexions in which a sentence is 
spoken, without the syllables, as we sing a tune—la, la, la, le, &c. 
The intervals will not be diatonic, chromatic, or enharmonic, but 
they will give a melody, and a melody characteristic of the nation 
or individual from whom it is derived. Perhaps it may be said, this 


fermino nel loro grado, altrimenti accade una confusione, che toglie ogni 
piacere del Canto. Fa in oltre mestiere a generare tal compiacenza, che le 
voci si dispongano in una tal serie, che nei gradi per cui esse » sieno be 
medesime tra loro, come suol dirsi, concordi. Vale a dire sieno como- 
damente ricevuti dall’ orecchio, mentre per prova costante sappiamo, che 
molte serie di voci nel loro variare d’acutezza e gravita gli sono talvolta di 
sommo incomodo, e cosi tra loro discordi in luogo di piacere gli recano dispia- 
cimento. Queste tali serie grate all’ orecchio possono comporsi per suc- 
cessione di gradi prossimi, e di gradi distanti. Nel primo modo disposte si 
chiamano scale, mentre ne immitano la successione dei gradi; nell altro modo 
si chiamano Melodié, non che ancor la scala mentovata non sia compresa tra 
le Melodié ma perché questa ne forma da se una spezie determinata e ris- 
tretta laddove, fuori d’ essa, le altre sono arbitrarie ed innumerabili.” 


TRANSLATION. 

“ But although the hearing perfectly distinguishes these varieties of sounds, 
leaving to it this discernment, it is sufficient for us that these sounds, whether 
grave or acute, may be joined in an order or series that pleases the ear, to 
satisfy which it is necessary that they do not surpass their degrees, otherwise 
confusion results, which destroys all the pleasure of song. In order to pro- 
duce such pleasure, the sounds must be disposed in such a series that the 
degrees by which they proceed agree with each other, or in other words, are 
concordant.—That is to say, they must be easily received by the ear, since we 
know by constant proofs that many series of sounds, in their varieties of acute- 
ness ad gravity, are often very unpleasant to the ear, and thus by their dis- 
cordance uneasiness instead of pleasure. Such series as are grateful 
to the ear may be composed of successive close degrees, or of distant degrees. 
When disposed in the first manner they are called scales, because they imitate 
a succession of steps; when in the second mode they are termed melodies, 
not that the scale may not be comprised with other melodjes, but the former 
are formed of a determinate and limited species, while the latfer are arbitrary 
and innumerable.” ; 
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is not melody in a musical sense. If we admit the contradiction, 
we must consent to the introduction then of a new genus, neither 
diatonic, chromatic, nor enharmonic, which I have no authority to 
do. Is it not the trath, that the ear, though artificially trained to 
musical intervals, does really by nature admit the division of a tone 
into intervals infinitessimally small and almost inappreciable? I am 
inclined to think it is. How then it may be asked does it happen, 
that the ear is dissatisfied with certain inflexions which we hear either 
in common discourse or in any of the branches ofelocution? I reply 
that these very differences establish my position. They show that 
the ear naturally admits an indefinite variety, and that the objection 
merely arises from the dissimilar associations and habits of the 
speakers. Murs. Sippowns, for instance, never made a false cadence 
according to my apprehension—Mr. Kean seldom makes a true 
one. It was some time before I was reconciled to Joun Kemsxe’s 
modulations, if such minute changes as speech employs are to be 
allowed such aterm. The inference I should draw then is, that as 
almost every ear has undergone a partial cultivation at least, that is, 
a partial introduction to the knowledge of the diatonic and chromatic 
scales, for that reason inflexions that conform most nearly to those 
intervals are the most generally pleasing, and the most commonly 
adopted and acknowledged, but that such acknowledgment implies 
no more than a departure from the state in which our perceptions 
are left by nature herself. 

The Doctor further says of the sounds composing melody, that 
they are “ arranged with grace and of proportional lengths, such as 
the mind can easily measure and the voice express.” Almost all 
these positions are false. It is necessary to a beautiful or agreeable 
melody, that the sounds should be arranged with grace, but not to 
melody simply in itself, because a succession of sounds, whether 
arranged with grace or not, is equally melody. If “ by proportional 
lengths,” the Doctor means rhythmical periods, phrases constructed 
according to any regular or ideal proportions, he is again in error. 
Recitative presents an instance of melody which, in its performance, 
admits of no set proportions—no regular returns of accent—but 
merely of emphasis placed according to the caprice or the judgment 
of the singer.—Nor is it necessary that the voice should be able to 
“ express the sounds,” in order to constitute melody. No voice can 
sing (or express) a piano forte concerto, yet not one single passage 
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can be produced which is net melody. “Such as the mind can 
easily measure” appears to me to be, “true no meaning.” “ These 
sounds are regulated by a scale, consisting of tones and semitones.” 
If what I have adyanced concerning the melady of speech be true, 
this. position is false, and I do not.see how we can escape from the 
jnstige of my remarks except by denying the inflexions of speech all 
connexion with melody, according to the musical acceptation of the 
term, Such a disallowance would be to cut speech off from the use 
of the genera. So much for Da. Borngy’s definition. 

Rovssgav defines melody—‘ Succession de sons tellement or- 
donnés selon les loix de rhythme et de la modulation qu'elle forme 
an sens agreable 2 l’oreille,”* 

Agninst this definition I dissent, because it makes “the laws of 
xhythm” ipherent properties in melody. Rhythm, says De. Caut- 
corr, “isthe disposition of melody or harmony in respect of time or 
measure,” and the authorities all agree to such an interpretation of 
the word rhythm, Recitative then, as it is performed at least, over- 
turns the. definition, for in singing recitative, emphasis alone is em- 
ployed, and the very breach of the measure frequently contributes 
to make the melody more * agreeable to the ear.” 

Dr, Crotce considers melody to be “a succession of single 
notes,”+ and De Momieny “a musical discourse.” Neither of 
these definitions seem to me sufficiently exact to be satisfactory.— 
My own (should I be tempted by the progress of our enquiry to 
venture one) I shall reserve for the last place in this essay. In the 
mean time let us examine a little further into facts and authorities. 

“A succession of single sounds,” because such a succession may 
be the same sound repeated, will not probably be allowed to consti- 
tute melody.$ That eyen 2 single sound, or the same sound repeated 

* “ A succession of sounds so the 
e ictyaianeaeer laws of rhythm and 


+ Perhaps after Papne Martin, we in s Storia della Musica, says— 
“La loro combinazione in una serie di Suoni successivi constituisce la 


an agreeable succession 
t M. de Generale Critique et Philologique de la 
Paris, apg een in this “ La Melodie,” he says “ est 


Musique, 
la partie simple de la Musique, est formee japeepalie de. placienes sous qui 
se succedent ;” and Grassineau also bears out the opinion, w defines melody 
to be “the agreeable effect of different sounds ranged and disposed in suc- 


cession.” 
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and afranged either rythmically or not, may be very expressive, I 
shall proceed to show ; but I-doubt exceedingly whether they can 
be called melody. 

If we hear, during the silence and obscurity of night, either when 
travelling on a heath, or when awake in bed, or sitting ia solitude, 
the deep but musical sound of a bell either at slow or frequent inter- 
vals—if daring a walk amidst raral scenes, in meadows or woods, 
upon hills or in vales embellished with pleasing objects, we hear 
the bell of a village church, or even the tinkling of a sheep bell— 
how are we to denominate this repetition of a single sound? If we 
refer to the affection of the mind which it produces, in the one in- 
stance it produces awe, in the other it raises soft and tender plea- 
sure. In the last case it is a sound, an expressive sound indeed, 
but nothing more—nothing entitled tothe name of melody. If I be 
right Dr. Crorcn’s definition is inexact. 

The Dead March in Saul begins with the same sound five times 
repeated—nothing can be more solemn. The song “In sweetest har- 
mony,” one of the finest and purest examples of expression to be 
found, begins with the same sound six times repeated. Can any 
thing be more affecting? These are both instances of deep 
pathos produced by single sound. Bat in both, the harmony soon 
comes in to aid the effect, and to make it to a certain degree 
*“*polyodic.”* In the noble recitative, Thus saiththe Lord to Cyrus, the 
words ‘* J am the Lord, thereis none else” are setto a single sound, the 
first member of the proposition being delivered upon four successive 
Gs, the second four As. These passages are finely declaratory. I could 
multiply similar instances through various shades of sentiment and 
passion, up to the most remote from those with which I set out—viz. 
to such a passage of single notes as there are upon “ Numero quin- 


* “In a more extensive sense, melody implies not only the progression of 
one single | crane tan gensteh ear lhe vetiowe que ie harmony 
which produces the effect of melody by the proper distribution of their sounds. 
Parnz eran So bee rom the a s distinguished between the monodic 
style, in whic melody is con to one single and the odic 
style, in which the theme and its dependent subjects ph cheek, hor 
the parts of the composition. These two epithets, Prinz appears ‘to 
have taken from Kircuer ; and this profound and original view of melody has 
been very ably developed by Nicuexman, of Berlin, who clearly proves that 
those pieces which are produced by the monodic design of the composer ate far 


inferior to the of the same ideas. In this last class we 


may place the motetts of Parzstaina, the chorusses of Hanpet, and the sym- 
phonies of Haxnn.”—Callcott’s Grammar, page 85. 
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dici,” at the end of Rosstn1’s “ Allidea di quel metallo,” or as those 
in the accompaniment to his “Per piacer alla Signora.” Indeed the 
music of the Italian comic opera exhibits myriads of examples. 
GuaGuietm: and Cimarosa, as well as Rossin1, abound with 
them. 

_ Still, however, I question whether any of these passages are entitled 
to the name of melody. And I should ground my theory principally 
on the fact that the same sound in succession is too monotonous to be 
long agreeable. That the ear requires variety is deducible from 
speech itself. Monotonous is almost always used in the sense of dis- 
approbation. Singers are accustomed practically to relieve the 
tedium of a repeated note by an appoggiatura or a turn, as is uni- 
versally done in recitative. For these reasons, not even .a short 
strain, consisting ~f the same sound, can be melodious. I consider, 
then, more than a single sound in succession to be essential to melody. 
I have, it is true, in all the instances I have yet brought, adduced 
examples connected with words, and consequently with definite 
ideas. 1f we take passages of repeated single sounds—such as are to 
be found in Haypn’s symphonies for instance —weshall perceive they 
are agreeable principally as they tend to rouse expectation. They 
are made interesting, as it were, by the anticipation of what they 
announce. In themselves, as melody, they are nothing. The 
simple question then to be solved is, whether melody can be 
made of one single sound, and it appears to me that it cannot.— 
Etymology sometimes helps us out of a difficulty of this kind. The 
Greek word yedos is translated carmen modulatum—modulated song ; 
which word modulated, I apprehend, implics variety of inflexion, and 
if so, sets all doubt at rest. 

Let us now proceed to consider the effect of more than one interval. 
As the least removed from a single sound, I shall instance the chro- 
matic opening of the symphony to the recitative, “ For behold dark- 
ness shall cover the earth,” in Hanve’s Messiah. This passage is 
constructed chiefly upon two sounds. If it cannot be said to be 
absolutely pleasing, it rouses and prepares and interests the mind, 
which anticipates in these sounds a something of moment to come. 
Here, however, the effect of rhythm is palpable. 

The symphony to Moore’s glee, “O Lady fair,” always strikes 
upon the general ear as very pleasing and expressive—yet it consists 
principally of two sounds, for a considerable duration. It imitates 
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the plashing fall of rain-drops. It is pleasing before we know what 
it is designed to represent—it is more pleasing after the exact idea is 
affixed and. communicated by the sounds. In this music it is to be 
observed there is little, if any, of the effect of accent and rhythm. 

There are many other examples of two close intervals, intended 
not only to produce melody, but to express sentiments, and even 
physical objects. I shall cite two more, from authors as opposite as 
expressive—viz. Hanvex and Rossini. In the song “* Resign thy 
club,” in the Hercules of the former, there is a passage of two intervals 
in equal notes upon each syllable of the words, ‘‘ The spindle and the 
distaff wield,” to represent the twirling motion of the spindle; while 
in the duet “ Ebben per mia memoria,”* in “* La Gazza ladra,” of the 
latter composer, upon the words * mi cadano le lagrime,” &c. two 
sounds are employed to give the idea of tears falling, of sobbing, and 
of grief generally, which it does, I think, with adequate expression. 
I beg it may be observed that in all these instances | strip the air or 
upper part of its accompaniments, which increase the effects. We 
are now considering melody, but as a single part is rare to be met 
with, I venture to take examples as I find them, and separate them 
from the accompanying harmonies. . 

If two conjunct tones or semi-tones then are found to constitute 
melody, it will probably be thought that two more distant inter- 
vals are still more melodious, as appears to me to be the case. 
{i may cite the opening symphony of Storace’s glee “ Five times by 
the taper’s light,” as containing several specimens of different notes, 
and this I shall think sufficient for the establishment of the doctrine, 
that a passage to constitute melody must consist of more than a suc- 
cession of the same sound, although such a repetition may be well 
adapted to the purpose of expression. 

By the aid of rhythm two sounds may be so much varied that by 
their use alone very agreeable melodies may without doubt be con- 
structed. Taken by themselves the single notes will hardly be ad- 
mitted to constitute melody. 

I have thus considered melody in its rudiments, but the subject in 
its advancement presents so much for investigation, that here [ must 
stop for the present, contenting myself with the deduction of a defini- 


* From this same duet an instance that a single note is not melody might be 


taken. See the passage “ @ mio nome deh consegna,” which is a chaant, not 
a melody. 
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tion, which I think myself entitled to make from what has pre 
ceded. We have seen that the iriflexions of the voice in speaking, 
though susceptible of both emphasis and accent, are yet redacible to 
no fixed measure or proportions. When langiage is metrically 
artanged it becomes poetry, and so when melody is subniitted to 
measure, as in airs, it becomes, as it were, the poetry of music. I 
am therefore disposed to adopt the following definition of melody as 
including speech and recitative as well as air. 

“ Melody is 4 succession of sounds, consisting of more than one 
note or interval, admitting occasional accent.” M. 


Rostrevor, Ireland, Jan. 6th, 1823. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Deax Sir, 


A triovet I titst confess myself to bé but an indifferent artist in 
drawing from the life, I shafl attempt fo delineate, for the amusement 
of your scientific readers, a féw outlines of two opposite chatacters 
which have long béen whder iay view, and whose dispositions being 
now completely developed, may afford some hints to those who wish 
to be informed of the distinetion between a pedant and a true lover of 
music,—a distinction the more essential to be observed in mixed 
parties of amateurs and other musical persons, as upon the knowledge 
of a man’s disposition and pursuits in music, depends the degree of 
credit and satisfaetion which his opinions upon certain compositicns, 
performances, or performers, ate likely to obtain amongst those who 
hear them pronounced. 

ALontvs is a complete, perfect, and most bigotted pedant, in the 
triiest sense of the word, accustomed from his youth to hear the 
compositions of Jowent1, Leo, Pergonesi, Necri, Carpana, 
Tavis, Gissons, ALpricH, and numerous other writers of the 
eld church school, which operated to fix in his mind the firm con- 
viction of their superiority over all other subsequent composers, 
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whether for the church, the chamber, or the theatre ; and being more- 
over encouraged by his father (who to say the truth was more liberal) 
to talk of and to listen if possible to no other style. ALLonius 
having finished his studies at college, commenced amateur, with the 
firm determination of lording it over all petty modernized critics, and 
talks of nothing but ALprince in gamut, Rogers in ditto, Lzo, 
Bt canons, fugues, scores, &c. &c. while his wondering auditors, 

little yersed in such mystic names, throw around the significant 
glance of approbation, and really believe him the most profound 
judge of music they ever heard of. It is curious to observe how 
well nature has in some instances fitted the divers parts of a person’s 
disposition and character to each other, so as to form one harmonious 
whole, ALLon1vs is not only a pedant in music, but in every thing 
else, Proud, dogmatical, self opinionated, tyrannical, full of du- 
plicity, meanness, and injustice ; could it be expected that such a 
man, jf he turned his attention to music, should be otherwise than a 
most bigoited and determined pedant. He considers Conewri’s 
music to be superior to that of any other writer for instruments, an- 
cient or modern. Havypw’s symphonies he says “ are very brilliant 
showy things in their way,” but as tothe flat 9th, and such abominable 
discords, (which frequently occur in Haypn) they are shocking, 
dreadful to his ears. The overture to ZauperFLore, he tells all 
those who are ignorant or foolish enough to believe him, is not a 
“legitimate fugue,” although he willingly condescends to admit it 
is one of the best of the noisy overtures he has heard. Unfortunately 
for thase who are placed within the sphere of his influence, ALLoNn1Us 
learnt to scrape the violin some 14 years since, and really considers 
himself little, if at all inferior, to Francois Cramer, whom he af- 
fects totake asa model. This by the wey is the only sensible thing 
lever knew him capable of. He endeavours to practise hard, but I 
never saw any good result from it. However, when he does visit the 
auricular senses of a few select auditors by one of his musical parties, 
there is one regular standing dish, like turtle before an alderman, 
Conetut, Corgerui, Corzxu, till the very name “ pails on the 
sense.” Occasionally the remove is oneof Haypex’s grand, in which 
as leader he shines with most “‘ humid lustre,” or perchance there is 
a side dish of Boccurrini. 


\——-=-~ Hil fated Wight” 
“ He dies a cruel geethe" 
v 
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As Atxiontus will bear no contradiction in the usual routine of 
miscellaneous conversation, so also he permits not any one to differ 
from him in musical taste. If an amateur, or even a professor in 
company happens to have and to maintain an opinion of his own, 
contrary to the Correlli-tonian doctrine, which this Prince of pedants 
endeavours to establish, he shows the portion of good sense and good 
breeding which he possesses, by twirling on his heel, and with elevated 
eye-brow and ‘up-turned nose, tells plainly his thorough contempt of 
such paltry judgment. He classes nearly all the modern composers 
since Haypn and Mozart together, and can distinguish no difference 
between Von FEsca and Beetnoven, Crementi and K1aLumark«, 
Bisnor and Stevenson. He says he would undertake to write 
such music as theirs by the ton weight for the publishers, and like the 
gentlemen of the fancy, will back himself to perform the undertaking 
against time, a given quantity in a certain number of days! That. 
poor unfortunate musician, Mr. Brauam’s ability, often encounters 
the lash of this potent flaggellater’s most merciless severity. His 
apostacy from the style and taste of the revered druidical forefathers 
in music, his daring and consequent success in forming a style of his 
own to please the public, and his absurd attempts in singing oratorios, 
ate crimes of the blackest dye; but lest this dreadful news should 
meet Mr. B.'s ear, and the horror of it cause (as well it might) his 
speedy dissolution, I would whisper that gentleman in the feelings of 
humanity, that possibly this dread silence might be averted, by his so- 
lomnly promising from henceforward never to sing any thing more 
modern than the madrigals of Wy Ley eorMortey,and when hecom- 
poses, to be careful that the adagio of Coreixt’s5th concerto is taken 
as a pattern for all his dramatic pieces, no matter whether overtures, 
songs, duets, sestétts, &c. Theattainments of ALLontus in the sci- 
ence about which he talks so much are exactly these ; he absolutely 
does know consecutive 5ths when he sees them, and can say whether 
a composition is good or not, provided you furnish him beforehand 
with the author’s name, and the century in which he lived. His mode 
of paddling with his fingers upon the piano-forte, which he calls 
S¢ playing from score,” is more entertaining than instructive. Calling 
to mind Hanpet’s quiet mode of performance on the organ, (you 
recollect what Quin, the actor, said about the toes) AtLLowtus of 
course imitates him as far as he can, but I cannot give a better de- 
scription of his manner when singing anid accompanying himself, 
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than by saying that his ‘ tout ensemble” would furnish Fores, of 
Piccadilly, with materials for a most excellent caricature. 

My early friend, Honortvs, is a totally opposite character to the 
one I have been describing. Without having the good fortune to 
receive a liberal cducation, such as was bestowed upon ALLontvs, 
and being led to the study of music both by circumstances and in- 
clination, Honortvs has become a true lover of the science; and 
has the candour to allow merit, no matter of what age or country, its 
due distinction and reward. He constantly endeavours to improve 
by the conversation of others and the results of experience. Howo- 
R10Us perceives no reason why music is the only one of the liberal 
sciences that is to be kept stationary, while all the rest, and even the 
useful arts, are making such giant strides towards a perfection un- 
equalled in the annals of human history. He admires Cone.ut’s 
compositions as the very first in their peculiar line, and cheerfully 
grants that musician the title of “ Father of all Instrumental Com- 
positions ;” but he sees with equal impartiality the faults of this 

celebrated writer—his constant mannerism, whereby may be de- 
tected, by an acute observer, any of his works from those of other 
writers, prior or anterior to his day, the frequent, almost tiresome 
passage in “ rosalia,” that are to be found in every one of his con- 
certos: the dullness of his adagio movements, unless touched by some 
‘superior hand ; the formality of his closes, and numerous other de- 
fects, which the purblind ALLowntus refuses to acknowledge; all 
these come under the observation of a liberal and enlightened mind, 
and render the remarks of so just a critic as Honoartus valuable and 
useful, because they are the result of knowledge and liberality, My 
friend has studied composition long, and with increasing ardour, and 
is not ashamed to be exalted by the sublime chorusses of Hanne , 
melted by the tenderness of Mozaant, or stimulated to a refreshing 
cheerfulness by the allegros of Haypoy. He delights in the old 
masters, because he knows them to be excellent in fine harmony, 
good modulation, and other qualities rare in these days; but he re- 
members likewise, that they have their faults; that the same argu- 
ment that is brought against modern vocal. composers, namely, 
“ that to please the taste of the people they write light and agreeable 
pieces,” applies with more than equal force to the older writers, for 
what did they but please the taste of their people by writing madri- 
gals, fal la’s, and canzonets, which were then considered airy, bril- 
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liant, and chantant, in comparison to the more solemn church ser- 
vices and motetts, The lightness of those days has, by the natural 

progress of cultivated society, become the heaviness of our own 

times, for who shall set bounds to the improvement of mankind, ox 
arrest the career of genius, fancy, and knowledge? It is admitted, 
I believe, even by the exclusive admirers of the “ old schoel,” that 
the conaposers, who are the “ gods of their idolatry,” exhibited a 
manifest deficiency in that quality, which common sense points ont 
to he the proper aim aad intention of vocal music “ expression,” 
Occasional glimpses are perceived even inPaLEstTRINA,STRADELLA, 
Brow, Gippons, and others, which Dr, Burwey has noticed, but 
Howorivs maintains that the gentle, the “ impassioned oratory,” is. 
not fonpd to pervade their writings in any thing like the due pro- 
portion offered by the words they set to music, He illustrates this 
by one or two striking examples; Da, Anpaicn’s Te Deum in G, 
a service often performed in all qur cathedrals, is filled with very 
pure and sound harmony, and is thus far an honour to the talented 
dignitary of the church who wwrofe it; byt Honoasus asks, is these 
ane single hax of it that in any degree can he said to heighten the 
effect of the words? Do not the choir sing in precisely the same 
strain of quiet rythms and timid modulation—“ To thee all angels 
cry aloud” We believe that thou shalt come to be our judge” — 
and “ Thay sittest at the right hand of God in the glory of the 
Father?” Almost all the musicians connected with cathedrals are 
in the habit of considering this as one of the most classical services, 
but those who possess any competent judgment must be aware, that 
it is lamentably deficient in the four great requisites for devotional 
music—energy, pathos, acoemt, and expression. Place against this 
service Dr. Boxcr’s Verse Service in A; Nanes in C; Haus 

and Hines, or indeed any other that is written by a modern com- 
poser of acknowledged merit, and then observes Honorius, mark 
the difference.* In these may be discerned varied modulation ; 


among 
equal to the delicious movement “ If 
. the wahtea” or animated yet learned chorus “ The 
fear of the Lord” in’ «© where shall wisdom be fouid 2” 
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fugue and cotitttvance for the scientific ; melody, animation, and eles 
ganeé for the Jovets of a more simple style, aiid yet sufficient gravity 
to assist iri the sublime and devotional purposes for which they are 
composted: Howonies takes delight in the symphonies of Mozart, 
Havpw; and Bettizoven ; be can also feel gratified with the excel- 
lent dramatic arasic of Crmatiosa, Pan, Winret, Rosstnt, and 
others; “ for why,” says he, “ should our taste be directed merely 
to one style of wiititig, or why shall we refuse to be pleased because 
those wld tit to give pleasure do not exactly follow our doctrines, 
or practice in our peculiar department?* Because we admire a con- 
certo of Cornretut or GemINIANI, is it any reason why we with- 
hold our admiration to the “ Zauberflote” or “‘ Anacreon,” which 
particular specimens probably contain the greatest contrasts of style. 
The two first are mere trios, with accompaniments ; the two latter 
piects on the contrary, combining all that is characteristic, all that is 
effective, in 
“ Breathing flutes and viols sfrang.” 

Howortvs frequently visits the ‘* British Gallery” with me for the 
dole piitpose of looking again and again at the “ Cartoons,” a beau- 
tiful head of “ The Man of Sorrows,” by Guipo, and the delicious 
Iandseiipés of Cor, these are his “ studios.” But I have known 
him When I have pointed out to his notice any meritorious piece in 
another style than that to which he isso much attached—turn aside, 
and with genuine warmth bestow his hearty praises on the artist, 
either for the happy choice of his subject, the beauty of colouring, 
the exquisite finish, or the striking effects of his picture. 

Thus it is with these two opposite dispositions. ALLon1vs all pe- 
dantry, dogmatism, and insufferable pride—Howoriovs all candour, 
liberality, and diffidence ; this generally enlightened mind truly enti- 


bd aot nie ie tS Ess has some judicious and excellent observations, 
hich althgh they rate to terarysabjots yet may by analogy be Boog 
to bene ee pane. He says, “ One person is more pleased with 
the sublime, at LE De One has a strong 
to blemishes, and is, and pardon wen sr Another has 
more feeting of beauties, pardons trent award and detects 
for one elevated or pathetic 


pe er Sees 
her, Co to all others. 4 
his approbation to one species 
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tles him to the appellation of “a real Lover of Music.” If any 
therefore wish to be enrolled amongst the number of these ‘‘ elect 
few” he must see the necessity of being unprejudiced, modest, intel- 
ligent, liberal both in pecuniary and other. matters, ardent in the 
pursuit of knowledge, anxious to gain experience from others who 
have made scientific pursuits their study,.and above all that he be 
unremitting in his attention to the feelings of artists, and careful to 
avoid the title of an austere, disagreeble, conceited man. 
Dear Sir, your’s traly, 
F, W. H. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin, 

ak world still expresses its surprize and doubts at the relations of 
the antients concerning the power of music over the human passions. 
But what shall we say toa grave historian who lived and published 
not more than eighty years ago, pledging his veracity io such state- 
ments as those I now send you, and calling upon other credible 
authorities to avouch their truth? I need not, I hope, assure you, 
that Iam not among the number of the believers ; but I transmit them 
merely for their monstrous and improbable, but amusing absurdity, 
and on account of the still more extraordinary credulity of the nar- 
rator of thesefictions. They are faithfully translated from ‘ Historie 
de Musique,” par M. Bourdelot, in four volumes, published at the 
Hague and at Frankfort, in 1743. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


Experience persuades us that music extends its power over every 
thing that breathes. I have already shewn the force of its ascendancy 
over the passions, and I shall now proceed to the relation of facts 
Which prove that all animals are sensible to the charms of harmoriy, 

since they often expose their liberty, and even life, to the charms of 
a fine voice and the sweetness of instruments, and not only surrender 
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themselves to the pleasure of hearing, but are even disciplined by 
the power of music. 

In the provirices of Berry and Charolois a labourer cannot plough 
with his-oxen unless some one sings at their head to animate them to 
theirtoil, a enstom in use in all ages. In battle, horses are easily 
roused by the sound of trumpets and drums, and in the chase when 
they hear the horn. Being in Holland in 1688, I went to view the 
house and grounds of Lord Portland. I was sarprized tosee a beau- 
tifal gallery iw his great stable. I at first thought it was for the 
grooms te sleep ia; but the ostler told me it was to give concerts to 
the horses once a we¢k to divert them, and that they appeared very 
sensible to the music. There were in these stables se(s of horses worth 
from seven te eight thousand crowns each. 

Naturalists say that the hind is s0 ravished by the sound of a fine 
voice, that she will lie down in oriler to hear with more attention ; 
ahd that-these animals are so enchanted by masic as frequently to 
be taken without resistance. I know that this circumstance occurs 
with birds, since two of my particalar friends told me that the first 
gentleman of the late Duke of Guise took them one day to walk at 
Mesnil-Mentant, nnd that when seated on a bench in the park, this 
gentleman took from his pecket a species of pipe, on which he 
played rustic airs, like those of shepherds; in less than a quarter of 
an hour my fricacds assurcd me that there came a quantity of birds, 
who placed themselves on their arms, which they stretched forth on 
purpose te receive them. The birds suffered themselves to be 
caught by the hand without alarm; and these two persons declared 
to me that in two hours time they could have taken all the birds in 
the park. 

Nothing is more common than to see nightingalrs in the breeding 
time assemble in a wood, where they listen to the sound of ipstru- 
ments or of a voice, to whieh they reply with their warblings so 
violently, that I have often seen them fall down in a swoon at the feet 
of a female who had what is termed the voice of a nightingale, to 
express the flexibility of a beautifat voice. I have ofien diverted 
myself with her in this way, in'a wood.at her country sent. 

Daring the marnings of the month of May, persons often frequent 
the Puilleries with lutes, guitars, ancl other iusteuments, ta take this 


diversion ; the nightingales and linnets vitnaate” the handles of the 
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instruments to hear better, which proves that birds are more sensible 
to the charms of music than to their liberty. 

Monsieur De » acaptain in the regiment of Navarre, was 
imprisoned six months in the Bastile for having spoken too freely 
of M. De Louvo1s, he begged the governor to be allowed to have 
his lute, to soften the rigours of kis prison. He was much surprized 
at the end of four days to see the mice leave their holes, and the 
spiders descend from their webs whilst he played, and form a circle 
around him, and listen with great attention, which surprized him so 
much that he remained unmoveable, and ceasing to play, the insects 
and animals retired to their habitations. He did not play again for 
two days, having some difficulty in recovering from his astonishment, 
besides having a natural antipathy to the animals; nevertheless he 
recommenced giving them his concerts; they appeared to come each 
time in greater numbers, as if they had invited others, so that in the 
course of time he had a hundred about him; but in order to rid 
himself of them, he begged a turnkey to give him a cat, which he 
shut up in a case when he desired their company, and let loose when 
he wished to take leave of them, thas affording himself a kind of 
comedy. I for a long time doubted this story, but it was confirmed 
to me by M. P. steward of the Ducuess pp V——, a man of merit 
and probity, who plays on several instruments to great perfection. 
He told me that being at ——, he went into his chamber to rest after 
a walk, and that he took up a violin to amuse himself while waiting 
for supper. Having put the light before him on a table, he had not 
played above a quarter of an hour before he saw several spiders 
descend from the ceiling and arrange themselves on the table to listen 
to him, at which he was much surprized ; but this did not interrupt 
him, as he wished to see how this singular occurrence would end; 
they remained very attentive on the table until he was called to 
supper, when having ceased playing these insects remounted to their 
webs. He amused himself thus several times for the indulgence of 
his curiosity. 

And farther to shew the sensibility of animals to music: I once saw 
at the fair at St. Germain, some rats dance in ‘time to the sound of 
instrument, on a rope, standing upright on their hind legs, and hold- 
ing little balancing poles in the manner of a rope dancer. There 
was another troop of eight rats, which danced a figured ballet on a 
great table to the’sound of violins, with as much correctness as pro- 
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fessional dancers. But what surprised me more was a white rat of 
Laponia, which danced a saraband with all the gravity and preci- 
sion of a Spaniard; fifteen sols was the price of admission to this 
spectacle, to which I should have given more attention had I then 
thought of one day writing its history. The master who instructed 
these animals told me that he would, the following year, show things 
still more extraordinary ; but he has never since appeared at Paris. 

M. ve ua Morue we Varer relates that in Guinea there are 
apes who play on the flute and guitar in the most perfect style. But 
the ape seen at the Fair Saint Laurent, by all Paris called Divertis- 
sant, is still more astonishing, since he performed twenty different 
feats, with all the address and judgment of a human being. 
Amongst others being dressed as a woman he danced a minuet with 
his master. He also performed a Comedy, with a dog saddled and 
bridled and instructed to assist the ape in the execution of his exer- 
cises, and as a further accomplishment he learned to play on the 
violin. 

The King had a canary bird who sang ten or twelve flageolet tunes, 
and some preludes in perfection. His Majesty returning one day 
from hunting, found the canary dead in the cage for want of water ; 
he only said to his officers, without emotion, that if he had not been 
a King his bird would not have died because he should have been 
careful to give him drink. 

I saw some time since a bird ef the same kind, at the house of M. 
B. which sung six flageolet tunes and some preludes ; it cost two 
hundred crowns, on condition that the person who had taught him 
should play the airs to him every week, in default of which precau- 
tion, the memory failing these little animals, they soon forget what 
has been tanght them methodically, and resume their natural song. - 

The bunt of the Great Moguls and Great Khams is no less sur- 
prising. It is made for political reasons, in order to occupy during 
the winter, armies of from one to two hundred thousand men, of whom 
the officers of the royal hunt have the command, under the orders of 
the Emperor. There are three or four hundred huntsmen on horse- 
back, who sound horns to conduct the chase according to the rules 
of the military art. They commence by disposing the army in a 
circle ; it forms a circumference of twenty or thirty leagues in the 
cantons of the kingdom, which are almost uninhabited. The officers 
and soldiers are prohibited, on pain of death, from wounding any of 
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the animals found within the hunt, which is conducted to the sounds 
of voices, military instruments, trumpets of about fifteen feet in length, 
called Kerenas, which make an immense noise, drums; cymbals, 
tambourines, fifes, hautbois, and many other instruments of which 
we have no knowledge; these ase the only arms permitted, which, 
however, astonish the animals so prodigiously, that they suffer them- 
selves to be driven into the eircle like a flock of sheep, although fhey 
consist of lions, leopards, tigers, pamthers, bears, deer, boars, and all 
sorts of animals, the weakest amongst which are aften devoured by 
the most ferocious, at the commencement of their junction, altheugh 
they become more dame and docile during the three months that the 
hunt lasts. The cries and the hootings of the soldiers are not less 
astounding than the sounds of the instruments, played night and day ; 
and the circumference of the hnat diminishing according to the 
measure of the march, there are found, on its termination, two or 
three thousand of all sorts of animals enclosed in the cestre, 
as gentle as sheep. Then the Emperor assembles all the officers 
of the army to fight with these animals, sword in baad, with darts, 
and with arrows, fireearms being prohibited. The Emperor enters 
the ring first tothe sound of trumpets and voices; about half the 
number are killed to feast the army during three days, and the rest 
are permitted to return to their forests and caverns, to re-people the 
spots from which they have been driven. Histoire des Mogols et 
des Grands Kams de Tartarie, par De la Croix. 

I shall add by way of curiosity, an‘account given by the Chinese 
of a bird called lacui, a bird of an ash colour; it is not bigger than 
a blackbird, and passes for a prodigy of nature. This bird learned 
every thing that it was taught with such ease, that it performed incre- 
dible things ; it acted a comedy by itself, played on instruments and 
at chess, went through the exercise of the colours, and wielded a 
sword and lance so gracefully as to charm all spectators. 

Fatuer pet Macaituans, who saw it in his voyage to China 
says, that he knows not which is most worthy of admiration, the 
instinct of the bird, or the industry of those who teach it; it also 
learned to sing kaown melodies, as he spoke like a starling and sung 
very well by memory, 

Joun Curwtovat, a Spanish author, who relates the travels of 
Paiuir I. from Madrid to Brassels, in the year 1549, says, that a 
musician gave a concest of animals, the most extravagant that can 
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be imegined, in a procession at Brussels called Carmesse. The Band 
of music was in a great car, in the midst of which sat a bear, playing 
on a species of organ, not composed of common pipes, but of about 
twenty cate shut up separately in zarrow boxes, in which they could 
net stie; their tails came out at the topand were tied by cords to the 
register of the organ; asthe boar pressed the keys he pulled the 
eurds and drew the taile of the cats, and made them mew in base, 
tenor, and treble notes, accosding to the nature of the airs; which 
was dope with such regularity that there was not a single false chord, 
To the sound of this singular organ danced apes, bears, wolves, deer, 
and other animals, who formed a species of Entrees de Ballet upon 
a kiod of theatre drawn by two horses; there was also in the middle 
of the theatre a great cage, ia which a baad of apes played on the 
bag pipe aad other instruments, to the sound of which all the animals 
performed particular dances, and represented the fable of Circe, who 
changed the companions of Ulysses into beasts. Although Philip 
the Second was the most serious and gravest of men, he could not 
help laughing at the strangeness of (his spectacle, although it may be 
supposed that the cats aad apes ware the ouly rec! animals employed. 


THE SCHOOL OF NAPLES. 
(Continued from Page 56.) 


‘Fnanossco Anasa was bornat Naples in 1700,.and gave his first 
opera, Berenice, at Florence in 1730, at the palace of the Grand 
Duke. Satisfied with the reception givec by the Florentines to his 
work, be traversed Ltaly, and represented at Rome, in 1731, his 
opera entitled Amore per regnasie; which, notwithstanding their 
difficult taste and theis frequently capricious hymour, the Romans 
received with applause, even at a time whem compositions of the first 
order daily evriched their theatres, From Rome, be went in 1735 
to St. Petessbungh, where he was engaged by the Great Caruenrine, 
as master of the chapel. The first opera be composed for the court 
theatre was Abiatare, in 1737 : it was followed by Semiramis, in 1738, 
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the subject of which furnished many fortunate allusions to the reign- 
ing Sovereign. Italian melody made the most lively impression both 
on the city and the court, and they appreciated compositions which 
united the advantages of taste, art, and science. Scipione, Arsace, 
and Seleuco, were the other operas composed by Anasa. His last 
work was Cephalo e Procris (the words of which were in the Russian 
language), and was performed on the national theatre in 1755.—The 
music was energetic and and spirited, learned and full of inspiration. 

The ree sent him a magnificent present, to shew her sense of 
his merit.:: 

Having amassed we riches, Anasa returned to his country in 
1759, and lived at Bologna in retirement. His style was rapid, bril- 
liant, and ingenious; his subjects were often beautiful—always 
varied, and never insignificant; bis melody was pure and sweet, 
and in subordination to the voice. He not only did honour to his 
art by his talents and learning, but rendered it an object of general 
attention and interest. 

Whilst the preceding composer filled*the North with the harmo- 
nious sounds of Italian melody, in conjunction with several other of 
his fellow citizens, Tommaso CaRaPELLA, born at Naples about 
1700, delighted that city by his compositions, which, although in the 
ancient style termed by the Italians madrigalesco, united energy with 
taste and sentiment. His master is unknown, but his compositions 
obtained the approbation of the learned, both in the theory and 
practice of music. The sound doctrines and pure principles which 
had presided at the foundation of the Neapolitan school, and under 
whose auspices its numerous great works had been produced, revived 
under the pen of Carnaretta, or rather he was one of its most 
religious defenders; and he endeaveured to prevent the diffusion of 
bad taste or false doctrines, and the destruction of the sacred and 
venerable vestiges of ancient simplicity. Hymns and cantatas being 
greatly in favour with the nation at the time he finished his studies, 
he composed chiefly in this style. One of his religious hymns is still 
sung at Naples, on the fete of Santa Francesca Romana. Cana- 
PELLA afterwards set to music, with great success, the opera entitled 
Massimi. After having successively and equally succeeded in both 
the sacred and profane styles, and taken rank among the best masters 
of his school and of Italy, he published a collection of his hymns 
and cantatas for two voices, distinguished for their perfection in 
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melody—a work which recommends him to the esteem of posterity, 
although not his only claim to honourable recollection. 

The Italian grand opera, or opera seria, already could boast a great 
umber of chef d’couvres, as well as the comic opera, or opera buffa. 
We have indeed seen, by the notices here consecrated to the memory 
of the greatest Neapolitan composers, that they have almost equally 
excelled in both species. But the school of Naples had not yet seen 
a composer whose genius was irresistibly led to treat alone of the 
comic style, and that in a superior manner. This composes ap- 
peared in Locroscino, born at Naples towards the end of the 17th 
century. Leo, in bis Cioe had skilfully arrayed Euterpe in the 
mask and buskins of Thalia, but without aiming at the sardonic grin 
of Aristophanes. Logroscino, whose comic name appears to reveal 
his facetious genius, endeavoured on his first entrance in his musical 
career to enrich the comic muse by new subjects. He threw such 
_gaiety into his compositions—selected such agreeable and burlesque 
subjects, that his fellow citizens on the first appearance of his works 
surnamed him Ji Dio dell’ Opera buffa—the god of the comic opera. 
To Loeroscino is due the merit of the invention of the Finale, and 
this single fact would suffice to assign him an honourable place in 
the history of his art. None of his works are now in existence, and 
he is but little known out of his own country, as he would only com- 
pose in the Neapolitan dialect. 

There are men formed by nature to extend and perfect the theory 
and principles of their art by their labours, and by works which 
may be considered as purely didactic.—Such was Nicoxo Sava, 
born at Naples in 1701. He was a pupil of Leo, and being ap- 
pointed master of the conservatory of La Pieta, at Naples, on leav- 
ing his master, he begun an immense work, to which he consecrated 
his whole life; be made it in some sort the monumental history of har- 
mony, in classing and preserving the master-pieces of the Neapolitan 
school—a work both necessary to the school itself, and to the pro- 
gress of the art: he finished it atthe end of the century in which it 
was began. It was printed and published at the expence of the King 
of Naples, under the title of Regole del contrapunto prattico, when it 
was unfortunately destroyed during the revolution at Naples in 1799 
by the furious populace, who attacked the royal printing office and 
dispersed the plates. Sata died in 1800, inconsolable at his im- 
mense loss ; but if his life had been prolonged during eight years, 
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his old age would have been consoled by the re-production of his 
work by M. Conon, in his Prinefpey de Composition des ecoles 2 
Italie. Wis probable that Saua was so entirely occupied by this 
great work, that he had sasalt leicare for composition. We know of 
ro work by him either for the theatre or church. 

The next inorder as a composer, after Sava, is Pasqvate Car- 
Fano, born in 1706 at Leccay one of ths provinces of the kingdom 
at Naples. He quitted the conservatory after profound study, and 
his operas were successively represented at theseveral Italian theatres, 
and he had ao cause to complaia, either of theseverity or the coldness 
of the public. He chiefly excelled in the cantabile. His air, Belle 
lect che accendete, has served as a model in this style to his successors, 
and is said te have been so popular at the time of its appearance, 
that the subject was painted on the porcelaia ef the manufactory of 
the king of Naples. This air is stil: sung throughout Italy, after the 
lapse of a century, Carraro alse excelled as a composer for the 
ehureh ; his Stabat mater, for four voices, and in double canon, will 
bear comparison with the immortal production of Pargcotes:. He 
was master of the King’s chapel, at Naples, and also of the conserva- 
tory of La Pieta. 

Francesco Nov1, born atthe commencement of the 1 lth century, 
was remarkable both as a composer and poet, and set his own verses 
to music. On quitting the conservatory, his works were sufficiently 
well received) by his fellow citizens; but he being unable to struggle 
with the reputation of the existing composers, he left. Naples for 
Milan, aad gave his opera Giulio Cesare, which succeeded as well 
as he could desire. From Milan he weat to Pavia, where he wrote 
Pompeo, and witick being performed before a less severe audience 
than that of Milan, met with a still more gratifying reception. 
Novt composed several other operas in the serious style. 

Gagtasto Greco, born at Naples in the early part of the 18th 
century, was director of the conservatory of I poveri di Gesu Christo. 
ht is not enown whether he devoted himeelf exclusively to tuition, 
as none of wiscompositions have lived ; but bis reputation as a learned 
professor bas survived him ; and if he has not been immortalized by 


his works, he has by bis pupils. He was Perco.ese’s first master, 


and is said to have bestowed particular care on his itlustrious disciple, 
and to have foreveen his talents and genius. 
‘Grovawnr Battista Penconsse was born in 1704 at Casoria, 
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a small town a few miles from Naples, and was sent at an early age 
to the gonservatory of I poveri di Gesu Christo, of which Gueco 
was thedirector. He received his first lessons from this master, and 
afterwards became a pupil of Dugante. At the age of fourteen he 
distinguished himself by compositions as excellent as they were pre- 
cociqus. The school of Naples then possessed many scholars of 
distinction, but Percotess surpassed them all, and gave promise 
of talents which could be rarely equalled. On quitting the conser- 
vatory he totally altered his style, which change may be attributed 
to his study of the compositions of Vincr and Hasse, His first 
attempt at composing for the public wasa comic opera for one of the 
Neapolitan theatres. No man is a prophet in his own country, saith 
one af the ancient proyerbs, which unfortunately applied to Perco- 
Lest. His opera fell, although it bore the stamp of that ancient 
purity a and simplicity which are the distinct characteristics of genius. 

The Prince of Stigliano, however, judged better of the talents of our 
composer, and became his warm protector. He procured him an 
engagement for four yearsat the Teatro Nuoyo. Percovest felt the 
necessity of preserving his style, and of endeavouring to divest the 
public of thase prejudices which the novel simplicity of his manner 
had inspired, He made no change in it; a man of genius always 
continues attached to the principles instilled into bim by art and 
nature; but he rendered it so attractive in La Sercq Padrona, that 
its first performance silenced the clamours of malignity and envy. 
It was received with transport by the public, as well as by the most 
competent and best-informed judges of the art. This work com- 
menced the reputation of its author, who after many other equally 
successful productions, and particularly that of the grand opera of 
Ricimiera, jndged it right to repair to Rome, in order to extend 
his reputation and to increase his fortupe, 

On his arriyal at Rome, in 1735, he set Metastasio’s opera of 
L’ Olympigde for the theatre of Tordinone, and which experienced 
the same unhappy fate as his first work. The opera of Nerone, set 
by Duwi, 2 pupil of Dupayte, for the same theatre, was the piece 
preferred by the Romans to that of Perngotesi, whilst, according to 
the avowal of Dunit himself—gn avowal made to his unfortunate 
countryman, and which dogs honour to them both—this opera was far 
beneath the Olympiade, so remarkable for the originality of its maye- 
ments, and the novel beauty of its melpdies and accompaniments. 
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Duni went to the house of Percotest, and in endeavouring to con- 
sole him for his disgrace by the dictates of truth rather than by those 
of flattery, he said to him, amongst other things remarkable for their 
frankness, ‘‘ the Romans have refused that which is really good, to 
accept that which is only moderate; this is not the first piece of 
public injustice. Produce less perfect compositions, and you will be 
applauded.” Percovesi returned to Naples, in the hope that the 
justice of his fellow citizens would remunerate him for the severity of 
the inhabitants of Rome; and he proposed to himself to attempt the 
style of the church, to which his profound sensibility was better 
adapted. He therefore suspended his theatrical labours, and com- 
posed, when he arrived at Naples, the celebrated masses Dizit and 
Laudate. These compositions affected the Public in the most lively 
manner, and their complete success repaid him for the injustice he 
had experienced. The health of him on whom his fellow citizens 
had bestowed the title of the Raphael of Music daily declined. His 
too great sensibility, like a hidden fire, slowly undermined his con- 
stitution; this debility was increased by a spitting of blood, under 
which he laboured for four years. His imprudent, or too courageous 
friends, engaged him a house at Torre del Greco, a small town situ- 
ated at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, where it was generally believed 
that persons suffering under his disease are either instantly cured 
or die immediately, and are thus spared the misery of lingering on 
the bed of sickness. There perished one of the most touching and 
finest of Italian composers. Like the swan, before expiring he pro- 
duced the most tender and pathetic melodies. He appears to have 
accumulated his whole strength, and summoned his whole soul, in 
order to render his compositions both profound and elevated, grave 
and sublime. He composed the beautiful cantata of Orpheus, the 
celebrated Stabat Mater, and the Salve Regina, which he appears to 
have offered as a homage to his religion, his country, and his art. 

At the beginning of the year 1737 his strength was entirely ex- 
hausted, and he ceased to exist. From this moment all the theatres 
of Italy, as if in celebration of his funeral, performed no operas bat 
those of Percotesi, and the churches none but his motetts, whilst 
during his life they would make no use of his compositions—a strange 
caprice of the human heart, which often appears to delight in prizing 
that which it has rejected, or rather a consoling compensation offered 
by posterity to great men. During their lives they are persecuted by 
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envy.and malignity ; but when they are no more, these persecutors 
are silent, and, seated on the tombs of their victims, testify their 
regret, and assist in confiding their works to the voice of renown. 
The Olympiade was again represented at Rome with the utmost mag- 
nificence, and the public eagerness in admiring its beauties was in 
proportion to their former indifference. 

No composer has ever surpassed and perhaps none ever cqualled 
the expression of PenGoesi. He is accused of repetitions, a con- 
tracted style, and of having at times sacrificed the melody to the effect 
of the accompaniments, a vicious method undoubtedly, and contrary 
to the principles of Leo and the greatest masters. The Neapolitans, 
who are as gay in their own country as the French in theirs, reproach 
the last works of Peacotves: with a melancholy and sober cast ; 
but can they forget the dreadful state of this unfortunate artist during 
the latter years of his life? His situation had undoubtedly a sensible 
influence on his productions. And do they also forget that melan- 
choly is the stamp which generally characterizes the works of genius ? 
do they forget that Vireit has shed this touching languor of the 
soul even over his Bucolics; that it imprints its sombre and sublime 
colours on almost all the pages of the poem of the immortal Dante, 
and renders still more beautiful the heart-rending and pathetic epi- 
sode of Otinpus and Sopuronia, in that of their countryman 
Tasso? Yes, it isto melancholy that we owe the most celebrated 
productions of the art, as we do the finest fruits of nature to a cloudy 
but sultry autamn. 

Eaipivs Dun1 was born in 1709, at Matera, in the kingdom of 
Naples, under the same sky and almost in the same country which 
gave birth to Piccina and Paisigu.o, and which, by the purity of 
the air, the beauty of the atmosphere, and the bounty of the sun, is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the inspiration of all the arts, and particularly of 
melody, which is more easily and more strongly felt under a warm 
sky than in a gloomy and severe.climate. Dun, while yet a child, 
was like all other great melodists, a musician ; his taste for the art was 
as intense as it was precocious, He was always to be found at the 
village church, and uniformly atteative to the chanting of the priests, 
and the sounds of the organ. This decided taste for music induced 
his parents to send him to the conservatory of Naples, for they were 
not rich, and the musical profession was in such consideration as td 
make them anxious that their son should enterit. The young Dont 
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therefore went to Naples, conducted by his father, and was received 
into the conservatory directed by Durante. 

This great master attached himself to his pupils: he served 4s 
a model of talent as well as an example ‘of virtue, and we have 
already remarked, hé was no less their father by his kindness than 
their master by his learning and instruction. The docility of Dow1 
pleased him : he carefully cultivated his opening talents for his art : 
he gave him the best studies, aad when they were completed, con- 
cluded for him an engagement in Rome, to which city Duw1 repaired. 
He was ‘there, ' as we have seen in the article on Pencoxest, commis- 
Sioned to composé the opera of Nerone, which had the greatest success, 
while the Olympiade, coinposed by his countryman, Was very ill re- 
ceived by the Roiais. His modesty atid disinterestediess on this 
occasion has also been récorded. 

Dun, after having been advantageously and honorably appreciated 
in several of the great Italian theatfés, was called to Patis. He ap- 
peared for the first time in ’@ country of which he knew neither the 
tastes nor thie music ; but he was foritied to succeed as much by the 
sweetness aid modésty of his‘character, as by his talents. He com- 
poséd several ‘comic operas for his debuts, for ‘he conceived that he 
ought especially to'devote himself to this'style. He judged not with- 
but feason, that ‘the Fiench would be ‘better pleased with Italian 
thusic when applied to the comic than to the great opera. He stc- 
ceeded, and although a foreign composer, ‘his career has been amongst 
the most fortunate. We cannot give a better eulogy ‘than the opinion 
of ‘the authors of the Dictionaire Historique des Musiciens, on the 
style of this composer. 

Varied ‘ahd riktural music, ‘delicious and flowing melody, these 
are the qualitiés which wifl'dlways tiaintain for Dont an honorable 
place amoiigst those Who have obliged ‘the French to appreciate new 
pleasures in their lyric'theatres. When reproached with not being 
sufficiéntly- powerful, ie replied, 7 desire to be sung for a length of 
time. Nevertheless he ‘composell aits suited to the situation of the 
scene when tequiréed. It may'also'be remarked, ‘that it is astonishing 
for an Italian to have so well undetstood and observed the prosody 
of the French language.” 

We shill ‘add to this judicious and honorable analysis of Dun1’s 
talent, that noone better understood the ‘art of giving, by means of 
sound, the truest and most animated pictures of rutal life, and the 
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most ttelightful and varied scenes of village manners. He is the 
Tentetrs, Claude, and Lorrain of music: he has the colouring of the 
one and tht design of the other, and the spirit of his subjects, the 
gtave of his airs and accompaniments, sufficiently testify that nature 
had bestowed on him the gift of a richly stored pallet, from which 
he chose the tnost lively as well as the most agreeable colours. 

The first of Dunt1’s operas was Le Peintre amoureux, in which he 
has expressed the host striking and comic situations. Maxet is one 
of the prettiest compositions of its Kind, and not less true than original. 
Lin Clochette sat passes the former in ease and truth of local colouring. 
Les Moissonneurs entiches the French comic opera, and ensures the 
reputation of its author. Les Sabots, Les Chasseurs, and La Sabotitre 
leave nothing to be desired in point of musical expression. The 
latter opera, after more than sixty years’ of existence, is still performed 
in'the French theatres. Dut died in 1775, in the 66th year of his age. 

Whilst Dont reformed the French comic opera, Garrano Lat- 
t1L%a, botn at Naples about 1790, distinguished himself by his 
talents, at a time when the school of Naples was most fertite in gregt 
tmastets. A friend of Percovest, from their tenderest infancy ; bre 
did honour to the ties which bound him to the Onrraevs of Ausonia, 
by ‘the sincere attachment he shewed to him both in prosperity and 
adversity, and he softened his fast moments by the most tender con- 
solation and ‘the most lively grief. Lata was moreover the ma- 
ternal uncle of Piccii, and these titles to the consideration of 
the friends of harmony, did ‘not fail to be increased by multiplied 
proofs ofreal talent. On quitting the conservatory, he first composed 
the serious opera of Orasio,* and afterwards Madama Ciana, ® comic 
opera, thas showing himself almost ‘simultaneously equally great in 
both styles. He set thesecond opera in conjanction with Ga urrt, 


* Dr. Borwey ‘here differs from’Counr Oxrorr. Fe “ Temistocle, 


his first drama of the serious kind, was composed for the T theatre in 
. Rane, 12: Se shih theatre he continued to compose till 1740, when his 


opera of Stroe hal great success. From this time till 1768, he continued 
andl Vedive with vaccess. His invention was 
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afterwards known under the title of Ban aNneLLo, and the first master . 
of the learned school of that city. We shall say nothing of the first 
of these works, but that it succeeded, and laid the foundation of the 
reputation of its author; but we may judge of the success of the 
second from the alliance of a good rising composer of the Neapolitan 
school with the most famous of the old masters of the rival school. of 
Venice. 

Latixua, satisfied with having succeeded in both styles, did not 
change his method of composition. To Madama Ciana succeeded 
La Tarentola, and to Oraxio, L’ Olympiade, Demofoonte, la Pastoreila, 
and to Merope, La Giardinicra contessa. Afterwards. devoting him- 
self exclusively to the comic opera, for which he probabiy felt a pre- 
dilection, he composed La Commedia in commedia, .Don Cualascione, 
and La Buona Figliuola, a subject frequently employed by other 
composers. These operas, performed on the different theatres of 
Italy, were esteemed like those of the greatest masters. It even ap- 
peared that. the comic style was that in which Latiiva was. most 
distinguished.* 

Dr. Burney, in his State of Music in Italy, (1770), speaks of 
Latitua as follows: “I was this afternoon favoured with a visit 
from Signor Lati.ua, an eminent composer here, and had a long 
conversation with him relative to the subject of my journey. I found 
him to be a plain sensible man, of about sixty years of age, who had 
both read and thought much of the music of the ancients, as well as 
that of the moderns, to which he has contributed a considerable share 


_ for many years past.t I admired his candour in advising me to go 


to the Incurabili, to hear the girls perform there, with whom he said 
I should be much pleased. They arescholarsof Signor Gauurri, 
who is Maestro di Capella of this conservatorio.” 

In Naples an artist succeeded to Latiiua, who promised to 
attain the same eminence in the comic opera. .Latitva had rivalled 
the first Venetian masters in Venice itself; and the composer of 
whom we shall speak did not fail to follow in his steps, to rival, nay 
sometimes to surpass Gauurr1. himself, who was the Piccini of 
Venice. 


* Most of the comic operas performed in London with such success, in the 
time of Psrtici and Lascut, were of Latii.a’s compositions. 

+ According to Banat his chief instrament was the violin, te eat 
in his youth, he had great execution :_ f2 suonatore difficilissimo di 
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This master is Groacontno Coccat: endowed with ingenuity 
and originality, every thing bespoke in him the rank to which nature 
had destined him. In a word, his compositions possessed the spirit 
and gaiety of Locroscino ; but what must both afflict and astonish 
us, that notwithstanding the beauty of his compositions, and his 
undoubted talent,’ his scores have had the same fate as those of his 
model, and we neither know nor are able to name the title of one of 
his operas; this fatal neglect, which we have regretted more than 
onee, has deprived the formerly abundant archives of the school of 
Naples of works greatly to be regretted. Chance alone appears to 
have presided at the choice of the works there collected. The 
friends of Polyhymnia in vain seek for a multitude of productions 
which at the time they appeared were, according to tradition, re- 
ceived as master pieces in art.* 


* Count Orloff has not heen sufficiently informed in his notice of this com- 
poser. The French historians inform us that Coccnt was born at Padura, in 
1720, was master of the Incurabili, at Venice, and one of the first who, by his 
comic humour, inculcated a taste for the opera Buffa, in Italy. We learn 
from Da. Burwey, that in 1757, when Marre and her husband, Tromserta, 
undertook the management of the King’s Theatre, they engaged Sicnor 
Groaccuino Cocom1, of Naples, as composer to the opera. In 1758 
ee eee Coccn1, was performed ; he had good taste and 
knowl in coun and in all the mechanical of his lession ; 
but his invention was very and even what he used others 
became languid in passing throagh his hands. [n 1759 Ciro Riconsciuto, a 
~ new opera, by Coccut, was performed for the first time. This is the best of 
his productions during his residence in - Theair, Rendimo il figho 
mio, is full of spirit and and one of the first capital opera airs, without 
a second part and Da Ht Tempio della Gloria was also produced by 
Coccu: this year. In 1760 he set Clemenza di Tito, which discovered 
no new resources in this composer. Zrginda, new set by Cocca, was also 
brought out, whose invention, never very fertile, was now exhausted. In 
1761 Tito Manlio, a new opera by Coccut, was brought out with little success, 
a Grand Serenata, and “Alessandro nell Indre ; 1762, Lenozze di Dorina, and 
La Famiglia in i Coccn1 was quite exhausted long before his 
comic operas were Indeed his resources in the serious style were 
so few, that he y produced a new after the first year of his arrival 
in England ; but in attempting to comic ideas in melody, or to paint 
ridiculous situations by the effects of an orchestra, he was quite contemptible. 
Without humour, or creative powers of any kiad, his comic opera was 
the most melanc formance I ever heard in an Italian Theatre. When 
Cocca first arri England, he ht over the new that were 
in favour apes me pay to which, however, he so little from his 
own stock of ideas, that nent repetition the public was soon tired of 
them ; and his publications in this country are now as much forgotten as if he 
had lived in the 15th century. Indeed all the animation and existence they 
had was conferred on them by the performance of Exist and Marre. He 
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However this may be, Coccns has a title to respect in the ca- 
reerof melody ; he adorned it with more than one fine work; and 
tradition preserving his name from oblivion, has at least informed us 
that he was.a worthy successor of Logrosciwo, and one of the most 
brilliant forerunners of Piceiny. 

A multitude of masters, and an immense number of students, who 
gave great promise of future excellence, filled the temple of melody 
at Naples. Amongst the number of Neophytes, none shewed a better 
disposition than Davin Perzz, bornat Naples in 1711, of Spanish 
extraction, when studies brought forth blossoms which, ata riper 
age, changed into fine fruit, Prez owed his musical education to 
Awrosto Gato and Francesco Mancini. His progressincom- 
position was rapid, and he discovered an uncommen genius. On leave 
ing the conservatory, he did not observe the usual custom of travelling 
throughout Italy, but repaired to Sicily, where he filled the functions 
of chapel master, in the cathedral of Palermo. The Sicilians are not 
less sensible to melody than the Italians; perbaps they are more so, 
It is certain that their ear, their tact, and their musical taste, are ag 
much practiced as those of the Neapolitans; for all the operas com- 
posed at Naples are performed in their theatres. Perez composed 
his first operas for the theatre at Palermo, from 1741 te 1748. They 
were greatly esteemed by the Sicilians, who admired his learning 
no less than the spirit and fascination of his style, While in Sicily 
this composer obtained great reputation. He returne:d! to Naples, 
and soon after his arrival gave his opera of La Clemenza dj Tito, at 
the theatre of San Carlos. This work had as much success at Naples 
as his preceding compositions experienced in Sicily. The fel- 
low citizens of Perez acknowledged in his style that of the great 
raasters of their school; his reputation increased, He was invited to 


remained here long enough to save a considerable sum of money by teaching 
to sing, He set an opera for Rome, called Adelaide, as early as 1743; - 
Bajasette, 1746; and <Arminio, 1749; 1753, If Pazzo Gloripso, for the 
theatre of S. Cassiano, in Venice. In 1762 his engagement in England as a 
com ceased. In 1765-he compiled La Clemenza ui Tito, a serious pas- 
ticcio; and in 1771 composed Semirgmide Riconosciuta, and this was his 
Finale ; but the nation had been too accustomed to better music to listen 
to it with pleasure. About 1772 he re to Venice, where he had been 
master of conservatory before his arrival in England and there he still 
enjoys the fruits of his labours in ease and tranquillity. Byrney’s History of 
Muse, vol. 4. p. 478. 
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Rome by the manager of the great theatre, where he immediately 
became very celebrated. ; 

His first work was the opera of Semiramide ; that of Farnace soon 
followed, and the Romans confirmed, by their plaudits, the appro- 
bation of his countrymen. From Rome he proceeded to the other 
Italian cities, and successively composed Didone abbandonnata, 
Zenobia, and Alessandro nell’ Indie, which sustained a comparison 
with the operas of the best masters of the most celebrated schools of 
Italy. Whilst most of the Italian cities disputed the possession of 
Perez, Josera, King of Portugal, invited him, in 1752, to Lisbon, 
as his chapel master, and the suffrages of the Portuguese were added 
to those of the Italians when they heard Demofoonte, the opera in 
which the author first discovered to them his talent and his style. 
G122184.10 was the principal soprano, and Ra ar the tenor, two very 
celebrated singers. In 1755, on the occasion of the Queen’s birth- 
day, Penez composed a march in the manege, to the grand pas of a 


beautiful horse. On this occasion the King of Portugal assembled - 


the following great singets—Etisi, Manzoui, Carrareuti, Giz- 
ziELLO, Verout, Bassi, Luctani, Raar, Ratna, and Gua- 
DA@NI. The compositions of Peaez had therefore every advantage 
execution could bestow. His operas, Demetrio and Solimano, en- 
joyed the highest repute in Portugal. Peeez was stimulated to ex- 
ertion in their composition by their alternate performance with the 
Vologeso and Enea in Latino of Jometut. The former were 
esteemed for the learned construction of the instrumental parts—the 
latter for their graceful and expressive melody. 

The compositions of Perez bear the stamp of genius, strength, 
and science ; vigour was the property of his style, but perhaps they 
were deficient in grace. Dr. Burney is, however, of a different 
opinion. He says “ it appears, on examining his scores, that this 
master had not, like Jomen.t, much exercised his pen in the compo- 
sition of fugues or learned counterpoint for the church. There is, 
however, an original grace and elegance in all his productions.” 

Perez died in the service of Josprn, aged 67, after living 
twenty-seven years in Portugal, much admired, beloved, and re- 
spected. A dirge of his own composition was performed at his 
faneral by the best musicians in Lisbon. Like Hanne, he was 
blind during the latter yeats of his life, and when labouring under 
this calamity, and confined to his bed, frequently dictated, without 
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an instrument, compositions in paris. He sung with great taste, 
particularly cantabile and pathetic airs. 

The progress of the school of Naples shews that not only all the 
Italian schools, but melody itself is greatly indebted to it. In fact, 
the numerous disciples, excellent masters, and the first-rate works, 
produced by it, are of small value, in comparison with its method, 
rules, precepts, principles, and still better doctrines. 

The composer of whom we shall next speak is, as well as Auess. 
Scarxattt, Vinct, Leo, and Durante, one of the most brilliant 
links in that vast musical chain which, beginning at Naples, 
extends throughout Italy and beyond the Alps to Germany, contri- 
butes to the civilisation of the North, corrects, purifies, and reforms 
French music, softens the roughness of that of England, and per- 
vades Spain and Portugal. This composer is Nicoto Jomeutt, 
born at Aversa, near Naples, in 1714.* 

His taste for music manifested itself at a very early age, and he 
first studied this art at Aversa, under the canon Muzzitto. His 
parents then sent him to a conservatory at Naples, to complete his 
musical education under Fzo. But it was from Leo that he learned, 
as he himself expressed it, the sublime of music. About the year 
1736 Leo heard a cantata of Jomex..i performed at the house of his 
pupil Sicnora Barsapicco.a, and, transported with pleasure, he 
exclaimed—Signora, non passera molto, e questo giovane sara lo stupore 
e Pammirasione di tutto L’Europa.t This prediction was shorily 
realized. 

JomELLI was only twenty-three years of age when he composed 
his first opera L’ Errore amoroso, which was performed in tlie new 
theatre at Naples. Vinc1 and Leo had alone, till this period, 
given by their compositions an idea of such melodious music. In 
1738 he gave Odiardo, at the Fiorentini in Naples. The delight and 
enthusiasm excited by these operas were unexampled. He was en- 
gaged at Rome in 1740, and Jomextt here saw his growing reputa- 
tion increased by the approbation of the Romans. He composed 
Ricimero and Astianette, which were so esteemed by the public, that 


* Count Ortorr and the Dictionnaire Historique des Musiciens agree in 
the name of the birth-place of Jomertz, but Da. Burney states that he was 
bere at patinag og, eae: Si miles from Naples. 

Signora, in a me this young man will be the wonder and admiration 
of all Europe. a ; 
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when their author talked of quitting Rome to proceed to the other’ 
cities of Italy, they would not allow him to depart, and it was with 

difficulty that he was enabled to proceed to Bologna, where he 

arrived. in 1741, and gave Esio. JomeLut was desirous of posses- 

sing the friendship of the padre Martini. A short time after his 

arrival in this city he visited that master, without making himself 
known to him, and begged to be admitted amongst the number of his 
pupils. Maarint gave him the subject ofa fugue, and seeing that 
he filled it up excellently, he said to him “ Who are you ?—you are 
joking with me; it is 1 who must learn of you.” “lam Jome.ui; 
Iam the composer who is to write the opera for the theatre of this 
city; I implore your protection.” The contrapuntist replied, “ It 
is very fortunate that the theatre possesses so philosophical a musi- 
cian; but 1 compassionate your situation in the midst of a company 
of such ignorant corrupters of music.” JomeEwct afierwards avowed 

that he had learned much from this illustrious master. He added 

that if the Padre Martini was deficient in genius, art had supplied 

him with that which was denied by nature. 

Jometui remained at Bologna till 1746, when he returned to 
' Rome and composed Didone, which had greater success than Rici- 
mero. The Romans declared they had never heard more beautiful 
airs, accompaniments better adapted to the words, richer or purer 
harmony, or a more correct and elegant style, which was majestic 
without inflation, grand without inequality, and always full of senti- 
ment and melody. These praises, which were in every mouth, and 
repeated by all the journals of the day, reached Naples, and the 
countrymen of Jomeu.i signified their desire that heshould return, and 
allow them in their turn the pleasure of applauding his works. He 
instantly acceded to their request, and composed his opera of Eu- 
mene,,which had prodigious success. 

Venice had not yet seen the new composer, whose fame was 
spread throughout Italy, and Jomew.i felt that the suffrage of the 
Venetians was necessary to fill the measure of his reputation. He 
therefore, in compliance with their wishes, proceeded to Venice, 
where his opera of Merope caused such delight that the Government 
appointed him master of the conservatory for girls. Here he com- 
posed a laudate for two choirs of eight voices, which excited the 
warmest admiration. 

In 1748 Jomevui returned to Naples and gave Exio. Recalled to 
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Rome in the following year, he composed Artaserse, some intermezzi, 
and the oratorio of La Passione, at the request of his patron, Car- 
dinal York. 

JomE ii had obtained in Italy all the laurels she could bestow. 
In 1749 he repaired to Vienna, to display his genius in a court where 
Merastasio was the poet. Jomet i imagined that if he had 
pleased at Naples, whose school abounded in great masters, at Rome. 
where taste is so refined, and at Venice where had existed the great- 
est abilities which can honour harmony, he should succeed in obtain-: 
ing the same advantages at Vienna, and above all in meriting the 
friendship of Metastasio, and becoming his composer. He was not 
deceived—on his arrival in that capital, he gave Achille in Sciro, 
which was equally well reeeived by the court and the city. From 
this moment the compact of the most sincere and lasting friendship 
was concluded between the greatest lyric poet and the greatest mu- 
sician of Italy. Merasrasto felt as Jomects had done, that the 
latter was the composer best adapted to set his verses. JOMELLI re- 
mained nearly two years at the court of Vienna, which was rendered 
particularly brilliant by the presence of Maria Theresa, equally ce- 
lebrated as a sovereign and for her love of the arts. He had the honour 
to accompany her on the harpsichord, and received from her a mag- 
nificent ring and her portrait set with brilliants. 

He returned to Rome on the vacancy of the place of chapel mas- 
ter of the church of St. Peter, and from the year 1750 until 1753 
composed services for that church, the opera of. Jfigenia in 1751, 
Talestris and Aitilio Regolo in 1752. In 1753 he was engaged to 
furnish several courts with ten operas, amongst which are distia- 
guished Semtramide, Bajazetie, Volgeso, and Demetrio. 

The reputation and glory of this conppeser extended on every side; 
his abilities had never appeared. so brilliant as on his third stay at 
Rome. He was again engaged in Germany, and this country and 
Italy appear to have emulously disputed his compositions. The 
Dake of Wirtemberg, one of the greatest musical connoisseurs of his 
day, was anxious to possess'as chapel master, him who had during 
two years enchanted Austria. He was not deceived in the hope that 
JomELL1 would both embellish and do honour to his court. During 
the fifteen years that JomeLti resided there, he composed his: finest 
operas. We have yet only spoken of his dramatic music. Gifted 
with a brilliant and varied imagination, and the most profound sen- 
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sibility, he could not failto excel equally in sacred music. He was 
naturally excited ‘to attempt this style in Rome, where it is especially 
cultivated and ‘rewarded. All the pomp of religion is there assem- 
bled. QOnhis third residence in this city, he composed about thirty 
works, and amongst others a hymn for the feast of the A postles, which 
is stil sung every year on that of Saint Peter and St. Paul; and 
these compositions, in which the touching is united to the sublime, 
and the pathetic tenderness of religion to its imposing majesty, were 
the essays of an inexhaustible mind, that now for the first time 
signalized its superiority in this style. 

In 1768 Jomex.i returned to his beloved native country, after a 
long absence, not foreseeing a disgrace which was destined to em- 
bitter the rest of his hitherto happy life, and which he had never be- 
fore undergene, On his arrival at Naples, he composed Armitia for 
the theatre of San Carlos, which was enthusiastically applauded. In 
1770 he wrote Demofoonte; this unfortunately gave less pleasure, 
and hoping to be more successful, he gave in 1773 IJfigenia, which 
was illsungand failed. Jomweu.: was so affected by this misfortune, 
that he had a paralytic stroke. Immediately on his recovery he com- 
posed a beautiful cantata on the birth of a Prince of Naples. This . 
was soon followed by his last and greatest work, the sublime Miserere, 
for two voices ; for which his friend, the poet Marre, wrote Italian 
words, and. which is sung wherever good music is known and culti- 
vated. 

Jome tui died at Naples, August 28,1774. His obsequies were 
publicly celebrated by all the musicians of Naples. A mass for 
two choirs, expressly composed for the occasion by Sassartint, 
was performed. Mattei thus speaks of his private character: 
“ JomBLLI was my friend; he lived two years in my neighbourhood, 
and I had frequent opportunities of conversing with him, and of ad- 
miring his captivating manners, particularly his modesty in speaking 
of rival artists, whese compositions hereadily praised, though their 
authors were not equally candid in speaking of him. Jomeui had 
acquired considerable knowledge ia other aris besides music: his 
poetry was full of taste, and there is a fine ode of his writing, in the 
collection published at Rome, on the subject of the recenciliation 
between the Pope and the King‘of Portugal. 

Dr. Burney, in his State of Music in Italy, gives the following 
account of his interview with JomELLi :— 
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‘¢ This morning I first had the pleasure of seeing and conversing 
with Sianor Jome i, who arrived at Naples from the country but 
the night before. He is extremely corpulert, and in the face not 
unlike what I remember Hanpew to have been, yet far more polite 
and soft in his manner. I found him in his night-gown, at an instru- 
ment, writing. He received me very politely, and made many 
apologies for not having called on me, in consequence of a card I 
had left at his house; but apologies were indeed unnecessary, as he 
was but just come to town, and on the point of bringing out a new 
opera, that must have occupied both his time and thoughts sufficiently. 
He had heard of me from Mr. Haminton, J gave him Papre 
Martin's letter, and after we had read it we went to business 
directly. I told him my errand to Italy, and shewed him my plan, 
for I knew his time was precious. He vead it with great attention, 
and conversed very openly and rationally; said the part I had 
undertaken was much neglected at present in Italy; that the conser- 
vatorios of which I told him I wished for information were now at a 
low ebb, though formerly so fruitful in great men. He mentioned to 
me a person of great learning, who had been translating the Psalms of 
David into excellent Italian verse, in the course of which work he 
had found it necessary to write a dissertation on the music of the 
ancients, which he had communicated to him. He said this writer 
was a fine and subtle critic, had differed in several points from 
Papre Martini, had been in correspondence with Metastasio, 
and had received a long letter from him on the subject of lyric 
poetry and music, all which he thought necessary for me to see. 
He promised to procure me the book, and to make me acquainted 
with the author. He spoke very much in praise of ALEssanpro 
Scaruatti, as to his church music, such as motets, masses, and 
oratorios, promising to procure me information concerning the.con- 
servatorios, and whatever else was to my service and in his power. 
He took down my direction, and assured me that the instant he had 
got his opera on the stage he should be entirely at my service. Upon 
my telling him that my time for remaining at Naples was very short 
—that I should even then have been on the road on my way home, 
but for his opera, which I wished to hear—that besides urgent business 
in England, there was great probability of a war, which would keep 
mea prisoner on the Continent. He in answer to that, and with 
great appearance of sincerity, said, if after: 1 returned to England 
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any thing of importance to my plan occurred, he would not fail of 
sending ittome. In short, I went away in high good humour with 
this truly great composer, who is indisputably onc of the first of his 
profession now alive.” 

‘A fier dinner, I went to the theatre of St.Carlos, to hearJome.ui’s 
new opera rehearsed. There were only two acts finished, but these 
pleased me much, except the overture, which was short, and rather 
disappointed me, as I expected more would have been made of the 
first movements; but as to the songs and accompanied recitatives, 
there was merit of some kind or other in them all, as I hardly remem- 
ber one that was so indifferent as not to seize the attention. The sub- 
ject of the opera was Demofoonte; the names of the singers I knew 
not then, except Apnitt, the first man, and Brancn, the first 
woman. Apnritci bas rather a weak and uneven voice, but is con- 
stantly steady as to intonation. He has a good person, much taste 
and expression. La Brancut has a sweet and elegant-toned voice, 
always perfectly in tune, with an admirable portamento; I never 
heard any one sing with more ease, or in a manner so totally frec 
from affectation. The rest of the. vocal performers were all above 
mediocrity: a tenor, with both voice and judgment sufficient to 
engage attention; a very fine contr’ alto; a young man, with a 
soprano voice, whose singing was full of feeling and expression ; and 
a second woman, whose performance was far from despicable. Such 
performers as these were necessary for the music, which is in a diffi- 
cult style—more full of instrumental effects than vocal. Sometimes 
it may be thought rather laboured—but it is admirable in the tout 
ensemble, masterly in modulation, and in melody full of new passages. 
JoMELLI is now said to write more for the learned few than for the 
feeling many. This was the first rehearsal, and the instruments were 
rough and unsteady, not being as yet certain of the exact time or 
expression of the movements.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TYPE OF THE MUSICAL SYSTEM. 
Continued from Page 6A. 


I a string of an instrument only vibrated in one way, and in its 
whole length it would produce but one sound, in proportion to its 
degree of weight or its degree of tension, for these three are the 
things that render a sound more or less grave or more or less acute, 
and determine the tone and quality of the sound. But a string does 
not vibrate in its length alone—it vibrates in all the parts which are 
the aliquot parts of its length, and also in the double of cach of 
these lengths. A string then vibrates in its two halves first united, 
then separated in its two-thirds at once, and in each of these thirds 
separately ; in its four-fifths at once, and united by two and two, 
and in each fifth separately ; in its four-fourths at once, which is the 
whole length, then taking the fourths by two’s, and in these four- 
fourths separately. 

Supposing that the string chosen for an example is the lowest sol 
of the piano forte, the effects are as follows :— 

The whole string giving the lowest sol of the finger board, each 
half causes to be heard the octave above this sol; the five-fifths of 
the string vibrating at the same time, and forming but one whole, 
give in semitones the major third above the sol, the octave of the 
principal sound. Four of these fifths give the major third of the 
fundamental—two fifths twice give the major third above so/, the 
octave of the principal, and consequently si, si. 

The three thirds sounding together, and forming but one sound, 
also give the fundamental, as the three thirds united form the entire 
string.—Separated, each third gives a re, a perfect fifth to the octave 
above the fundamental do, re, re, re. Each fourth sounding sepa- 
rately gives the double octave of its fundamental sol, sol, sol, sol. 
Each fifth gives the major third si, of the double octave si, si, si, si, si. 
Each sixth of the whole string vibrating separately gives a re a per- 
fect fifth to the double octave of the fundamental sound re, re, re, re, 
re,re. Each seventh part of the whole string gives a fa, a minor 
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seventh to the double octave of the fundamental sound, conse- 
quently fa seven times in the whole length of the string. Each 
eighth part of the length of the string gives the triple octave of the 
principal sound, and therefore sol eight times. Every ninth part of 
the string gives the major ninth to the double octave of the principal 
sound, and consequently /a nine times. Every tenth part gives a si 
the major tenth of sol, double octave of the first so/, and major third 
of the triple octave of the fundamental so/, therefore si ten times. 
Every eleventh part of the string sounding separately, gives do the 
eleventh of the double octave of the first sol, and the perfect fourth 
of sol, the third octave of its fundamental do eleven times. Every 
twelfth part of the whole string gives re the perfect twelfth of the 
double octave of the first so/, and perfect fifth of sol, the triple octave 
of the principal. Every thirteenth of the string gives mi the thir- 
teenth diatonic interval from the double octave of the first sol, other- 
wise called the major sixth of the triple octave of the fundamental 
sound. Each fourteenth of the string gives fa the fourteenth dia- 
tonic interval of the double octave of the principal sound, or seventh 
of the triple octave of the first sol. 

This is the real and only Type of the Musical System which, ex- 
cepting unisons, and considered according to the harmony, is sol, 
sol, si, re, sol, si, re, fa, la, ut, mi. 

Considered simply according to melody, this type presents the 
musical system in the order, sol, la, si, ut, re, mi, fa. 

From this fertile source I shall produce all the great principles 
which are unknown or ill understood. The different sounds pro- 
duced at the same time by the vibration of a single string, divided 
in itself into a great number of other smaller strings, cannot be all 
clearly discerned even by the most practised ear—for the sounds I 
have noted in the preceding examples are only the smallest number 
of those which enter into the fundamental and diatonic genus. 

Few musicians distinguish more than three of these different sounds, 
octaves excepted ; I easily distinguish five of them, sol, si, re, fa, la ; 
the sixth and seventh with difficulty, ut, mi, not only because they 
are more feeble, but because the octaves, of the first sounds mingling 
with them, smothers them in some degree, or at least are heard more 
readily. 

Those of my readers who have some knowledge of harmony will 
doubtless ask why I have chosen the note sol as a principal string in 
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preference to do. I have so done for a very strong reason, which I 
shall proceed to explain; it includes a secret drawn from nature, 
and at which artists will be at least surprised, if they are not stag- 
gered by it. eer 

I have taken sel as the fundamental and generating string, because 
it is not the tonic as has been always believed and tanght, but the 
DOMINANT which generates all the notes of the key. The dominant 
engender all the musical system? O scandal! O nonsense! Gentle- 
men you are deceived, it isneither sacrilege nor nonsense, but a simple 
and true interpretation of nature. It overturns your system, which 
is, I confess, unlucky for you; but what are your principles compared 
to the truth they have so long extinguished ? Gondescend, gentlemen, 
to listen to me with kindness, or at least with patience, and if I do not 
give you a reason for every thing by my principles, if I do not re- 
solve all the questions usually eluded, then give me a formal contra- 
diction; you owe it to the art, and I myself shall be grateful, since 
it is not to my own ideas that I hold firm, but to truth and the desire 
of rendering it useful. Before going further, allow me to examine 
your principles, for if I succeed in rendering them doubtful to your- 
selves, you will perhaps be less disinclined to listen to mine. 

From whence do you derive your gamut? From the Greeks who 
possessed it before Propemy and Pytruacoras had found its pro- 
portions ; but since the celebrated Rameau discoveredthe fundamental 
base—dreamed not discovered the fundamental base, and this I will 
prove. Since Rameav published that the resonance of the sonorous 
body produces the perfect major chord, he has made known that our 
gamut is the product of three or four of these perfect chords. Do, 
mi, sol ; fa, la, do ; sol, si, re ; for the gamut of the Greeks, which 
is si, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, to do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, which is 
ours, is added the chord re, fat, la. I grant that by this means you 
no longer live by borrowing, but that on the contrary you have the 
charity to lend the Greeks your fundamental base, which is very gene- 
rous. - Bat, gentlemen, have you considered what a gamut ought to 
be? The gamut is in do major, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, that is to 
say, the series of eight sounds which occupy diatonically the interval 
from a tonic to its octave inclusively. Very well, but that of the 
Greeks goes only to the sixth note of your gamut, and commences 6n 
the seventh of the key. Example—si, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la. Has 
the gamut then varied? Yes, we have perfected'it. Guy p’Anezz0, 
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a Benedictine, put it almost in its present state. He added a note 
below la. Thus to the gamut or to the two tetrachords, si, do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, at the bottom of which the Greeks had added a /a, making 
la, si, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, Guy added a sol, making sol, la, si, do, re, 
mi; fa, sol, la, and this sol was called hypo-proslambanomenos, or note 
added below that which had already been added below the others, 
hyposignifying under, proslambanomenos, supernumerary or acquired. 
But finding it useless to pass the octave, we have limited the gamut 
to do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, because after the seven diatonic sounds 
which compose the first series, the seven following diatonic sounds, 
forming the second series, are so like the first, that they are frequentty 
mistaken for them by those whose ears are but little practised, or 
whose attention is relaxed. In fact, the difference between a note and 
its octave is to the ear like that between a and ato theeye. This is 
clear—yes, but what is hardly so, gentlemen, is, whether you have 
comprehended the Greeks or Guy himself? 

This is the only argument that I can perceive in your gamut—viz. 
that in order to include all the notes of a key, it is necessary to go 
from a sound to ils octave, which is the repetition of that sound, or is 
at least considered as such; and that this series may be elementary 
and fundamental, it must begin by the tonic. What isthe proof 
that a gamut commences by the tonic? Is it in that of the Greeks, 
beginning by si, which according to you is the seventh note of the 
key? Is it in that of Guipo, beginning with so/, the fifth note of 
the key of do, which he designated by the third letter of the Greek 
alphabet, called Gamma, and figured thusT? Have you ever en- 
quired why the two tetrachords which composed the system of the 
Greeks were united, tied, or conjoined by a note common to both ? 
Example—si, do, re, mi, first tetrachord ; mi, fa, sol, la, second tetra- 
chord, which eliptically, and for the sake of abridgement, were 
written si,do, re, mi, fa, sol,la. Have you ever asked why the sys- 
tem of the Benedictine of Arezzo begun by sol and went to /a, the 
ninth note above ?—sol, la, si, ut, re, mi, fa, sul, la. Are you aware 
that Rameau, after having found the perfect concord in nature, and 
the rules for the fundamental base in his head, repented this applica- 
tion of these rules, and that his repentance is in the Mercury of June, 
17612 Rameau there says, (page 152) “It will perhaps excite 
surprize that I should first, in my Nouvelles reflexions, have founded 
the mode on two fifths, when, carrying my researches still further, | 
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found this mode only on a single fifth, &c. How difficult it is 
(he continues) to diverge from custom! [ had no sooner discovered 
the fundamental base than I thought of submitting it to that diatonic 
order upon which all musical systems are already founded. Such is 
the error by which I have been tormented up to the present moment, 
as if this were the only natural order, as if consonances were not of 
greater importance than dissonances, of which this order is entirely 
composed? But there is always time for correction.” He further 
adds—“ What has it not cost me to preserve the same key through eight 
diatonics, notwithstanding the fortunate discovery of the double em- 
ploi, and in order at least to preserve the sentiment of the same mode 
in such cases! J have felt but too sensibly that this mode is there 
changed to another! Acknowledging more and more the rights of the 
tetrachord in those cadences only which constitute the mode, my eyes 
are at length opened.” 

Well, Gentlemen, you perceive that Rameav himself avows that 
his double emploi was only a subtilty employed by thespirit of system. 
1 compare it to the skies of chrystal, imagined by the ancient philoso- 
phers to explain the movement of the stars, of whose laws they were 
ignorant. But he did not stop there; he goes even to deny the 
gamut, and he appears to assert that the tetrachord is the only series 
of sounds really existing in a single key, which he here calls mode. 
Is he right or is he wrong? 

Rameav here only quits one error to plunge into another. He 
had overstepped the truth, and now he is behind it. But let us goa 
little further back, and first judge Rameau from his principles, and 
afterwards from his recantation. 

You have tuld me that Rameau and all his school gave, as gene- 
rators, to the Greek gamut, si, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, the three perfect 
concords, sol, si, re, ut, mi, sol, and fa, la,ut. But to give three 
principals, three generators, to this gamut, is it not to admit three 
fathers to one child? The moderna gamut, which allows four, is still 
more absurd. 

The gamut is either simple or compound. If it be compound, of 
what is it composed? Rameau makes it appear that the simple 
which forms the compound isa tetrachord. In this case there would 
no longer be only seven sounds in music, but only four. In fact it 
seems that the ancients entertained this opinion for some time, and it 
would be still tenable in a system of music entirely separated from 
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harmony. But in a system of music founded on harmony, seven 
different diatonic sounds must necessarily be admitted. 

The system which is founded upon harmony is that of nature ; that of 
which a generating string is the type or model, and which is percep- 
tible in the phenomena of the octave to those wlio have no idea of 
harmony, nor of the resonance of a sonorous body. The system of 
melody is but a part; so that atthe period when there were but four 
different names, or four notes to designate the sounds, there were 
also seven sounds in each gamut, mode, or key. These three words 
are absolutely synonymous, taken in the sense I have here given. 
Nevertheless, in order to avoid all confusion, I shall explain their 
real sense, and that which I shall in future attach to them. With 
respect to those octaves, which are only considered as the repetition 
of the same sounds, the gamut ought to be the elementary series of 
all the sounds which have place in a single key, mode, or genus. 

A key is the totality of the different sounds admissible in music, 
and produced by a single generating string, comprising the octave 
of these sounds below as well as above. 

The genus is that which extends or circumscribes the number of 
sounds which a key admits. It is diatonic, chromatic, or enharmonic. 

The diatonic genus is circumscribed within seven sounds, sol, si, 
re, fa, la, do, mi, or sol, la, si, do, re, mi, fa, when the note do is the 
tonic. I shall speak hereafter of the other genera. 

The mode does not decide the number of sounds, but the respective 
distance of each sound ; these distances are termed intervals. The 
mode is major or minor. 

The major mode is that which is immediately derived from nature, 
and is so called because three of its intervals are greater by a semi- 
tone than in the minor mode. These intervals are the third, sixth, 
and seventh ; that is to say—the third, sixth, and seventh note reckon- 
ing from the tonic. But the seventh varies; it is major when fol- 
lowed by the octave, and minor when followed by the sixth. 

[Here follows a simple analysis of the scale of C, according to 
received rules, which it is unnecessary to repeat. | 

Ifthe seven sounds represented by do, re, mi, fa; sol, la, si, and 
their infinitely varied employment only produces to a practised car 
the mere sensation of a single key or gamut, it cannot be that this 
entire gamut is produced by a single string, parent or generator. 
For where there any many parents who produce, there are many 
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produced ; and where there are many generations pro- 
duced, there is no unity of generation. Without unity of generation 
there is no unity of effect; for the effect is equal to the cause which 
produces it. Where two causes act separately, there are necessarily 
two different effects produced by these two causes. According to 
this argument the modern gamut, to which Rameau gives four 
generators, would not be, as he says, in two different keys only, but 
in four. 

Admitting four keys in one gamut, is the same as admitting four 
gamuts in one; it is therefore absurd to produce one gamut from 
four generators; it is equally so to admit two keys in one—for 
plurality once allowed, there is no more reason for a limit to two 
keys than to a greater number. 

-Gentlemen, can you inform me why the seven notes of the Greek 
gamut are according to you in one key, while the seven notes of the 
modern gamut are in two different keys? Doubtless on account of 
the different arrangements of the notes, But if the different arrange- 
ment of the same notes varied the key. there ought to be as many 
different keys and modes as possible arrangements, 

The Greeks so considered it, and it was perfectly rational, because 
their music was not founded upon harmony, but on melody only. 
This is a great distinction not hitherto observed by our system- 
makers, and by those who have argued either for or against these 
systems, which are in fact only more or less bold hypotheses. 

The real gamut is SOL, la, si, UT, re, mi, FA. It is produced 
by the succession of the first sounds of the musical system according 
to harmony. It is the octaves of the notes sol, si, re, fa, which pro- 
duce it in concurrence with the last sounds of the harmonic system 
la, ut, mi, which intercalate between these octaves, 

The natural musical system, according to melody or the real 
gamut, is then, sol, la, si, ut, re, mi, fa. 

Ist. Because this gamut is that of nature, and nature serves as proof 
to herself. 

2d. Because the two tetrachords which compose it are regular and 
proportionate—sol, la, si, ut :: ut, re, mi, fa. 

3d. Because these two regular tetrachords ate connected by a 
note common to both—and this note, which makes a whole of these 
two parts in the tonic wi, is thus found in the centre of the 
musical system like the sun in the middle of the planetary system— 
sol, la, si,.UT, re, mi, fae 
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- Ath. Because the dominant sol, which in rank is the second note 
of the system, thus becomes the initial or first note. 

5th. Because the fourth note of the key is the third in importance, 
which in ut is fa, is here placed at the end of the system—SOL, la, 
si, UT, re, mi, FA. 

6th, Because the leading note which is si, when the tonic is ut, 
forms with this tonic the first semitone, which necessarily renders the 
second semitone mi, fa, equivocal—for the fa being an imperfect 
fifth to si, causes si to be the leading note—that is to say, the note 
which makes the ear feel the key in which the gamut is, and ia fact 
it is the fa natural which points out that the semitone mi, fa, is not 
in the key of fa, and that the series sol, la, si, UT, re, mi, fa, is in 
UT, and not in SOL. 

7th. Because, according to this mode, there are not three whole 
tones’ in succession—fa sol, sol la, la si, which is particularly un- 
pleasant to the ear. This is the tritone, which the Greeks, guided 
by nature, so long avoided, and which the moderns have unpardon- 
ably introduced into their gamut. In teaching the common gamut, 
the first lesson in music is therefore begun by an infraction of the 
real rules of that art; this gamut, which bears with it the stamp of 
reprobation, is only the real system reversed ; the second tetrachord 
is put in the place of the first, and the first in the place of the second. 

1. 2. 
Sol, la, si, ut :: Ut, re, mi, fa, 
Ut, re, mi, fa: : Sol, la, si, ut. 

8th. In short, if an authority were needful to support nature, I 
should say that this gamut—-sol, la, si, ut, re, mi, fa—was that of 
Protemy, which would induce me to believe that anciently the 
Egyptians were acquainted with the resonance of a sonorous body. 

It is very worthy of attention, that by means of the cliffs the 
musical system is found, according to harmony, by a note placed on 
the first line of each cliff, beginning with the F cliff placed upon 
the first line. Proceeding successively from this cliff, in which is 
writien all the lowest sounds to the G cliff placed on the first line, the 
real diatonic system is to be found. 

To admit the octave into the gamut is an error cmmmapied by 
custom. This is to recommence the system in the half proportions, 
and to stop on the first term; to confound melody with harmony, to 
enter into the second circle, which resembles, but is not like the first, 
because it is one degree smaller. 
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Thegamut must not be confounded with the octave. The former 
preserves the same relative proportions on whatever note it begins, 
and this occasions the employment of sharps and flats. The octave 
varies seven times in each gamut, according to the starting point. 

EXAMPLE. 

Octave of UT. (In ut.) ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, Ur. 
Octave of RE. (In ut.) KE, mi, fa, sol, la, si, ut, Re. 
Octave of MI. (In ut.) MI, fa, sol, la, si, ut, re, Mt 
Octave of FA. | (Inut.) -FA, sol, la, si, “ut, Te, Mi ce 
Octave of SOL. (In ut.) SOL, la, st, ut, re, mi, fa, So 
Octave of LA. (In ut.) LA, si, ut, re, mi, fa, sol aig 
Octave of SI. (in wt.) SI, ‘ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, Si. 

From these different means of going through the octave, the Greeks 
formed as many’ modes, ‘so that they had seven modes. “Of these 
seven modes they chiefly employed six ; and as they put the domi- 
nant sometimes below and ‘sometimes above the tonic of these six 
modes, they formed twelve—six authentic, of which the fifth was 
above, and six plagal, of which the fifth'was below. Thiesé are the 
famous modes admissible in a system of music “simply melodious, 
and not harmonious, which have caused so much argument amongst 
men, other wise very learned and very respectable. 

The above remarks have been employed in the developement of the 
following FunpamentTat Troutus :— 

First.—That music is a language—that is to say, a means of 
expressing sensations, ideas, and sentiments. 

Second.—That this language is natural and proper to all coun- 
tries; that it was in all times and among all People what it now is, 
but not, by many degrees, all that it now is. 

Third.—That the Musicat System is independent of the will of 
man, and that it is man who, by his organization, is subject to this 
system, as he is to every thing which gives him pain or pleasure. 

Fovrth.—That there exists in nature a type or model of the Mu- 
sical System, in accordance with the ear ; that this type, hitherto use- 
less to the art, because ill understood, will serve completely to inter- 
pret all that is done in music by the explanation I shall give. 

Fifth.—That the real gamut is that given by this type of music, 
which proceeds from the resonarice, simple and multiple, of the 
—_ of an aed att or of any sonorous body. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





MISS PATON. 


We have always held, that as the history of any particular period 
of the world is most minutely pourtrayed by the biography of those 
leading individuals whose agency gave birth to the events of the 
time—so the character of musical science and its progressions 
being marked by the qualities of the artists who appear in succession, 
that portion of our miscellany which is devoted to scientific memoirs 
may hereafter be esteemed one of the most useful and important 
parts of our work. It becomes therefore a matter of peculiar care 
and delicacy to select from the variety which is presented to our 
choice, persons who may iaterést not only those who are solicitous to 
enquire into the merits of existing performers, but those whose talents 
are of a kind to attract the enquiring attention of a future genera- 
tion, who may hope to read in their excellences and defects the 
characteristics of the age. It is for this reason we endeavour to be 
scrupulously minute in our details, in order to fix as faras is possible 
with some approach to exactitude, the changes in art, together with 
the names and accomplishments of those who invent or introduce 
such mutations. To invent, however, is not always, nor indeed 
often the lot of the singer or player. But few of the many who enjoy 
high applause add to ot change the art they exercise. It is much 
more usual to find artists, and young artists especially, the followers 
of a master, or the imitators of some great predecessor, particularly 
in acountry like England, where it may be averred with but too 
much truth, that there is no indigenous or even established school of 
art—where no consistent code of principles has been ascertained and 
laid down, but wherea motley tesselation, composed of the fashions 
and materials of other countries, is substituted for one, which taking 
our own habits of thought and feeling, our own manner of ex pressing 
sentiment and passion for its foundation, might justly lay claim, not 
only to something like originality, but to be proper to ourselves; in 
one word, to be national. It is our honest belief, that British artists 
have now amassed a sufficient store of examples, and have attained 
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all the facilities of execution necessary to settling a philosophical 
understanding of the grounds upon which art must proceed, to move 
the affections worthily—its true end. To this grand object, our 
readers must have observed, all our efforts are directed ; for upon 
this claim we principally found whatever pretensions we may be 
allowed to set up, to the notice and support of the real lovers and 
promoters of science. 

In selecting Miss Paton for the subject of our present memoir, 
we have, then, a double view—first to present a more particular 
and a more just account of the talents of this young lady than is to 
be gained from other sources ; and next, to shew how the extraor- 
dinary abilities she possesses may be applied to the highest purposes. 
For Miss Paton is certainly gified with extraordinary powers, not 
only as relates to the physical organ, but with an enthusiasm, an 
intellectual vigour of no common kind. She has not yet reached her 
twenty-first year, yet her technical attainments, we are disposed to 
think, are nearly as great as those of any vocalist in this country, 
with the slight reservations and allowances we shall make as we pro- 
ceed. She is beautiful in her person and features. She is above the 
middle height, slender, and delicately formed; her dark hair and 
eyes give animation and contrast to a clear complexion, and sensibi- 
lity illuminates every changeof sentiment that she has to express, 
whether it sinks into softness or bounds into vivacity. Let no one 
imagine that these endowments are matters of indifference in a 
singer, (particularly a dramatic singer,) or can be separated from 
the effects of the mere voice. How much of Catavant’s fascination 
is derived from her most exquisite indescribable accompaniments 
of face and gesture? No one can look upon Mapame Rowzi ve 
Beenis without the instantaneous perception that her features and 
even her slightest movements present a complete index, graduating 
and determining the feeling by which she is influenced and excited. 
On the contrary, how much diminished are the effects of our most 
distinguished vocalists by the constraint or coldness of their manner. 
Ia this, indeed, our singers are truly national—their reserve accords 
with English notions of feminine manners, and we would not, for any 
consideration, trespass upon an opinion which is perhaps one of the 
great conservators of our morals and our happiness. At the same 
time we have that confidence in the natural temperament of our 
females, both constitutional and intellectual, that we stedfastly 
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believe they might indulge the display of their sensibilities in art to 
a much greater extent with perfect safety. Murs. Sippons furnishes 
one greatexemplar. Mapame Catavant herself, the most ardent of 
human beings, has walked her matronly and majestic course unharmed 
amidst the admiration of Kings, of Princes, and the wholc train of 
accomplished flatterers,* and has afforded a pattern of as great excel- 
lence as a wife and mother, as in her professional superiority. 

Miss Paton’s voice is sweet, brilliant, and powerful, yet fine as it 
is, there can be no doubt but its tones will be mellowed by exercise 
and by age. To what extent the volume and richness may be ulti- 
mately carried by these improvers, it is difficult to pronounce ; but 
there can be no doubt of her hereafter enjoying a vast augmentation 
of both these attributes, should she continue in the profession. Her 
compass appears now te extend from A to D or E, or about eighteen 
or nineteen notes. There is, however, one defect which it ought to be 
her utmost endeavour tocorrect and overcome. The first and capital 
particular in the cultivation of the voice is to attain uniformity in the 
production of all its sounds. To this principle sufficient attention 
has net been paid in the earliest stages of Miss Paton’s instruction ; 
for whether from a want or from a change of principle, many of her 
middie notes are brought out from the side of her mouth, which gives 
a whistling, a sibillating effect to them, that deteriorates much of the 
finest portions of her execution. Not only her tone is affected by 
this change of position, but the elocution of her singing and indeed 
her whole manner is lowered by it. In a division the ear is sensibly 
struck with the sudden changes, which are audible both on arriving 
at and on quitting the particular parts of the scale where she makes 
this inadmissible change in the form of her mouth. The vocalisation 
is injured, for in running a passage the sound will be more or less 
open, more inclined to a, o, i, or e, as the inclination to pass the tone 
through the side of the mouth becomes greater or less. This indeed 
constitutes the defect in her technical acquirements, for it is almost 


her only one. Her intonation is as correct as the generality of singers 
of the first rank. 


* [tis said that in a certain foreign Court the Supreme Head seized an 
opportunity of saving the tenderest things, and of insinuating the most splendid 


offers to Manawe Catatant. Returning to the company, she with uncom- 
mon acuteness turned the tables upon him by relating how unmercifylly the 
had rallied her, under the pretence of not knowing she was a married 
woman— to the great mortification of the princely libertine. 
Bb? 
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We must also except against her shake, which is too close, tuo 
rapid, and too hard; the trifling accent which this grace will bear 
is wrongly placed, and thus it becomes a mere juck of no value in 
expression, to which every species of ornament ought essentially to con- 
tribute. It should hardly seem necessary to state at this hour, that 
the time and manner of a shake must aid or must detract from the 
effect of the note upon which it is introduced. But we lament to 
observe that we cannot too often repeat and enforce the precept— 
for there is no part of vocal expression that has been more nearly lost 
even within our time than the shake. It is almost wholly banished 
from the Italian stage, and in our own orchestra its finest effects are 
seldom to be traced. 

When we consider this young lady’s very tender age, we can but 
express our surprise at the elevation to which she has carried her 
facility of execution. Her practice must have been laborious and 
incessant, for no difficulties appal or embarrass her. Nor is it to the 
execution of passages as they are written that she confines herself. 
Even in Rossin1’s most rapid airs she changes and at the same time 
multiplies the notes in a way that few, even of the most matured vo- 
calists, venture to attempt. We beg it to be understood that we are 
not now speaking of the judgment of such alterations, we are merely 
stating a fact which demonstrates Miss Paton’s execution, and in 
order tocarry our illustration to its proof we have subjoined a few 
examples, (see the plate), which will convey a clear idea of her power 
and its exercise. 

It is in the adaptation of ornaments that the common and con- 
fined acceptation of the term, sc1ENCE is said to be manifested. If 
by science we could be satisfied to understand no more than a com- 
pliance with the rules of harmony in framing the graces she appends, 
no blame could attach, for so loose are the principles in this respect, 
and so multifarious the licenses allowed to singers, that they may be 
said, in the language of the Matholic faith, to have a plenary indul- 
gence from all sins of commission. But we have been led to regard 
the application of ornament in various other and more philosephical 
points of view. We consider gracing as an integral part of science, 
which has its grander ordinances in the judgment, and which in 
the consistency of its effects with the character of the song, dis- 
plays as much of intellectual strength as any other portion of a 
singer’s performance. We shall then speak of this, which has been 
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generally classed under the two terms, Concerrion and Scsence, 
together with the other faculties.of the mind. 

Miss Paton is now entering upon that period of life when the 
imagination is perhaps most vigorous, and is certainly most easily 
led away by the glitter that coruscates round the dazzling qualifi- 
cation of unlimited ornamenting. It is not therefore a matter of 
wonder that her manner should be exaberantly florid. It is the 
fault of her age, and in some sort of her attainment ; for who could 
refrain from using what is so perfectly at command and gene- 
rally so attractive as ‘the exercise of this power? But we assure 
her itis a fault, and a grievous one too, and upon its correction 
will, in @ great measure, depend her rank in real science. It isa 
vulgar error, and,one every way unworthy of ber, to imagine that an 
universally florid manner is indispensable towards obtaining the 
applauses of a musical audience.* There is always abundant op- 
portunity for a singer to display all possible varieties of style and 
manner in their proper places; and there is no mark of bad taste 
so strong as the often reprobated desire to demonstrate every species 
of ability as it were at once.t Adaptation in this sense is good taste 


* ‘We must however confess, though it is with great regret, that the 
pee fashion . against our jon. At the grand concert 
ately given at the yan sao for the benefit of the nascent Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, almost the only encore of the night was vouchsafed to the 
duet “ Sul? Aria,” sung Ae Paton and Miss M. Tree. This sweet 
and beautiful melody was however made a mere ground for the ladies to 
embroider upon; and they manifested as much ingenuity and as much 
execution as possible, though at the expence of their title to sound taste. 
The reward was an encore. Thus then it should seem that example and 
competition act as a powerful stimulus to the eugene of error, What 
one does another must perform. Ata provincial meeting, not long since, 
Mapame Camporese sung “ Ah perdona” with another vocalist who is 
celebrated for her facility. After the rehearsal Madame C. anticipated to 
a lady with whom she was enenening , that the way in which her compe- 
titor ornamented the passages would most probably carry off all the ap- 
—s but, added the judicious and sensitive Italian, “so it must be, for 

really can not nor dare not insert a note into melody so beautiful.” The 
effect was however reversed, for Maw, Camporese bore off the palm, and 
distinctly received the plaudits of the audience as the reward of her sound 

jedgment and really fine taste. We quote this fact, to encourage younger 
singers, partic in the orchestra, to adhere to the laws of 
oxpresner- 

Upon this head we need only call to remembrance that an opera generally 
contains songs in several styles ; and if the singer has but one, as in a concert, 
the most effective should be chosen. But a name is never earned at a stroke. 
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and sound judgment. But in addition to the allurements of conscious 
power, Miss Paton has heard, admired, listened to, and imitated 
Mapame Cartatani. She has even done more—she has imitated 
her with success. There is a slight assimilation in person—there is 
a more complete approximation in manner between them, 

Miss Paton has warm sensibility. This is displayed in the vigour 
with which she embodies the conceptions of the composer, not less 
than in her fancy when she varies them. She gives impressive, 
passionate recitative with dignity or tenderness or pathos, as these 
emotions vary. She can do this from herself. 11 is necessary to draw 
attention particularly to these her faculties, because they are some- 
times hidden or obscured by the obvious imitation into which she 
has been betrayed by her admiration of Catauant. 

Now we shall venture to tell Miss Paton, not in the language of 
flattery, that Miss Paton is too gifted to imitate any body without 
injustice to herself. For besides that direct imitation implies a want 


_ of original perception and power that is always fatal to the imita- 


tor, and which is not the defect of this young lady’s nature or ac- 
quirements, it destroys the legitimate effect of any performance, by 
abscrbing all other interests in the comparison with the original which 
it forces upon the mind of the hearer. No one whoever heard Cata- 
LANI—no one who ever saw CaATALANI—would probably make any 
other remark upon Miss Paton’s singing one of CataLani’s songs, 
than “ How like that isto CataLans.” All observance of the force, 
power, style, execution—all would be sunk in the resemblance ; the 
beauty of the voice, the splendour of the talent, the labour of the ac- 
quisition, the ingenuity of the application, in whatever degree they 
exist, would all be obliterated—the approach to truth and nature 
would all be lost in the similitude to Catauan1. Such are ever 
the effects of direct imitation. We repeat Miss Paton has powers 
to raise herself vastly above such an estimate. 

But if it results from our enquiry,which the indisputably great talents 
of this young lady has induced us to make with even more than our 
customary scrupulosity, that MissPaton’searly musical education has 
been conducted with too slight a regard to principles, both as to the 
formation of the voice, and as to the elements of style, properly 
so called, we will venture to hazard an opinion, that with the 
technical facility she has now attained, if she will change her course 
of study, search out the foundations of the great style, and build her 
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own conceptions on a general and philosophical understanding of the 
source and means and end of art ; if she will trace the current of the 
affections, and endeavour clearly to apprehend how they are moved, 
she will thus form a style of her own, and become one of the greatest 
singers that has added to the estimation of the British school. We 
may not unprofitably hint that the notion which many entertain, 
that a florid manner is necessarily the true dramatic style, is un- 
founded and unphilosophical. Thestage is conversant with high affec- 
tions as well as the church and orchestra, though neither in the same 
way, nor inthe same degree. But the elements of the great style are 
the foundations of all really fine singing ; and even in the application 
and execution of ornament, which we allow the theatre admits more 
generally than the church, the orchestra, or the chamber, it is easily 
to be discerned whether the singer proceeds upon those true princi- 
ples which the great style alone imparis. Miss Paton now stands 
upon the very spot where she is free to choose her path, and may either 
content herself with the vague and general praise she has already, 
in common with other singers, reached, or she may choose a nobler 
guide, subdue her luxuriant fancy, and yielding her whole soul to 
the chastening governance of a sounder judgment, rise to that majesty 
to which a just distribution of all the parts that constitute fine ex- 
pression alone can exalt her. To this end, gifted as she is by nature 
and improved by cultivation, it is chiefly necessary, that having ac- 
quainted herself with the relation of the means to the end, with the 
nature and working of the affections to be moved and the manner in 
which art operates in moving them, it is chiefly necessary for her, 
we say, to forget the applications which others have made, and to 
consider the affinity between the materials the composer affords her, 
and the several forms into which these materials are to be wrought, 
and the power she possesses. These are the objects for her selection 
and combination. This is the philosophy of art. We overrate her 
powers if she has not mind enough to work them to her will. 








The Exening Service, being a Collection of Pieces appropriate to Ves- 
pers, Complin and Tenebree, including the whole of the Gregorian 
Hymns for every Principal Festival throughout the Year, composed, 
selected, and arranged (with a separate accompaniment ) for the Or- 
gun, by Vincent Novello. Books 1, 2, 3, and 4. London. For 
the Editor. " 


The faith of the Roman Catholics is particularly distinguished by 
its adherence to doctrines handed down to them (as they believe) by 
a chain of unvarying tradition from the earliest times of Christianity. 
Their creed or religious belief, according to their own divines and 
authorities, “is not confined to the Scriptures, but it is that which 
our Saviour taught, and his apostles delivered, before the sacred books 
of the New Testament had any existence.”* Perhaps it was, at least, 
a desire to find this uniformity in every thing that concerns the exer- 
cises of religion that has induced the Panne Marrtint to assign not 
only the practice but in a good degree the form of the ecclesiastical 
cantilena or chaunt to the reign of King David. That erudite mu- 
sical scholar, in his Storia della Musica, traces out the source and cur- 
rent of this universal custom; and it may save the curions some 
trouble, and afford to the general reader some information if we en- 
deaveur to collect (from that historian and from other writers) some 
account of that celebration of Divine Worship which obtained so 
wide a diffusion. 

*¢ In the reign of King David,” says the Learuwed Father, “ Music 
had'a regular establishment in the worship of the sanctuary. The 
nature of their songs is unknown, but it is credible that they regu- 
lated the various tones or modes im aid of the various affections, 
tracking the path which was afterwards trodden by the restorers of 
the ecclesiastical song, who made the intervals serve as fundamentals 
in the change of the tones. I am also of opinion that the pure 
diatonic scale was in use in the temple as the most natural, the most 
easy, and the most worthy of the majesty of so venerable a place. 
The Hebrew instruments were not adapted to follow the variations 


* The faith of Catholics confirmed by Scripture the Rev. Josern 
Berineron, and Jonn Kirx. London, 1813. Ay, 
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of the chromatic and enharmonic intervals. It also appears reason- 
able that some of the chants (Cantileac) there practised are the same, 
or differ but little from those still sung in the ecclesiastical canto 
fermo. The Hebrew music of the psalmody, from the time of David, 
appears {o have been transmitted from father to som until the middle 
of the first century of the church. The Apostles, who were accustomed 
to frequent the temple, it is most probable used the chant in which the 
people replied to the Levites, and as the heads of the Hebrew faith 
were so bigotted to the preservation of their religious forms, these 
psalms were doubtless the same as those of David, St. AuGusTin 
thus writes of the chant—‘ We have received its instruction, ex- 
ample, and precepts, from the same source, our Lord and his Apostles. 
From various parts of the writings of the Apostles and the fathers, it 
appears that unisonous song was in use throughout the Catholic 
Church in the second, third, fourth, and fifth oentary, and that it 
was introduced and ordained by the Apostles.’ In the sixth cen- 
tury St. Benepict expressly ordains, that ‘the psalms ought to be 
sung in the same tone of voice, and those only should sing the canto 
of the psalms to whose voices those of the monks and young men 
could easily be united.’ From these premises it should seem that 
the chants (Canti or Cantilene) now used inthe Roman Catholic 
Church, were introduced by the Apostles, and came originally from 
David ; and the chant of the psalmody, called by the fathers of the 
first century unisonous or consonant, was the same called by us 
Canto Fermo or Gregorian. I do not mean to assert that they were 
immutable. In all human things there are essentials, without which 
they couid not exist, and accidentals which do not endanger their 
existence: thus in a Chant or Cantilena, or Musical Air, there can 
be nothing else than a succession of notes varied in their nature and 
value—but in this variety they preserve their essential parts, and 
whatever thus diversifies them is aceidental. In a series of a deter- 
minate succession of notes jt is necessary to pay some attention to 
those phrases or particles commonly called Passi Musicali, in the 
combination of which consisted the idea or subject of the Cantilena. 
In each intonation or Cantilena of the psalms, there were three passi 
musicali, or phrases of notes, one of which regulated the first syllables 
of the verse, and was called principio d’intonazione—the other, the 
last syllables of the half of the first verse termed cadenza media—the 


third, the last syllables of the end of the same verse called cadenza 
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finale.’ These three divisions were anciently distinguished as “ sic 
incipit, sic mediatur, sic finitur.” ‘There was also’ in every intona- 
tion a note which we call principa or caratteristica, which regulated 
all the other syllables which preceded the cadenza media and finale ; 
and on the multiplication of syllables this note alone was repeated 
and no other—it is therefore this which characterizes the Cantilena 
or tone. This form was so cautiously observed that if any attempted 
to alter it they were anathematised.” 

St. Gregory the Great, the first Pope of that name, was the grand 
corrector and improver of the chant towards the end of the sixth 
century. He is said, by Sin Joan Hawkins, to have improved 
upon the institutions of Saint Ambrose, but what these were is unde- 
cided. All the ecclesiastical writers speak of the Ambrosian chant, 
but there are no vestiges remaining sufficient to ascertain its peculiar 
character. St. Ambrose, according to St. Augustin, introduced into 
the Western Churches the method of chanting the psalms as practiced 
in the East about the year 600. Those who have written on the 
subject agree that St. Ambrose only used the four authentic modes, 
and that the four plagal were afterwards added by St. Gregory. It 
is certain that the music of the church service was very irregular 
until the time of St. Gregory, and that he restored the ecclesiastical 
chants to a better form. His antiphony regalated the various ser- 
vices; he established three formule of melody for Sundays, feasts, 
and days of solemnity. This distribution was preserved inviolate, 
and observed throughout the church.— While the Papre Martini 
asserts, that Gregory was the improver and corrector of the Grego- 
rian chant—Hawkins says that “the encreasing the number of 
church tones from four to eight, and the institution of what has been 
ever since called after him the Gregorian chant or plain song, is the 
improvement for which of all others this pontiff is most celebrated. 
Martini also says that St. Gregory rendered the Cantilena less 
difficult by changing the letters of the Greek alphabet, which had 
been previously used as cyphers or notes, for the Roman letters ; but 
Hawkins affirms that the Greck letters had been rejected before his 
time, and that he only reduced the number to seven—A, B, C, D, 
E, F,G. To distinguish the second septenary from the first, small 
letters were used instead of capitals, and that on extending the sys- 
tem the letters were doubled. Four lines only were used in the 
notation of chants, with the base and tenor cliffs, which are move- 
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able; and two kinds of notes, the square for long syllables and the 
lozenge for short. The Italians allowed no such distinction, every 
note being of the same duration, The only accidental allowed in 
the plain chant was a flat on the note B, which when removed was 
done by a natural ; no sharp occurs in chants of great antiquity. 
The natural scale of A was that employed, varied occasionally by B 
flat. 

Nivers in his Dissertation sur le Chant Gregovien determines the 
characters employed in its notation to be twelve; viz. the four lines, 
the tenor or C. cliff placed either on the Ist, 2d, or 3d line, but never 
or rarely on the 4th. The F or base cliff generally placed on the 2d 
line, rarely on the first. The two notes the long or black square and 
the breve, a black lozenge, the bars and half bar to denote the place 
where all the choir makea short pause and take breath. The guidon 
(in modern language the direct) to mark the situation of the following 
note on the next line. ‘The bemol or flat—the point equivalent to the 
modern dot. The bond or joining, corresponding with the slur, and 
the diesis. He next describes the tones in their order. But the 
Gregorian chant became corrupt soon after its institution. 

It is probable that the Britons became christians and singers at the 
same period. Bepe relates their conversion to have arisen from the 
following circumstance. Some boys were exposed for sale in the 
market at Rome, were seen by Gregory, who on being told they 
were Pagans, and from the Island of Britain, expressed his sorrow 
for their condition, entreated the Bishop of Rome to send mission- 
aries into Britain. Augustine the Monk and others were dispatched 
with singers, who instructed the barbarians in the western countries ; 
but at the death of these men, the music of the church became very 
corrupt, and continued so until the time of Pope Vitalianus the First, 
who sent. John, a famous Roman singer, and Theodore, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to correct the abuses which had occurred. 

The Roman office appears to have been introduced into France 
on the accession of Pepin, about the year 700, by Pope Stephen the 
Second, who consecrated the king, and brought with him chaplains 
and singers to instruct the choir of St. Denys, and afterwards the 
other churches of the kingdom. During the Reign of Charlemagne - 
the Gregorian chant was so degraded from its original form, that he 


* The notes were inserted womens to the time of Pepe Gregory. 
ce 
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applied to Pope Adrian, who sent him twelve excellent singers to 
reform and regulate the service. They, however, jealous of the 
honour of Italy, determined to increase the disorders they were em- 
ployed to amend; and being dispersed in different parts of the king- 
dom, every man taught a different chant. This fraud-wasdiseovered — 
by the Emperor, who had heard the chant in its original purity 
during the life of his father, and complaining to the Pope of the peo- 
ple he had sent, they were recalled and punished, and two singers 
were again sent to France, who restored the original Gregorian chant ; 
but in the reign of Louis le Debonnaire it was again so corrupt that 
it subsisted only in the memory of a few Romans. Gregory the 
Fourth, then Pope, was unable to grant the request of Louis for a 
sufficient number of singers to instruct the people. The causes as- 
signed for the first corruptions of the Gregorian chant were the disuse 
of the staves, cliffs, and other necessary characters. It appears that 
little points and irregular characters were employed instead of 
notes. 

The Gregorian chant was first introduced into Arragon and Cata- 
lonia by Alexander the Second, 1068, but the inhabitants manifested 
a great aversion for the Roman worship. Gregory the Seventh com- 
pleted the work, who entreated, threatened, and admonished, until he 
prevailed with the kings of Arragon and Castile to abolish the Gothic 
service and establish the Roman. The method employed was extra- 
ordinary. Two champions fought for the two liturgies, which were 
also committed to the ordeal of fire; but though the Roman was 
consumed while the Gothic remained entire, the authority «f the Pope 
was triumphant. 

The Gregorian chant has always been held in such high estima- 
tion, that the most celebrated musicians in every age since its first in- 
stitution have occasionally exercised themselves in composing harmo- 
nies upon it. 

Having thus given a brief abstract of the history of the Gregorian 
chant, and its introduction into the Catholic church, we shall, in as 
clear a form as possible, endeavour to make the principal rules by 
which the ecclesiastical compositions of this early period were 
governed, intelligible. 

The eight ecclesiastical tones (or modes) are regulated in their 


~ descant by twosounds, one of which is termed the Dominant—not in 


the sense that word is commonly used in science, but merely to 





signify the nest prevailing sound in the melody—and the other the 
Final, or the sowad with which the melody terminates. 

The following is a complete list of them :— 

The Ist tone (or mode) has La for the Dominant, and Re for the Final. 
The 2d Fa Re 

The 3d Ut Mi 
The 4th La Mi 

The 5th Ut Fa 

The 6th La Fa 

The 7th Re Sol 

The 8th Ut ; Sol 

These rules are illustrated in notes in the plate annexed, where are 
given, as examples, a chant and an antiphone in each tone. Instead of 
using the old square and lozenge-shaped note, and the two Grego- 
rian clefe, which correspond with our modern tenor and bass clefs, 
we have employed the modern notation and the common treble clef, 
in order to render the examples as intelligible a3 possible. 

The reason of the arrangement adopted in the ecclesiastioal chants 
will be understood, when it is considered that a main object of the 
fathers of the church in introducing the musical service was to connect 
the several parts in such a manner, as to keep the whole within the 
compass of the voice. Hence the use of the dominant or prevailing 
nete, which serves asa medium for adjusting the limits of each tone. 
In addition, all the authorities concur in the rule that no chant can 
exceed the limits of a tenth. 

The terminations of the chants are oceasionally varied, but the 
dominants are always in strict conformity to the rule. In the Anti- 
phones the dominants are not so conspicuous, but the Finals are 
invariably according to the regulations above mentioned. The 
Chants, therefore, afford the best example in illustration of the 
dominants, and the Antiphones of the finals. 

The Gregorian seale is diatonic ; when the seventh of the scale is 
flattened it is denominated sa, instead of si. The four first modes in 
the psalms, antiphones, &c. partake chiefly of minor terminations, 
and the four latter modes of major terminations; accordingly the 
minor third is principally employed in the barmony, when the mes 
lody is accompanied by the organ, in the four first modes, and the 
major third in the four latter modes. 

Ercuteo, in his treatise, however, considers the tones as composed 
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of scales, each commencing with the several degrees of the octave in 
succession—thus, the alteration of position which the tones and semi- 
tones undergo, should also seem to constitute another distinction. 

The same writer has assigned to each of the tones its peculiar cha- 
racteristic in expression. The first he considers as narrative—the 
second sorrowful—the third disdainful—the fourth forgiving—the 
fifth joyful—the sixth indicating a deeper degree of distress—the 
seventh devotional—the eighth solemn, or adapted to the mysterious 
parts of religious worship. Sir Joun Hawkins, however; treats 
this division as merely the work of fancy. 

The more minute distinctions of the Gregorian music, whatever 
they may be, are probably discernible only by much longer study 
than we can profess to have given it. But to our ears and to our 
hearts these compositions convey a simple primitive feeling of devo- 
tion, which no other music is able to effect. We see too in the chants 
and hymns especially, the rudiments of beautiful melody, and it is 
easy to trace an acquaintance with them, in the phraseology of our 
early musicians—of Purcett for instance. In fact they present 
the true foundations of our ecclesiastical music, in its strictest sense. 
The short pieces of melody to be found in some of them, may be called 
clegant as well as simple; for instance, the Salve Regina, book 1, 
page 12, Creator Alme, book 2, page 4, and Corpus Christi, book 2, 
page 24. One of the singularities appears in the reluctance to employ 
disjunct degrees. There is scarcely a skip of more than a third 
which gives a sweetness and flow that is not only gratefal to the 
ear, but seems particularly consistent with the general calmness and 
solemnity of the sentiments that are to be expressed. But here are 
also to be traced, which appears to us very curious.in so early a 
period of composition, the first elements of florid or melismatic writing, 
many notes being placed over single syllables. The object, how- 
ever, is obviously to give length and variety, and the good Pontiff 
has preferred the multiplication of notes upon a syllable to the repe- 
tition of words, which of course is a more modern expedient ; we 
do not know the period when it was first adopted. 

The Gregorian chant, which we have shewn was for so long a time 
the only species of composition used in the Roman Catholic service, 
has been gradually disappearing during the last forty or fifty years, 
and is now almost wholly discontinued in England. This may per- 
haps be attributable, in some degree, to the difficulty found by the 
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generality of organists in accompanying the Gregorian masses, &c. 
with appropriate harmonies; for as no copies were published but 
those containing the mere melody, and that too printed in the old 
square and lozenge-shaped character, the organist was left entirely 
to his own skill, to adapt whatever bases his fancy suggested, and 
to supply correct and grammatical harmonies to the singular modu- 
lations and transitions with which this wild style of music abounds. 
This could be no easy task, especially to those organists whose know- 
ledge of harmony was confined, and who therefore would naturally 
give encouragement to the introduction of other music, in which the 
bases and chords were supplied ready to their hands. 

Another cause has probably arisen from the employment of regular 
singers in choirs, instead of the clergy as formerly; the latter were 
content to sing the old chants in unison, but the former would natu- 
rally wish to display their abilities in part-singing, as well as in solos, 
duets, &c. thus requiring a wider scope than the ancient Gregorian 
allows. But astill more effective cause has perhaps been the gradual 
change of taste in the musical part of the congregations, (induced 
originally by this employment of professional performers,) and the 
consequent necessity on the part of the proprietors and condactors 
of the various Catholic Chapels, to bring forward such compositions 
as would be most attractive and satisfactory to those who attended 
the service. 

The first attempt to introduce a deviation from the Gregorian style 
was made, we believe, by Cuarntes Barsanprt, who was organist 
to the Elector of Bavaria’s chapel (and who was the master of Mr. 
Wesse, the celebrated glee composer). So far back as the year 
1776 he published a little collection of pieces for the Catholic ser- 
vice, under the following title: “* Sacred Hymns, Anthems, and Ver- 
sicles, for Morning and Evening Service, on all Sundays and Festivals 
throughout the year ; taken out of the public Liturgy of the Church, 
and set to Music in a manner no less solemn than easy, and proper to 
promote the Divine Worship and excite the Devotion of the Faithful.— 
By Charles Barbandt. London: printed for the Author. 1766.” —This 
work is now extremely scarce. These compositions are in a light, 
trivial, French style, and their performance was princpally, if not 
entirely, confined to the chapel for which they were written. 

We are not aware that any further effort was used until the year 
1792, when Ma. Wesse’s motets, and the collection of masses by 
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Wesse, Rsccs, and Paxton, were published. These, from their 
simplicity of style and facility of execution, were admirably adapted 
te the powers of a small choir, and soon became in almost universal 

Next came Ma. Novewto’s works (the first of which 
alppeafed in 1811), and afterwards the masses of Mozart and 
Hayvon, : 

The only portions of the Gregorian chant now generally retained 
in the morning service are the parts suag by the priest at the altar, 
and the responsiones.—T hese Ma. Noveino has endeavoured to pre- 
serve as long as possible, by arranging them for six voices, and giving 
them the rich and harmonious effect required by the admirers of 
the medern school, and he has published them in a seventh book of 
motets. 

la the evening service, the chants for the psalms, and the Grego- 
rian Aymns, have steod their ground hitherto against all attempts to 
supersede them.—How long this may be the case, ‘it is not easy to 
calculate, but Ma.Novex.to has done all in his power to preserve 
them for the admirers of these old melodies, by formin them into a 
complete collection. 

That he has done this in a most masterly style ii: .! zhtest inspec- 
tion will convince the musician. In some instances ie has deviated 
from the steictness of the rales which allot to the four first major, and 
the four last tones minor terminations. But wherever he has done so, 
it has been clearly with the view of diversifying the harmony, and in 
this respect it is only necessary to compare some of the existing MS. 
mass books (which we have done) with Ma. Novenro's arrangement, 
to perceive the great superiority of the latter. Ma. N. has also in 
some instances transposed the melodies, to bring them within the 
compass of the generality of veices. But to apprehend with what 
cortect taste he has adopted his harmonies to the peculiar and cha- 
racteristic beauty of the style, demands nearly as complete a know- 
ledge of the subject as Ma. Novexxo himself possesses. Mr. Samvew 
Wrewey, who is perhaps the best Gregorian in this kingdom, and 
two or three others we could name, are alone competent to do Mr. 
NovEs10 all the jastice his labours merit, for that praise only will 
afford him gratification, which comes alaudaio viro. To such judges, 
however, we may safely refer his arrangement. __ 


— 





A Fantasia for the Harp, in which is introduced the favourite Scotch 
Air, “Charlie he’s my darling ;” by N. Ch. Bochsa. London. 
Chappell and Co. 

Caledonian Fantasie for the Harp, with Variations on “ Scots wha ha’e 
wi’ Wallace bled; by N. Ch. Bocksa. London. Goulding, 
D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 

“* Celle que j'aime tant,” a favourite French Air in the Tyrolean Style, 
with an Introduction anid brilliant Variations ; by N.Ch. Bochsa. 
London. Goulding, D'Almaine, Potter, and Co. 

Andante and Second Rondo on a favourite Quadrilie, for the Harp, by 
N.Ch. Bochsa. London. Chappell and Co. 

Introduction and Variations on the Air, Benedetia sia la Madre, for the 
Harp, with an Accompaniment ad. lib. for the Flute ; by F. Dizi. 
London. Birchall and Co. 

Introduction and Variations on the Air of the Yellow Hair'd Laddie, 
for the Harp and Flute; by F. Disi. London. Birchall and Co. 

Rossini’s favourite Air, “ Di piacer,” arranged for the Harp, with an 


Accompaniment for the Piano Forte; by S. Dussek. London. 
Chappell and Co. 

Fourth Divertimento for the Harp, by Ph. J. Meyer. London. 
Chappell and Co. 


Mr. Bocusa’s compositions for the harp have been of a kind to 
elevate very considerably the reputation of the instrument, and if we 
may judge from these new productions, his genius still goes on to 
give it greater importance. The first Fantasia is rich in fancy and 
invention; the Introductory Capriccio has all the force and fire of 
Mr. B.’s peculiar manner, anited to a scientific employment of his 
knowledge of composition, as exhibited in the occasional introduc- 
tion of parts of his subject, and the very beautiful passages he has 
constructed uponthem. The variations are particularly adapted to 
shew the powers of the harp ;—thus the first is formed to display a 
light bat legato touch ; the second is animato con faoco, consisting 
entirely of fall chords, strack with both hands in alternate succes- 
sion; the third is in passages of secunds, to be played delicately 
and legato; the fourth a largo, devoted entirely to expression, 
being almost a succession of cadences, demanding great feeling and 
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finished execution; the conclusion is an allegro vivace of much 
spirit. This Fantasia is, besides its superiority as a composition, 
particularly excellent as an exercise on all the highest points of 
the art. 

The Caledonian Fantasia is in the same style. The introduction, 
an allegro con fuoco e energia, is highly effective, and the appear- 
ance of the subject is managed with great power and science: The 
variations, particularly the second, fifth, and sixth, are admirable. 
And here we may notice the absence of every thing common-place, 
or even bordering on vulgarity, which we believe we may justly say 
of all Mr. Bocnsa’s compositions, but particularly in pieces like 
these Fantasias, where the mind of the composer is filled with a force 
and energy admirably tempered by feelings of a softer and more 
touching nature. This versatility of passion Mr. Bocusa has emi- 
nently the power to transfuse both into his compositions and per- 
formance, and he has been particularly successful in its application 
in the Caledonian Fantasia. 

The French Air is a piece of much difficulty and great execution. 
It will consequently be a means of conferring the power it is calcu- 
lated to display. 

The Andante and Rondo is one of the most elegant setnipadiibaii of 
the Master. The first movement is an exquisite morceau, and the 
second has a grace and sweetness that is quite captivating. The 
lesson is easy as far as relates to mere execution—but it requires an 
elegance and delicacy of touch and — that is, we fear, allotted 
to few performers. 

Mr. Diz1’s compositions are distinguished for their elegance, and 
like Mr. Bocusa’s, exhibit a perfect command of the instrument, as 
well as the ability to enhance its merits and attractions. In the in- 
troductions to the variations of both the pieces of which we have given 
the titles, he has employed the passage most congenial to the nature 
of the instrument, namely, the arpeggio, very successfully, by mak- 
ing it a means of beautiful modulation, while to the flute is allotted 
single notes, coming in with an effect chiefly derived from contrast, . 
and attention to the various characters of the instruments. “ Bene- 
detta sia la Madre” is a beautiful air, and may be found in the 
Spanish melodies—arranged to English words, beginning “ When 
the weary sun declineth.” The great merit of the variations, like that 
of the introduction, is their perfect adaptation to the instruments for 
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which they are written. The third and fifth are very graceful can- 
tabilc movements, while the other four are equally excellent for their 
brilliancy. Although the flute part is termed in the title page an 
ad libitum accompaniment, it appears to us that the composition 
would be incomplete without it. 

The variations on the “ Yellow hair'd laddie” are of the same 
description. The melody of the subject is well preserved, while its 
original character is varied with much taste and imagination. The 
second variation is particularly pleasing, as well as the third, a minor. 
The fifth and last is an allegro brillante ; the flute having the air and 
the harp part full of rapid arpeggios. Mr. D. bas made the flute 
accompaniment sufficiently difficult to raise it above insignificance. 
It is of a kind to do no discredit to an accomplished player, and 
will not intimidate or exceed the acquirements of a less finished 
performer. 

“Di Piacer” is arranged with taste and some brilliancy, and is 
one of the best adaptations of the subject that has appeared. The 
piano forte part is a simple accompaniment, and not essential to 
the piece. 

Mr. Merer’s Divertimento is limited in difficulty, but is ani- 
mated and agreeable, and possesses many claims upon the attention 
of the young performer. 


La Primavera Day set on Norham’s castled steep 
Ii primo Amore Seven Canzonetts, Duetis, &c. 
L’ Amor timido Spirit of Bliss 
Cantata, by Leoni Fly to the desert 
Cantata, by Count Giraud Bendemeer’s stream 
La Gelosia Why so pale 
L’' Inciampo A song and catch for four voices 
Tis done, tis done 
_ All composed by Lord Burghersh. London. Power. 


_ In those early ages of the world, when music formed a part of the 
means employed to associate the observances of religion and the 
ordinances of the State more strongly in the minds and habits of the 
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people, to be ignorant of the science and ineapable of performing, 
rendered persons of estimation, whether for rank or talent, the sub- 
jects of remark. But in England, for a long sevies of years, the 
reverse has been the case, and it is rare, though not perhaps so rase 
as heretofore, in the middle period as. it were, to find these exalted 
by rank and fortune emulous of attaining the praise that follews 
excellence in the fine arts. Music, though capable of contributing 
so, sensibly to the happiness of social life, has certainly been elagsed 
far lower than it deserves to be. It has rarely, like: painting, been 
the object of especial patronage among the affluent and informed. On 
the contrary, it has been sought and listened to by the many mereky 
as an amusing solace for a short and a very short time, while those 
whe have bestowed upoa its practice any considerable portion of 
their hours and attention have been looked upon as enthusiasts, and 
not seldom pitied as incapable of the loftier pursuits of intellect, 
That such an estimate of ous science and its powers is now held to 
be prejudiced, and unjast we believe we may fairly aver.—Men of 
reflection, even those who have not this sixth senee, begin to 
esteem the art more highly as it becomes more universally diffased, 
as they witness its effects in providing a domestic resource from 
those habits of petty labour, of idleness, or of dissipation, which 
consumed the days and years of a formes generation—as it has 
superseded tent-stitch and cards—as it has softened our passions and 
refined our affections—in a word, as it bas grown into an intellectual, 
an elegant, and a social enjoyment, which, by bringing together the 
sexes and directing their thoughts to a point mutually interesting, 
has converted hours of leisure into hours of delight. Nor is music 
now cultivated for itself alone. That sound and high attainment 
which is admired, implies no slight acquirements of other kinds—of 
language and of poetry almost necessarily, which, being the-veliicle of 
various knowledge, gradually leads the mind’ not only to desire but 
to obtain it. Indeed it should seem that music has gained such a 
hold on the affections and such a place in the habits and customs of 
England, that it will be the fault of the professor alone if he does not 
class with other artists. If he be stadious to sustain his own charac- 
ter and the character of his science by pure morals, by the adjunct 
cultivation of letters, and by polish of manners, there is now little 
danger of his finding the same reception in the polite world that 
literature, painting, and sculpture. obtain for those who distinguish 











themselves in these departments of art. It will probably be consi- 
dereé a strong: confirmation ef these premises to adduce the example 
ef such a person as Lorn Buncuensn, the son of a Nobieman, 
himself toe a Statesman, asd empleyed in the service of his country 
on a Foreign Mission, (his. Lordship is the representative of the Bri- 
tish Court at Fiovence,) not only devoting his leisure to the cultivation 
of music, but studying with sufficient ardour and atiention to compose 
and with sofficient success te venture wpon the publication of his works. 
Nor are these the only testimonies of his Lordship’s ability. A sym- 
phony of bis has been long since thought worthy of being performed 
by the Philharmonic Society of London, and though his immediate 
absence on bis mission was anticipated, he has been chosen the Presi- 
dent of the Committee of the Royal Academy newly instituted, and 
which establishment probably owes its origin to his Lordship’s exer- 
tions and influence. These conjoint reasons—the ability aud attain- 
ments of an individual thus distinguished by rank and estimation, 
the impulse such an example can hardly fail to give to the cultiva- 
tion of the scienee and the beneficial effeet wpor its interests, have 
induced us to bring under one view the published works of the 
Nebleman who has thus dignified his own leisure and our art at 
the same time, 

We shall not however aim at any thing like a detailed criticism of 
his works before us. ‘Fo point out slight grammatical errors (even if 
they existed) is one of the objeets of criticism which it affords us no 
pleasure and our readers very little profit, to exercise. The pur- 
poses of our work are commonly of a higher order. We aim at 
giving a general notion of the publications that are worth selecting 
from, to. the purchasers of music. H will then be thought sufficient 
if we endeavour to gather from these before us the general distinc- 
tions: of the noble author’s mind, as we can collect them from the 
characteristics of his style. And even thus: we feel that without 
being guilty of injystice, we may not rise to a fair estimate of Lonp 
BwrGuersn’s talent as a composer, for if memory does not deceive 
us, we have heaed far better things than these from bis Lordship’s pen, 
which yet lie. buried ia his portfolio. 

Loan Beneuensa is said to have studied in England, in Ger- 
many, and in Btaly—but it is quite clear, judging from the unity of 
design and of taste his printed compositions exhibit, that his musical 
faith has been setéled in the latter country. As a writer of vocal 
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music, his Lordship’s works demonstrate traits (one especially) 
that.are rare at this time of day. We are tempted to pronounce that 
their principal attribute is ‘a clearness and purity of melody worthy 
the best ages of legitimate expression. It is perhaps true that there 
are few or none of those marks of vehement passion about them 
which distinguish the very highest species of composition. But 
there is always—we say always—grace, refinement, and feeling— 
in the display of some of the affections deep feeling, and it is con- 
veyed with elegance truly to be termed classical. For the manner 
is of the same rank and of the same species as the best cantatas of 
the best schools. There are no elaborate passages, either for the 
display of the passion or of the singer—but there is a simplicity, a 
nature, and a truth, which are worth, as we esteem the matter, much 
more than half the modern inventions to diversify and exalt, which 
are always upon the very verge of extravagance if they avoid 
falling into it. This we say is the leading characteristic of Lonp 
Burauersn’s writing. 

The form his Lordship has chosen—the Cantata—we are afraid 
will be considered something obsolete, but it affords opportunity for 
variety and for the display of considerable ability in the manage- 
ment of his recitatives. These are flowing and easy, yet with consi- 
' derable diversity, tempered however in like manner with all the rest, 
by an obvious avoidance of the convulsions and distortions of strong 
passion.. The little ritornelles with which they are embellished, are 
often touching and generally very sweet. To modern and to English 
ears these recitatives may seem to occur too frequently. Metastasio, 
we conceive, would have thought otherwise. We recur to the men- 
tion of this poet because there is an analogy between his verse and 
the music of Lord Burghersh. The same simplicity and purity—the 
same kind of expression belong to both. His Lordship will probably 
be more than satisfied with such an acknowledgment, at the same 
time truly we speak as we feel, and are very far from intending to 
flatter him on his vein. If called upon for proofs, we should 
begin by pointing out the selection of his subjects—the natural 
tendency of them, caught, we conjecture, from deeply imbuing the 
mind with the Italian poetry of MerAsrasto’s school—the general 
plan and construction of the music, which also partakes of the same 
period—and finally the similarity of the emotions in nature and de- 
gree, raised by the lyric poetry of the one, and the musical compo- 
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sitions of the other author. These are the circumstances that make 
out the parallel. By this we do not intend to say that the two indi- 
viduals rank together ; but we do mean to say, that so far as it goes, 
Lord Burghersh’s music excites the mind and the affections, awaking 
the same emotions, and in the same manner, that the poetry of Me- 
TASTASIO, in the same species, his Palinodia a Nice, for instance, 
raises. Of course the several works have their degrees. 1 sogno, il 
primo amore, the cantata by Count Giraud, and that by Leoni, are 
the positive ; L’ amor timido rises to the comparative, and /a Gelosia 
to the superlative of his Lordship’s excellence. But they are all 
very novel things, and are as truly original as any compositions of 
our time, in their shape and species. L’ inciampo has more force and 
contrivance than any of the others. But we repeat the cantatas are 
all really good. Neither do we speak of them relatively, as the works 
of an amateur, but positively, as music. 

The English works enumerated at the head of the article do not 
partake of the excellence of the Italian compositions, so strong pro- 
bably is the power of association—but with the exception of Spirit 
of Bliss, which is rather elegant, we perceive nothing to distinguish 
them above the middle rank of writing, which now deluges the public. 
There is, however, enough, quite enough in the cantatas, to place 
Lord Burghersh upon the list of amateurs who have dignified music, 
by adopting it as a pursuit, and their own names by their attainments 
in the science. 


a 


Two Airs for the Piano Forte ; the Variations composed by J. B. 
Cramer. London. For the Proprietor, by Birchall, Lonsdale, 
and Mills. 

Introduzione ed Aria all Inglese, for the Piano Forte, by J. B. Cramer. 
Op. 65, London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 

A fourteenth Divertimento, Piu tosto nello stile Italiano, for the 
Piano Forte, by J: B. Cramer. London. Birchall and Co. 

Rondo, with an Introduction for the Piano Forte, by J. B. Cramer, 
Op. 66. London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 


Me. Cramen’s compositions are universally and deservedly 
admired, and are at least as popular as those of any living writer for 
the piano forte. It will not seem extraordinary that we should 
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enquire into the cause of this admiration, aad the following remarks 
will, we trust, justify the attempt. 

Me. Cramer seldom endeavours to produce grand or extraordi- 
nary effects ; his imagination is under such controul that it rarely 
outstrips the comprehension of those the composer desires to attract. 
He is content to please; and what in this age may seem to distin- 
guish him among the highest and ablest authors, he seldom desires to 
astonish by the novelty of peculiar constructions. He is therefore 
sure of the sympathy of general bearers for whom he appears to write, 
and his works are consequently more universally understood and en- 
joyed than those cf greater elaboration. A master either writes for 
himself—that is to say for the exhibition of his own attainments and 
powers—or he lowers the difficulties of his style to the faculties of 
his pupils, and to the public in general. In the first case, his com- 
positions are considered as a test of his imagination, and of his pecu- 
liar power of execution, and will be only attempted and appreciated 
by those who are equally accomplished, or by such as desire to ar- 
rive at the same degree of excellence. They will therefore fall into 
the hands of comparatively few persons, while in the second case his 
more inferior works will be diffused in proportion as they hit the 
tastes and capacitivs of the multitude. A composer who has arrived 
at the eminence Ma. Cramer has reached, will and undoubtedly 
does up toa certain point, lead the taste, bat it can rarely be expected 
to follow the more cultivated imagination of an artist throughout all 
its flights. There are few writers who understand the art of accom- 
modating without degrading their style to general apprehension 
better than Ma. Caamer; and to this cause, added to the grace and 
sweetness of his manner, may be principally attributed his universal 
popularity. 

The first composition above enumerated is composed for and dedi- 
cated to the Princess Augusta. The remarks we have just made are 
here amply exemplified. In this piece there is no extravagance, no 
straining after original combinations, all is smooth, natural, and 
graceful, melody is predominant, and appears in various shapes, 
“each equally attractive. The effects might perhaps have been 
heightened by stronger contrasts, but on the other side there is no 
danger incurred of losing the sympathy of the hearer. The oppor- 
tunity the variations afford for the display of execution is not great, 
yet there is a brilliant lightness throwa over the whole piece, which 
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demands an equal share of elegance in its performance. If we have 
not expressed with adequate strength how highly we esteem this 
production, we shall sufficiently testify our sense of its merits by as- 
signing it a place with the Rowsseau’s Dream and Midsummer Day, 
of the same composer. 

In the second composition the introduzione is full of soft and 
gentle expression, the passages elegant, and the modulation easy 
and natural. The Aria all’Inglese derives its character from the 
conjunect intervals and equal duration of the notes, which pro- 
perties give it a resemblance to the style of an old English air. 
It is a sweet and flowing melody, and serves as a foundation to the 
succeeding pages, which are of the same nature and possess the same 
characteristic smoothness as the air. 

The Divertimento has more variety than the preceding piece. It 
is in three movements—the first an introduction of great spirit, 
chiefly constructed on imitations between the parts. The second an 
Andante Cantabile, consisting of an agreeable melody in a smooth 
level style, bat without any other more striking quality. The 
third movement is a Siciliano in C minor, lively and rather quaint. 
We seek in vain for thefeason of the title of this piece, as we see in 
it nene of the attributes of Italian style. On the contrary, we find 
in it all the characteristics of Mx. Caamer’s manner less fortu- 
nately employed than on many other occasions. 

The Rondo is fall of animation, and of that interest which arises 
from ingenious contrivance and an elegant fancy. The subject is a 
composition of Ma. Bisnor’s. We may assure our readers, with- 
out going into an analysis of the piece, that they will find in it an 
additional source of pleasure and advantage to those with which 
Mr. Cramen’s genius has already so frequently furnished them. 
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Song from the first Angel’s Story in the Loves of the Angels. 
Song from the second Angel's Story, &c. 
Song from the third Angel’s Story, &c. written by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
the Music by Henry R. Bishop. London. Power. 


When the mind is stimulated to effort by any extraordinary ex- 
citation, it is commonly visible in the production that follows. A 
composer like Mr. Bisnor has rarely, we apprehend, the opportu- 
nity of selecting the words for himself. We infer so much from the 
quantity of music which we see proceeds from his hand, not as 
matter of choice, but of compact, for of such a kind are his operas 
and his symphonies and accompaniments to Mz. Moore’s National 
Airs. Concerning the mass of the poetry submitted to him from the 
theatre, the only thing to be said is, that the musician would be 
pitiable indeed, if his genius had not a spring independent of that 
afforded by such words as make up the majority of melo-drames— 
and as it is, the wonder is scarcely less, that upon such slight hints 
Mr. Bisuor should be able to build such elegant and excellent 
things as he has frequently done. He has, it is clear, a poetry of 
music in his mind independent of the poetry of language. But still 
in the majority of instances he combats with fetters on his limbs. In 
setting the songs before us, we imagine that the composer to Covent 
Garden has felt the influence of Mr. Moore’s great name; and it is 
also probable, that in studying the story in order to imbue his mind 
with all the necessary feeling of the situation and incidents under 
which the sentiments have arisen, he has been wrought up to the 
glow and intensity which appear in his music. This is our theory— 

- for the compositions bear those singular marks of deep interest, 
which are to be found in few only of his former productions—in two 
songs in particular, “ Scenes af my childhood” and “ Absence.”* 
Should this similitude be thought also to indicate a new manner 
lately adopted by Mr. B. perhaps there may be some justice in the 
remark. We deem, however, this manner to be very original, and 
to our notice of the songs to which we have alluded, we refer the 
reader for the princfples upon which, as it appears to us, the com- 

poser has proceeded. 


* See Musical Magazine and Review, vol. 4, page 348. 
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In these songs it is obvious (hat Mr. Bisuor has taken Haypn 
for his model, not as a servile imitator would use such a master, but 
as a scholar remembering the beauties of the poet, would write an 
ode in the manner of Hoxace, or tincture his style with the pecu- 
liarity of a classic. We shall show, as we proceed, wherein consists 
the resemblance. And first we premise, these compositions are not 
to be taken ata draught. Whoever expects to feel and understand 
them thoroughly, must study them, and get the air and the sentiment 
literally by heart. When so fixed, we will pledge ourselves that the 
pleasure will repay the time spent in the pursuit. 

The words selected for the first air contain one of the most pas- 
sionate and beautiful thoughts that ever fond love imagined. The 
Angel speaks. 

Though gross the air on earth I drew, 

T’was blessed while she breath’d it too; 
Though dark the flowers, though dim the sky, 
Love lent them light while she was nigh. 
Throughout Creation I but knew 

Two separate worlds—the one that small, 
Beloved, and consecrated spot 

Where Lea was—the other, all 

The dull wide waste where she was not. 

The principle Jaid down by Lorp Bacon, that “ music only: 
feedeth the disposition it findeth,” is now acknowledged universally. 
Mr. Moore writes to the lover, but at the same time that those 
who feel the passion most intensely are perhaps alone gifted to ap- 
prehend all he conveys, he yet clothes his deep passion with images 
so generally captivating, that he carries along with him minds of 
every calibre. Notso Mr. Bisuor. In these songs there is no- 
thing to allure the gay and careless levity of those who can say, in 
the lighter vein of the poet, 

“ Oh! *tis sweet to think that wherever we rove, 
Weare sure to find something blissful and dear, 

And that when we are far from the lips that we love, 
We have but to make love to the lips that are near.”* 


* In sna to Mr. maset we think it right to quote a note he has thought 


this passage in his re-publication of the Words of the 
it ARMONTEL who says, ‘ Quand on na’ pas 
ee que?’ on aime, il faut aimer ce que P ona.’ There are so many matter-of-fact 
Ee 2 


it 
Trish Mee eT I teloee 
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Me. Bishor’s masic must call up the deepest passion, or wake 

no emotion—it must either 
———— “ Take the prison’d soul 
And lap it in Elysium,” 

or weary the listless hearer, for it has no middle qualities. Its con- 
struction, however, (though it seems contrary to the theorists of the 
passions,) at once’ speaks artful arrangement and strong feeliog. It is 
a part of our philosophy of the mind, that when an artist has 
attained a certain understanding of and mastery over the materials 
with which he works, he habitually uses them in the best and aptest 
manner, without that species of reflection, which is commonly sup- 
posed to be employed in such an arrangement as complies with the 
theory of expression, and which consequently may be deemed to be 
artificial. But this our belief we commit to be verified or dis- 
proved by those who choose to make it matter for observation. The 
song begins, after two bars of arpeggio symphony, with a passage 
rising by conjunct degrees, intended to imply the slow inspiration 
described in its first line, when it breaks into a sweet melody. The 
breaks between the words of the third line serve to admit a replica- 
tion of a succession of wailing notes in the accompaniment, which 
pourtray the comparative inferiority of our world to his brighter 
sphere, and we something doubt the propriety of this same accom- 
paniment being continued through the next line, which is devoted to 
so different a feeling, although we perceive it arises from that general 
tone of colouring (to borrow an illustration from painting) with which 
it is necessary to invest the whole subject. This general tone is the 
chiaro oscuro of melancholy, and therefore the whole song resembles 
the musing soliloquy of passionate recollection and recital.. The 
introduction of the A flat as the closing note upon the reposing 
passing given to the first member of the antithesis, “‘ where Lea was,” 
is delightfully imagined. Indeed the accidentals, which are gene- 
rally employed througheut the song to reduce the intervals to semi- 
tones, bestow upon the melody its deepest and finest shadows. The 
repetitions of the words are perhaps too frequent and too long 


people, who take such jeux d'esprit as this defence of inconstancy, to be the 
actual and genuine sentiments of him who writes them, that they compel one, 
in self defence, to be as matter-of-fact as themselves, and to remind them that 
Democritus was not the worse physiologist for having playfully contended 
that snow was black, nor Erasmus in any degree the less’ wise for having writ- 
ten an ingenious encomium on folly.” 
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drawn out, althoogh we are aware that this accords with the inten- 
sity of sensibility which loves todwell on remembrance. It is in the 
middle part of the song, from the words “ throughout creation,” that 
the resemblance to Hayp» is principally tobe found. It resides in 
the rhythm and accompaniment, but cannot be mistaken, and 
finely imitative do we consider it to be. But in Haypw’s darkest 
pictares—the Wanderer and the Spirit’s Song for instance—he con- 
trives to give more sweetness and attraction tc his melody than Mr. 
Bisnor has done. {In this respect only do we acknowledge any 
superiority. Ma. Bisuor’s general conception is not less vigorous— 
not less impassioned—not less great—but he falls short in the capti- 
vation of his melody. 

If these remarks apply to his song of the first Angel, they are still 
more appropriate to that of the second. The key (A flat) throws a 
gloom, which is heightened by its chromatic construction, and we 
cannot help objecting that this song is marked by an absolute want 
of pleasing melody. The rigid adherence to the syllabic form 
allows perhaps less scope for air, while it yields more for expression. 

in the song of the third Angel, melody is again heard, and we find 
Haypn too throughout. The recollection of passages in the Seasons 
is particularly forced upon us by the analogy the composition bears 
to parts of that beautiful work, upon the lines beginning “‘ Far off 
beyond the Ocean’s brim” —we like this better than the second, but 
not so well as the first. 

It will be seen from these observations that we estimate this suite 
de pieces highly. Indeed we do, and so would all our readers could 
they submit themselves to the task of examining the multitude of 
mediocrity we have the patience to struggle through daily, in the 
shape of modern songs. Mr. Bisuor’s genius ripens every hour 
the results of years of exercise in composition, and the strength and 
reflexion which have attended his labour are becoming more visible 
in his works, whenever his mind is excited to produce what he pur- 
poses should be classical. When we see what Mr. Bisnor can do, 
we are always led to lament that his genius does not make one 
mighty effort for the introduction o/ legitimate opera, for if there be 
an Englishman now alive who is capable of improving our dramatic 
music, Mr. Bisor is the man. What would we give to have a 


lyric poem written by Lory Byron, or by Moors, for the stage, 
and set by Bisuor? 


; 
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La Bella Capricciosa, for the Piano Forte, composed by J. N. Hum- 
mel. -London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 

Twelfth Fantasia for the Piano Forte, in which is introduced the favourite 
Air of Auld Lang Syne, with variations; by F. Kalkbrenner. 
Op. 62. London. Chappell and Co. 

Grand Waltz for the Piano Forte, with an accompaniment for the 
Flute, ad libitum ; by F. Kalkbrenner. Op. 63. London. Cle- 
menti and Co. 

‘© When Meteor Lights ;” German Air, from the Melodies of various 
Nations, with variations for the Piano Forte; by Ferd. Ries. 
London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 

La Charmante Gabrielle ; a favourite French Air, with variations for 
the Piano Forte; by Ferd. Ries. Clementi and Co. Chappell 
and Co. 

Rondoletto on a favourite Notturno by Paer, for the Piano Forte ; by 


Ignace Moschelles; of Vienna. London. Royal Harmonic In- 
stitution. 


Those to whom music is a language will not desire the aid of 
words to assist in describing the various passions that agitate La 
Bella Capricciosa of Mn. Humme tu. His colours are “ dipt in the 
rainbow,” and are as brilliant and as delicate. The introduction— 

*¢ All’armonia gli animi altrui prepara 
Con dolci ricercate, in bassi_ mode.” 

It is not possible to give a better idea of its merit than these lines 
convey. 

The second movement is alla polacca—the melody beautiful, 
original, and elegant. The passion changes in almost every pas- 
sage; for instance, the first is all gaiety, the second relapses some- 
what into force, returning to the. first with expressive delicacy. 
Soon after we have a burst of grief, immediately followed by play- 
fulness. This description is applicable to every line. It is however 
only necessary to add, that each change of sentiment is conducted 
with fine imagination and expression, while all the more learned 
resources of art are employed with the greatest science and effect. 
We have seldom met with a more beautiful composition. 
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Ma. Kavesrennenr’s Faniasia opens with an introduction in F 
major. The first bar is taken from the commencement of the sub- 
ject, (Auld Lang Syne,) and is worked with great spirit until the 
second stave of ‘page 2, where is introduced a brilliant cadence, in 
which both hands are equally employed, leading to page 4, where 
another part of the theme appears. A second cadence of great force 
and rapidity concludes the 5th page, the 6th again introducing part 
of the subject, followed by a repetition of the passages found in page 
1, transposed into C major. Athird cadence concludes the move- 
ment, which is worthy the reputation of the composer. The subject 
Auld Lang Syne being arranged as an adagio, loses in a great mea- 
sure the tinge of vulgarity it has obtained from much use. The 
first variation .is in triplets—the beginning of the second in double 
counterpoint—the third also has imitation between the parts. Both 
these variations are distinguished for science and imagination. The 
fourth is a minor, but the fifth is the most extraordinary part of the 
piece, and is calculated at once to display Ma. KaLKBRENNER’s 
powers asa performer and a composer. The base has the subject, 
while the treble is in sixes of demisemiquavers—the second half an 
octave-above the first. It is marked legyiero, is very rapid, and is, 
we believe, quite original, for we never remember to have seen any 
passage so constructed. The finale is in triple time, light, animated, 
and brilliant. The composition is a fresh example of Mr. Kaux- 
BRENNER’S imagination and science. The waltz is an elegant 
trifle. 

Mr. Rres’s Variations upon the German Air are calculated to 
bestow much pleasure, and at the same time to give facility of 
execution. The subject is spirited, and the variations support and 
increase its animation. Those on Charmante Gabrielle are more 
elaborate and equally meritorious. Our readers may not all of them 
be aware that both the words and melody of this air are attributed to 
Henry the Fourth of France. These compositions will confer much 
power and command of the instrument. 

Mr. Moscueces’ Rondoletto has all the elegance and brilliancy 
of his style, with less of its accustomed difficulty. Even this com- 
position, trifling as it is when compared with his other works, mani- 
fests the richness of his fancy, and his ability to do mach with slight 
materials; take for example the beautiful passage which first occars 
at page 4, stave6, bar 1, and we shall find the origin of the idea 
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contained in the few notes of the subject at page 3, stave 2, bar 6. 
The returns to the subject are also conducted with much novelty and 
elegance. In fact, the piece is of a kind to please both the unlearned 
and the fastidious critic, and we therefore recommend it to all piano 
forte players. 

— a 


A Diwertimento for the Piano Forte, with on Accompaniment for the 
Flute, in which is introduced the favourite Scotch Air of Kelvin 
Grove ; with Variations by T. A. Rawlings. Lendos. Chappell 
and Co. 

Spazza cammin; a Venetian Arictic, arranged as « Rondo for the 
Piano Forte, by Charles Neate. Op. 7. London. Chappell 
and Co. 

Three Select Movements for two Performers on the Piano Forte, by 
Charles Neste. Op.8. London. Chappell and Co. 

Fantasia for the Piano Forte, on the three favourite Scotch Airs, “Mary 
of Castle Cary,” “ Ye Banks and Braes,” and “ We're a Neddin at 
our House at Hame ;” by Pio Cianchettini. Op. 5. London. 
Royal Harmonic Institution. 

La Mia Dorabella; a favourite Trio from the Opera “ Cosi fan 
Tutti ;” composed by Mozart ; arranged for the Piano Forte by S. 
Webbe. London. Clementi and Co. 

“ Here’s a Health to all good Lasses ;” arranged for the Piano Forte 
as a Rondo, ia the Dramatic style, by Aug. Meves. London. 
Clementi and Co. 

Un offerta alle Grazie ; Introduction and Air, with Variations for the 
Piano Forte, by G. F. Harris. London. Clementi and Co. 


There are numerous compositions that may be heard with satisfae- 
tion, although they cannot be ranked amongst the highest produc- 
tions of the art. The above pieces answer exactly to this descrip- 
tion; they are adapted to the million of performers and auditors, and 
most of them are much above that mediocrity which is too com- 
monly the boundary of accomplishment, while others are far below 
the powers and desires even of this humble point of acquirement. 

Mr. Raw ines’s divertimento indicates an elegant taste. It has 
melody, animation, and variety, and will consequently please. 
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Of Mr, Neate’s operas 7 and 8, we prefer the latter, a duet of 
three movemenis—the two first minuets and the third a waltz: they 
are simple and graceful, and somewhat uncommon. 

Ma. Ciancuettini has given loose to bis imagination in his fan- 
tasia, and availed himself of all the licence this species of composi- 
tion indulges. The introduction is made up of preluding passages, 
and we should be inclined to say, the composer followed his hands, 
which are well known to have great rapidity in execution, rather 
than his mind, in those appended to the first air. The frequent 
changes of time and expression however render it not less difficult 
to play in the spirit it isca nceived,than to understand. Some of the 
succeeding parts are sweet and melodious, but the composition, as a 
whole, very largely. partakes of the wildness which it is obvious Mr. 
CiancusttTini considers to be the characteristic of the fantasia, 
and which tempts his strong fancy—sometimes too far. The va- 
riations on We're a noddia are singular, and if not the best, are 
the most interesting parts of the lesson. 

Mozant’s trio is tastefully arranged by Ma. Wesse. The in- 
troduction is expressive, and the change of sentiment in many of the 
passages that are added to the original subject, is very agreeable and 
effective. 

Mr. Meves has chosen a subject which has long been a favourite 
glee ; and we think it will gain additional popularity in this shape. 

The title of Mr. Harris’s piece claims rather more merit than 
we are inclined to allow it; it is however superior to most of his 
former compositions for the instrument, and the variations are written 
with fancy and animation. 

Ma. Taytor’s duet consists of variations upon the quick move- 
ment of Carara’s “ Fra tante angoscie:” it is not very original, but 
is equal to many recent publications of the same description. 


aE 


Allegri di Braoura, &c. dagle seguente celebri compositore, Beethoven, 
Hummel, Weyse, Moscheles, &c. per il Piano Forte. London. 
Boosey and Co. No. 4. 


In our fourth volume we noticed the commencement of this very 
superior work, which had then proceeded to its third number, The 
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fourth is by Mra. Moscueres. Its title speaks the importance 
which is attached to its contents—Tre Allegri di brdoura—La Forza, 
La Leggerezza, ed Il Capriccio—calculati per lo studio della piu grande 
difficolta del Piano Forte, and it is dedicated al suo stimatissimo Amico, 
J. B. Cramer, as to a judge, who would probably consider his name 
to be honoured or disgraced by being connected in such a way with 
a work, according to its merits or deficiencies. Here then is every 
assurance an author could give, that he would task his abilities to 
the utmost. For he sets out by stating that his production is calcu- 
lated for the study of the greatest difficulties presented by his instru- 
ment, a pledge of great import both as concerns his knowledge and 
his power over supreme “ difficulties,” and he calls as it were upon 
his most esteemed friend to be his surety to the world. Acquainted 
as we are with the modest and stedfast character of Mr. Mos- 
CHELES, we must be free to confess that these professions, backed 
by his well-earned reputation, had made us very solicitous to try 
their validity, never however doubting for a moment that such a 
man or such a composer would commit his judgment. This be it 
known, though from the hand of so young a man, is his fifty-first 
opera.* In conformity with the title, the first represents the em- 
ployment of power, or energy in composition and execution—the 
second velocity and delicacy of touch—and the third is a combina- 
tion of both these qualities. Each piece has however such decided 
properties as to be in itself a whole. 

Mr. Moscuetes has with great judgment given directions for 
fingering the many exceedingly difficult passages which are to be 
found in all the pieces, and has certainly, as he expresses it, made 
a study for the greatest and most embarrassing combinations that 
modern invention can furnish. 

No. | is an allegro con brio, in E major. The first two bars are 
bold and simple, and seem to have inspired the author with the 
design of shewing, in the most elaborate manner, the ripe and rich 
knowledge of composition he possesses, for with respect to counter- 


* We have often been tempted to think that there is peculiar precosity 
about musical genius, not common to talent as exhibited in the other fine arts. 
Most composers are very young when they reach the summit of their excel- 
lence. Does this happen because music is more the creation of the fancy and 
less of the judgment than poetry and painting? Or is it that music consi- 


dered as a language is so wide, so copious, loose, and uncertain? The fact 
we believe to be certain—Causa latet : . 
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point he has treated his subject in every possible way,so as to display 
a complete mastery over the science. At the same time he has not 
failed to combine with this scientific treatment a most lively fancy, 
and passages of great feeling. This is observable in page 4, where, 
whilst the right hand is conducting a beautiful melody, the left takes 
the materials of the principal subject, working it into a scientific as 
well as delightful combination. The second part of this allegro, 
page 7, and marked “ Risvegliata,” gives a new specimen of treating 
the original subject in the strictest way. In page 8 the subject is 
given per diminutionem, and inverted, until at the bottom of the page 
the author takes only a few notes from the subject for a fugato 
movement. After this it is treated al rovescio, until it falls into C 
major, where some of the former passages are again introduced, and 
the movement is brought to a conclusion in the most brilliant style. 
This allegro demands the full employment of all the practitioner’s 
physical power, not only on account of the difficulty of many of the 
passages, but the decisive manner in which the counterpoint is sus- 
tained from the beginning to the end. If this movement should, on 
account of the necessity of such continued exertion, be deemed some- 
what long, (for it extends to thirteen pages,) it should be remem- 
bered that it is intended by the author asa studio, and that this 
seeming objection is in fact one of its greatest advantages, by calling 
out and maintaining the whole power of the scholar. 

No. 2, La Leggerezza—allegro molto, quasi presto. This is a com- 
plete contrast to No. 1, and in the mode of touch necessary for its 
execution, demands an originality peculiar to this author. It is 
velocity combined with the’ excess of lightness, like the rapidity 
ofa bird of the most rapid wing darting from one object to another. 
The character of the subject is most admirably calculated for this 
species of execution, nor do we recollect to haye ever seen a 
composition at all resembling it. At page 16 begins a subject singu- 
larly naif, accompanied by thirds in staccato, which is immediately 
afterwards inverted, and the accompaniment of thirds given to the 
right band. At page 18 there is a sudden modulation of E flat major, 
which produces a very striking effect. Here the author proceeds 
with great vigour, and the manner in which the hands are continually 
crossed is most ingenious and effective. We remember no passages 
for the piano forte where a greater lightness and velocity in passing 
the hands across is required, than in this extraordinary and fanciful 

Ff 2 
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production. In page 20, after a pause, the passage in page 16 is 
repeated in the tonic, followed and concluded by most brilliant 
passages in the same character. 

No. 3, Il capriccio—allegro con fuoco. We have spoken highly of 
Nos. 1 and 2, bat we confess that on the Capriccio we can scarcely 
find terms sifficiently strong in which to convey our opinions of its 
excellence. It is indeed a work of true inspiration, full of originality, 
passion, and genius. It would be doing but poor justice to the 
author to enter into'a specific animadversion upon the judgment, 
science, and fancy which he has employed, and we therefore avoid 
doing so ont of that admiration which it must inevitably at once 
produce on the ears of every one who has any pretension to imagina- 
tion, taste, or feeling. 

We earnestly then recommend the work to the judges of the 
modern school of piano forte writing, and to those whose execution 
will enable them to play these compositions. To understand them 
thoroughly, it is almost necessary to hear them performed by the 
author, as the only person capable of entering into the practical de- 
monstration of all the refinements of thought and execution with 
sufficient force and exactitude. But even those players, who must 
fall far short of this excellence, will hardly fail to feel and acknow- 
ledge the undoubted genius of these works so great in their kind— 
that is, as studies and as records of the peculiar manner and power 
of their author. 


Grand Variations to a favourite Song in the German Opera—the Village 
Barber, for the Piano Forte, by J. Moscheles. Op.1. Boosey 
and Co. London. 

Fantasia, for the Piano Forte, on the favourite Airs, The Soldier's 
Return, This is no my ain Lassic, and Over the Water to Charlie, 
by J. Moscheles. London. Chappell and Co. 


The republication (as we presume it to be) of Mr. Moscuetes’ 
earliest work, at the same moment with his latest, brings on a curious 
comparison, and it is singular that the grand variations appear to 
have been written expressly to exhibit the power and rapidity of Mr. 
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Moscuetes’ execution, and the most striking parts of his great ac- 
quirements, no less than the work we have just dismissed. The com- 
mand Mr. M. has obiained over his instrument enables him to use all 
the old forms with an elaboration that gives them the air of novelty. 
For instance, if he takes octaves, double notes, crossing of the hands, 
triplets, &c. he employs them with such complication that they as- 
sume a new and a doubly difficult form. The variations will afford 
us a complete example. The first is extremely light and fanciful ; 
the second consists of octaves in the base, and ascending and de- 
scending passages of successive degrees, and of descending sounds in 
the treble, very quick; the third is in triplets of doubb. and single 
notes, the left hand crossing over the right with great rapidity, inter- 
mixed with chromatic passages and octaves. This variation is very 
difficult. The fourth is a legato movement, consisting chiefly of close 
intervals, in regular succession, its effect greatly depending on the 
tone and smoothness of touch. Variation 5 is a scherzando requiring 
rapid and delicate execution. The sixth is in triplets of octaves and 
double notes, a very energetic movement, which peculiarly displays 
one species of Mr. Moscuexes’s execution. The seventh, a minor 
in oclaves, is another instance of the composer’s power of novel adap- 
tation. The8th is in quadruplets, chiefly of fifths, extremely difficult. 
The 9th is an adagio, which perhaps wants rather more simplicity. 
The 10th and last is worked up with great spirit, and is less con:pli- 
cated than the other variations. In this, therefore, we scarcely say 
there are the rudiments of Mn. Moscnexes’s present style, for he 
seems to have arrived at it per saltum. The truth probably is, that 
he did not begin to compose till he had attained his vast execution, and 
then, with a mind fall, he had only to write down his thoughts and the 
results of his practice. At least such appears to us to be the clue to 
the coinciding qualities of his early and more matured compositions. 

The fantasia is alike ingenious and difficult, though by no means 
so much so as his number of the Allegri di Bravure. Much of the 
intred uctory part is moulded upon a little passage at the beginning 
of the first air, which is wrought into the texture with great con- 
trivance. Portions of the several airs are made the themes of slight 
and casual variations, and not the least meritorious part is the some- 
what novel manner in which the airs are introduced. The whole is 
completely in the manner of this master, aw originality and 
exercive for the mind and the hands. 








Mosart’s celebrated Symphony, “* The Jupiter,” newly adapted for 
the Piano Forte, with Accompaniments for a. Flute, Violin, and 
Violoncello Accompaniment, ad. lib. by Muzio Clementi. No. 6. 
London. Clementi and Co. 

Select Airs from Rossini’s Opera of ** Pietro L’ Eremita,” arranged 
for two Performers on the Piano Forte; by T. Latour. Books | 
and2. London. Chappell and Co. 

The favourite Airs in, Rossini’s Opera of “ La Donna del Lago,” 
arranged for the Piano Forte, with an Accompaniment for the Flute, 
ad. lib. by T. Latour. Books 1 and 2. London. Chappell and Co. 

Amusemens de { Opera ; Selections of the most admired Pieces in the 
latest Operas and Ballets of Rossini, Weber, Paer, Winter, Gallem- 
berg, &c. arranged for the Piano Forte. Without the Words. Nos. 
land 2. London. Boosey and Co. 

Beethoven's Overture to “ The Ruins of Athens ;” arranged for the 
Piano Forte. No.8. London. Boosey and Co. Also arranged 
as a Duet. 

Handel's Overtures, arranged for the Organ or Piano Forte ; by T. 
Killick. No.1. London. Clementi and Co. , 

The Music in Macbeth ; composed by Matthew Locke ; arranged as 
Duets for the Harp and Piano Forte, with Accompaniments for the 
Flute and Violoncello, ad. lib. by J. F. Burrowes. London. 
Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter and Co. 


We noticed in our last Number several adaptations of operas, 
overtures, &c. for the piano forte and other instruments, and we there 
stated the apparent reason of the great increase of such publications. 
Their numbers by no means decline, and while they form so strong 
a subject of interest with all classes of performers, it is not very pro- 
bable they should do so.. This interest is to be ascribed to various 
causes, some of which we have before enumerated, but the most 
weighty perhaps is, that such pieces are more generally amusing— 
less difficult (while they are apparently as brilliant), than. regular 
compositions for the instruments. So long as there exists.a desire for 
display without the necessary industry to attain real and solid acquire- 
ment, and while the value is attached to the accomplishment as a 
means of such display, and not fo its own intrinsic worth, composi- 
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tions that produce a certain degree of effect, without demanding 
much time or trouble, will always be in request. We do not mean 
to ascribe this feeling to every one who performs, or is pleased by 
an arrangement, but we fear there are too many who are influenced 
by these motives, whether in music or in any other art. 

These observations can in no way be supposed to apply to 
Mozart’s symphony. Such a piece would be unknown to half the 
musical world, but for the form in which it now appears; and it ac- 
quires tenfold respect when connected with the name of CLemenrti. 
The symphonies of Haypwn, arranged by that gentleman, have been 
long before the public, and a just estimation may therefore be made 
of the value of the symphonies of Mozart, from the same hand. 

Pietro L’ Eremita and La Donna del Lago, are considered as two 
of the finest of Rosstn1’s operas. They are excellently arranged by 
Mr. Latour, and ‘will be of peculiar service to those who may 
never hear them in any other shape. 

The Amusemens de l’Opera, Nos. 1 and 2, contain specimens of 
the compositions of Weser, a name very little known in this 
country, but of much consideration in Germany. This work is 
therefore valuable, as perhaps almost the only means of information 
we can obtain of the style most in fashion in that country. 

The Antologia Musicale, which has reached twelve numbers, is 
another publication of the same description, except that it is con- 
fined to instrumental compositions, being a selection of the best 
overtures, sonatas, rondos, divertimentos, marches, waltzes, &c. by 
the most celebrated foreign composers. The twelfth number con- 
tains a specimen of the style of Leoroty Mozart, the father of 
the great Mozarr. Itis termed an Intrada, and is we think a 
pretty clear proof that the son did not derive either his genius, 
imagination, or taste; from the stady of his father’s works. 

Beetuoven’s overture is interesting as the work of a great mas- 
ter, and as an acquaintance with the compositions of the best artists 
is the surest means of obtaining excellence and sound taste, arrange- 
ments of this description are to be greatly recommended. 

The first number of Hanpew’s overtures consists of the overture 
to the occasional oratorio. The Editor is an organist at Gravesend, 
and in a short prospectus explains that he has endeavoured to render 
the works of Hanpet more worthy the attention of the organ and 
piano forte performers than they have hitherto been. For this pur- 
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pose he has increased the combinations and given them a fuller ac- 
companiment, which adds to their difficulty. Mr. Kiniicn has 
also figured the bases, a great advantage to the student in harmony. 

We lately had occasion to notice the singular beauty of the music 
in Macbeth. Mar. Burrowes’s arrangement is of a kind to assist in 
preserving and diffusing the knowledge of one of the most ancient 
and valuable relics of English music, and will probably become as 
deservedly popular as his former numerous works. We may casu- 
ally mention that this industrious professor has continued his Scottish 
Rondos with unremitted ability. 


ie - 


The Fairy Queen, a Duet with a double or single Accompaniment for 
the Piano Forte; composed by Dr. William Carnaby. London. 
(For the Composer.) Mitchell. 

Ode to Spring, a pastoral Glee; by Samuel Webbe. London. 
Hodsoll. 


Dr. Carnasy’s duet, as we learn from the title, has been sung at 
the British Concerts. This circumstance is alone sufficient to confer 
honour upon the composition, because the directors of these concerts 
were professors of great judgment, and engaged moreover in the 
very arduous task of bringing back the public tasie to a love of 
English music, and in the still more important endeavour to do so, 
through the conviction that our native composers have the genius to 
win their way to eminence. These circumstances therefore are 
prima facie evidence of the intrinsic excellence of Da. Cannapy's 
composition, while at the same time perhaps it acts against ihe pro- 
duction, because it places it in a light where mach is expected. 

We do not mean to throw the slightest doubt upon the solid 
science displayed in this work. It is wadoubtedly in a sound style— 
it is unquestionably in our national style—but it is ia a hard manaer, 
very nearly if not absolutely obsolete; such as we think but few 
intending to exalt the national perfection would propose to them- 
selves as a model. There is but little fancy, nor is there any of that 
improved species of melody which must, if any thing can, obtain the 
laurel for our countrymen. It rises little above mediocrity, although 
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we are ready to admit that few composers would at this time of day 
so write. It carries us back to the age of Travers, who improved 
upon a style still more remote. Of all he wrote, two or three things 
only live,* and they are enlivened by sweet melody and great 
variety. They anticipated rather than went back. Notse Dr. 
Caunasy. Still we admit a lively simplicity in the themes and 
learning in the construction. Well then! it will be said, the objection 
is, that the composition is not sufficiently modern? Decidedly; 
and a very important objection it will be found to be, unless the 
work were supported by traits of extraordinary genius, which will 
scarcely be perceived in The Fairy Queen. 

Mr. Wesse’s glee is quaintly devised, but at the same time 
possesses those claims to regard which belong to a fresh and breathing 
sprightliness that accords well with the subject, yet carries with it an 
air of well-schooled propriety that speaks the polished mind of a 
thoroughly educated musician. The introduction is singular. The 
glee itself consists of solo, duet, and trio—is very airy in its move- 
ments, and the replications give animation and variety. The two 
upper parts are either for male or for soprano voices, but when 
taken by the latter, would perhaps sing better a note lower. The 
brilliancy would be little or not at all affected, while the compass 
would be more accessible and easy to the million of ladies. Well- 
performed it must be effective, 


a 


Nel mirarci O boschi amici ; a canon for three voices, with an accom: 
paniment (ad lib.) for the Piano Forte; the Poetry from Metastasio, 
the Music composed and inscribed with permission to her Grace the 
Duchess of Somerset, by Wm. Horsley, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


A fine and flowing melody, richly harmonized, and combined 
with learned ingenuity. 

We have copied the dedication because we happen to know that 
it is an appropriate tribute to a noble Lady, the mother of a Family 
not less distinguished by love of the art, than by their earnest and 
successful pursuit of it as a science. 

* “ Haste my Nannette,” and “ I my dear was born to day.” 
VOL. V. NO, XVIII. Gg 





The London Collection of Glees, Duets, and Catches ; edited by John 
Parry ; to be published in Numbers. London. Goulding, D’Al- 
maine, Potter, and Co. 


After the many collections of glees that have been already printed, 
it should seem scarcely necessary to publish a new one ; but there is 
generally some avenue left open by which the public necessities or 
desires may be approached. Thus it now happens that the early 
collections (BLANp’s, &e.) are extinct—CvLementi's is upon a 
magnificent scale—so is the Convito Harmonico*—while, on the con- 
trary, the Harmonist, though in point of selection excellent, is yet so 
printed as to abridge its utility considerably. Mr, Parry then 
steps forward to produce a cheap and useful, yet well-selected and 
handsome and convenient edition of ancient and modern part-songs. 
The former are open to every body; in the latter he will be assisted 
materially by the permission he appears to have obtained to cull from 
the very numerous copy-rights of the publishers, Messrs. Gout- 
pinc, D’Avmaine, and Co. The book is certainly of a very eligible 
size, very legible yet comprehensive, for there are in No. 1 twenty- 
four pieces upon eighty pages for seven shillings. The first and 
second numbers, all that are yet out, contain the glees generally sung 
at public celebrations, with a popular admixture of old and new— 
modern, however, in the greatest abundance. There are duets and 
catches intermingled, and the glees are for three, four and five voices. 
If the publication meets the success it merits, the editor may pro- 
bably be induced to continue it, and there are materials in the richest 
abundance. We venture to suggest to him the addition of a piano 
forte part, in order to adapt it to the use of singers who find an 
accompaniment either indispensable or preferable. Such an arrange- 
ment would, as it appears to us, give the work a more extended 
usefulness. 


* These however are both first-rate compilations in every respect. 





Cantata, with an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte; by W. H. 
Kearns. London, Platts. 


Who Mar. Kearns is, we know not, but he isa man of no ordinary 
mould, if we may judge by his composition, for it is as wild and as 
' original as any thing we have met with for a very long time, while 
parts of it are exceedingly expressive and elegant—indeed it is alto- 
gether a creation of fancy and feeling. But it requires a vigorous 
imagination to understand, and great powers of expression to render 
it duly. The changes of key and movement are yery frequent—the 
accompaniment is as various as the passion intended to be represent- 
ed, and indeed has as much to do with it as the voice part itself; 
which it is always exalting though seldom subordinate to the melody. 
Passion reigns throughout, but the singularity of the words (which 
are so affected as to be hardly intelligible by places,) detracts from 
the power of the music. In the divisions of the phrases by inter- 
vening symphonies, Ma. Kearns has followed his fancy too far in a 
very curious train, as may be scen at the top of page 6 of the-song. 
But the whole indeed is “high fantastical,” and if a rapid succession 
of singular and original thoughts be an indication of genius, we can- 
not deny it to Mr. K. The entire composition may be termed in 
Shakspeare’s words “ something new and strange,” and we recom- 
mend it to the curious. The chromatic variation on the word 
“* mounting” is so good a descriptive passage, that it is worth the 
price of the song, 


—__—— 


Mozart's Six Grand Symphonies, arranged for the Piano Forte, with 
Accompaniments of Flute, Violin, and Violoncello ; by J. N. Hum- 
mel, Maitre de Chapelle to the Duke of Saxe Weimar. London, 
for the Proprietor, by Chappell and Co. (to be had with or with- 
out the Accompaniments.) 


Amongst the most honourable traits which distinguish the pro- 
gress of art in this country, is the unbounded veneration that is paid 
to the genius of the great foreign musicians. The works of Mozart 
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and Haypw have had more honour, we may safely say in England, 
than in the country of their production—nor can this be attributed 
to any want of objects of comparison, for it is also our peculiar 
praise to receive, encourage, and reward, every professor of every 
nation who lays claim to high distinction. But it is in the infinite 
diversity of arrangement and in the splendour of publication that our 
homage and our liberality is most completely manifested. The in- 
dividual who has risked so much in the preparation of the work 
before us, shewsa bold dependence upon the estimation in which 
Mozart is held, and upon the talent of the great musician em- 
ployed to prepare this expensive work, which is of the highest ex- 
cellence, whether the merit of the original compositions, the ability 
displayed in the masterly arrangement, or the manner in which it is 
brought out, is considered. 

Mozarrt’s Symphonies are pre-eminently qualified, above any 
other, for being reduced from a full orchestra to a quartetto, or to 
the still smaller scale of a piano forte, on account of those mclodies 
which, by their striking beauty and exceeding clearness, constitute, 
as in most of the other works of that immortal composer, their prin- 
cipal merit, The symphonies of Haypn may perhaps be occasion- 
ally more distinguished by his felicitous use of particular instruments, 
for his simplicity and playfulness, and BEzerHoven’s as more power- 
ful, more romantic and original, but considering all the attributes 
that are required to form the beau ideal or an actual model of com- 
position in this species, those of Mozart approach the nearest to 
perfection. With regard to the arrangement of Mr. Hummet, it 
may be said with truth that it is a perfect model, because there is 
hardly a single trace that indicates its not being an original compo- 
sition—the greatest praise that can be given to an arrangement. 
Of all the great living composers, no one could be better calculated 
for a task like this, Mr.H. having been, for a series of years, the prin- 
cipal pupil of Mozart. His own style partakes much of that of 
his master. As a piano forte player he has, at least, on the Conti- 
nent, no equal, ang as a composer he has raised for himself an ever- 
lasting monument in his Grand Duo for two performers on the piano 
forte.* Mr, Hummev has declared that he never bestowed upon 


* This Duet was a few days since performed by’ Messrs, Cramer and 
Katxsrenner at the Concert of the former. 
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any arrangemeat, not even of his own compositions, so much care as 
upon these symphonies, and he says he did so as a tribute of respect 
due to his immortal master. There is not one principal note omit- 
ted, nor in his judgment one too much. A comparison of the score 
with the arrangement will prove the truth of this assertion, for even 
notes, belonging to the less essential instruments, as the trumpet, &c. 
have been retained, if they were thrown in to produce a particular effect 
in the full performance of the orchestra. What constitutes the distin- 
guishing character of this arrangement is, that the piano forte part is 
quite complete in itself, and is perfectly independent of the other 
instruments, which, however, when used, are not to be considered 
as merely repeating the notes of the piano forte, but they have 
allotted to them passages peculiar to the genius of each, and thus 
make, with the piano forte, a real quartett. The piano forte part, 
preserving every melody and harmony distributed in the original 
among other instruments, is naturally very full and rich, yet it is by 
no means too difficult of execution. Hummet understands his 
instrument too well not to know what may be done on it. So inge- 
niously is this part arranged for both hands, that it is no where 
monotonous or languid, not even in passages, where the same melody 
is taken up successively by different instruments, as is demonstrated 
in the first and second movement of the second symphony. The de- 
lightful minuet of this symphony will shew to many who have 
never had the good fortune to hear it with a full band, how much 
Mozart could express by a few notes. The minuets of this kind 
are truly German compositions, and approach very nearly the 
character of the waltz. The first movement is perhaps the most 
difficult of any, but it may be materially facilitated by good 
fingering. The beautiful adagio which follows, reminds us almost 
throughout of Ii Don Giovanni. The flute is heard here to great 
advantage, and has also more to do than in the other movement. 
Every one will remark how well Hummet has contrived to give the 
answer to the melody of the upper part, page 14, bar 10, 15, below 
in the bass, while the inner part bas an accompaniment in semi- 
quavers. The all’unisono, page 15, bar 4, 5, is of great effect. The 
last movement is a most Jively and beautiful composition, which 
ought to be played with great spirit. The first and last movements 
of the second symphony require more than common care, on account of 
the many chromatic passages and modulations, particularly in their 
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second parts. The bass, page 1, staff 5, is very, effective and origi- 
nal, and it is so particularly throughout the whole of the second 
gens can be finer.than the arrangement of the beautiful adagio 
in E flat—page 11, staff 3, it has anexactly similar all’ unisono passage 
to that in. the adagio of the firstsymphony. Both symphonies are 
excellent studies for piano forte players, and, on account of their 
yreat intvinsic worth, they will amply reward the trouble that is 
bestowed upon them. 

After what we have weltten above, it will be understood that we 
have no doubts that the solid excellence of these compositions will 
secure the support of the public, but it isnot less honourable to 
the individual who has thus undertaken to give so capital, and 
at the same time so popular an adaptation. As music is now 
cultivated in private, these symphonies will prove a most valuable 
addition to the domestic concert, as well as to the stores of genuine 
musical learning prepared for the piano forte player. 


Queen of every moving Measure ; composed by J. F. Danneley. 
London. Chappell and Co. 


The Home of my Childhood; by F.J. Klose. London. Birchall 
and Co. 

The Winter Rose ; by Samuel Webbe. London. Preston. 

The Jasmin Wreath ; by Carafa—the Words written and the Music 
arranged by Charles Shannon, Esq. London. Clementi and Co. 

The Beacon; by J. M‘Murdie, Mus. Bac. Oxon. London. Cle- 
menti and Co. 

Four Songs; by Frances Foster Wensley. London. For the 
Author, 7, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 


Nothing is less easy than to apportion the guantum meruit of songs 
like these, for notwithstanding they certainly exhibit ability, not- 
withstanding there is some portion of imagination and considerable 
sweetness in all of them, there is so much of nearly the same order of 
talenc at this moment before the public, that it is most difficult tosclect 
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from the mass which is presented to us. All of these songs however 
are above the common line of mediocrity, and their particular dis- 
tinction is that they aspire'to expression by means removed some- 
what beyond those which ‘are ordinarily employed. Thesecond part 
of Mr. Dannevey’s is thus exalted. Ma. ‘Ktose’s breathes a 
spirit of soft melancholy ‘that lingers in ‘the mind. Mr. Wesse's 
is of the same cast, but with more variety. These words (Mas. 
Opte’s) have been already set by Mus.’ Bianont Laocv, but cer- 
tasnly not by many degrees so well asby Mr. Wesse. The Jasmin 
wreath, by Canara, is sprightly and florid ; and but for the con- 
‘struction of the ornamental passages, is so like Anglo-Italian compo- 
sition, that it might pass for the work of a native, which is ‘a singular 
distinction. The Beacon is more imaginative, and more descriptive 
than any of its predecessors, and it has moreover deeper ‘passion.— 
The last Four Songs are the work of a ‘young lady, ‘and are credit- 
able'to her talents. They are by no means:common piece when the 
style and the accompaniment are examined. "We lament only that 
so sad a spirit should pervade them ; and we cannot help adding our 
hope that the encouragement of the public, which is seldom withheld 
from meritorious exertion, will assist in dispelling this feeling. We 
have no acquaintance with this young lady, who is, we believe, a 
professor ; bat these little songs contain marks of modest merit which 
will, we trust, find their way to many eyes and many hearts. 





Miei cari figli Recitativo e Giusto Ciel, deh! pit sereno. Cavatina, 

Se un instante all offerta d'un soglio. Duetto, 

Dove mai, dove trovarlo. Duetto, 

Claudio, Claudio, ritorna fra le braccie paterne, Recitativo ed E fia ver ? 
Duetio, 

All from the Opera of Elisa e Claudio ; composed by Signor Mer- 
cadante, 

Nel seggio placido, Piccolo Notturno, in the Opera of Andronico, by 
S. Mercadante, 

Reggia aborrita, Recitattoo e Che sorda al mesto pianto, Aria, in the 
Opera of Ermione, by Rossini, 

Eccolo a voi Paffido, Recitativo e Ciel pietoso, Ciel clemente, Aria, in the 
Opera of Zelmira, by Rossini, 

Se un tradimento reo, Recitativo ed Un segreto 2 il mio tormento 
Duettino in the Opera of Il Sigismondo, by Rossini, 

Nella casa devi avere, Duetto in the Opera of Pietradi Paragone, by - 

London. All by Birchall and Co. 


The opera of Claudioe Elisa, by Sianorn Mercapanre, a young 
Italian musician, and a pupil of Zingaretti, failed on its repre- 
sentation at the King’s Theatre, though it had been successful in the 
Theatres of the Continent. The fable is devoid of interest, and 
affords little scope to the genius of the composer, as it is particularly 
deficient in striking situations. To judge from the published music 
of the opera, Signor Mercapanre has studied, and to a certain 
degree caught many of the peculiarities of Rosstn1’s manner. This 
is particularly apparent in the application of rapid passages to the 
expression of agitation or any violent emotion, as well as in the 
morceaux of melody, which appear alternately in the voice and in- 
strumental parts. We consider the latter to be the chief characteristic 
and the greatest novelty of Rosstn1’s style, and while perhaps no 
composer has ever produced more generally pleasing melodies than 
Rossini, they are mostly confined to the expression of certain 
passions, and except in a few instances, they want the intensity of 
feeling which distinguishes the compositions of Mozart, Pa1s1ELLo, 
Cimarosa, and the earlier writers. Besides which Rosstn1's 
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melodies are never equally sustained throughout a whole movement ; 
take any of his most popular airs, and with the exception of Di tanti 
palpiti we shall find the best passages limited to a few bars, repeated 
again and again with or without embellishments; where do we sce 
the varying emotions depicted with the same sustained and equal 
effect in any of Ross1n1’s works, asin Mozant’s 4h Perdona, Crudel 
perch2, Voi che sapete, Non pit de’ fori, Parto ma iu ben mio, &c. 
And let it be observed that in these pieces the same passages are not 
reiterated without any apparent intention but that of gratifying the 
ear and satisfying neither the head or the heart; they exhibit a 
succession of different melodies, all equally adapted to the expression 
of the passion they are intended to convey. 

Rossini is now so general a favourite, it is not wonderful that a 
young composer should be tempted to follow in lis path. Sie@nor 
Menrcapanre has, however, been unfortunate both in the story and 
in the diction of his opera, and many of his best endeavours are there- 
fore frustrated. In the duet Dove mai, dove trovarlo, Elisa is dis- 
tracted by the loss of her children, and in seeking for them encounters 
the Marquis, whom she attacks with great vehemence. In the midst 


of a pathetic appeal to him, she breaks forth into the following 
threat :— 


Ho cento furie in seno 

Ho la ragion smarrita ; 

Con questi artigli almeno, 

Mi voglio vendicar— 
which reduces her to the level of a vulgar scold. The mixture too 
of comic humour with the depth of misery is very injudicious. In 
the duet E fia ver ? the iteration of one note in the base part is only 
suited to comic composition. Many of the duets, however, contain 
very beautiful and expressive passages, and prove that Merca- 
DANTE had better have relied more upon his own imagination, and 
adhered less to the manner of Rossin. 

The Notturno Nel seggio placido is an elegant duet for two sopranos, 
or a soprano and tenor, and is another proof of the eminence of the 
Italians in this style. 

The two arias and duets by Ross1n1 have, never we believe, been 
publicly performed in this country. Ciel pictoso is in his best man- 
ner. The recitative and andantino movement are examples of the 
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judicious application of ornament to the purposes of expression. 
The graces are too somewhat uncommon. 

The duet Un segreto 2 1! miotormento is written, we imagine, for a 
soprano and mezzo soprano. It is quite equal to many of his for- 
mer publications in elegance and smoothness. It is in rather a sub- 
dued style both as to expression and execution. 

Nella casa devi avere is a comic duet fora soprano and base—the 
subject, a lady giving her instructions to a gentleman (we must 
suppose an elderly beau) either before or after marriage for the re- 
gulation of his conduct. She recommends to him “ gli occhi sempre 
chiusi,” “ sordo affatto,” ‘ esser muto”—to the latter he replies “ /a 
sua lingua e lunga assai, e per cento si pud bastar,” which she fully 
proves by her subsequent volubility. The duet is on the same 
model as his * Per piacer alla Signora,” and is full of spirit, 
melody, and rapid articulation. 
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SKETCH OF THE STATE OF MUSIC IN LONDON, 
MAY, 1893. 


Tr we at all times find the additions which music receives in its 
progression rare and slight, we have seldom been more sensible of this 
‘dearth of novelty, properly socalled, in the practical paris, than during 
the present season. There never perhaps was less even of the variety 
that results from mere change in the performers or the perform- 
ances. Now as England, without any invidious assumption, stands 
at least upon an equal eminence with any of the kingdoms of the 
world in its desire of possessing the highest exemples of art and in 
its power and liberality in the purchase, this stagnation seems to 
augur ill for the genius of our <ze. But a single season perhaps 
ought not to be adduced as affording any fair criterion of the gene- 
ral progress of art, and particularly as the amusements in London 
are now contracted, for in point of fact there was never less open 
space for competition. There has of late been a remarkable absorp- 
tion of interests formerly divided, into few hands, and therefore it 
must be difficult to determine whether the visible want of novelty 
arises from the conduct.of the managers of public amusements or 
from any actual dearth of talent. Perhaps both causes may be 
concerned ip an effect which must, we think, be universally ad- 
mitted. 

And yet the year has not passed wholly without change—and, as it 
seems to us, something approaching a change of principle, if not inart, 
in the direction of art, is taking place. Our essay upon the same subject 
last year pointed out the great ascendancy gained by foreign talent, and 
the apparent disinclination of our countrymen to combat with energy 
and vigour for the honours of pre-eminence ; but nevertheless there 
were the dawnings of a spirit to contest the palm. That some con- 
viction has arisen, not only of the necessity of such a stand being 
made—not only on the part of the English profession, but on the part 
of the public, we gather from two leading circumstances—the esta- 
blishment of the British Concerts, and the manner in which the 
oratorios have this year been conducted. Our sentiments as to the 
principle upon which such a contest should be carried on are already 
well known. - Wewish, for the honour of England, to see her natives 
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excel all other nations in art; but we are at the same time 
thoroughly convinced, that the only method by which Englishmen 
can prove their ability, is by admitting the genius of every country 
into fair competition. We are for no partizan feelings. Let both 
have equal justice. 

The only concerts in a series this year have been the Antient, the 
Philharmonic, and the British, the Vocal having been abandoned, 
and the City Amateur Concert suspended. 

Tue Antient Concert affords little room for animadversion. 
Adhering to certain principles—selecting the same conductor, the 
same performers, and the same pieces, one year is so nearly a tran- 
script of its predecessor, that having shewn, as we have done, the 
grand foundations upon which the institution stands, nearly all is 
said. The only objection ever started to the conduct of this concert 
is, the repetitions of the same things which the selections exhibit. 
The answer to this is decisive. The object of the concert is to pre- 
serve the memory of the grandest compositionsofa certain age. This 
is done, and the principle is satisfied. It is not perhaps sufficient to 
contend that many more of considerable grandeur exist, and might be 
found. The question—can any be produced of such sublimity as are 
nightly performed ? must, we apprehend, be answered in the negative. 
Here then, so far as the principle is concerned, no ground for contest 
remains. Whether the public ear would be more gratified by such 
changes as might consistently be introduced is another point, and is for 
the consideration of the noble directors. The Archbishop of Yerk, we 
observe, has relaxed a little in favour of two or three of Da. Cant- 
cotr’s and Srorrortn’s glees and harmonized Irish melodies. 
With these slight exceptions, the books of the last might almost serve 
for the present season. 

The,PuttHaagmonic Concert has proceeded with unabated sup- 
port, though that support is principally derived from professors, and 
the connections of professors, interested in other ways for music than as 
a matter of taste. This is not very honourable to the patronage of the 
country, but it isthe fact. The strict rules of this institution are cer- 
tainly relaxed in regard to the more general introduction of single 
instruments, and of vocal music—perhaps it is a sacrifice found in- 
dispensable; but this is a point wpon which experience alone can 
speak with authority. The Philharmonic is beyond all question the 
great preserver of instrumental excellence, and of modern composi¢ 
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tion fur the orchestra. If the first of these objects can be assured 
and the latter extended, the masical world can ask no more. 

We shall not enter intoa particular detail of the ordinary subjects 
__ of the society's performante. Harnn, Mozart, Beeruoven, and 
Cnervstnt here find exeeutors worthy of their magnificent works. 
With a view to lighten, to diversify, and adorn the concert with the 
display of the powers of great individual players, concertos with 
obligato parts have been introduced almost nightly. Mess. Dra- 
Gonetti, Gronp, Kateserenner, Linovey, Neate, Nicnor- 
son, Potrer, Puzet, Wittman, and Vaccant, have performed 
either concertos or prominent instrumental pieces. The style of most 
of these great artists is well known. Ma. Kataseewnet particn- 
larly distingaished himself, though his concerto was unfortunately 
somewhat marred by errors of the accompanying parts. Mar. 
Nicnos.son also played a fantasia ina very astonishing manner. 

Mr. Grourp wasa novelty in England. He is a pupil of the 
celebrated Sronr, and execated a concerto of his master with con- 
siderable spirit: be has all the material to make a first rate per- 
former, but he has not yet lived years enough to enable him to form 
a complete style. He has great execution and mach animation, and 
there can be no doubt will have a successful career in his profession. 
The great performers we have at present amongst us, had ntade it im- 
possible that so young an artist should produce a very strong sensa- 
tion. He was, however, well received. Whether he was disap- 
pointed in the extent of the effect produced, or whether be thought 
his prospects were too limited in this country, we cannot say, but he 
quitted England immediately after his performance. 
- The performance of Vaccant, after an absence of many years, 
roused a powerful degree of curiosity, his former powers having 
left a grateful impression upon the memory, and excited much in- 
terest to ascertain whether his talent had been perfectly preserved, 
and what comparison it would bear with that which rules the taste of 
the day. His modest and unassuming manner, the flowing sweetness 
of his tone, the anambitious aims of his execution, and his general 
elegance, could not fail to procure him the warm approbation of the 
audience. We should be unworthy the office of eriticisrr were we 
to offer a single word which could diminish, in the smailest degree, 
the praise due to so distinguished an artist, nor have we the most 
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remote intention of doing so by remarking, that the performance, 
excellent as it was, seemed like the calling back of days gone by ; 
the placing before us, in all its amiable qualities, a style whieh de- 
lighted the last generation. The great power of contrast, the bold 
and daring flights of execution, the rapid transitions, the all but im- 
possibilities, which characterize the present style, have absolutely 
rendered the existing admirers of art incapable of being satisfied 
with that quiet enjoyment which so fully gratified our predecessors. 
There is a craving after pungent means of excitement, and we rush 
into excess to save us from what we deem insipidity. We doubt 
this rage for extravagant pleasures must be called a morbid appe- 
tite, if not false taste; but man is the creature of circumstances, 
and in spite of ourselves we are too apt to be borne on by the current 
of time and opinion, which is as changeable as the ever-varying sur- 
face of the ocean. 

The fifth concert produced some important novelties in composi- 
tion—a new overture by Beernoven, and a new symphony by 
Cuiementi. The former possessed many of the peculiar character- 
istics of the author, but had few of those striking and imposing points 
which abound in many of his other works. It was extremely diffi- 
cult for the performers, yet the effects were not in proportion to the 
difficulties, The aim of the author seemed to be a mixture of the 
old and modern styles. The impression left on the mind, however, is 
rather that which is produced by singularity or extravagance than 
by beauty or grandeur. 

The symphony of CLement1 was a noble composition, conducted 
with consummate art, wrought with great judgment, and replete 
with fine and novel effects. It demonstrated that this justly admired 
veteran is still in possession of the fullness of his powers, and dis- 
played a vigour of imagination and conception more correspondent 
with a genius in the plenitude of youthful strength, than that of a 
man who had passed the limit by which human life is ordinarily 
bounded. 

Towards the close of our last volume we stated the ground upon 
which Tue Baitisu Concerts, though proceeding upon exclusion, 
had aclear title to publicsupport. That ground wasan exclusion on the 
other side, manifested by the almost universal adoption of the works 
of foreign composers into our concerts. We made our assumptions 
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good by instances. There can therefore be no need to re-argue that 
part of the question.* We are now only to speak of the results of 
the experiment. 

The subscription, it will be recollected, was for three concerts, and 
limited to two hundred names. Amongst them, to the discredit of 
the British nobility, we lament to say we find no more than eight 
titled persons, only one of whom belongs to the peerage. This is not an 
invidious remark, for the fortunes of the great and noble are, as it 
were, a trust to be worthily applied, and a part of the discharge of 
that trust is—the support of art, and of native art especially. We 
do therefore say it is disgraceful to the rank of the country, that while 
an Italian opera can boast the name of almost every family of dis- 
tinction resident in London, an attempt made solely with a view to 
the encouragement of native talent, should find only the Earl of Essex 
and seven other personst of title amongst its supporters. We shall take 
leave to particularize an example of a contrary spirit in a British 
merchant. We perceive against Mr. R. Stephenson’s, the Banker’s 
name, ten subscriptions. This speaks for itself, and speaks nobly. 
But we begin to fear we must admit, however reluctantly, that the 
too prevalent opinion that fashion more than reason or taste governs 
the movements of the rank and opulence of England, is not a vulgar 
error, but is too much borne out by the facts connected with the state 
of literature and the arts, and of our art in particular. We are not 
indeed sanguine enough to expect the nobility to be ubiquitarian or 
universal patrons. Their extensive connections, now indeed infinitely 
more extended than ever by the facile intercourse established be- 
tween places and persons—their business and habits render any thing 
approaching such a supposition as impossible as absurd—but we do 
expect—we have a right to expect from the enlightened minds and 
polished abilitiest of many families of distinction, a discriminating 
judgement as to the objects of patronage, and if this be granted to 


* See Musical Magazine and Review, vol. 4, page 508, et seq. 
+ Sir Charles - Sir James, 


Bligh the Hon. Gen. 
Gardiner Sir James, Bart. 


Langham 
Sir C. F. Grosley Lad 
Warrender Sir George, Bart. 


t We say thus much from ia posing knowledge of the success with which 
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the practical parts of music, 
noble families. There are few indeed where music has not engrossed a 


large 
share of attention. We know some of the daughters of nobility of the highest 
rank, who even compose. 


ven the scientific, are cultivated in many 
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us, a far stronger sense of what is due to native talent, even were its 
inferiority admitted, (which it is not) than is perceptible in the sub- 
scription list of the British concerts. Let it be understood we are 
not the advocates of exclusion, but we stand up for the right of En- 
glish talent to its full share of consideration. 

We imagine, too fondly perhaps, that we are now lending our 
slight aid to the effort which the small but able body of professors who 
have instituted this concert have made, and who, we are of our own 
knowledge thoroughly convinced, are influenced only by the patriotic 
desire of promoting British art. If then we enter upon a more 
complete review of their proceedings than we have given of older 
establishments, there are essential reasons which may bear us out. 
First, the experiment is a novel one, and a temperate, and we 
hope not injudicious exposé of the merits and defects of the concert, 
may tend to encourage and to correct, should any of our remarks be 
deemed to deserve attention, Again, most of the compositions are 
new, and and a considerable anxiety will, we trust, have been excited 
amongst the patrons, the lovers, and the professors of music, to 
ascertain how the claims of existing British composers really stand. 
These,and other circumstances concur to induce as to enter into a 
more detailed review of these performances than is our custom, but 
we shall of course confine ourselves to the manuscript compositions. 

First Nigut.—The concert was opened with An Ode to Friend- 
ship ; by R. Cooke, selected probably not less on account of the 
reference the words may be thought to bear to the relation between 
the society instituting the concert and the audience, than on account 
of the intrinsic excellence of the music. It is a masterly composi- 
tion, but perhaps better adapted for a meeting of the scientific (for 
which it was originally intended,) than fora miscellaneous concert 
and a mixed audience. The introductory part is too heavy and too 
long; this defect, however, is amply atoned for by the succeeding 
movements, which are alike admirable for the plan and the execution. 

Now the blue fly’s gone to bed, by Mr. W.Linley, is a pleasing glee. 
The design is good, and the conclusion, “ Sing Lullaby,” very 
effective. 

Of Dr. Carnasy’s duet “ Come follow follow me,” we have 
spoken in ourreview, at page 230. ‘ Come Lucy, my love,” a sweet 
and flowing composition, which was thought sufficiently agreeable 
to obtain an encore. 
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Ma. Rawttnas’s canzonet “ Hither fairy Queen repuir,” was 
perhaps the most successful piece produced during the concerts, and 
is a light and an elegant little song. The effect, however, depends 
greatly upon a flute accompaniment, which is almost as essential as 
the melody. ‘The voice part must indeed be taken in combination 
with the piano forte and the flute, and thus it forms as interesting and 
effective an English canzonet as has lately been written. 

Mr. Artwoon’s “ ’Twas on an ever blithesome day,” is a chearful 
thing, inclining to the dramatic style. 

“ The night is rainy,” by Mz. T. Wetcn, is upon the model of 
“ O 2 hy 

se eta quartett, by Mz. Cavxin, does him the highest 
credit, and nothing that was produced during these performances 
gave more general satisfaction. The parts were admirably sustained 
by Mesrs. Mort, W. Griessacu, H. Smarr, and Linney, who, 
it was plain, relished the music, and played it con amore. There are 
few men of greater modesty or so much merit as this composer, and 
the approbation his work attracted must be a true pleasure to those 
who know his worth. 

Ma. Exvxio1’s glee “ A choir of bright beauties,” is in the true style 
of writing, and the parts are put together in an able and effective 
manner. He hasa very just conception of what a glee ought to be, 
and he would certainly become one of the first writers of our day 
were he to apply himself diligently to composition. : 

Ma. Watumisiey’s song was not so happy in its effects as his 
compositions usually are. The words afford so little scope for 
variety, that they seem to us to present a monotony which it was 
hopeless to attempt to surmount. 

Seconp Nicat.—There was an obvious relaxation in the atten- 


tion paid both to the selection and performance at this concert. 


We gather the first from the dearth of new pieces—a very reprehen- 
sible omission, for it contravened the aim and purpose of the institu- 
tion. The performance also was sufficiently faulty to betray the 
want of proper rehearsals—a size gud non in all concerts, and parti- 
cularly where part-singing is an object. 

“ Come to my longing arms” (J. Eutiorr), a glee for four voices, 
was another excellent specimen of the English school. Mr. Gaur. 
FIN’s quartett is well known amongst those who practice this kind of 
playing—is highly esteemed, and well calculated to shew what 
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English writers are capable of. The septett by Lambert suffered 
in interest from its length; but it is constructed in a manner to 
reflect great credit on its author. .Ma. Lamperr is a young man, 
the organist of Boston, in Lincolnshire. The talent evinced in this 
piece induces us to express a hope that he will sedulously cultivate 
the study of instrumental composition, and if be lives, he will be 
an ornament tothe country. 

Upon looking through the bill we must say it exhibits a good deal 
that is puerile and puling. “ The beggar boy,” and “ Sleep baby 
mine,” are probably thought to be very sweet ballads, but two such 
in one night, and in a concert expressly intended to demonstrate 
the genius of the British School, present a sad want of care. Nor is 
this all. The duet, “ My dearest love,” and the trio, “ There is a 
bloom,” are agreeable compositions, but by no means of a character 
to find a place here. Such a selection as this was almost enough to 
crush the undertaking, and we cannot account for a disregard of 
consequences. so very, very reprehensible. One such instance 
would induce us to recommend the appointment of one Director for 
each night, in order, first to ensure responsibility, and secondly, to 
create such a competition as would teach the conductors to regard 
the selection as a matter connected with their judividual characters 
as men of science and taste. It is similar examples to these that have 
made us charge the profession with a disinclination to make the 
exertions necessary to the establishment of a national character. 
What but indifference could have produced such a selection as 
this? We know that those who are engaged in the British Concerts 
neither lack judgment nor taste— We can then reconcile these con- 
tradictions only by ‘supposing a negligence that must of course 
have arisen out of private and personal engagement, which ought, 
we contend, with every reason on our side, to give way, when men 
undertake a task of such magnitude and importance to native honour 
and science. 

Tue Tuirp NiGcut was more successful than the second, though 
we must still blame the introduction of some of the songs which bore a 
similar character to those on the former night. Mr. Jouiy’s glee, 
“‘ Come let us all a maying go,” was scarcely so much admired as his 
first. Attersury has set the same words, and Ma. J. had pro- 
bably his predecessor’s work in his mind, though he had evidently 
improved on his model. “ Love likea bird” is perhaps Mr. Hawes’ 
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best glee, and has throughout an air of elegance and originality. 
The audience did not seem to appreciate Me. Grirrin’s quartett as 
it deserved. It was probably too long and too recherche. But be 
who writes for the scientific must be often content to lose the praises 
of the many. 

“ Kitly Fell,” a sort of ballad glee, gave great pleasure. Mr. 
Goss (the composer) isa young man of much ability and not less 
diffidence. We hope the general approbation (of which we are but 
the organ) will encourage him to future exertion. Mr. Horsiey’s 
“‘ Address to Hope” (for a double choir) was evidently written for 
the connoisseur, but though a learned composition, was received 
with great satisfaction. Dr. Carnasy’s duet was scarcely so good 
as that done on a former night. The subject wanted novelty, and it 
was not enlivened by the accompaniment. Mr. Horsiey’s glee 
of “* The Crier” was one of the most successful things of the night; 
and Mr. Cauxtn’s quartett, Mr. Rawwines’ song, and this glee, 
were certainly the three pieces that bore away the palm. 

In considering these concerts as a whole, it appears to us that the 
principal deficiency was a want of grandeur and of passion, for 
we must accompany to a certain length in order to lead the prevail- 
ing taste.. It cannot be expected that the eye will suddenly and at 
once relish the repose of the shade after it has long gazed upon the 
glaring lights of the brightest sunshine. This desire of effect will 
probably be supplied when it shall be found that a sufficient degree 
of support attends the undertaking to enable the Directors to extend 
their views to the higher branches of composition. The absence of 
orchestral accompaniments however could but be felt when such 
songs as Horsiey’s Tempest for instance, or Smitru’s Hohenlinden, 
(we name these because they are modern instances,) could not be 
heard with effect. We mention this riot to disparage the performance, 
but to shew to the patrons of musica probable reason for an acknow- 
ledged defect, and that the means of filling the void reside with 
themselves. Those defalcations which arise from haste might be 
easily remedied, if the Directors would give themselves up to the 
consideration of the arrangements for the coming season, at a time 
somewhat previous to the hour of action. For instance, such a day 
should be fixed for the delivery of compositions, as would allow for the 
due examination and for a choice made at Icisure. The plan should 
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be laid and promu y- In a word, the design should be 
prosecuted with care, with zeal, and with a cautious fidelity to the 
interests of the art. 

We have thus reported, as it were, upon the transactions. The 
intention of the Concentores’ Society was not, we should gather from 
the premises, to make a bold, an extensive, and a powerful appeal to 
the public at large. They know probably full well, that to establish 
a British school is neither to be done at a stroke nor in a scason. 
Time and patience, as well a3 labour and encouragement will be re- 
quired, and if there be any who could expect that a selection from 
the treasured excellences of a succession of the finest masters was to 
be rivalled by these. performances, there can be no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing that such an anticipation was not only an error, but an in- 
justice. This concert isto be regarded as an academy of art, instituted 
to afford encouragement to talent and the means of exhibiting its 
productions. It cannot yet be said either to be known or to be tried, 
much further is it therefore from its maturity. The seed must be 
sown, cheered with warm sunshine, and watered with refreshing 
dews, before it can ripen. If then we cannot be content to wait for 
the harvest, and to regard with pleasure the growth of the flourish- 
ing plant, we must even go on trusting to the importations of other 
climates and other soils, and leave all considerations for native cha- 
racter out of our sight. To those who merely look to present and 
personal enjoyment there is nothing to be said, but to those who 
value the character of the country and its estimation in the arts, there 
is much in the constitution of these concerts which makes a direct 
and generous appeal. And let us endeavour to impress upon the 
profession, that their countenance and union is essentially necessary. 
They ought on every account, on the score of policy, of decent pride, 
and of public utility, to unite heart and hand, and to be emulous of 
holding every private and personal motive subordinate to the general 
good. All these circumstances are essential, and if this enterprize 
be promoted under the dispositions we have recited, there can be no 
doubt but the genius of our countrymen will repay what may be thus 
laid out upon its cultivation, while those who contribute their aid 
will derive much both of pleasure and advantage from the care they 
may bestow upon an object so worthy the labour of the professor, the 


regard of the lovers of music, and the patronage of the great and 
‘ opulent. 
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The Benefit Concerts have been even more numerous than usual 
this year. No important novelty has been produced at any of 
them. They have been upon the whole well attended, and the 
reasons are sufficiently obvious, for independently of the force 
of connection, a single night entails an expence which is easily 
commanded, though we confess we think half a guinea an ex- 
travagant price for admission. We are aware that the expences 
of Benefit Concerts are large—with all the gratuitous assistance | 
professors are accustomed to extend to each other, if upon a 
good scale they seldom cost less than from 100/, to 140/. per 
night. The charges for the rooms, and those attending the making 
the particulars sufficiently known, always amount to half that sum. 
Hence it is only the professor whose reputation, connection, or 
musical promise can command numbers, that is really advantaged. 
Most, even of the second class, find their benefit a loss, and conse- 
quently these concerts would be fewer were it not that the desire of 
being known and the power of obliging and forming connections, 
are sufficient inducements to hazard the chance, we put it as a 
question to be solved by experiment or by experience, but one which 
may be useful, would not both the public and the professor be 
advantaged by the issue of tickets in sets at a reduced price? 

We shall now interrupt the course of our narration of public music 
to glance towards the parties given by individuals, and which are 
becoming more numerous and extensive in their arrangements. It 
forms a curious feature of the enquiry into this department of music, 
that if you ask of some of the English professors, they assure you 
private parties were never less frequent ; if you address the question 
to the foreign artist, he says they uwever were so general. This 
strongly corroborates the ascendancy of foreign music. 

To many of our readers in the provinces it may be necessary to 
explain the nature of a private concert in London, for in the country 
there are few which are not wholly or principally supported by 
amateurs, while the assistance of professors is generally confined to 
the master who instructs in the family, or the gratuitous performance 
of an individual or two who are personally known to its members. 
In town it is otherwise. We shall of course be understood to allude 
to concerts upon such a scale as to distinguish them above family 
concerts, or the musical assemblies of a few lovers of the art, for the 
purpose of practice together. We speak of conceris given to — 
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large audiences, such as those: which take place at the houses of 
the nobility and opulent virtuosi. 
A conductor (Sie Georce Smart, Mr. Greatrorex, and 
Sic, Scarpa, are much employed in this way,) is consulted as 
to the engagements of performers, which are of course according 
to the extent of: the arrangements and the number of amateurs. 
It is left to him to form the bill, or the donor of the concert makes 
such suggestions as he thinks proper. Thus a concert of this kind 
in town is either nearly upon the same plan as a public concert and 
under similar direction, or it is an admixture of public and private, 
in proportion as the assistance of amateursis afforded. The number 
of auditors vary from 100. to 500 petsons, according to rank, 
connections, and power of reception.* At Carlton Palace, not 
unfrequently, ladies of the highest rank play and sing—and did we 
think it consistent, we could name many amateurs among the families 
both at the West End of the Town and in the City, who are capable 
of sustaining a part even by the side of the most celebrated musicians, 
with no slight distinction. There are amateurs who play on various 
instruments so well as to be exceeded only by the very finest profes- 
sors—we may name the violin, violoncello, flute, and double bass, 
and one of the finest tenor singers in the kingdom is a merchant of 
the city of London. In point of fact, music is now as highly if not 
as generally cultivated as literature and design by private individuals, 
and the families of Dukes and of Merchants, having the finest in- 
struction at command, are alike emulous of improving those talents, 
which now more than ever, when the grand political contests of the 
world may be reduced to one principle, the struggle of individual 
minds against the feudal tenures of society, serve to distinguish their 
possessors. If talent be less rare than it used to be, fortune and even 
rank are much more common, while the progress of literature, of 
art, and of education, render mediocrity of acquirement, if not 
contemptible, at least unnoticed. The value of. intellectual attain- 
ment is felt and understood, and the prejudices against its possessors 
are hourly falling away before its unlimited exercise. Title and 
wealth may purchase a certain quantity of decent exterior respect 


* Mrs. Courts gave a party two seasons ago, at which not only all the 
vocal talent in London was assembled, but a ballet by the principal dancers 
from the King’s Theatre concluded the amusements before supper. 
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and of personal indalgence, but to obtain honour or even no- 
tice these accidents must now be accompanied and set off by 
intellectaal reach, dignity, and polish. To ‘put the matter in 
the clearest light, we subjoin four or five of the programs of private 
concerts this season. The first was at Devonshire House on the 
second of May—No. 4 was in the City of London. 


No. 1, 
ACT I. 

Suonata di Corno 
Duetio—Della superba ancora—Carafa. 
Quartetto—Siete Turco non vi credo— Rossini. 
Aria—Grazie ti rendo— Federici. 


Terzetto—Giuro alla terra—Guglicimi. 
Aria—Finale nell’ opera—Rossini. 


ACT Ii. 

Suonata di Corno. 
Duetto—Le mie barbare vicende— Rossini. 
Quartetto—Crudele sospetto— Rossini. 
Duetto—Non fuggir— Farinelli. 
Terzetto—Cruda sorte— Rossini. 
Finale—I| Turco— Rossini. 


No, 2. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 17th, 1823, 


PART THE FIRST. 


Grand Sinfonia—(Jupiter)—Moxart. 

Terzetto—“ Le faccio un inchino,” Il Matrimonio Segreto—Cimarosa. 
Aria— Una voce al cor mi parla,” Clarinetto obligato— Paer. 
Terzetto—“ Dei che piangendo imploro,” Il Maometto— Winter, 
Corne e Violoncello obligati. 

Fantasia—Corno obligato, Mr. Puzzi—Puszi. 

Aria— Deh ! Vieni alla finestra,” Il Don Giovanni—Mozart, 

Violino obligato, Mr. Spagnoletti. . 
Finale to the First Act of [1 Don Giovanni— Mozart. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
: Grand Septetto— Beethoven. 

Aria—“ Felice non sarei,” La primavera felice— Paer. 
Quartetto—“ Cielo il mio labbro ispira,” Bianca e Faliero— 
Rossini. 

Aria— Aurora che sorgerai,” La Donna del Lago— Rossini, 
Corno Obligato, Mr. Puzzi. 

Duetto—“ All ’idea di quel metallo,” Il Barbiere diSiviglia— Rossini, 
Overture—Lodoiska—Cherubini. 





No. 3. 
FRIDAY, MAY 9th, 1823. 
PART FIRST. 
Glee—Miss Goodall, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. Phillips, 
Queen of the Skies” —Sir G. Smart. 

Recitative and Air—Mr. Sapio, “ Orynthia” (Noble Outlaw)— Bishop. 
Glee—Master Smith, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. Phillipsp— 
“ Oh Nanny wilt thou gang with me”—Carter and Harrison. 

Duetto—Miss Goodall and Mr. Sapio—“ Amor possente nome,” 

, Armida—Rossini. 

Fantasia— Flute Obligato, Mr. Sola— Rossini and Sola. 
‘ Aria—Miss Goodall—“ Bei labbri”— Ferrari. 
‘ Duet—Miss Stephens and Miss Goodall—“ Tell me where is Fancy 
| bred” —Sir J. Stevenson. 
‘ Trio—Miss Stephens, Master Smith, and Mr. Phillipsp— The chough 
and crow”—(Guy Mannering)—Bishop. 

PART SECOND. 

Duetto—Miss Goodall and Mr. Sola— Con pazienza”— Mayer. 
Recitative and Air—Miss Stephens—“ Auld Robin Gray”—The 
Reo. W. Leeves. 

Fantasia—Corno Obligato—Signor Puazi— Puszzi. 
Duet—Miss Stephens and Master Smith—“ My pretty page” —(Henri 


Quatre)— Bishop. 
Terzetto—Mr. Sapio, Mr.Sola, and Mr. Phillips—“ La mia Dorabclia” 
—Cosi fan tutte—Mozat. 
Air—Miss Stephens—“ Tho’ the last glimpse of Erin.” —From Moore's 
Irish Melodies. 


Finale to la Clemenza di Tito— Tu e ver” — Mozart. 
At the Piano Forte, Sir George Smart. 
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No. 4. 
MAY Il4th, 1823, 


PART I. 


Overture (Calypso)— Winter. 
Glee for six voices—“ Hence all ye vain delights” Webbe. 
Air— The Soldier's Dream” — Atiwood. 

Duetto—* Son Cavalier” (Il Fanatico per la Musica)—Mayer. 

Air. 






Trio—* Se al volte” 
Recit.—* Ma che giorno” : (Tito)—Mozart. 
And Chorus—“ Ta é ver” 

PART Il. 


Overture— Romberg. 
Air—“ Piu dolce e placide”— Rossini. 
Duetto—* As I saw fair Chlora”—Haydon. 
Duetto—* Ah guarda Sorella”—(Cosi fan tutte)— Mozart. 
Air—“ Il mio tesoro”—(11 Don Giovanni)— Mozart. 
Duetto—“ Se fiato in corpo”—(I| matrimonio segreto)—Cimarosa. 
Finale—Overture to Tancredi— Rossini. 






No. 5. 
THURSDAY, MAY the 29th, 1823. 
PART I. 
Glee, Mr. Terrail, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. Phillips, 
* As on a summer’s day” — . 
Scotch Song, Mr. Broadhurst—* John Anderson.” 
Air, Miss Goodall—* Bid me discourse” —( Twelfth Night.) wera 
Fantasia, Harp, Miss Sharp—Bochsa. 
Anthem, Miss Stephens and Miss Goodall—“ Hear my prayer,” (ac- 
companied on the Organ by Sir George Smart.)— Kent. 
Aria, Madame Ronzi De Begnis—“ Una voce poco fa”—( Ii Barbiere 
di Seviglia. )— Rossini. 
Glee, Miss Stephens, Miss Goodall, Mr. Terrail, Mr. Horncastle, 
_ and Mr, Phillips—“ Blow, gentle gales” —¢ The Slave. )— Bishop. 
Quintetto, Madame Ronzi, Miss Goodall, Mr. Sapio, Signor Placci, 


_ and Signor DeBegnis—“ Oh ! guardate che accidente!”—( Ii Turco 
in Italia.) — Rossini, 
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PART Il. 


Quartetto Pastorale, Madame Ronzi De Begnis, Mr. Terrail, Mr. 
Sapio, and Signor De Begnis, con Coro— L’Asia in faville”— 
(Aureliano in Palmira. )— Rossini. 

Air, Miss Stephens— Qn the Banks of Allan Water.” 
Aria, Signor De Begnis—“‘ Amor, perche mi pizzichi”—(1/ Turco in 
Italia. )— Rossini. 
Fantasia, Corno Obligate, Signor Pazzi— Puzsi. 

Duetto, Madame Ronzi De Begnis and Signor de Begnis—“‘ Io di 

tutto”—(I due pretendenti delusi. )— Mosca. 

Recit. and Air, Mr, Sapio— Orynthia”—( Noble Outlaw. )— Bishop. 
Terzetto, Mr. Sapio, Signor Placci, and Signor de Begnis—“ La 
mia Dorabella”—( Cosi fan Tutte.)—Moxart. 

Finale to It Tancredi, Madame Ronzi De Begnis, Miss Goodall, Mr. 
Terrail, & Mr. Sapio, con Coro— Fra quei soavi palpiti” — Rossini. 
At the Piano Forte, Sir George Smart. 


It is not a little singular, that in 3 country which encourages by 
the largest. expenditure of any in the world, the cultivation and 
practice of music, we should be able to cite the arrangements at 
two concerts—the one held at the house of one of the first of its 
nobles—at neither of which was there performed one composition 
the production of a native or with English words—nor at the 
Duke of Devonshire’s, a nobleman who aspires to give the tone to 
the taste of the noblesse, was there an English person engaged, either 
to xing or conduct!* We pledge ourselves that these examples are 
not selected, but they were really the first two concert cards of this 
season that presented themselves out of a heap. This speaks vo- 
lumes. When such facts are producible, the empire of foreign music 
isall but established. We must point attention to the variety of styles 
contained in the selection numbered 5. This presents a model of 
what a concert ought to contain, and has ons only fault, the common 


* Let not this be considered as any proof of the want of ability in our con- 
ductors, for we observe, and a curious fact it is, that several 
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errér of all concerts—it is too long. No pérformantée otight ever to 
last above att hour and a half, or two hours at the utmost: 

We have so often advérted fo the causes of this change, that we 
shall only repeat fixed opinions in réviting them anew. But we 
cannot help. pointing out to our native composers that most 6f what 
has beer done by the great composers of other nations, has’ been’ 
effected by melody speaking to’ the tender affections. In spité of the’ 
grandeur of Mozaart’s orchestral combinations, (and the works 
of Mozart have gone further in effectuating the change thaii thdse 
of any other or all other masters,) these ate the qualities that make 
him so popular. Rossinr adds lightness’ atid’ sprtightlinéss tb 
melody. But if we want a national illustration of the fact, we' 
need only turn to Moone’s Irish’ Melodies, and What’ are bettér 
still, his National Airs. Melody speaking to the tender affections Was 
thence entered all hearts and won for him all his renown: 

Now we do not mean to depreciate (we could not indeed were we 
so weak as to desire it) the English glee, the species' of writing to’ 
which the attentién of our composers has been chiefly addressed. 
But being derived from’ the ecclesiastical stylé of writifig; it still’ 
often partakes of the gravity of its origins Vatiety i¢ too cott* 
monly wanting, and our composers must, we fear, in‘ justive'to'them- 
selves as well as in obedience to the progression‘ of the age, coricéde 
a little of their predilections (however jast: these be)’ if they would 
prevent the total departure of the public regard ftom them. We 
are certainly in this respect too national, and’ the effects are visible. 
It isin vain to say that it ought to be otherwise: We must’ take 
things as we find them, and unless our composers will' cultivate: 
light and airy and captivating melod y—will adapt it to the exprés- 
sion of tender passion—will vary the combinations and throw them: 
into air and duet*—the contest, it is to be apprehended, will soot be 


* Cursory enquirers will scarcely be brought to credit how few, how very 
few English songs’ have risen to a high estimation, taken as compositions 
for the orchestra or the stage, within the last twenty-five years. The 
following lit will be found to include nearly all. 
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over.” It is not alone the taste in music that is changed, The 
change must. be looked for by those who would sink down to the 
real cause, in the inclinations and affections of mankind. . It is one 
almost necessarily incident to the growth of opulence and luxury. 
It is observable in all the arts of life. How then can it be expected 
that our music is to stand immutable, amongst those revolutions 
which affect all that is about us; and consequently all that is, 
within us? 

From this inevitable digression we return to the private concerts. 
It might be thought a necessary consequence of their frequency, 
that the attendance on public music should fall away, and perhaps 
such may be one of the facts which account: for the dissolution and 
suspension of two such Concerts asthe Vocaband the City Amateur. 
But this is not the sole cause. All things wear out; and though 
many would continue to subscribe and to attend, because they have 
subscribed and attended for a series of years, there are more, it is 
probable, who would decline their subscriptions in mere weariness 
and mere desire of novelty. This too is one of the accompanying 
signs ofthe times. In the struggle between love of habit and love of 
change for ascendancy over our minds and condact—the former will 
be weakened and the latter acquire new force in proportion to the 
number of objects that solicit our attention. Old associations will 
gradually lose their influence from constantly passing to new scenes, 
new thoughts, and new images; the love of variety will super- 
sede-all other impressions, by rendering them less deep and less im- 
portant, And it is opulence that gives us the command of this power 
of mutation. 

There is also another cause which is connected with the nightly 
succession of benefit concerts. We enumerated in our last year’s sketch 
the arrangements for one month. This year however has exceeded the 
last both in the number and duration of the period in which they 
take place: they began and will, we conceive, probably end much 
later. Mr. Joan Cramer eyen has announced a morning per- 


Thus the list shrinks down to about haif a dozen. Many however have been 
written, which either from the indifference of conductors, or from the disincli- 
nation of singers to study and try new things, have not been so much heard as 
they deserve. Smitn’s Battle of Mohenlinden—Kwarton’s There be none of 
beauty’s daughters—Horsiex’s Tempest, and Beare’s Brutus, deserve to be 
yanked with the classical songs of our age. Duets are even more rare. 
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formance, for which we can only account by his being unable to fix 
an evening sufficiently carly in the season to secure himself an open 
night.* . Bethis, however, as it may, itis well known that every pro- 
fessor has friends attached to him by connections, made either in the 
general way of acquaintance, by teaching, or by assisting at private 
music. » This compels, as it were, many to a certain expenditure, 
while obligations on the contrary side, not less frequently occasion 
a gratuitous distribution of admissions, which are sufficient to satisfy 
the, musical appetite of a large proportion. Thus are two consider- 
able bodies of the musical public, or of those who are seen at con- 
certs, cut off from the support of established concerts, such as those 
we have named. Indeed when we consider the circumstances con- 
nected with the music of the metropolis, we scarcely wonder at the 
declension. The nobility, and those who affect the style and society 
of that caste, are to be found no where but at the Opera and the 
Antient Concert. The oratorios and the benefits open such wide 
doors for the million that they admit almost all the adventitious sup- 
porters of music, when music is only to be purchased at so dear a 
ptice.. This costliness we look upon to be a main cause of ex- 
clusion. For if three members of a family are desirous to be pre- 
sent at a subscription concert for the season, it swallows a sum which 
most persons of middle rank would be likely to consider as large to 
be expended upon a single source of amusement. 

From these limited entertainments we turn to the Oratorios, be- 
cause they present an intermediate station as it were, between the con- 
cert room and the theatre. Oneof the capital circumstances attending 
these performances this season, has been the suppression of compe- 
tition, by the proprietor, M. Boonsa, taking the Drury-lane as 
well as the Covent-garden house. The performances were held in 
February at the one, and in March at the other. What the future 


* It is to be regretted that Mr. Cramer should have chosen the morning of 
the day fixed for Mrs. Saimon’s evening concert. Since the text was written both 
have taken place, and the evening was decidedly injured by the morning 
performance. Mr.Czamen’s and Mrs. Satmon’s connections lie in the very 
same circle. How was it to be expected that the same persons would go to a 
Jong morning concert, and again be present at an evening performance of the 
same cast? We regret tosee distinguished artists thus clashing, but as Mr. 
Cramer’s concert was announced long afer Mrs.Saumon’s, and as the 
mornings are so much less occupied than the evenings, it argues a little want of 
gallantry on the part of the great pianist towards the first of English vocalists. 
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effects upon the amusements of the town may be, we do not venture 
to anticipate, but that such a precaution on the part of M. Bocnsa 
is fully justified both by the past and present seasons, catinot be 
denied. The oratorios bad been given upas profitless by Sin Geonce 
Smart and Mr. Bisnor, professors perfectly capable of deciding 
that point, both by ability and experience. The receipts of the 
present season have not (it is confidently stated) more than secered 
the proprietor against loss, even if they have done so mach. If then 
competition being shut out, such is the result, no jast censuré can 
attach to the judgment which has pri arcs in honest and ne- 
cessary precaution. 

With respect te performers a scledttoirs; there was an obvious 
conciliation of national esteem, by the predominance of English 
singers and English music. As M. Bocnea is situated, and in the 
state of opinion, this was certainly no less judicious. There was also 
a more marked attention to propriety in the arrangement of the 
pieces than was observable in the incongruous admixture of sacred’ 
and profane, upon which we some time since thought it right to 
remark with; the asperity it deserved. The great novelties of the 
season were— 

Cyrus in Babylon, 
The Lady of the Lake—both by Rossini, but translated into English, 
And Palestine, by Dr. Crotch: 

The list of singers included almost all:'the native names-of eminence, 
with. the exception of Me. Vavcuan—Mavame Campowese,: 
Mapvame Buxeaats, and Sicyor Curtont, being almost the only 
Italians engaged. Ma. MoscHeces, the great pianist, played con- 
certos. Mapame Bouewnt failed, and asa singer has indeed: but. 
slight claims to notice in the present-state of the art. Thus then the 
principal fact appears to be, the effect’ of opinion in bringing about 
the partial restoration of English music and English performers, toge- 
ther with the care displayed in the separation of the grave and lighter 
parts of the performances. These improvements argue a conviction 
not only of the moral necessity, but that such a deference was actually 
demanded by tlie state of public sentiment. Still however the pro- 
prietor is no gainer. To what is this.attributable? We reply, with- 
out hesitation, to the enormous expences entailed by the extravagant 
engagements of singers, and by the variety and numbers employed. 
This comes of the rage for excess. The public have been taught: to 
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believe that they must not oaly hear the finest talent, but all the talent 
in the country at once. Hence concerts protracted to such a length 
that the audience departs supersaturated with music, and fatigued to 
the extremity of wearisomeness by long sitting and overworn atten- 
tion. Hence too the indisposition to repeat an amusement so richly 
but at the same time so irksomely excessive. These objections are 
the acknowledged ruin of public music, but still they are not cor- 
rected, because any bill of fare, which promises a degree of enjoyment 
so moderate that the mind could easily entertain and luxuriate in all 
the contents, would now be thought bare and meagre, excite no 
wonderment, and therefore little attendance. But some new means 
myst be devised, for the present plan, it is clear by the results, is ex- 
hausted.. We are inclined to think absolute cessation for a time 
would be most likely te restore the palled and languid appetite of 
the public. 

Tus Kine’s Tueatas has this season been under the avowed 
conduct of a committee of noblemen. The disappearance of such 
prodigious sums as have fer so long a course of years been lavished 
upon furnishing an Italian opera to the English public, though per- 
haps quite adequately accounted for by the embarrassments of the 
first managers for want of capital, by the consequent improvident 
steps, to speak in the mildest terms, taken to procure funds and 
hy legal litigations, yet had left such doubts upon the possibility of 
any individual undertaking the concern without contracting at the 
same time for his own utter ruin, that such an interposition of influ- 
ence and power might well seem indispensable. How far such a 
scheme of management accords with the public interests is however 
a doubtful point—because there are facts strong enough to encourage 
a belief that this influence is in many instances substituted for that 
determination to make excellence the attraction, which. ought to be 
the governing principle of all public entertainments. That the amuse- 
ment is far more costly than it ought to be, has long since been de- 
monstrated*—whether it has been gradually declining or ascending, 
the materials for forming a judgment we are now about to submit, 
will decide. 

The new performers engaged this season have been Sicnoe 
Porto, Signor Retna, and Sicnora Ciranin1; Mapame Came 


* See Musical Magazine and Review, Vol. 1, page 250, ef seq. 
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PORESE, Signor pe Beenis, and Mapame Ronzt pe Beonts, 
Sianors Curioni and Puacct, Sianora Caravont, Mapame 
Geaztant, with the occasional assistance of Mapame Vestris, 
forming the strength of the vocal corps. Sicxror Porto is a base. 
His voice is very fine, being of ample volume, round in tone, exten- 
sive in compass, and tolerably flexible. His intonation is more 
correct than that of the generality of Italian bases, and his style 
masterly. Signor Retna is not above a third rate, and conse- 
quently has no title to particular description. SigNora CLARint 
and Graziani are the pis aller of an Italian Theatre, and may pair 
off with Signors Rica and D1 Giovannt. 

Mapame Boreonpto indeed appeared in January in a SLocesiea" ~ 
Tancredi, but she was totally deficient in all the qualifications of a 
singer of the first class, and sunk immediately. 

Towards the latter end of May, Signor Garcta played: Otello for 
Signor Curtont’s benefit, and subsequently. His abilities as a 
singer are well known, but he appears to be fast approaching that 
period, when florid execution is found necessary to cover the havoc 
which time makes in the voice. He still however possesses great 
volume when he exerts himself, but that power over the entire con- 
duct of the tone which proves its obedient ductility, the great test 
of fine singing, is fast departing. 

So much for the new engagements. The operas given have been 

La Clemenza di Tito* oo Mozart 

La Gazza Ladra . . oe « » » « Rossunt 
Tancredi . . ee lid teosd Mow tigi 

La Donna del Lage 0 8) ie olyrersods er 

Le Nozze di Figaro . . - + . . . . Mozart 
Elisa e Claudio . . . - » « « Mercapante 
Otello ie ae Ross1n1. 

La Donna del Lago oni Elisa e Claudio hate then been the only 
novelties. This is not all. La Clemensza di Tito and Figaro are ex- 
quisite compositions, but they have been so often and so long before 
the public, that their adoption rather bespeaks an indolent contented- 
ness with that which is nearest at hand, than a search after variety 
and excellence, the most likely to be relished by the audience. ‘Elisa 


* This opera was said to be got up pro tempore before the arrival of 
Sienors Reina, and Po to, and Mapame Borconpio. © 
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¢ Claudio was heard only to be condemned, and the support of the 
season has lain upon La Donna del Lage, for La Gasza Ladra, 
never very popular, was worn threadbare. There has been by much 
too much of Rossin1, to the abandonment of all the great composers, 
Mozart excepted: And here we must connect with the first-named 
piece the fine performance of Mapame Rowz1 pe Beenis, to whose 
talent its favourable reception is so materially, indeed we may say so 
entirely owing. Never perhaps did any singer so rapidly improve 
in a change of style as this lady, and we feel called upon to modify 
an opinion we formerly ventured, we now perceive, to give some- 
what prematurely, as to her power of becoming a serious singer. She 
has corrected the imperfection of her tone, that infantine quality in 
her upper notes, very considerably, and has informed her whole man- 
ner with dignity. She is as she ever was, “instinct with feeling,” 
and in the application of her understanding to the sublimer subjects 
of passionate expression, she has shewn as much versatility of talent 
as acateness of sensibility. We cannot admit that she has yet reached 
the majesty, the true elegance, or the refinement of that most exqui- 
sitely refined creature, Mapame Camporese; but after what 
Mapame be Beents has accomplished in the last few months, she 
ought to have credit for possessing those faculties of mind, by which 
principally, eminence is attained, 

The season has been, we are told, very successful in a pecuniary 
point of view, and Mr. Esers has again engaged the King’s Theatre 
for the next two years. Weare afraid, however, that it must result 
from the facts developed in our enquiry, that fashion and favor more 
than vigor or judgment in the conduct of the entertainments, must 
be allowed to be the cause of success. We have seen that little 
novelty has been sought, and of that little, whether in the pieces or 
the performers, by far the greater portion has been thought unworthy 
of support even by auditors disposed to look with so friendly an eye 
upon the exertions of the noble managers. The inference is inevi- 
table. The proofs of a feeble and inferior administration, (so far 
as excellence is concerned) are thus but too firmly established. To 
the progress of music in this country, the management of the opera 
is highly important, for of late years, as we have before said, it has 
ruled in a great. degree, and must always rule the general taste. The 
performers, the music, glide through all gradations, from the stage 
of the King’s theatre down to a provincial concert, and to the varias 
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tions which little Misses play as their exercises. In every point then, 
both as being by far more costly than it ought, and as being in- 
ferior in its conduet, the King’s Theatre presents a fit subject for the 
expression of the public disapprobation, and although it is highly 
praiseworthy, nay even patriotic, in the sense of the word in which 
the encouragement of art may be said to be patriotism, for a few 
noblemen to undertake the conduct of an establishment of such a 
nature, yet, when the indalgence necessarily implied by their rank, 
opulence, and connection, is but a veil to cover extravagant charge 
and: imperfect arrangements, their interposition becomes an evil 
rather than a goou. Aad in this light, notwithstanding the respect 
with which the motives of the noble committee can but be regarded, 
the public must, we are afraid, come to view their management of 
thie Opera House during the present season. 

Descending from the Italian Opera to our great English Thea- 
tres, we must first remark that no advancement has been made 
this season towards the creation of a correct taste for the genuine 
musical drama. Nor has any new addition of importance been made 
to the performers, if we except Miss Paton, of whom we have spo- 
ken elsewhere. Miss M. Tree continues to rise in the general esti- 
mation—Miss Srernens retains her supremacy. Miss Povey’s 
natural powers are universally admitted, but she indicates little of 
the energy which leads to sudden distinction. Mn. Pearman, at 
Covent Garden, is a living proof of the dearth of exalted ability ; 
and the performance of Ma. Branam, at Drury-lane, presents only 
the magnificent remaios of that mighty fabric of nature and art 
which his singing once exhibited, falling daily into the cureless de- 
cay time so rapidly brings about, when the decline has once com- 
menced. 

While we thus cast a rapid glance over the catalogue of existing 
talent, we can but be surprised, cultivated as music now is, at the 
slow rise of superior attainment. To tarn for a moment back to the 
orchestra singers, Mrs. Satmon still remains the first of English 
vocalists for brilliancy and beauty of tone, and for perfection of 
polished execution. Next to her stands Miss Goopau1, remarka- 
ble for a sweet and elegant style, for the purity of her public man- 
net, as for her goodness in private life. We seldom hear Mass 
GoovaLt without finding some marks of improvement. Muss 
Travis fills her place at the Antient Concert with increasing favour, 
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though she is seldom heard except in the circle which that establish- 
ment embraces and nourishes. Miss Carew, who has considerable 
ability, appears to have quitted the stage, and she is rising as an or- 
chestra singer. The hand of time falls lightly upon Mr. Vaucaan, 
whose chaste and unambitious perfection seems to protect him against 
the wear and tear of the passions, and the consequent exertion that 
destroys the dramatic singer. To Ma. Knyverr we may apply the 
same observations. Mr. Tearait is becoming more prominently 
forward and meritoriously so. Mar. Sapiois unquestionably aman 
of no ordinary ability, and he ranks high in the general estimation. 
With less of the power from natare and science Mra. Brauam once 
possessed, with more dramatic strength but less polish than Mar. 
VauGuan, he has a manner of his own, as diversified us pleasing. 
He is energetic, manly, and often touching—and these qualities, 
with the elegance of his exterior, have won for him very deservedly 
the approbation of both the fashionable and the scientific auditor. 
Perhaps no professor is so universally sought, for you find him as 
mach with the admirer of the foreign as of the English school, as 
much in public as in private concerts. Mr. Bettamy and Mr. 
Save remain the standard bass singers of the principal establish- 
ments—and Ma, Keuuner this year has been more heard than 
heretofore. A young professor (we believe from the neighbourhood 
of Bath) a Ma. Puitvies, is also rising into notice; and the corps 
of glee singers, in private concerts especially, enjoys a most useful 
acquisition in Mr, Horncaste, a tenor—who possesses a philoso- 
phical as well as a scientific understanding of bis profession. 

We have thus glanced through almost every institution for the 
practice of art, and have noticed all that we consider worthy of 
particular examination, except the state of instrumental performance. 
The violin, the flute, and the piano forte, with the addition of Mr. 
Puzzi’s playing on the horn, have been the prominent solo instru- 
ments. The first, perhaps, has not been so much thought of as 
during the two preceding seasons, when the importation of distin- 
guished violinists was at its height. Mr. Kigsewetrer has been 
in England, but for some reason unknown to us, has not performed 
much in public. Let not this circumstance, however, be taken as 
detracting from his universally acknowledged lofty elevation. Mr. 
NicHouso» fully sustains the reputation of his instrument, and the 
piano forte has a host of champions. Mu. Cramer, Mar. Kavx- 
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Brenner, Ma. Moscueces, Mr. Neate, and Ma. Porter, are 
all concerto players of the very highest perfection. Mas. Anper- 
son, Miss Bissett, and Miss Buckwatp, are much and justly 
esteemed wherever heard, which, however, is far oftener in private 
than in public assemblies. Mr. Puzzi’s performance is not less 
beautiful than popular. It is impossible to conceive any thing more 
perfect, whether the tune, the execution, or the general expression be 
considered. He is consequently in great demand. The harp, though 
scarcely so often heard, as it seems to us, this year, as heretofore, can 
have lost no ground while sustained by such professorsas M. Bocusa, 
M. Dizi, and Miss SHarr. The fire and facility of the first, the 
fine tone and elegance of the second master, and the general suavity 
and grace of Miss Suarp, are sufficient securities against any lapse of 


‘interest, while the intrinsic attributes which the instrument itself 


possesses, insures its footing in the houses of the opulent. On the 
violoncello Mr. Linpuey has no rival, but he will have a succes- 
sor in his son, if the confidence of this young professor. were equal to 
hismerit. DeaGonettTI remains supreme, and uses his instrument 
as Jupiter his bolts—now hurling the thunder, and now glancing the 
innocuous lightnings of heaven—for thus only can we describe the 
alternate succession of his powerful and delicate execution. Upon 
the whole, it appears to us that the relish for instrumental perform- 
ance is increasing, and the number of publications that attach accom- 
paniments to the piano forte, assures us that our estimation is just. 
If any one circumstance more than another bespeaks the diffusion of 
a real loveand knowledge of music, we should say this is that parti- 
cular fact. 

Concerning the state of composition, we flatter ourselves little can 
be added to the information our volumes contain ; and if our readers 
will do us the justice to examine the contents of any one of them, we 
trust they will be satisfied we do not make an immoderate assump- 
tion, when the number of pieces reviewed, the diversity of styles, the 
variety of composers, the instruments, and the general information, 
are taken into account. 

It remains then for us only to request attention for a short time to 
the single matter of moment we have left untouched, and for which we 
have reserved the last place in our essay. We allude to the esta- 
hlishment and opening of the Rovat Acapemy or Music—an in- 
stitution that, both as concerns the profession and the art and the 
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national character, must be alike interesting to the musician and to 
the country at large. 

The Committee has published its Report, and as the document is of 
so much consequence, we have delayed our publication a few days in 
' order togive it a place. 


—_—ES 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 2d JUNE, 1823. 


1. By the Rules and Regulations for the management of the Royat Aca- 
pemy or Music, it is established that the Committee shall make an annual 
Report to the Directors of the Institution. 

2. The Committee now to perform this duty, which they cannot 

their ions to the Directors on the 


this country. It is hoped, and confidently hoped, that in this new wra, and 
from this new establishment, musicians in every branch will be 
worthy to be classed with the greatest names which adorn the annals of the 
rival countries of 

3. The object and views of the Institution have been repeatedly stated in the 
various addresses given to the public. They stand recorded in the Rules and 
Regulations themselves. Ly arb mney "4! aah ray vay sore 
of time, and it appears to the that it would be no less useless to 
dwell on the many and important advantages which with confidence may be 
expected to be derived from such an Institution. That the Directors and sub- 
ee ee > re ae Academy is proved by the 
liberality of their subscriptions, and it is into their hands alone that this Report 
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which a correct statement will be given) are sufficient to enable the Com- 
mittee to proceed on the present limited scale, until a more beneficial 
conviction of its importance shall be produced on the public mind by a display 
of the talent which the Royal Academy of Music now cultivates and will soon 
roduce. 


5. In the full confidence that the Court of Directors will see the propriety , 
of the limitation of extent of the establishment to the means of carrying it on, 
the Committee proceed to submit, for the information of the Directors, a state- 


ment of their up to the present period. 
6. As the Eooe-ar Ghitied ot cameitt cous, Oh ast suggestion of 


establishing this Academy of Music originated with Lord . His 
Lordship, witnessing the advantages of such Institutions y and more 
particularly in Italy, where his public duties had called him, had long reflected 
on the benefit he would confer, should he succeed in establishing the means of 
ring a regular musical education in his native country. In the different 
states of Italy and France this object is not deemed unworthy of the care of 
Government itself, but in England ne hope of such assistance could be enter- 
tained, and his Lordship was therefore compelled to look for the completion of 
his views to the liberality of a generous and enlightened public. ‘To authorize 
on sega & oF lic, two General Meetings of the Patrons of Music were 
called. At the first, the views of his Lordship being approved, a Committee 
ee att, oie and to prepare such rules and regulations as 
might be most ucive to carry the plan into execution with effect. 
At the , the Rules and Regulations were considered and amended, and 
they are those by which the Institution is now governed. At this second 
Meeting some further steps were taken. The Court of Directors was formed, 
Trustees and Visitors were elected, and a Committee were chosen, with whom, 
een the control of the Directors, should rest the executive authority in the 
nstitution. 
pe bid vested with authority by the Subscribers, the Committee eranenent 

e internal arrangements; and, as a preliminary step, an humble and dutiful 
‘application was made to his Majesty, requesting the distinguished honour of 
his Majesty’s name and support. With that kindness and manificence in coun- 
tenancing the progress of the Arts for which his Majesty is so deservedly 
famed, the request of the Committee was most graciously acceded to, and the 
incipient Institution assumed from that time the name of The Royal Academy 
of Music. 

8. It would be whilst treating of this period of the history of the institution 
an act of injustice, if the Committee did not notice and acknowledge with 

itude the intelligence and assiduity displayed by their Noble Chairman 

rp Burcuersn. His unceasing attention and unweared exertions, aided 
by his sf orang with similar establishments abroad, proved so advantage- 
ous, that before his Lordship left and in a period of scarcely six 
weeks from the first step taken to the formation of an Academy, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his views in a state of advancement, which promised a 
certain though distant success. 

9. Much, however, remained to be done ; and although the Committee well 
knew what was expected from 8 pd were compelled to proceed with 
caution, from the limited means which they had at their disposal. By a rash 
or preci step, the whole might have been endangered ; and the Com- 
mittee therefore resolved that no expense, unless imperiously called for, should 
be incurred, till the funds to discharge it should be realized, Hence, and not 
from any want of exertion, arose the delay in opening the Academy, a delay 
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which, as the Committee have reason to believe, occasioned some surprise and 
some discontent. ) 

10. But although, in appearance, no progress was at that time made, the duty 
of the Committee was not neglected. Active measures were pursued to increase 
’ the list of subscribers; and as soon as the increase of that list would authorise it, 
the house in which this meeting is held was engaged. In the selection of the 
house, the Committee con look for the approbation of the Directors. 
It unites, with the convenience of situation for those who almost daily superin- 
tend, and for the Professors, whose time is of so much value, a reasonableness 
of price which scarcely could have been expected in the outskirts of the metro- 
polis. It possesses, too, the indispensable property of being capable of separa- 
tion, by which all communication between the parts of the building allotted to 
the and female branches of the institution is completely cut off. As upon 
this point some malevolent observations have been heard, the Committee earn- 
estly invite the Directors to examine the disposition made, and they will be 
happy to adopt any suggestion, should further precautions be necessary, or in- 
deed appear at all possible. 

11. It is well known that there exists not a profession whose members are 
more exposed to species of ion than that to which the pupils of 
the Academy have devoted ematiielt sia quegerton to the peril should be 
the of guarding the tender mind, by a sound, moral, and religious 
education. It became, therefore, an i duty with the Committee, care- 

example must have a material effect 
children entrusted to their care. After much 


of the female department was much more difficult. In addition to the neces- 
sity of an uablemished reputation, and of ability for the charge, it was import- 
ant to find seooteaiar’ eee ee when a might be an example to 
the s her care. acquaintance which some of the 
pent ape the Committee had had of Mee Wade’s merits, induced them to 
nominate her to the important charge. Mrs. Wade is the widow of the late 
Colonel Wade ; she has educated a numerous family with success, which au- 
thorized the expectation that in that lady the Committee had found united all 
the qualities they required. In as far as the Committee can judge from the 
short experience they have had, the selection has been most judicious. 

12. As soon as a place of reception was provided, instructors engaged, and 
sufficient funds collected to warrant a belief of stability, the Committee di- 
rected their attention to the reception of the pupils. ‘The number of candidates 
for admission amounted to sixty; but with the most anxious wish to extend 
the benefits of the institution, the Committee were obliged to limit the number 
of students to twenty. One boy more was added, who had the honour of 
being recommended by his Majesty. As the Directors will observe, this 
power of limitation was given to the © ttee, and the state of the funds ren- 
dered the exercise of it most . 

13. To the Committee it had further been entrusted to prepare a regulation 
as to the mode of ballot, which, however, could net be adopted without the 
previous sanction 6f a Court of Directors. The plan judged most advisable to 
follow was f:amed and approved, as the regulations prescribe, at a meeting 
held on the 19th of February. 

14. As some observations have been made on the conduct of the Com- 
mittee on this occasion, they trust they may be excused if, in their own defence, 
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they observe that they could not devise a more impartial mode of election, 
consistent with this great principle, that by talent, and talent alone, admission 
into the Academy can be secured. To prevent even the suspicion of undue 
influence, the names of the examining professors were concealed to the latest 
moment; and to guard against prepossessions, the names of the subscribers 
who recommended the candidates were unknown to those whose it was to 
class the children according to merit alone. With respect to the di of the 
candidates into classes, and affixing to each a number according to a scale of 
merit, the Committee have no hesitation in admitting, that it was done, not 
with a view of dictating, as has been charged upon them, but with that of 
giving information to the subscribers, who themselves had not or could not 
have an opportunity of judging of the comparative merits of the candidates. 
The arrangement was made previous to the examination, and consequcntly 
could not be meant to favour any child in particular. The information might 
be useful, and the Committee have reason, by the result of the election, to 
believe that it was so; but with this information before them, the subscribers 
were at full liberty to exercise their own judgment, by voting for the candidates 
they might prefer. ' 

15. Since this election, which took place on the 8th of March, the Com- 
mittee, by some trifling alterations, and by repairing the attics, have been 
enabled to accommodate eight more boys, and the same number of girls. 

16. It was a subject of much reflection, of what class of students this addi- 
tion should consist. The Committee felt a most anxious wish that they should 
have been elected by ballot, but the imperious necessity of increasing the 
funds claimed their attention, and forced them to admit only extra students or 
boarders, who pay a much larger sum for their education. In fact, had any 

ity existed, by the Rules and Regulations, that regular students must 
have been elected, the augmentation could not have taken place at all. 

17. The Directors are no doubt aware that it is expressly provided that 
there be no ballot in the case of extra students. A subscriber recommends, 
an examination takes place as to aptness and musical disposition, and the Com- 
mittee decide. In this case, as on the former occasion, the Committee attended 
to no claim but that which superior talent enforced. The candidates were 
numerous, and the solicitations in favour of some most urgent ; but painful as 
it was to refuse the applications of some of the most warm supporters of the 
Academy, and of intimate and attached friends, the Committee listened to no 
voice but that which superior merit at the examination forced to be heard. 

18. One important feature ia this Report must necessarily be the system of 
education pursued in the Academy. ‘The Committee cannot have the vanity 
to suppose that it is yet brought to perfection, but they trust no very material 
error exists. 

19. Their object is to give the pupils the benefit of a moral and religious 
education ; they are taught the principles of English grammar, to enable them 

i correctly ; and as the Italian language 
tance with it is considered as 
likely to be very beneficial to them; they also receive some instruction in 
arithmetic, and to these points is confined all the tuition given, except in such 
studies as are immediately connected with the profession of music, which 
course occupy much the largest portion of the time of the pupils. 

20. To ensure regularity, every pupil is furnished with a paper, on which 
marked the study in which the passing hour is 3 
mittee refer to these papers for an explanation of 
study pursued. 
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‘21. The Professors and Teachers, employed in the Academy, are as 
W3 


FOR THE BOYS. 


Hermony and Composition ......... Da. Crorcn. 
DOD nin the deic cebu 0.0sdit ose cts ERD. 
Piano-forte .....ccccccess Mr. Porter. 
Ditto Seceeeeseseses “eeeeeeeeseeee Mr. Haypon. 
Singing ....4+..ceccesecceeesess SIGNOR CRIVELLI. 
Violin eeeeeeeeeeweev eee eeeee Mar. F. Cramer. 
Ditto ...... Bede sa 646 db be eoseseee Mar. SpAGNoterti. 
Violoncello ........---- eoceseeese Mr. Linney. 
. Mr. Bocusa. 
Mr. Cooks, sen. 
Stenor Caravira. 
Signor Ciccaetti. 
- Mr. Goopwin. 


FOR THE GIRLS. 


Harmony and Composition ......... Dn. Crorcu. 

Ditto. cvcsvccsocccesssccsocceses Ma Loup. 

Piano-forte .....++seeeeeeeeeee0+ Mn. J. B. Cramen. 

Ditto cosccereccsoevsessccocecocse Ma, Buare. 

Ditto PPMP CORR EE HOO EEO EEE EEE Mapame Braatoi1. 

Ditto eee REPO ESTOS COST CTS eee ee Miss Apams. 

; SPCC e etree sees eeeeeesse Mapame Reenaupin. , 

7 ee Mr. Bocusa. 


arp 
Italian Language ........+++...... Signor CARavita. 
Ditto cone ccecccececcccessceeess SIGNOR CiccHETTI. 


Dancing ......0eeeseeeeeee++ee00 Monsizurn Finart. 
be oy pry . eocceesccees Mn. Goopwin. 
22. In this of the Professors the Directors are requested to observe, 
that at the head of every branch there stands a name of great eminence. To 
these the sole direction of that branch is entrusted, and they alone have the 
recommendation of the Assistant Professors. Thus in Harmony and Compo- 
sition, the Principal (Dr. Crotch) named Mr. Lord to prepare the younger 
boys and girls for his subsequent instruction. For the Piano-forte in the 
Female De Mr. John Cramer is solely ble, and by his.re- 
commen Mr. Beale, Madame and Miss Adams have been 
to classes which Mr. Cramer himself arranged. In like manner 

Mr, Potter, who Book ie sy of ae oy see in the Male 
Department, sel r. Ha as his Assistant. Committee, judgin 
solely by the progress which the children have made, are casows to eke ae 
favourable opportunity of expressing their entire satisfaction at the judicious 
recommendations made by Dr. Crotch, Mr. Cramer, and Mr. Potter; and , 
their earnest belief that their Assistants will soon rise to that eminence to 
which their assiduity, talent, and taste, entitle them. The names of the lead- 
ing Professors are so well known, and so justly celebrated, that nothing is left 
to the Committee to say, except to express therr approbation of the kind atten- 
tion they bestow, and. the sacrifices they make, in aid of the views of the 
subscribers. 

23.. Before this subject is dismissed, it may perhaps be proper to notice a 
practice which has been introduced into the Academy, aud which, being new 
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in this country, has been exposed to much observation. The Committee allude 
to that of several of the pupils practising their lessons in the same room at the 
same time. In justification of themselves in this arrangement, the Committee 
might plead, that unless oar ne and every girl had a room to themselves, or 
very nearly so, it could not be otherwise. * oad with the limited numbers of 
which the Academy at present consists, its impossibility must be apparent ; 
but this objection becomes perfectly ridiculous when it is applied to the numbers 
of which other seminaries of a similar nature consist, and to which it is hoped 
this may ultimately extend. But the Committee are more anxious to defend 
the measure than themselves, and have to state that in all the Conservatorios in 
Italy, from whence the most able Professors have sprung, this is the uniform 
custom, and so far from being prejudicial, it is universally allowed to be highly 
beneficial. It forces attention, it prevents the pupil from trusting to his ear, 
and obliges him to attend to his notes. ‘The opponents of the system in this 
country allow that it makes steady players ; but they assert that it is the de- 
struction of taste. The answer to this objection is evident. The taste of the 
Italians is universally acknowledged, and no practice introduced into the semi- 
naries which have produced their greatest can ee to that 
very quality, for which they are pre-eminently distinguished. 

24. The Committee are not aware that a intrusion on the time of 
the Directors is necessary. They have a feeling of satisfaction in the reflection 
that they have spared no pains in executing the duties they have undertaken, 
in which they will as in spite of the clamour which. disappointed ex- 
pectants of employment, the. unreasonable and consequently rejected ap- 


plications of parents, may occasion. ‘They lament that they cannot comply 


with the numerous applications for admission into all the eevee by 
the Rules and Regulations. They are aware. that by an in number of 
pupils, the undoubted benefits to be derived from the Academy would be much 


more e felt, but the means are wanting ; aud they conceive that it 
would regegerer: he bm <5 i nan by precipitation, to risk the existence 
of the Academy. As-the fands increase, the Establishment will be extended. 

25. To effect this most desirable object, the Committee trust to the exer- 


tions of the Directors and Subscribers, which they once more earnestly solicit. 
By Order of the Pee 
JAMES BSTER, 


Secrerary. 


We have now slight opportunity for remark, but it is but too appa- 
rent that this report* isin the first place apolegetical, and in the next, 
somewhat inthe toneof despair. ‘That such should be its characteris- 
tics, will be no matter of surprise. The Committee already begin to 
feel that they have neither conciliated the public nor the profession.t 
The first mistake will be found tobe recited in No.6, namely, in the self 
constitution of the governing body, and the concentration of all the 
power and nearly all the patronage in the Sub-committee. Had 


* We never recollect any public document drawn in so weak and slovenly 
a manner. In many not English. 

+ See paragraph No. 4.—In order to support our reasoning by reference 
to the Report, we have wumbered the paragraphs as affording the easiest mode. 
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the public been admitted toa share in the formation of the rules, 
the support we are confident would not lave been so limited—the 
principle would have been discussed, and it would have been seen 
whether the object. to be attained was generally considered to be 
worth the cost. ‘Such a discussion wou!d have established the insti- 
tution, or haye prevented the effort. The voice of the profession, 
whose interests are so deeply affected, would have been heard, and 
the public, we are bgld to say, would have consulted their experi- 
ence and their judgment, without regard to any prejudices they may 
be supposed to entertain. We proved in a former article* that the 
Directors must, ex necessitate rei, have been self created, and that it 
was scarcely possible the third chapter of the rules could have been 
complied with in the very first proceeding. We showed also not only 
how autocratical, but low oligarchical these transactions appeared. 
Now mark what follows. The fourth rule of Chapter 1V. of the 
original Regulations ordains the appointment of a Board of pro- 
fessors, to whom was to be “ entrusted the general direction of the 
musical education of the students.” This Board too was to be the 
intermediate organ between the Sub-committee and the Academy. 
A series of rules for its government was superadded, and very im- 
portant functions (as they then appeared) were included. It was 
even thought so momentous, that supplementary members were 
named, lest the business of the Academy should be interrupted “ by 
the absence from sickness or any other cause of the members of the 
Board.” After such note of preparation, the copy of a circular, 
which now lies before us, will probably be read with some astonish- 
ment—and this too uttered in so short, so very short a period, after 
the erection of this Board, to which was to be “ entrusted the general 
musical education of the students.” 
Royal Academy of Music, Hanover-square, 5th June, 1823. 

Sin—I am directed by the Committee of the Royal Academy of 
Music to acquaint you that ata general meeting of the Court of Direc- 
tors of the Institution, held here on Monday, the 2d of June, his 
Grace the Archbishop of York in the chair, it was resolved, that the 
Board of Professors should cease to exist. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
J, WEBSTER. 
* Vol, 4, page 386. 
um 2 
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The terms of thisdismissal can but be esteemed rather discourteous, 

and as the report is silent as to the cause, the worthy professors 
must have been somewhat amazed at their sudden extinction ; this 
however is of small account. We quote the fact only as one link in 
the chain of circumstances, which go far to prove either that the 
frathers of the regulations had but an incompetent understanding of 
their objects and duties, or that the infraction of many of these rules 
entails upon the management an equally suspicious character. 

We pass by the election of the students, merely observing 
that (as it seems to us) the reasoning in’ the report by no 
means meets the objections it purports to answer, and come 
at once to the system of musical education.—The list of pro- 
fessors (No. 21) will shew how completely our arguments in our 
former article, are borne out. The list first circulated, and which 
included no less than thirty-one professors of the highest emi- 
nence as instructors, from whom it was expressly stated that “ the 
extra-students will be allowed to point out the professor under 
whom they desire to be placed,” isnow cut‘down to ten, and their 
assistants. There is not a single native professor appointed in this 
national academy to teach English singing. This is exactly upon a 
par with the appointment of M. Bocusa to the office of secretary. 
Ten professors, it is true, are amply sufficient to instruct twenty-nine 
pupils ; but the inference which will be drawn is this: a scheme of 
uncalled for magnitude was formed—an invitation to the public held 
out which included all the imposing grandeur of a vast establish- 
ment ; and it immediately appears, by the earliest practical proceed- 
ings, that the apparatus is ponderous and overwhelming, and that the 
fixed expenditure is beyond the object. 

If then the ordination of rules only to be broken, the creation of 
professional supremacy only to be annihilated, and the nominal ap- 
pointment of professors who are not called upon to instruct—if 
these things do not speak with voice potential—if they do not con- 
firm the opinion we ventured to give, “ that the Committee of 
Management would learn by blundering ; and that the slight exer- 
tion of thought so visible, would make but an unfavourable im- 
pression upon the public,” the public has less discernment than we 
give them credit for possessing. 

The truth we fear will be found as we have apprehended, that the 
plan is radically faulty in planting an expensive permanent estab- 
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lishment far beyond the real purpose and the real necessity—in dis- 
carding the experience and the judgment of the profession, whose 
character and interest are deeply involved in the effects of such an 
institution, and in the virtual assumption of the whole power and pa- 
tronage by the sub-committee. Unless these forcible objections are 
done away, there is but too much ground to doubt the permanency of 
theestablishment. At present the expencealone will crush it—for it is 
not likely that the public will subscribe so large a sum for the education 
of a few musicians, under the superintending controul of less than a 
dozen amateurs. We do not wish to speak disrespectfully of the 
sub-committee. On the contrary, we entertain the deepest reverence 
for'their motives; but in discarding the assistance of professional 
judgment, they have cast away the safest compass by which they 
could have steered, and in the assumption of sach arbitrary powers, 
they have hazarded the estimation of that public, without whose 
assistance their exertions can be of little efficacy. 

Here then-our sketch is finished. All the particulars decidedly 
prove, that science is extending its influence every hour over a wider 
space. There is no indifference to art—no lack of patronage. On 
the contrary, the liberality of the British public is found sufficiently 
vast to embrace the talent, we may say, of the world, for an asylum 
and a support are rendered to genius come from where it may. And 
so we would have it. Bat we would use this fact asa stimulus to 
our own countrymen to try their utmost in the generous competition, 
and we would whet their courage and their activity by the fullest 
demonstrations of what they owe to themselves and to their country, 
by pointing out the praises and the rewards at present bestowed, and 
jastly perhaps bestowed, upon the foreign artist. We would have 
our countrymen emulate, not envy, those gifted individuals, who if 
the eminence attained by Bintincron, Branam, and Barrue- 
man, by Crotcn, Wester, the Creamers, Linpvey, and Mort, 
affords a fair example of what British talent can effect, are not 
endowed with stronger natural faculties than the natives of England. 
We love our country and countrymen well enough to wish them as 
exalted in art itself as they are in the generosity which knows how 
to-estimate and reward it. We would not have them exclude the 
foreigner—far from it, we would rather see them throwing open 
every avenue to exotic ability—but we confess the prejudice, if such 
it shall be thought—that we should glory in seeing them the victors 
in the noble contention. 








THE PROVINCIAL MEETINGS. 


We know not how long it is since the triennial mecting of the 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford Choirs became the foundation 
on which a grand musical festival, embracing the assistance of many 
principal metropolitan performers, was first established. Nor are 
we inclined at this time to take the trouble incident to a search after 
the beginning or the progress of similar undertakings, in various paris 
of the kingdom. Both have probably depended on the growth of 
population, the establishment of musicians, and the propagation of 
the love of the art in the several places, and therefore have been liable 
to considerable fluctuations. We now take up thesubject lxcanse it 
should appear that a new xra has commenced. The astonishing 
success of the Birmingham plan has operated and is strongly operating 
over the kingdom, and music, as the handmaid of charity, is likely 
to extend her beneficial aid to most of the permanent hospitals and 
infirmaries in England. In our article on the second Birmingham 
Masical Festival we endeavoured to enumerate the arguments in 
favour of the general adoption of such a plan for raising a part of the 
contributions necessary to the support of such benevolent institutions, 
and we have some reason to hope and to believe that our representa- 
_ tion has assisted in diffusing a knowledge of those advantages, and ori-. 
ginated a general desire of emulating theexample which the inhabitants 
of Birmingham, with a spirit and ability before unequalled, held out 
to the counties and great towns of the empire. So far as the charities 
are concerned, we may be pardoned for repeating, that such a plan 
affords a means of attracting domations from multitudes, who would 
never probably be brought by any other expedient to contribute a 
shilling, while, in so far as music is concerned, we consider concerts 
upon such a scale as the surest, and most subtle, and most powerful 
agents for diffusing the admiration of the art, not only by proving to 
those who would never enjoy any other opportunity of hearing such 
grand effects, to what magnificent heights music is capable of being 
carried, but also by keeping alive the memory and attention of those 
whe have occasional resort to the concerts of London, and by im- 
parting that strong stimulus which is only to be found in those tran- 
sactions in which the individuals themselves beara part. Sach an 
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association connects all who are present at local celebrations with the 
object and the circumstances. Such a festival becomes their own, 
and it is ten to one but even the most removed are drawn into the 
circle by the interest or the activity of friends, relatives, and acquaint- 
ances. We will venture to assert that no concert upon a great scale 
is ever given in a provincial town that does not impart a new ardour 
to the inhabitants, and music is sure to be cultivated for some time 
afterwards with augmented eagerness and satisfaction. The effects 
upon trade are not less visibly beneficial, and therefore whether re- 
garded as promoting the charities, the interests, or the pleasures of 
the place, such meetings are alike useful. Perhaps the greatest desi- 
deratum in political economy at this moment, is to find a means of 
promoting the active circulation of wealth, and therefore in a po- 
litical point of view we can but regard such agents of voluntary dis- 
_ tribation, as calculated to do mach general good. 

That we are not singular in these opinions, is proved by the pre- 
parations now making for Musical Festivals, wpon a grand scale, in 
the autama. Gloucester, York, Liverpool, and Birmingham,* are 
most actively employed in the most extensive arrangements. The 
meetings will take place at the following periods :— 

Gloucester, September 16, 17, 18. 

York, September 22, 23, 24, 25. 

Liverpool, September 29, 30, October 1, 2, 3. 
Birmingham, October 6, 7, 8, 9. 

The Gloucester meeting is that of the three choirs, and is under 
the joint conduct of Ma. Mutiow, the organist of the town, and 
Mr. Greatorex. Thescale we believe to be the same as on former 
occasions. 


YORK. 


The Festival at York is a newexperiment. Both the county and 
city are, however, mach devoted to music. The fifteenth anniver- 
sary of an amateur meeting, held sometimes in one and sometimes at 
another of the great towns, is just about te take place. This concen- 
tration of the lovers of art, if not singular in its object, is unique in 
its principle and execution, and is perhaps the most extended of any 
in the kingdom. Two morning concerts are given, and there will 


* A series of grand concerts; at Oxford, in announced for the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th of June. , — 
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probably be not Jess than a thousand auditors present who are gratui- 
tously admitted.* ’ ¢ 

On the first day there is a dinner, to which all amateurs and pro- 
fessors who choose to come are invited. The expences are borne by 
the gentlemen of the town where the concert is held. At Sheffield a 
New Hall is building, and next year the meeting will take place 
there. Such meetings recurring annually and kept up with such 
vast spirit, imply a love of the art not to be surpassed, and must tend 
matesjally to the institution of such grand exhibitions. as those now 
preparing. : 

- The coming Festival is for the benefit of the four infirmaries, and 
is under the patronage of the AnousisHor or York, (one of the 
finest judges of music, and one of the most steady promoters of the 
art this country can boast) Taz Deaw any Caarres, and indeed of 
nearly all the Nositiry and Gentry ofthecounty. It is at present 
only determined that the morning concerts should be held in the 
minster. The orchestra will be under the great tower, which is open 
from the top, and lighted from the four noble windows; the audi- 
ence will be placed in the immense nave, and the organ on the screen 
backs the whole. The band will consist of not less than one hundred 
and sixty instruments, and the chorus of two hundred and forty per- 
formers, exclusive of the principal singers. The morning concerts 
will probably be The Messiah, The Creation, and two miscellaneous 


* The selection of instrumental pieces for this year’s performances, are as 
‘ Gonna emphosienrte Gtner2, Beeth 
D Op. 87 Mozart. 


‘ Eb 28 Rombergh. 
vertures— Leonora 
Ruins of Athens Beethoven. 
Il Matrimonio segreto, Cimarosa. 
Pirro, Paer. 
Mahomed, Winter. 
Continuée, Fescas 
La Gazza Ladra, Rossini. 
L’ing anno felice, Rossini. , 
A chorus from Hanpet, Haypn, Mozart, and Beeruoven, will close 
each act, and the glees and airs to be taken by the amateurs are fixed the day 
assemble. there is no concert in the kingdom, 
not even the Philharmonic, of London, where the instrumental music is re- 
ve i ion. Nothing bespeaks so deep a love of music 
as this trait of judgment. ae 
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selections. The two evenings, miscellaneous. Mr. Greatorex 
will conduct, and Ma. F. Cramer lead the morning’s performances. 


LIVERPOOL. 


These Concerts will be conducted by Sin GeonGe Smart, whose 
election we understand was made in the most complimentary manner, 
the worthy professor not being at all apprized of the intention to call 
in the aid of his services till the choice was decided. 

The principal arrangements are made by a committee, the presi- 
dent of which is C. Lawnence, Esq. and the secretary J. Lanc- 
ton, Esq. Mr. F. Cramer will lead the morning performances. 
The vocalists already engaged are Mrs. Satmon, Miss Steruens, 
Miss Goopatt, Mesp. Camporese and Ronzi pe Beanis; 
Messas. Branam, Vaucuan, Knyvett, Poitiips, Bertamy, 
and Signor pe Beents. The band and chorus will be on the most 
extended scale, and assisted by the serpent and trombone players of 
the King’s household. The re-hearsal takes place Sept. 29. There 
will be a selection on the first morning (when the sermon is preached) ; 
in the evening a grand concert. Oct. 1. The Messiah—in the even- 
inga ball. Oct. 2. Beetrnoven’s Mount of Olives, and a selection 
from The Creation, &c.—in the evening a miscellaneous concert. 
Oct, 3. A grand miscellaneous sacred selection. The taste, experi- 
ence, and general knowledge of musical style the conductor pos- 
sesses, will ensure the choice of the finest compositions in the miscel- 
Janeous parts. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The condactors of the Festivals in this town pursue their object 
like conquerors, who having attained the highest reputation, are 
determined to leave nothing undone or untried, that can secure the 
permanency of the fame they have achieved. And in truth when 
such competitors enter the field as York and Liverpool present, they 
must not be content with what lies within the reach of ordinary 
abilities, if they would retain their supremacy. 

It is known that Hts Masesry, at the last meeting, sent down 
some of thechoicest professors of his household band. On the present 


occasion Tue Kine graciously permitted the use of his name as 
Patron. 
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The next step was to secure the finest talent, not that the kingdom, 
but that the world affords. Mapame CaTAvant was writien to, and 
she has most handsomely replied, that the Birmingham Meeting 
being under the patronage of the King, and having become the first 
in Europe, she will certainly lend her best services, leaving all 
stipulations as to remuneration to the conductors. Nor, we believe, 
is this endeavour to enlist the talent of the continent the only effort 
of the kind. The same care that has thus sought out this pre-emi- 
nent singer will extend to every other part of the engagements, 
which are not in so complete a train as to admit of publication. 

With tespect to novel selection, we understand a new oratorio, to 
be called ‘* The triumph of Gideon,” the music of which is- selected 
from.W1nTeER’s “ Fimoteo,” has been prepared. The poetry is by 
the Rev. —— Wess, the gentleman who so successfully adapted 
words to Haypn’s Seasons; for the last festival. This beautiful 
composition will also be repeated, and the other selections will be 
most carefully made. Mr. Greatorex will conduct, and the 
whole patronage of the county, it needs scarcely be said, will wait 
upon such an institution, and indeed the call will probably be 


obeyed by residents of taste from the most distant parts of the 
. kingdom. 


Such are the efforts and 


such the effects of the example of the 
amateurs of Birmingham. 


It constitutes not only a part of the 
nature of such a noble enthusiasm as they have shewn in the cause 
and combination of charity and of art, but perhaps its strongest 
characteristic, to delight in the diffusion of principles so elevated 
and so generous. The flame has, we see, already spread very 
widely, and we most cordially hope, and indeed we anticipate, that 
the time is not far distant when every county in the kingdom will 
perceive how rapidly the advancement of science, how greatly the 
objects of charity, and how indefinitely the general happiness are 


promoted by such an application and such an union of ability and of 
benevolence in the prosecution of art. 
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OPERA. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I am at length tempted to accept the invitation which has been re- 
peatedly held out in your Review, and especially in a letter ‘* on the 
means of giving an Opera to the English,” printed in your third 
volume, wherein it is expressly stated, that “ the first step to this de- 
sirable object,” is “a public discussion of the question, and the pre- 
paration of the general mind for the change, by the assistance of the 
periodical literature of the country.” IfI flatter myself that I can at 
all aid the intent, I am chiefly incited to the hope by the hints I have 
_ gathered from reading foreign works upon the stfucture Opera. 

I might perhaps be allowed to take the absurdity of the English 
construction, as it now stands, to be admitted universally ; but it 
seems to me easy to refute by a single argument, which indeed has 
been already touched on in the notices in your publication, all that is 
commonly urged against the musical drama. The vulgar objection 
(for though begun and supported by authors of celebrity, vulgar 
I must still hold it to be) is neither more nor less than that “ the whole 
piece is sung.”* Now I would ask what is there in this arrangement 
more improbable or more repugnant to common sense, than the pers 
petual changes from dialogue to singing, which constitute English 


* Sr, Evremonp was the first who broached this doctrine. He says, - 

** There is another thing in Operas so contrary to nature, that I cannot be 
reconciled to it, and that is, the singing of whole piece, from beginning to end, 
as if the persons represented were ridiculously matched, and had agreed to treat 
in music both the most common and most important affairs of life. Is it to be 
imagined that a master calls his servant, or sends him on an errand, singing? that 
one friend imparts a secret to another, singing ? that men deliberate in council, 
singing ? that orders in time of battle are given, singing ? and that men are 
melodiously killed with swords and darts?—Works of Mons. St. Evremond, 
vol, rr. 84, in a letter to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, quoted by Sir 
lawkins, in his preliminary discourse to his History of Music. It is 
singular it should never have occurred to this objector that for the dramatis 
persone to arrange their dialogues in blank verse or ix rhime, according to the 


construction of French plays, is quite as far removed from the usages of com- 
mon life as for them to sing. 
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Operas? Nay, I am prepared to support the assertion, that there is 
much less to startle the mind in the supposition that music is the 
natural language of the dramatis personz of an Opera, taking Opera 
as it were in the light of a country, and the characters as the natives— 
than in the causeless transitions we now tolerate. The one indeed 
proceeds upon a principle, the other has no principle at all. The 
one is at least consistent with itself—the other neither accords with 
itself nor with the usages of life. I maintain, therefore, without fear 
of contradiction, that the legitimate Lyric or musical drama, regu- 
larly conducted by means of recitative and air,presents no such revolt- 
ing or absurd objections as the English construction of occasional 
dialogue and air. This argument I contend is sufficient ; but I shall 
endeavour to carry conviction further by usages, reasonir.g, and facts. 
The Greeks, it has always been averred, were the most polished 
people that ever existed. It can scarcely be doubted that their 
tragedies must have been sung or chanted in sustained tones, which 
imply the modulations and inflexions of singing rather than of speech. 
The vastness of their theatres, the performance of their dramas in the 
open air and in the day time to such multitudes of auditors, and their 
choruses, all tend to the conviction that their dialogue was recited in 
the manner above stated. Here then we havethe example of the 
most polite people the world ever saw, and however men may differ 
concerning the extent to which it was carried, their adoption of the 
principle for which I am contending should seem to be indisputable.* 
Enough has been written concerning the weakness or the strength 
of theatrical illusion. I shall only insist upon one particular, viz. 
that the mind of the spectator willingly consents to receive the degree 
of illusion which dramatic entertainments reach, as sufficiently per- 
fect. This is a spontaneous compact which we make concerning all 
the objects presented to our setises in a dramatic representation. The 
woods and lakes and castles we know to be painted canvas—the 
golden robes and splendid tiaras of the Kings and Hetoines we know 
to be tinsel and cut glass—we know the men and women not to be 
the personages they feign. It is then only verisimilitadé, only an 
# Since we admire the ancients, whom we take for models in Gi iat, I 

of the me- 


know not why we persist in condemning the only possible imitation 
lopeia which formed the greatest attraction of their spectacles. The Greeks 


were not at all surprised thatthe actors had a’ manner of fall of 
melody and cadence, which differed oe familiar conv > and 
they will not be accused of want of taste. De [Opera en Frizice.” 
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approach to truth, that we seck or desire. Upon this understood 
compact all the effects of the fine arts depend. But if it be allowed 
that the arts employ such means as they possess, we also demand as a 
part of our agreement, that the object be not only imitated, but im- 
proved, so far as those means permit. This is maintained by most 
of those who have written on this subject.* Anteaca, the most phi- 
losophical and profound of all authors upon the melo-drama, in the 
very opening of his elaborate essay, has taken this distinction, and 
he draws this simple conclusion—that the very object of the musical 
drama is to employ its means to the highest purposes, and in the 
best manner. Music, he says, can only imitate as music—poetry imi- 
tates as poetry, that is, by means of images and versification—painting 
as painting, that is, by forms and colours. Music employs song and 
the sounds produced by instruments. To complain then that 
an opera is sung throughout, is to complain that music imitates 
through its natural means—in short, that music is music. This 
reasoning appears to me so close, that 1 confess I see no means of es- 
caping from hig deductions. 

The abject of the musical drama is to bestow upon sentiments 
passions and situations, that ornamental and imposing dress which 
music is capable of bestowing. The most judicious employment 
then of this means ef pleasure will necessarily be that which calls into 
effect all the powers of the art in the fullest manner—this will best 


* “Tt is not reality, but an embellished resemblance that we require from art. 
Art engages to give us an imitation which shall nature, and for that 
purpose makes a kind of compact with the soul the feelings she affects. 
This bargain consists 1v DEMANDING LICENSES AND IN PROMISING PLEASURES, 
whick she would not afford without ample licenses.”—Essai sur Pexpression 
pon < 


musique. 
Again, “art takes nature as a guide, and ornaments in imitating her, but if 
the copy be too exact it excites no admiration.” 

Instead of the marble of Praxiteles, place a figure of wax, the striking colours 
of which would rival the tints of the carnation : if too faithful a copy it would 
possess no interest. oy in the same way the action so often represented 


by the great masters, the death of Hotorrrnes, the dreadful truth of the paint- 
ing would make us draw back with horror. erely to imitate would be to 
deprive art of all her charms. This ideal beauty, this richness of harmony and 
expression, these charming images, are not to be met with in the world ; but 
the original is from nature, and the artist only ornaments and polishes it. 

L’art west qu’iumitateur : mais il corrige, epure, 

Et Vart quand il fait bien, fait mieux que 1a nature. 

De U Opera en France.” 
002 
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promote the design. To comply with this postulate, I say, it 
is indispensable to have recourse to the entire consistent notion which 
a drama, musical in all its parts, presents. And in showing why this 
is so, I shall.I trust be able also to produce many particulars, wherein 
musical representations exceed: in their ‘structure the other species 
of drama. 

In an appeal of this nature, I must reject the jurisdiction of those 
who have no sense of the charm: of sounds, for there are multitudes 
who either by original organization, or by unremitting habitual atten- 
tion to business and affairs, have their faculties of hearing so blunted, 
that sounds raise in their minds no emotion whatever, except irksome 
sensations at having their time thus occupied. Of such men I disable 
the judgment, and I impannel only those who, to use the language of 
Appison, will admit that sounds are — of “ casting soft or noble 
hints into the soul.” 

The first and most obvious reason in favour of Opera arises out of tlic 
acknowledged fact, that to our enjoyment of poctry and situation, and 
indeed of all the requisites of the stage, since the perfect idea excludes 
none of its other attributes, is superadded ‘the charm of music, which 
not only extends our perception of those pleasures which are common 
to the ordinary drama, by augmenting the delight of another sense, 
but it increases in an incalculable degree the number of ‘our associa- 
tions, at the same time that it concentrates and ‘exalts our feelings in 
the manner in which music alone is able to act upon us.* Such is the 
capital ground of preference. Let us now descend to the more minute 
particulars which this notion inclades. 

If we consider the structure of the language proper to the lyric 
drama, we shall find it but little removed from the very highest kind 
of poetry. The principal distinction between the poetry of tragedy 
and that of the musical drama is, that the one is purely dramatic, 
the other must partake strongly of the concentration of lyric compo- 
sition, and be as ARTEAGA, from whom I borrow this idea, calls it Dra- 
matic-Lyric. This results from the atiributes of music, which we 
are to consider as the principal, poetry standing in the light of an 


* & Letus enjoy the spectacles that are niultiplied for our pleasure ; they all 
have their beauties and their faults, perfection exists no where ; the praise of 
one would be the censure of the other, and there would be as mych injustice as 
ingratitude in treating them with too much rigour.”——De P?' Opera en France. 
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auxiliary.* ‘The province of music is the expression, or rather the 
exaltation of the expression of passion. Poetry, merely dramatic, is 
able to embrace other objects. But if the lyric species limits the 
objects of imitation and description, at the same time it enlarges its 
spirit and its power prodigiously, by the intensity with which it 
concentrates its vivid descriptions. The expression of music sup- 
poses an agitation of the mind, an inspiration as it were. Tlie 
singer is removed to a state above the natural temperament, and the 
hearer must partake in the same elevation of soul. Hence it follows 
that the language, to allow the corresponding requisites music de- 


* This is so true that the Italians, the people of all others most sensible of 
the charms of music, have gone for ages to hear the same operas, set by 
different composers. The operas of Merastasro were set by all the great 
musicians who flourished either in his time or near his age. Prncoxesi, 
Hasse, Gaturrt, Jomexzt, Picci, Saccutn1, SArti1, Parsrexto, and 
Crmanosa, allset L’Olympiade. The French, onthe contrary, require variety, 
and fix their principal regard on the plot and itsdevelopement. The English, 
tore unfortunate or more insensible than either of these nations, pay little 
regard to the perfection either of the piece or of the music. Our apathy 
seems really astonishing, when the real merits of the things the English public 
has, for years past, accepted in the place of operas, are considered ; not that 
there have not been amusing little plots, and much good music in a few instances, 
but as a whole, the proportion of poverty and absurdity is marvellously great. A 
late French writer attributes the difference in taste between his own country- 
men and the Italians to the former having yes the most exalted specimens 
ef dramatic writing, the works of Racine and Moxiere, before the reforma- 
tion of their opera by Giucx and Piccrnt1, while, on the contrary, the Italians 
had a fine opera long previous to their establishment of a taste purely dramatic. 
Hence the different habits of enjoyment generated in the two countries. He 
says, however—* It is not astonishing that the Italians should condemn our 
system, which is directly opposed to their taste; someindividuals of even our 
nation, having little knowledge of music, return the compliment. All this 
proves to me that the two nations will one day be of the same opinion on this 
point. In borrowing our oa A the Italians have been able to appreciate the 
advantage of a well-conducted interesting plot; like us they have composed 
airs purely dramatic, duets remarkable for their fine expression and force, and 
in short, operas‘in which the music is in perfect accordance with the poetry. 
The success these compositions have experienced is sufficient evidence that the 
Italians begin to coincide in our opinion. Thousands of operas have been 
applauded at Naples, Rome, Milan and Venice; the gulf of oblivion has 
swallowed nearly all; those only which have survived, the only fragments the 
amateur has preserved with care, are those which are nearest allied to the 
French style.”—This is truly French amour propre, and if Merastasio 
had never existed, and had not given the finest possible models of the lyric 
drama, might perhaps have passed. But poor England, where is she all this 
time? Alas! alas! our continental cotemporaries will not admit that we have 
had any true or national taste for opera at all! I wish I could justly accuse 
them of falsehood or invidious partiality. 
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mands, must be that of an individual under strang affections of the 
mind. It myst be passionate, condensed, vivid in its images, when 
images can be admitted, and in every sense picturesque. Song thea 
is the language of high fantasy. The accompaniment varying, mul- 
tiplying the imeges.of the poetry and of the melody, precludes our 
nice attentian to the means or 40 the fact of our illusion. The 
power of beth combined is not only to raise but te multiply noble ox 
beautiful, sublime or tranquil emotions. The poetry of the lyric 
drama, properly so called, does or ought to differ fram the ordinary 
part of dramatic composition as far as Hogace, Pinpar, or Gaay 
differ from the ordinary level of scenic dialogue.* 

If thus I have satisfactorily proved that the ynion of poetry and 
music necessarily renders the first more terse, imaginative, and strong, 
and that the second presents a means of multiplying, varying, and 
exalting our emotions indefinitely, the general claims, if not the abso- 
lute superiority of opera is established. Let me now proceed te cite 
other details and more particulars, in which the musical drama pre- 
sents.ad vantages not tobe attained by mere words. It is a certain fact, 
that the principles of harmony have remained unaltered, however style 
in composition may haye. changed. Hence music may besaid to be an 
universal language. Melody is felt by all nations alike, and the same 
doctrine of harmony, if we may use such a term, prevailing every 
where, the judgment is universally affected in the same maaner. 


*It is to be regretted that no direct examples exist in our language to which 
I can refer, I am therefore compelled to have recourse to foreign illustrations. 
etna cal talcted ae crete, 

vations exemplifies his opiniens :— 

6 Learing to teagady amplication of meninatitee slow nahastitelaldions 
lopement story, the Lyzic poet applies himself to of sentiment 
and to condeencs of exyusinign tnd supld seacoatien of lnnidests. Merope, 
in the French tragedy which beass hear her name, makes a long and eloquent 
address to Polifonte, who comes to restore her son. A mother introduced by 
MetastAsio, in similar instances, yo spe herself in these few words— 

‘ Rendimi il figlio m 

AM hal poten tone! 
Non son pin madre, o Dio! 
Nen ho piu figlio ! 

Here is an example of the concentration that melody requires. But these 
four lines alone, accompanied the motion and vivacity they receive from 
good music, as Grimm, ip his on Lyric Poetry, sensibly suggests, 
would produce an effect upon the minds of the auditors, far surpassing the tragic 
and artificial structure of Vottainn’s Merope.”-—Le Rivoluzione del teatro 
musicale. 
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Mozatr is as great a man in London and Paris as at Naples and 
Vienwa: “Unis par de sidoax Nens, les musiciens de toutes letirs 
nations ne forment qu’ane sede famille quia les méntes gotits, parle le 
miéme langage, et suit le méme objet; leurs ouvtages sont éxaltés ou 
critiqhés par des juges aussi justes que comipétens ; une noble emuin- 
tion les anime, les lamieres se communiquent d’ah bout de I’ Ewtope 
& I'aatre; et, quelque part quils se rencontrent, its sowt dans leur 
patric.* Paris voit paraitre tour & tour sur ses théatres les produc- 
tion Italiennes et Allemandes ¢t nos masiciens les accutilent avec 
enthiousinisme: leur franchise, & cet egard, est si grande, qa’ils ap- 
plaudiroit néme les compositeurs anglais, s’il y en avait.” The de- 
scription of this animated French writer is as true as vivid. 

I have spoken generally of the power of music to multiply and to 
vary ideas. When wé examine the detail of this power we shail 
perceive many curious and interesting circumstances. Music affects 
by melody, arid by harmony, and by expression, which is the aggre- 
gate of all its powers. Theré is, however, in each of these niciins, 
curious properties. In composing an ait the musician first chooses a 
subject. It is presented in the purest simplicity; he quits it for a 
time, modulates, repeats its striking traits throughout the whole 
range of the orchestra, frequently by separate or single instruments, 
often by their Combined effects. The charm is reriewed by transi- 
tions which serve to keep alive the leading ideas by new but allied 
passages. Perhaps the composer returns nore than once to the 
theme, but however this may be, the expression which is meant to 
be the principal, is not left or weakened, but sustained and confirmed 
by these arts in a way and toa degree at which speech can never 
attain. If then t~ these effects we add that of the harmony, which 
has Certainly a direct and physical, as well as an intellectual opera- 
tion, the fimest declamation, the most pathetic enunciation of the 

* Such is the rétiark of the Frenth author I have so often recurred to. What 
bitter sarcasm ot the dramatic cétmpositions of England! It is scarcely a 
palliation to say, that it is not deserved to its extent. It is true enough to 

us severely. He also remarks in another part of his book : 

* Les cois tie sotit ni moitis sensibles, ni imoins intelligens que les Italiens 
et lés Allemarids, le climat de leur patrie ne influer en rien sur leurs dis- 
positions musicales, puisque la France est entre |’ Allemagne et I’ Italie. Ce 

t Pepuration de notre gout c’est le melange mons- 
trdeux qui régne Gaiis les répertoires de nos theatres lyriques.” 

If this observation applies to the French, it applies with no less force to the 


English. The monstrous mixture and incongruity of our opera must deaden all 
nice apprchénsion and purity of taste. 
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stage, can never employ so many or such agents as music. But the 
expression is exalted still further by the variety of associations which 
are connected with sounds. There are not only the words, but a 
thousand ideas excited in the mind by combinations of ndtes. In 
many instances the instrumental accompaniment presents an actual 
image of the idea the words convey. The trombone, for example, 
in the “ Tuba mirum spargens sonum,” of Mozart's requiem, or 
the flageolet in Hanpex's “ Hush ye pretty warbling choir.” . The 
mind is led on by transitions from key to key, and some of the finest 
impressions are made by the effect of temperament alone—the exci- 
tation in short is so diversified, that the mind seldom sinks into 
languor, until the faculty of attention is completely exhausted. Hence 
it must follow, that the distraction of turning from dialogue to singing 
interrupts and destroys the intensity which music possesses so emi- 
nently the means of raising; and hence may be drawn another reason 
for the superiority of the entire consistent musical drama over the 
intersected jargon of dialogue and song. 

We have next an argument from the contrast between the voice 
and the instruments, not only in their manner of expression, but 
in their several tones. The voice may be employed in expressing a 
sentiment, the instruments in description, either of places or natural 
appearances or feelings, differing from those uttered by the voice, 
and heightening or contrasting the emotions raised. By this means 
ideas are presented to the mind which common dialogue is abso- 
lutely unable to inspire, and oftentimes the finest effects are thus 
produced. 

Music has.even a more extraordinary power,.and one. absolutely 
proper to itself, of allowing many persons to utter their sentiments 
in appropriate phrases at the same time. We see this in duets* and 
finales, where two or more persons express the same or very opposite 
sentiments at the same moment, without any violation of propriety, 
but on the contrary, they exalt the whole design by the harmonical 
combinations thus originated. In the ordinary drama, the incon- 
sistency of things being spoken aside, in the presence of the person 
not supposed to hear them, and the patience with which one indivi- 
dual waits while another is speaking, is often as revolting to common 
sense as any thing can be. The more numerous the parts in a 


* Sce the translation in the Musical Magazine and Review, vol. 3, page 36. 
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musical discourse of this kind, the more complete the effect, and 
thus we see, in the concerted pieces of Mozarr and the Italian 
composers, the most contrasted passions constantly expressed.— 
This perhaps may be taken as amongst the most capital instances 
of superiority which the musical drama possesses over ordinary 
dialogue. _ 

But when we consider the effects of recitative, plain and accom- 
panied, many of these powers are employed with an effect no less 
striking. I beg it may not be forgotten that I speak to musical 
people—to those who can at least feel, if they cannot analyze the 
nature of harmonies. By what means can we give the same fulness 
and continuity both to the tone and to the sentiment, as by the 
marked cadence or melody of recitative? And when we come to | 
those agitated parts of the piece which are thrown into accompanied 
recitative? how finely are the passions pourtrayed, raised, supported, 
and prolonged, by varied harmonies or by casual symphonies! 
If I may be allowed, for want of dramatic subjects from which I can 
illustrate in our own language, to quote an oratorio, where can we 
parallel in mere dramatic dialogue, any piece of eloquence that can 
so strongly affect the mind as the soliloquy and invocation of Jeptha, 
“ Deeper and deeper still,” followed by the air “ Waft her angels 
through the skies?” This, though sacred, is purely dramatic, and 
though particular scenes from our finest tragedies move the feelings, 
yet I question whether it can be shewn that mere recitation can in any 
instance convey so many excitements to sensibility, as would thiscom- 
position, were it exemplified with all the aids of scenery, dress, and 
action. Tragedy may perhaps affect the mind as strongly as musi- 
cal tragedy, but it is very doubtful whether it affects us with greater 
extacy. And if even such be the case, variety of gratification comes 
in on our side of the argument. But does our thing called opera, our 
mixed dialogue and singing, affect us at Covent Garden in the same 
degree the musical drama at the King’s Theatre moves us? This is 
the question we are discussing, and to this we apprehend every one 
willgive a decided negative. 

Of the effects of air little needs be said, because airs are common 
both to our hybred monster and to regular opera. They are suscep- 
tible of and do really embrace and embody all the aids to expression 
I have enumerated. Indeed the very admission of air is in itself the 


best proof that music heightens our impressions, and if so, there is 
VOL. V. NO, XIX, Pp 
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an end of the question.’ All I need say is—carry the principle 
throughout. 

There is however one other fact which | must bring to the general 
recollection, which is the effect of the progression of our knowledge, 
and especially of our musical knowledge. In the early ages of any 
science, its rudest efforts produce pleasure,* and perhaps pleasure 
equally intense with that which we experience from art in its most 
advanced stages. A strain of melody, while our feelings are young, 
or in the infancy of our studies a very inferior performance, is suf- 
ficient to exalt us into extacy. But this irritability is soon blanted 
by knowledge, and our taste having become refined, we actually 
require greater elaboration and excellence. We cannot be pleased 
without it. Let us then assume (which is the fact) that many, nay 
most of the lovers of music, have heard an Italian Opeta. Is it to 
be supposed they can forget the unity of design and the beauty of 
the execation, so far as to feel, I will not say an equal, bot a sufficient 
degree of gratification at an English musical drama to fill and satisfy 
their extended range of perceptions? Speaking from my own expe- 
rience and observation, I should say certainly not. I grant however 
that a litile time and acquaintance with the opera is requisite to 
make us relish it completely. But against this I have to sct the 
comparative slowness with which even those who are conversant with 
the Italian language enter into the business of the scene, and above 
all, the drawback which the different and foreign manner of expression 
makes from our pleasure, until the eye and the ear are familiarized 
by habit and the mind reconciled by understanding these customs 
and peculiarities. Yet with these drawbacks, there are few I be- 
lieve who have seen half a dozen Italian musical dramas, that do rot 
perceive and would not prefer regular opera to the interrapted 
jargon of speech and song. I might also perhaps take into my side 
of the account the wretched structure and miserably jejune doggrel 
of the modern Htalian dramatic-lyric poems, which lack every thing 
good taste desires. But in the endeavour to reform our.own opera, 
I shall not of course be thought to propose these as models, while 
there is so beautiful and so perfect an exemplar in Metastastro. I 
want to see fine poetry combined with fine music ; then indeed we 


* Never shall I forget the sensations excited by the first glee I evor heard. 
Indeed I may well doubt whether any music I have since listened to has given 
me equal delight, so vivid were my emotions. 
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might judge of the genius of the English composer and of the na- 
tional disposition for music. At present all that is done goes 
to lower the aims of the one and to corrupt the other. And 
although the most philosophical writers on the foreign Opera hold 
poetry subordinate,* yet it appears to me (as indeed they maintain 
generally) that this species of drama is capable of the most noble, 
most magnificent effects of any other, because it combines more 
various means for gratifying the different senses. No one of them 
ought to be considered so subordinate as to be neglected—perfection 
should be aimed at in all the departments—subject, poetry, music, 
scenery, and costume, It is this very error (indifference to certain 
parts) that now occasions the degradation of our national judgment. 
On one occasion an opera is a vehicle for music—on another a 
vehicle for scenery—on another a vehicle for combats or proces- 
sions—but on no occasion is it a combination of the beauties of all the 
arts. Yet to be indeed such a concentration of excellence is its 
peculiar power, and constitutes its proper superiority over all other 
spectacles—over all the other species of the drama. Let us then, 
Mr, Editor, seek to diffuse this grand and comprehensive idea as 
alone affording the true notion of opera. Let us seek to convince 
poets and musicians, artists and lovers of the arts, the conductors of 
our public amusements and Tue Nation itself, that they owe 
it to the Nationa Cuaracter to demonstrate this proposi- 
tion, and that we—the English—understand and admit its truth. 
My first effort has been directed to prove the fact of its superiority. 
I may hereafter endeavour to collect and methodize such doctrines 
relative to the structure of the several parts, as may tend to give the 
country generally a more competent idea of what belongs to each. 
I am, Sir, your’s 
5, y > R. 

* In every other poetical composition, poetry is the absolute mistress to 

which all the rest relates; in opera, it is not the sovereign, but the companion 


of the other two. Inas much as it is good or bad, so much the more or the less 
it ig adapted to the genius of music, decoration, and scenery.— Arteaga. 











REMARKS ON INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSERS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sia, 


PuRPosE in this Letter to finish my Remarks on Instrumental 
Composers, which have at different times appeared in the Musical 
Review, by a summary of the extraordinary genius and wonderful 
powers of Samuet Wester. In this age of refinement and unex- 
ampled proficiency in every thing that relates to science, it is gratify- 
ing to the admirers of that noble instrument, the organ, to possess 
their champion in undiminished strength from any encounters he 
may have had with foreign adversaries. In the Hon. Datnes 
BarrinGton’s Miscellanies there is an account of the early talents 
for music which Mr. Wesxey displayed, and nothing can be more 
interesting than the manner in which his extraordinary abilities were 
developed. Since the time of Szsastian Bacu, so gifted and 
astonishing a performer on the organ, has not appeared in any 
country—no, not even in Germany, the emporium of fugue and 
contrivance. As the published works of this master can give not 
the faintest idea of his powers when he sits down unpremeditatedly 
to his instrument, and of the effective original combinations of har- 
mony, in which he delights so much to indulge, it will be my endea- 
vour while reviewing them to describe in some faint degree the 
peculiarities of his style to those who have never had the good for- 
tune to hear him, and recall to those who have—the splendid evolu- 
tions of harmony, the wonderful precision of finger, the astonishing 
fertility of invention, and the profound learning displayed in his 
performance, which if they feel like myself, they cannot but re- 
collect with mingled emotions of gratification and astonishment.— 
While the world is overspread with vocal works and publications for 
the piano forte, it has often occurred to me how very few original 
pieces areseen forthe organ. Since the days of Hanpew, Russex’s 
Voluntaries, Ko.tman’s Analyzed Fugues, Dra. Crotcn’s Organ 
Concertos, a few Voluntaries by Drs. Cooxe, Green, Nares, 
and Apams, together with S. Wzesuey’s Series of Voluntaries, com- 
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prebend all that is worth noticing in this department. The causes 
of this surprising dearth of compositions for the organ are—Ist. the 
excessive difficulty of producing them, as it requires a thorough 
master of harmony and a practice of at least some 12 or 14 years 
exclusively devoted to the instrument, two things incompatible with 
the general musical education of the day—2d, the science and learn- 
ing required from the hearer and the enormous expence of pur- 
chasing a moderately good organ for a room ; these are the princi- 
pal reasons why organ music is so scarce, but [ am afraid I must add 
the prevailing lightness and rapidity of execution which is heard 
upon every other instrament, causes-the sound, noble harmony 
adapted for the organ to be thrown a little in the shade. It is there- 
fore the greater praise to the subject of my present paper, that in 
defiance of the mobile, ever-varying taste of the public, he has 
throughout his life cultivated one pure, original, and legitimate 
style of harmony; and by taking the works of the immortal Bacu 
as a foundation, has thereon raised a superstructure of such acknow- 
ledged excellence as challenges and defies all competition. 

In the late Dr. Forxen’s Life of Sesastian Bacu (page 57), 
there is a passage in which he is describing the fugues of that au- 
thor, which as it applies so well to the peculiarities of S. Westey’s 
style, I shall quote in the outset of my remarks. “ A highly charac- 
teristic theme, an uninterrupted principal melody wholly derived 
from it, and equally characteristic from the beginning to the end— 
freedom, lightness, and fluency in the progress of the whole—inex- 
haustible variety of modulation, combined with perfect purity—the 
exclusion of every arbitrary note not necessarily belonging to the 
whole—unity and diversity in thestyle, rhythm, and measure—and 
lastly, a life diffused through the whole, so that it sometimes ap- 
pears to the performer or hearer as if every single note were animated.” 
This to a modern executionist may appear exaggerated encomium— 
but I may appeal to the most able and really scientific professors of 
the day, whether it is not to the letter exact and true as applied to 
Mr. W.’s performance. His: published works do not either in 
beauty or extent equal his great name as a player, although full of 
scientific combination and effect.—They are as follows: Airs with 
Variations for the Piano Forte, Sonatas, and a Series of Voluntaries 
for the Organ, published at Hopsoxv’s, in Holborn. In his choice 
of themes for the piano forte, Mz. WesLey has consulted both the 
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public taste and their fitness for his own mode of treating a subject. 
“The Deserter’s Meditations,” “The Bay of Biscay,” “* Winde 
gentle Evergreen,” and some others, present specimens of his science 
and skill, The first mentioned is worked as a rondo, and is full of 
points and answers, for which the theme is well adapted, and you 
discern it ever and anon appearing through the rich harmony in 
which it is clothed, a welcome intruder, The bass of this lesson is 
particularly rich and varied, one of the characteristics of his man- 
ner. “The Bay of Biscay” is more elaborately worked in varia- 
tions, although the air is not so engaging to the ear as the former 
piece. The first variation is rather quaint than attractive, but the 
little imitations towards the end are pleasing. The second variation 
is made upon a running bass in triplets, while the treble takes merely 
the simple notes of the air, until within four bars of the end, when 
both the parts unite in triplets. This yariation is highly charac- 
teristic of Westey’s style. The harmony of variation 3 is some- 
what indecisive toa common ear, although displaying a thorough 
knowledge of harmony in the writer. The fourth variation is a run- 
ning treble in demisemiquavers. Variation 5 contains a proof of our 
author’s originality of ideas, While the right hand gives out the 
air, the left is employed in barmonizing with it a short phrase of six 
notes, which is repeated a fifth below each time for seven bars down 
to the lowest F on the instrument. The two next variations are 
pleasing. No. 6 in demisemiquavers, No. 7 Alla Polacca. In 
Variation 8 we have a regular canon (between two of the parts) 
in the fifih below, a contrivance in making variations not often re- 
sorted to at the present day. Variation 9 is too much in ac- 
cordance with the style of the former ones ; to conclude this piece 
effectively it lacks brilliancy, I shall now proceed to make a few 
observations upon his ‘* Voluataries,” which have hitherto been 
overlooked in all Reviews of Music, although deserving of the 
highest praise as superior compositions for the “‘ prince” of keyed 
instruments. These pieces are written in a sound style; some very 
easy. Nos. 1, 2, 4, are now within the scope of most juvenile or- 
ganists; the rest demanding a more finished execution and insight 
into thescience. No. 1 is very pleasing in all its parts, but requires 
very clear playing. No. 2 opens with a larghetio movement, swell 
and diapason bass. It is a Siciliano of simple construction, but 
peculiarly adapted by its easy rhythm and flow to the instrument. 
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A fague in three patts follows, the subject consisting of only three 
notes: this is well worked for more than three pages. A short air in 
A, the relative minor succeeds, which leads to a very lively allegro 
moderato, formed entirely upon » running bass, and appropriately 
closes the voluntary. No. 3 is full of skilful passages. No. 4 is 
remarkable chiefly as having the subject of Birp’s famous canon, ~ 
“ Non nobis,” for the middle movement; it is very well kept up 
per arsin—the point “ sed nomini” is broaght in on the dominant, 
subdominant, mediant, submediant, &c. with good effect; the 
movement closes on a pedal bass. The last movement of this volun- 
tary is quite a little gem (according to the painter’s phrase) in its 
way, and by its various continued melody, together with the relief 
which the short passages for the swell give to the ear, would, I may 
venture to say, gratify the majority of hearers, whether in the cathe- 
dral or the chamber. No. 5 isan exceedingly good piece. No. 6 
opens in a bolder and loftier style. Ina largo for the full organ, at 
bar 3, stave 2, of this introduction, there is a very abrupt modula- 
tion into C minor, F minor, and Db major that to my cars leads 
away from the continuity of style which one expects ; but this trivial 
aberation is soon past, and all the rest of the movement displays 
an elevated and judicious taste. Some of the resources of the writer’s 
profound erudition begin here to make their appearance: I need 
only direct the student’s attention to pages 34, 5,6,and 7. This 
voluntary, taken as a whole, is a model for that species of composi- 
tion. No. 7 consists of a largo (diapasons), an andante, and a 
fugue for the full organ. The first of these is in a smooth connected 
style, well calculated to shew off the diapasons to advantage, and 
the air is moreover not common. The fugue is upon a fine bold 
subject, in three flats, although not long enough to develope the 
many answers and details which our author could call ap upon such 
a subject. But truly we do notlive in an age of fugue writing ; and 
however a genius may choose to recreate himself or a few select 
friends at home by an enthusiastic pursuit of such things, and may 
delight and astonish even himself at the brilliant corrascations of har- 
mony that fly off from beneath his magic touch ;*—yet the world 


* “Fire, genius and harmonical resources are discoverable in fugues as 
well as in the modern songs, solos, and concertos. A musical student there- 
fore, unacquainted with the laws of fugue, is advanced but a little way in com- 
position, as the hearer who receives no pleasure from ingenious contrivance and 
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would not purchase his published efforts even could he write 
them down—and what is more, where is the hardy publisher who 
would venture upon printing a fugue that might fill a dozen pages ? 
certainly not one in the British dominions. The genius of fugue 
must shortly, I perceive, descend to the tomb of the Capulets, or 
‘only appear transmuted through the medium of short points, imita- 
tions, and the like, in occasional overtures, &c. unless some power- 
ful champion shall rescue it. But to return to the examination of 
the voluntaries before us—No. 8 commences with a trumpet move- 
ment in D; in this our author contrives to escape the odium some- 
times cast by the critics of the old school upon such an employment 
of this powerful stop, as being of too light and martial a character 
for divine service. I very much like the relief and contrast of the 
passage in the relative minor, excluding the trumpet for a while; at 
stave 5, bar 1, of the second page, and the short return to the origi- 
nal key, bar 4, stave 4, of page 3, a spiritoso movement follows, 
formed upon a short but pleasing subject for fugue. Detached parts 
of this subject are given in answers, points, and similes, combined 
with analogous harmony—pethaps it is not so strict as Rameau 
would choose,* but I confess the departure from rules is more ac- 
ceptable to the ear in this instance than a severe adherence to them 
inthe pieces of many other composers. No- 9 consists of three 
movements, each contrasted with the other in style. The second of 
these (on page 3) does not appear organic to the eye, and yet upon 
trial will be found entirely so. - It is very spirited, and requires a 
clear firm kind of playing. ‘Towards the conclusion (on page 4), 
a dozen bars of diapasons, in which what is called the dove-tail 
stylet in four parts leads us to a pedal close on the dominant—ex- 
complicated harmony is but a superficial judge.”—Burgh’s Anecdotes of 
Music, Vol. 2, P. 13. 

* “ Fugue, as well as imitation, consists in a certain continuance of melody, 
which may be repeated at pleasure and in any of the parts, but with more cir- 
cu . ing to the following rules :—If in imitation we may repeat 
peeps pints atari lye the air entirely in one, or in all the 
parts, upon whatever chords we think proper; on the contrary, in fugues 
the melody must alternatively be heard in the two principal parts, which are the 
treble ond the bass, unless instead of the treble we choose another part—and if 
the piece contains many it will be more perfeet when the fugue is heard 


alternatively in each a Principles of Comp. P. 147. 
+ The thiet bene dpethestns of ie Wee sign pte tee to bo tinal ie 


the Preludes to “ Hanpet’s Lessons;” I may especially notice that one be- 
longing to the air in E 4 sharps, called the Harmonious Blacksmith, as un- 
equalled in its way. 
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pecting ‘the fugue which follows in G major, on a very happy » 


chantant subject, and is worked throughout in the author’s best man- 
ner.. The whole lies so well under the hand, and is so exceedingly 
melodious for a composition of this species, that it would lure any 
one to study that had never seen a fugue before. Of No. 10,1 may 
observe that it is composed of four different movements. The har- 
mony of the first must be considered as rather obscure and indefinite ; 
it requires the finger of the writer, which would doubtless give a 
totally different effect. Thesecond movement reminds us of one of 
Bacn’s Preludes (No. 11 of the 48 preludes and fugues); and if I 
were disposed to be very severe, I should bring a charge of “ felony” 
against the author, which he might find it difficalt to rebat—but in 
considcration of his wonderful abilities, [ shall throw around him the 
mantle of my protection, and allow his crime to pass unnoticed. 
A slow air in D minor follows the above movement, which is entirely 
in the Ancient Alla Capella style. A fugue upon a good chromatic 
subject closes the voluntary. 1 haveseldom met with four bars of 
varied harmopy on a pedal bass that falls so gratefully on the ear, 
as the passage bar 1 to 4 of the 4th stave of this fugue, page 6.*— 
Study and talent are united in this fugue; the juvenile student may 
peruse it without danger of losing his time.t The last of these 


* The greatest genius, with the most unconquerable propensity to an art, is 
in its original nature never more than a disposition or a fruitful soil upon which 
an art can never properly thrive, — it be cultivated with indefatigable 
pains. Industry, which all art science are properly derived, is one 
of the first and most indispensable conditions.—It not only enables genius to 
make itself master of the mechanical resources of art, but it wally excites 
ee eee ut the ease with 

makes itself master of many of the mechanical parts relating to 

position, as well as its own satisfaction and that of others with the 
Seek canbe a commonly far too early looked upon as successful, fre- 
quently seduce it to pass over the Jiret principles of the art, to ventare on 
difficulties, before it is fully master of what is more easy, or to fly before its 
If now such a genius is not led back at this period either 
aa instruction, or y Aka study of classic works 
already existing, in order to recover t will useless! 
i cleatel rk in in art; for it is 
certain that great progress never can be made, nor nor the highes' possible perfec- 
ae wm No one an teem peat 
experience, the knowledge and 

of others.” —Dr. Forkets Life of war Pe athend 112. 

+ I wish that my humble recommendation could increase the sale of one of 
the most scientific works in this department; I need scarcely add that I allude 
to “ Koriman’s Analyzed Fugues.” 
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voluntaries that lie before me is No. 11, and with it I shall close my 

remarks, as enough has been said to prove to the student that an 
acquaintance with these pieces will essentially improve his style on 
the organ. See and hear every thing you can that may be in the 
most trifling degree advantageous to the progress of musical know-’ 
ledge, is my motto. HanpeEx’s chorusses, it is true, are the grand) 
foundation ; but the practice of these voluntaries will bestow a cer- 
tain lightness and freedom of finger (being written expressly for the 
instrument), which every one ought to cultivate in these times, and 

which I am free to confess many of: HanpEu’s pieces entirely pre- 

vent, as they never were intended to be performed by the organ alone.’ 
No. 1] then opens with a spirited maestoso movement, which occu- 
pies three pages, and works on, undiminished in vigour and without. 
a single unmelodious passage, to a close on the dominant. On 
page 5, the fugue commences on a bold and striking subject of six 
bars, began by the bass and carried on in astyle of great learning yet 

free. The interwoven phrases and points at bar the 2d, stave the 

Ath, continuing to bar the 4th of stave 5th, page 6, may give us an 
idea that the author could (if he were not cramped by the -allotted 

quantity of paper which he is doomed to fill and no more) pursue 

his ramifications for our edification and amusement. 

I have now brought my ** Remarks” to a close—have finished the 
agreeable task I enjoined upon myself, and although I am but too 
certainly convinced it has been executed in a desultory and imper- 
fect manner, yet perhaps this very imperfection, covered by an 
anxious desire to be of some trifling use to the younger practitioners, 
may have been the means of exciting the desire of some one amongst 
them to read, study, or practice more than he heretofore had done, 
which if it has so chanced, I shall be well content to see his perfec- 
tion rising from my imperfect but well-meant reflections. Besides, 
in giving him these few observations on the style of the several com- 
posers whose works have been my study, I am only paying in kind 
for the many excellent lessons J have received from various parts of 
the Musical Review, and consider it not among the least of my plea- 


* A story is current, which I conclude to be a mere jest, that when Mr. 
Westey resided near her a rae hanson. he was so fond of 
upon his instrument, sometimes eS aati 
ightdvans tbe abustte tediel him for a slices as disturbing them from 
the embraces of Morpheus in their peaceful habitations. 
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sures that I have been permitted to contribute my; mite to the fund 
of knowledge and amusement which its volumes contain. 
I am, dear Sir, your’s truly, 
W. F. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


War you be so good as to give insertion to the following paper 
in your very interesting work. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
JOHN WALSH. 
Cork. 


In witnessing experiments made by Ma. Hickey, Professor of 
Music, &c. in this city, I was led to this theorem: if the ratio of the 
vibrations of two strings of a violoncello A, B, in a given time, be 
to each other as m to n, these being any whole numbers prime to 
each other, and that 4 alone be made to vibrate; the action of the 
air.on the chord B, caused by the vibrations of 4, will divide B into 
m equal parts, each of which will vibrate n times, while 4 will 
vibrate once. This theorem is the base of the theory ot harmonics, 
as well as of the theory of musical composition in general. It is 
only a.corollary deduced from a property of vibrating chords, de- 
monstrated by Laeranag, in the 6th section of his Mecanique 
Analytique, that a vibrating chord is susceptible of being divided 
into any number of equal parts, each of which would oscillate, as if it 
was isolated. It is remarkable, that this illustrious Geometer did 
not make this deduction himself, as it affords a refutation of the 
assertion of Rameau, that every fundamental note is necessarily 
accompanied by its octave, twelfth, and seventeenth. 


eqg2 
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ON TONE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I. appears to me that one of the capital properties of tone, as pro- 
duced either from voices or instruments, though the object of a great 
many rules, is yet never distinctly named by the writers of elementary 
books. This property is puctinity. Yet, Sir, this is the power 
or combination of powers that above all others contributes to fine 
expression. All the practice of the scale, in short all initiatory 
practice, and much of that which is applied to the higher branches 
of art, is intended to begin and complete this attainment. Perhaps 
you will ask, if this be so, to what end isit to consider under one 
general denomination those parts which are already the subjects of 
continual study and exercise? To this 1 reply, that a comprehensive 
understanding of the purposes of things thus divided is frequently 
best conveyed by a single term—nay there is often such an unac- 
countable want of combination in some minds, that a striking term 
will carry more light than has been before obtained by the most 
incessant and studious contemplation of the parts—just as the con- 
centration of the rays in the focus of a lens will aggregate that effect 
which their scattered powers never produce. This is what I hope to 
do by a short discussion upon ductility of tone. 

The arts of taking and leaving, of sustaining, swelling, wr di- 
minishing notes are all comprehended in this one term, Ductility. 
Perhaps all the technical parts of execution and ornament might be 
so called. But my notion is not to carry it to this extent, but 
metely to shew the effects of ductility in the ordinary employment of 
the voice (or instrument), without touching upon the performances 
of elaborate divisions, and the means of furthering its acquirement. 

I attribute all crudeness, all harsh or imperfect tone, to want of 
ductility—and whenever I hear the voice fail in any way, I recur to 
this principle. Without this acquired power, for acquired in a great 
measure I am convinced it is, it is in vain for a singer to possess fine 
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conception, acute sensibility, warm imagination or commanding 
energy ; Ductility is the hand-maid that ministers to all these, and 
any the slightest deficiency in this one faculty reduces or annihilates 
allthe rest. Ductility is that liquefaction as it were of the sound which 
enables the singer (or the instrumentalist) to pour his notes with the 
facility that fluids are transferred from vessel to vessel. When ! 
hear such a singer as Miss Steraens or Mas. Satmon, the power 
of ductility seems carried to its utmost. There are no roughnesses, 
no breaks—the metal is drawn out exactly, and if we could ran it 
along between the finger and the thamb, or pass the nail over the sar- 
face, it would be as even, as smooth, and as polished to the touch as 
it is brilliant to the ear. Now this in my judgment constitutes the 
fundamental excellence of execution. Harrison alone, of all the 
male singers I ever heard, Harrison alone possessed it in perfec- 
tion, and the sound of his voice gave the notion one entertains of 
drinking some fluid, which should convey to the taste all the pro- 
perties that burnished gold conveys to the eye, the touch, and the 
mind. 

This you will perbaps say is all figurative. Granted. But where 
the language of art must necessarily be limited and analogical, to 
enlarge the range of our ideas and to multiply analogies, is to aug- 
ment and strengthen our impressions, and this is alll aimat. But I 
will endeavour to illustrate by instances. 

Miss Srernens’s singing, “ Angels ever bright and fair,” is the 
finest example I know of ductility. It is all sweetness, all smooth- 
ness, all flow—there is not an inequality from beginning to end. 
But this is so unique, because the song itself is so continuous and 
complete. This is an instance where in point of fact the whole 
merit of the singer consists in ductility—the beauty of the tone, the 
cantabile effect, the very expression is all ductility. In songs of 
more vehement, more interrupted, and various passion, the quality 
is not so perceptible, though its uses are not less excellent.— 
Italians, I think, seldom possess it to great perfection, for the very 
reason that their singing is all passion, and consequently affords no 
proof sufficiently continuous to be very striking. Mapnaue Cam- 
Pporese has comparatively speaking no dactility, because her style 
is 80 impessioned. Their glide or portamento as it is now called, is 
the finest exhibition of it in their execution, Cataxuani however 
has. Ail her notes of tender expression are beautifully ductile, and 
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as an isolated example, her speaking ‘‘ and they were sore afraid,” in 
the recitative of Hanpew’s Messiah, which has already been the 
subject of remark in some part of your Review, is perhaps the most 
exquisite proofI can cite. Mrs. Satmow demonstrates the princi- 
ple in that most beautiful movement of Knarton’s ballad, “* There 
be none of Beauty’s daughters,” to the wank, ‘“* And the midnight 
moon és weaving her bright chain o'er the deep.” Our best choirs. of 
English glee singers cultivate in W. Knyyverr, VaucHan, 
&c. as their distinction. 

Have I said enough, Mr. Editor, to make myself understood, and 
to extend the notions and associations of performers? I hope I have. 
It remains for me only to add a few words upon the means of acquir- 
ing and cultivating this indispensable faculty. 

First, Sir—the scale. But if the exercise be confined to the com- 
mon method, merely to beginning soft, increasing, and diminishing, 
it will go very little way indeed towards perfectioning the student. 
This is merely one step, though I admit it to be the first and chiefest. 
1 should advise beginning at a given loudness, no matter what, but 
always preserving the same tone, as may be expressed by these two 
parallel lines ———————, and continually varying the quantity of 
tone with which a note is sounded. Then, Sir, I would also recom- 
mend passages of conjunct intervals, gently sliding from note to 
note, now preserving the same quantity of tone, now gliding into 
louder and softer degrees. But above all, Sir, I would have this 
done slowly ; in notes—first of equal and afterwards of unequal dura- 
tion, and always with an undeviating regard to the melilifluous flow 
of tone, which bears analogy to a fluid of transparent but rich con- 
sistency—not however so rich as to impede its easy motion... As ac- 
quisition goes on, the movement may be increased, but not to any 
considerable degree of velocity, till ductility in all but rapidity is 
attained. Remember too the quality of tone is the capital circum- 
stance. It must be pure and smooth and sweet and rich and brilliant 
and liquid, for all these constitute pucTiLITY. 

I am of opinion that one of the circumstances physically attendant 
on the organs that are concerned in forming what is called a fine 
voice—really and truly such—is the power of enduring unlimited 
practice, and as the exercise of the hand in drawing gives that 
freedom and certainty of touch, which are so mainly the tests of 
excellence, so the practice, the frequent, long, constant, assidouus 
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practice of singing (and of playing to the instrumentalist) can alone 
confer the power of which I have been speaking, and which is, as I 
esteem it, equivalent to the facility in the sister art to which I have 
referred. There is nothing, Sir, that offends me so much in persons 
emulous of attainment in art, as the want of enthusiasm—of the “ fine 
phrenzy”’ that is at once the’ parent and the test of power. In this 
our age, they who would distinguish themselves in art must devote 
themselves to art. Having therefore decided that the pursuit is a 
worthy one, tell not me of difficulties or of fatigues. I say to the 
student encounter them—oveRcoME THEM—if you falter—you 
fail—if you falter you have mistaken your strength—leave enterprize 
to nobler spirits, and sit down with mediocrity and a contented 
mind. But remember if the last be your conviction, your acquisi- 
tions are only for yourself, only for your own entertainment—if your 
genius lead you—on—you throw down your gauntlet to the world— 


On—whate’er thy call, 
Toil, suffer, die, and win thy promised heaven. 
I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 


AN ENTHUSIAST IN ART. 





ON THE TIME DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF MUSIC. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I TROUBLE you with a short letter upon a point that seems to me 
very material to professors, to amateurs, and to music. This is, the 
idea which so generally prevails, that the attainment of any thing 
like a respectable share of acquirement is to be purchased only by so 
vast a sacrifice of time, that the object, if gained, is scarcely worth 
the labour it costs, and that in the million of instances-the spirit 
fails in the process, and the object is never gained atall. Thereis a 
good deal of truth both in the assumption and the facts on which it 
is founded. Gold may be purchased too dearly, saith the old pro- 
verb, and music, say I, is bought too dearly by the generality of 
those who pursue it. 

But, Sir, I flatter myself, as most theorizers do, that I know a 
remedy—a shorter road to acquirement than is at present the fashion- 
able and established route. And yet my prescription will be found 
very simple. It is nevertheless, I am persuaded, the best. It is, Sir, 
never continue practice one instant beyond the time that the atten- 
tion continues vigorous and unwearied. Every moment spent upon 
thrumming in listless or reluctant obedience to the fiat of master or 
mamma, every instant that is given to squalling in indifference or 
dislike, is worse than thrown away. It not only ses not advance 
the improvement, but it engenders a hatred of the study in the 
patient (a far better designation than pupil) that is most fatal in the 
end. 

I might, I believe, quote the most illustrious instances of eminent 
professors, who have told me this was their “ Royal Road” to emi- 
nence. Let those who doubt me consult Mr. Moscnetres, Mr. 
KALKBRENNER, or Mr. Fiextp, of Bath. They neither of 
them begun very early. If I be not misinformed, the latter artist in 
particular did not apply himself seriously to musical studies till, 
comparatively speaking, very late ir life—till after the time when in 
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most high professors the foundation, and a great part of the super- 
structure of elocution, is completed. Yet how much have they all 
done, not in music alone, but in other things! Now, Sir, if these 
men had wasted their time when their attention was lax and dissi- 
pated, I hardly conceive they ever could have made the various 
attainments in science, in art, in language, and in literature, which 
they are known to possess. The former gentlemen have travelled— 
they have seen men and countries, and are more advanced in years 
than the last, he therefore is perhaps the strongest example. 

1 would then earnestly recommend teachers, parents, and pupils 
to have regard to this momentous consideration, and to fit the bur- 
den to the back that is to bear it—to apportion the time for prac- 
tice to the power of attention the student is really able to bestow. 
This duly regulated, 1 feel certain that music would not cost half the 
time now bestowed upon it; and I am equally sure not half the 
labour or sorrow, while by the mere force of association a far greater 
love of the art would be promoted. How important the latter is, 
may be gathered from the continual lamentations we hear over those 
(married females especially) who relinquish the acquisitions so 
hardly gained. Now I maintain, that frequently this abandonment 
is to be traced to the disgusts originating in forced and therefore 
unwholesome practice—for none who love music and feel its solace, 
will ever willingly give up the pleasures it imparts. 

Is it necessary or desirable to practice two hours in the day? 
Divide those hours into four or three intervals, as the mind holds out. 
In short let this be the guide. Encourage enthusiasm by the means 
your Correspondent, 4 Propagandist,* has suggested, and the art 
will be attained, I will venture to affirm, in half the time now de- 
voted to it, and retained by a far greater proportion of the numbers 
who cultivate music, and pursued with far greater zest, than results 
from the present method of conducting a musical education. 

I am, Sir, your’s, 


A STRICT TIMEIST. 
August 20, 1823. 


* No. 17, (Vol. 5), page 36. 
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THE SCHOOL OF NAPLES. 
[Continued from p. 181.] 


Ar the same time with Fiort~to, Jomenci, and several other 
celebratedl composers, RinaxLpo pi Capua distinguished himself in 
the career of harmony. He was thé natural son of an Italian of 
high rank, and had studied music only as an amusement, but was 
subsequently obliged to make it his profession. He gave his first 
opera at Vienna, when but fifteen years of age, (De. Burn ey says 
at seventeen,) which was justly esteemed for the elegance, taste, anil 
ease of its style. At a later period he introduced ritornellos or 
symphonies into accompanied recitatives of strong passion, in order 
to give that expression of which the voice is incapable. ‘The inven- 
tion of accompanied recitative has been attribated to him, but with- 
out foundation, for it isdue to ALEssanDRo Scarsatti, Rinacno 
ranks with the best masters of his school. The principal operas he 
composed during a period as long as it was honourable, (namely 
from 1737 to 1758,) were, Il Ciro Riconosciuto, Adriano in Siria, 
Vologeso, Farnace, La Liberia Nociwva, L’ Ambizxione Delusa, and 
La Commedia in Commedia. His serious style was always raisedto - 
the grandeur of his subject, noble, elevated, manly, and equal, 
whilst the comic varied its forms with ease, and was imaginative, 
light, and graceful. Da. Burney remarks that the science af this 
composer was not considered to be equal to his genius. 

Riccarpvo Broscut, master of the Neapolitan chapel, was-bro- 
ther to the famous singer Canto Baoscut, better known under the 
cognomen of Farineui, to whom he gave the first instructions in 
music. His first opera, Z’Isola d’Alcina, was composed for Rome 
in 1728; from thence Broscui accompanied Farinevusto Venice, 
where he composed Jdaspe, which was ensured success by the per- 
formance of Farinetut, Nicotin1, and Cuzzon1. The style of 
Riccarpo Broscut was grand without bombast, elevated, and 
noble. It did not possess the majesty of Leo or Jomex.t, nor the 
depth and purity of Feo, but delicacy and expression were princi- 
pally apparent. 

Domenicos Paraptes wasan excellent performer on the harpsi- 
chord, and became as excellent a composer. He was a’ pupil of 
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Porrora, and was equally successful in the comic and serious styles. 
On quitting his master he went to Venice, where in 1738 he gave 
Alessandro in Persia, a serious opera, and in 1739 Ji Decreto del fato, 
a comic piece, which met with unanimous approbation. Learned 
modulations, new and ingenious subjects, spirit, and truth, were the 
characteristics of the disciple of Porrora. He was, as well as his 
master, engaged in England in 1747, but he had not, like him, to 
combat with the powerful reputation of Hanpet, which had been 
fatal to Porrorna. He composed several operas in that island, 
which experienced undispated success,* and increased the public 
taste for Italian music. The abilities of Parapies were recom- 
pensed by riches. He was residing in Venice in 1792, where he had 
composed La Lise in Gara, a celebrated cantata, for the conserva- 
tory dei Mendicanti. | 
Gruserre Scarvuatti, a son of Dominico, and grand-son of 
Aessanpro Scanuatts, was born at Naples in 1718. As soon as 
he had finished his studies he travelled, in order to acquire the prin- 
ciples of the Roman school in ecclesiastical music, and of those of 
Venice in the dramatic style. His first attempts were successful in 
both these cities,and he proceeded to Vienna, where he composed 
several operas for the theatre of that capital. The style of his father 
and grandfather was remarkable for its severity ; his on the contrary 
was brilliant, attractive, and easy. His destination was to amuse the 
public rather than to interest them strongly. He nevertheless gave 
to the music ot Pompeo, his first opera, performed 1747, all the ex- 
pression and energy which belongs to strong and heroic passion. 
The success it obtained was the prelude to that of Adriano and Exio, 
performed in 1752, 1754. Guiuserre now endeavoured to acquire 
reputation in the comic style, and composed Gili effetti della natura. 
This attempt revealed the real character of his talent, and the path 
nature had destined him to pursue. Adhering to this style he pro- 
duced De Gustibus non est disputandum—Chi tutto abbraccia, nulla 
stringe— Mercanto di malmaniile, 1757. This opera had great success. 
L'Isola disabitata, Isipile, Narcisso, La Serva scaltra, 1759, and La 


* Dr. Burnex makes butlittle mention of Parapies; he names one opera, 
Phaeton, and remarks, “that he seems to have had no great experience as an 
opera composer ; and during his residence in England he acquired more repu- 
tation by the lessons he published for the harpsichord, and the scholars he 


made on that instrument, for which he was an admiralje master, than by his 
vocal compositions.” 
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Clemenza di Tito, 1760, completed and terminated the career of a 
composer in every respect worthy of so celebrated a father, and of a 
grandfather still more renowned. 

We shall next name a composer who was unfortunate, although his 
talents entitled him to a milder fate—Anronio Ferranpini, who 
left the conservatory at an early age, and after having travelled 
throughout Italy, where he was remarkable for more than one learned 
and agreeable composition, repaired to Germany, to make himself 
acquainted with its masters, productions, and theatres. He acquired 
many friends, and nature had bestowed on him very estimable qualities. 
His travels finished, he settled at Prague. This city, as well as the 
‘whole of Bohemia, is particularly favourable to music, in consequence 
of the number of inhabitants by whom it is cultivated, and the 
masters who teach it. It appears that the works of our composer 
were admired, but the justice rendered to his merit did not save him 
from misfortune, He had especially adopted the ecclesiastical 
style, and in this he particularly excelled. He composed, amongst 
other pieces a Stabat mater, which was long sung in Prague, and gene- 
rally admired. Its style is at once simple, natural, and elevated, 
and resembles that of Percovese. Its merit causes a regret that the 
other productions of this master are unknown. Notwithstanding his 
abilities, he fell into indigence, and, it appears, less from misconduct 
than from generosity ; he was seized with an incurable disorder, and 
was reduced to seek an asylum in one of the hospitals in Prague, 
where he died, after having suffered for a considerable period. 

The composer who was distinguished at Naples, while misfortune 
pursued Ferranpino in Germany, was Ignazio Froritvo, born 
in that city in 1715. The name of his master is unknown; but 
the method transmitted to the pupil bespeaks that of Durante or 
Maycin1. After having composed several operas in Italy, which 
were favourably received by the public, Froritio was called to 
Germany in consequence of the reputation he had acquired.—He 
was appointed chapel master at Brunswick in 1754, where he com- 
posed the music to Nicotsn1’s ballets, who then disputed prece- 
dence in this kind of spectacle with the first ballet masters in Europe. 
From this time the talents of Fior1Lio were specially sought in 
this style of composition. He was subsequently engaged to direct 
the chapel at Cassel, where he was equally successful. In 1780 he 
obtained a pension fiom the Elector, and in the bosom of retirement 
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and repose, he ended his days in one of the villages near the town of 
Weitzlar, in the year 1787. Frortieo is the author of many works 
which have cemented the union of Italian melody with German 
harmony. Demofoonte, Andromeda, and Niteti, are regarded as his 
best operas. ‘ 

To the above masters succeeded Gennaro Manna, born at 
Naples about 1721, a nephew of Domenico Sarti. He followed: 
in the steps of his relation, and not with less success; he devoted 
himself especially to ecclesiastical music, and was particularly 
celebrated in this style. He did not however neglect the drama. 
He composed several operas at Naples, and Didone at Venice in 
1751. Manwna-subsequently gave Siroe, and several other operas in 
different theatres, and was every where appreciated and applauded. 
He retired about the year 1780 to Naples, where he was entrusted 
with the composition of all the music for the great ceremonies and 
religious fetes. The style of this master is grave and imposing, 
and either majestic or brilliant, according to the character of the 
festivals in which his works were employed. 

Amongst the numerous pupils of Durante, who devoted them- 
selves exclusively to the difficult science of instructing youth in the 
precepts and rules of melody, the Asse Speranza is particularly 
distinguished. After having quitted the conservatory and the 
tutelage of Durante, he opened a school in Naples, to which 
numerous scholars repaired. Such was the zeal and the severity of 
the scholastic principles of Speranza, that he caused his pupils to 
repeat an air as many as thirty times, in order that it might be im- 
printed on the mind as well.as on the memory. He maintained that 
this was the only means of establishing the principles and the art of 
classical composers. 

The Anse Speranza, in augmenting the number of masters who 
devoted themselves to instruction, saw at the same time that of 
the pupils greatly increased. Naples daily presented the largest 
number, some of whom spread the taste for Italian music in Italy, 
others in Russia, Germany, England, France, and in fact throughout 
Europe. 

A composer as amiable as he was clever and instructed in his art, 
and who without being assimilated to Piccin1, composed several 
comic operas, which were worthy of him from the grace and taste 
displayed in the airs and the science and ability which shone in the 
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accompaniments, filled the place of this great composer during his 
long and frequent absences from Naples. This was Francesco 
Maeaiors, born at Naples about the year 1730. Compelled in his 
turn to quit that city to compose for the other theatres of Italy, he 
passed from thence into Germany and Holland. But little of his 
music has been preserved, although it bears the stamp of an excel- 
lent school, One of the best operas of Macetore is I Raggivi delle 
Cantatrice, 1745, a subject peculiarly fitted to inspire the genius of 
Italian composers, and which exhibits the caprice and despotism,* 
as fruitless as it is ridiculous, of the singers of their nation. Maaeiore 
depicted as forcibly by his airs and accompaniments as he could 
have done by words, a character as singular as it is real, as comic 
as it, is unaccountable—and his style in this work was like that of Pic- 
c1nt, (then the model of every master as of every school) an example 
of truth and originality, variety, and energy. The singers, the just 
objects of the sarcasms levelled against them in this opera, there be- 
held their turbulent spirit and their ridiculous and arrogant preten- 
sions, as they would have beheld their figures reflected in a mirror. 
Anvther opera, which did no less honour to the composer, was Gli 
Scherzi d Amore, 1762. The taleatsof Macciore were nevertheless 
far from being exempt from the defects of an unrestrained and wan- 
dering imagination, which derogated from good taste and sound 
musical doctrine. He delighted in imitating the discordant cries of 
various animals, and this style which in music is even below the least 
refined pictures of the Dutch school, or the grotesques of Italy, neither 
did honour to his ability nor to his taste. These digressions tarnished 
the reputation of this artist, which till then was without a blemish. 
Fepere Fenarout, to whom the school of Naples, arrived at all 
the brilliancy of maturity, owes the pupils who have sustained its 
glory, was born at Naples in 1734. He employed a long and labo- 
rious life in tuition, and merited the esteem of his fellow citizens by 
the purity of his manners as well as their gratitude by his talents, his 
learning, the numerous scholars he has produced, and the services he 
has rendered to his school. He maintained the purity of the ancient 
doctrines—an enemy to every innovation upon good taste—Frna- 
ROLI was always the supporter of truth and simplicity, in which in 
musi¢, asin all the other arts, the really beautiful consists. Funa- 
ROLI directed the conservatory of La Pieta in Naples for many 


* See Note on page 312. 
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years, and died in that city in 1812. He is the author of an excel- 
lent work, entitled Regole per gli principianti da cembalo, containing 
the principal rules of accompaniment ; this was followed by a collec- 
tion of progressive lessons with figured bases, admirably adapted 
for the attainment of the art of accompaniment. 

Pauma, born at Naples in 1735, was a pupil of Sata, and on 
quitting his master composed for Naples and other parts of Italy, in 
a gay and pleasing style. Many of his comic operas were particu- 
larly successful. Pama played in a superior manner on the harp- 
sichord, and wasa tenor singer of as fine acquirements as Raar and 
Viaanont—but more dissipated than wise, the products of these 
talents, (for it appears that he taught singing) did not suffice for his 
expences and his luxury. A usurer, to whom he owed a consider- 
able sum of money, calling to arrest him, Patma began to sing to 
him, accompanying himself on the harpsichord. His strains pro- 
duced such an effect upon the heart of the creditor, that instead of 
demanding the payment of the sum, he consented to lend him a 
second. But tocomplcte the wonder, it is related that while effect- 
ing this prodigy, Pauma was seized with a catarrh, which consider- 
ably deteriorated from the purity and beauty of his voice. 

It is with certain men as with particular monuments, when we 
speak of them or merely pronounce their name, we are struck with 
the same respect as that with which we are seized at the sight of a fine 
work in painting or sculpture. The pleasure their works have pro- 
cured us, have, as it were, given them a consecrated -place in our 
remembrance, and the recollection we thus preserve of them, is not 
less honorable to ourselves than to them, since it attests our admira- 
tion of their talents, and at the same time proclaims their genius. 
Such are the sentiments that inspire all those who are acquainted with 
the composer of whom we proceed to speak. Antonio GasPparo 
Saccuin1, born at Naples, May 13, 1735, and, like most of his 
predecessors, of indigent parents; it is from this circumstance 
that the arts possess so many eminent men, and society many 
of its chef d’euvres. By this happy compensation genius is often 
consoled for the wrongs of fortune. In his youth Saccain: studied 
several years under Durante, in the conservatory of Santa Maria 
di Loretta, where his companions in study were Picctnt, Traetta, 
and Guetietmt. He did not devote himself to composition on enter- 
ing the conservatory ; he first learned the violin, and the skill he ac- 
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quired upon this instrument, afterwards enabled him to throw into his 
accompaniments that elegance and brilliancy for which they are so 
celebrated. When Saccuiwm1 applied to the study of composition, 
his progress convinced his masters how much talent would have been 
lost had he continued a mere instrumental performer. Having learned 
in a very short time the elements and even the range of musical com- 
position, he began to compose airs, which were considered to be de- 
lightful ; and it was observed that the measure, the progression, the 
unity, and equality of the rythm, were those of a man finished in the 
art rather than the attempts of a scholar. The celebrated Durante, 
his master, was astonished by them, and said to him, My child, you 
will be a great composer. This inspired the young man with courage ; 
he from that moment applied incessantly, and in five years completed 
a course of the most difficult study. — 

Durante was also master of the conservatory of San Onofrio, 
where he had pupils of great promise. One day, in order to encourage 
them and inspire them with emulation, he said, ‘“ You have in the 
conservatory of Loretto, a rival, very difficult to overcome, if you do 
not use great efforts in order at least to equal bim, he will stand alone, 
and will decidedly be the man of the age.” This rival, this man of the 
age, wasSaccuint. He left the conservatory, and as he was known 
to be one of the pupils who had given the greatest promise, he was im- 
mediately engaged to compose the serious opera for the great theatre 
in Rome, in 1762. Here he remained for seven or eight years, making 
occasional excursions to the principal cities of Italy. He soon ac- 
quired as much fame in the serious as Picc#nt enjoyed in the comic 
opera. 

The style of this composer was pure, noble, and elevated; al- 
ways simple and correct, his airs were original without extravagance, 
his accompaniments learned, and his melodies conformable to his 
harmony. Gifted with the genius to create, and the patience to 
finish, it was by this double claim alone that be could be weighed 
against Piccint. In 1769 he was chosen to succeed GALuPPi, as 
director of the conservatory de [’Ospedaletto, in Venice. Here he 
applied himself to composition, and in the formation of fine singers, 
amongst whom were Pasqua 1, Conti, and the famous Gas RieL_i.* 


* Of this extraordinary woman Brypont thus speaks in his “ Tour 
through Sicily and Malta,” vol. 2, page 319 :—The first woman is Gasnreni; 
who is certainly the greatest singer in the world: and those that sing on the 
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It may here be remarked, that all the great Italian composers are ex- 
cellent singing masters, for according to the system adopted in the 


same theatre with her must be capital, otherwise they never can be attended to. 
This indeed has been the fate of all the other performers, except Pacuerortti ; 
and he too gave himself up for lost, on hearing her first performance. It hap- 
pened to be an air of execution, exactly adapted to her voice, which she ex- 
erted in so astonishing a manner, that before it was half done, poor Pacnr- 
roTt1 burst out a crying, and ran in behind the scenes ; lamenting that he had 
dared to appear on the same stage with so wonderful a singer, where his small 
talents must not only be lost, but where he must ever be accused of a presump- 
tion, which he hoped was foreign to his character. 

It was with some difficulty they could prevail on him to appear again, but 
from an applause well merited, both from his talents and his modesty, he soon 
began to pluck up a little courage ; and in the singing of a tender air, addressed 
to Gasrrett in the character of a lover, even she herself, as well as the audi- 
ence, is said to have been moved. 

bed axed man of Gasatet is so generally known and admired, that it 
is ess to say any thing to you on that subject. Her wonderful execution 
and volubility of voice have long been the admiration of Italy, and has even 
obliged them to invent a new term to express it ; and would she exert herself 
as much to please as to astonish, she might almost perform the wonders that 
have been ascribed to Onpneus and Timortuevs ; but it happens, luckily per- 
haps for the repose of mankind, that her caprice is, if possible, even greater 
than her talents, and has made her still more contemptible than these have 
made her celebrated. By this means, her charactcr has often proved a sufii- 
cient antidote, both to the charms of her voice and those of her person, which 
are indeed almost equally powerful; but if these had been united to the 
qualities of a modest and an amiable mind, she must have made dreadful havoc 
in the world, However, with all her faults, she is certainly the most danger- 
ous syren of modern times, and has made more conquests, I suppose, than any 
one woman ing. 

It is but justice to add, that contrary to the generality of her profession, she 
is by no means selfish or mercenary ; but on the contrary, has given many sin- 
gular proofs of generosity and disinterestedness. She is very rich; from the 
bounty, as is supposed, of the last Emperor, who was fond of having her at 
Vienna ; but she was at last banished that city, as she has likewise been most 
of those in Italy, from the broils and squabbles that her intriguing spirit, per- 
haps still more than her beauty, had excited. . There are a great many 
concerning her, that would not make an unentertaining volume; and, I am 
told, either are, or will soon be published. 

Although she is considerably upwards of thirty, on the stage she scarcely 
appears to be eighteen ; and this art of appearing young, is none of the most 
contemptible that she possesses. When she is in good humour, and really 
chuses to exert herself, there is nothing in music that I have ever heard, to be 
compared to her performance; for she sings to the heart as well as to the 
fancy, when she ; and she then commands every passion with un- 
bounded sway. she is seldom capable of exercising these wonderful 
powers ; and her caprice and her talents ing themselves by turns, have 
given her, all her life, the singular fate of alternately an object of 
admiration and of contempt. 

Her powers in acting and reciting are scarcely inferior to those of her sing. 

VOL. V. NO, X1X- 85s 
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conservatories of Italy, singing and vocal composition are the objects 
upon which the pupils are essentially employed, every thing else being 
considered only as accessories. 


ing ; sometimes a few words in the recitative, with a simple accompaniment 
only, produces an effect, that I have never been sensible of from any other per- 
former, and inclines me to believe what Rousszau advances on this branch 
of music, which with us is so much despised. She owes much of her merit to 
the instructions she received from Metasrasio, particularly in acting and 
reciting; and he allows that she does more justice to his operas than any 
other actress that ever attempted them. 

Her caprice is so fixed and so stubborn, that neither interest, nor flattery, 
nor threats, nor punishments, have the least power over it; and it appears, 
that treating her with respect or contempt, have an equal tendency to in- 
crease it. 

It is seldom that she condescends to exert these wonderful talents ; but most 
particularly if she imagines that such an exertion is expected. And instead 
of singing her airs as other actresses do, for the most part she only hums 
them over, a mezza voce. And no art whatever is capable of making her sing 
when she does not chuse it. 

The most successful expedient has ever been found, to prevail on her 
favourite lover, for she always has one, to place himself in the centre of the 
pit, or the front box; and if they are on good terms, which is seldom the case, 
she will address her tender airs to him, and exert herself to the utmost. Her 
present enamorato promised to give us this specimen of his power over her; 
he took his place accordingly ; but Gasriexi, probably suspecting the con- 
nivance, would take no notice of him; so that even this expedient does not 
always succeed. 

The viceroy, who is fond of music, has tried every method with her to no 
purpose. Sometime ago he gave a great dinner to the principal nobility of 
Palermo, and sent an invitation to GAsrrexi to be of the party. Every other 
person arrived at the hour of invitation. The Viceroy ordered dinner to be 
kept back, and sent to let her know that the company waifed her. The 
messenger found her reading in bed ;—she said she was for having made 
the company wait, and begged he wonld make her apology, but that really she 
had entirely forgot her engagement. 

The Viceroy would have forgiven this piece of insolence, but, when the com- 
pany came to the opera, Gaprrexi repeated her part with the most perfect 
negligence and indifference, and sung all her airs in what they call sotée voce, 
that is, so low, that they can scarcely be heard. The Viceroy was offended ; 
but as he is a good-tempered man, he was loth to make use of authority; but 
at last, by a perseverance in this insolent stubbornness, she obliged him to 
threaten her with punishment in case she any longer refused to si 

On this she grew more obstinate than ever, declaring that force and autho- 
rity should never succeed with her; that he might make her cry, but that he 
never could make her sing. The Viceroy then sent her to prison, where she 
remained twelve days. which time, she gave magnificent entertain- 
ments every day ; the debts of all the poor prisoners, and distributed 
large sums in ; Soe Vinatey whe gad 8 Ore by Sivaping 99 
ber, and she was at last set at liberty amidst the acclamations of the poor.— 
Luckily for us, she is at present in good humour, and sometimes exerts herself 
to the utmost of her power. 
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When Saccutnt quitted Venice he repaired to Stuttgard, where 
the court and the public loaded him with favors and testimonies of 


She says she has several times been on terms with the managers of our 
opera, but thinks she shall never be able to pluck up resolution enough to go 
England, What do you think is her reason? It is by no means a bad one. 
She says she cannot command her caprice, but, for the most part, that it com- 
mands her; and that there she could have no opportunity of indulging it.— 
For, says she, were I to take it into my head not to sing, [ am told the people 
there would certainly mob me, and perhaps break my bones ; now I like to 
sleep in a sound skin, although it should eveu be in a prison. She alleges too, 
that it is not always caprice that prevents her from singing ; but that it often 
depends upon physical causes; and this indeed I can readily believe : for 
that wonderful flexibility of voice that runs with such rapidity and neatness 
through the most minute divisions, and produces almost instantaneously so great 
a variety of modulation, must surely depend on the very nicest tone of the fibres. 
Aud if these are in the smallest degree relaxed, or their elasticity diminished ; 
how is it possible that their contractions and expansions can so readily obey 
the will, as to produce these effects? The opening of the glottis whish forms 
the voice is extremely small, and in every variety of tone, its diameter must 
suffer a sensible change ; for the same diameter must ever produce the same 
tone;—So wonderfully minute are its contractions and dilatations, that Dr. 
Ker, I think, computes, that in some voices, its opening, not more than the 
tenth of an inch, is divided into upwards of 1200 parts, the different sound of 
every one of which is perceptible to an exact ear. Now, what a nice tension 
of fibres must this require! I should imagine every the most minute change 
in the air, must cause a sensible difference, and that in our foggy climate the 
fibres would be in danger of losing this wonderful sensibility; or at least, that 
they would very often be put out of tune. It is not the same case with an 
ordinary voice, where the variety of divisions run through, and the volubility 
with which they are executed, bear no proportion to those ofa Gasriett.” 

GaAsriE.x1 nevertheless came to England in the season of 1775—1776, and 
Dr. Burney, amongst other more minute particulars, speaks of her as follows : 
“ Carertna Gaprietii was called early in life La Cuochetina, being the 
daughter of a cardinal’s cook at Rome. She had, however, no indications of 
low birth in her countenance or deportment, which had all the grace and 
dignity of a Roman matron. Her reputation was so great before her arrival 
in England, for singing and caprice, that the public, expecting perhaps too 
much of both, was unwilling to allow her due praise in her performance, and 
too liberal in rotting every thing she said and did to pride and insolence. It 
having been reported that she often feigned sickness, and sung ill when she 
was able to sing well, few were willing to allow she could be sick, or that she 
ever sung her best while she was here. Her voice, though of an exquisite quality, 
was not very powerful. As an actress, though of low stature, there were 
such grace and dignity in her gestures and deportment, as caught every un- 
prejudiced eye ; indeed, she filled the stage and occupied the attention of the 
spectators so much, that they could look at nothing else while she was in view. 
Her freaks and espiegleries which had fixed her reputation, seem to have been 
very much subdued before her arrival in Engiand. In conversation she seemed 
the most intelligent and best bred virtuosa with whom I had ever conversed ; 
not only on the subject of music, but on every subject concerning which a well- 
educated female, who had seen the world, might reasonably be expected to 
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their admiration. From thence he proceeded to Holland, where he 
received the same marks of esteem. He arrived in England in 1772. 
(We shall give Dr. Burney’s account of Saccuini’s residence in 
England, as the most complete.) 

“ And here he not only supported the high reputation he had ac- 
quired, but vanquished the natural enemies of his talents in England. 
His operas of the Cid and Tamerlano were equal, if not superior, to 
any musical drama I had heard in any part of Europe. He cherished 
the talents of the inferior singers in so judicious a manner, that all 
their defects were constantly disguised or concealed. Indeed each 
of these dramas was so entire, so masterly, yet so new and natural, 
that there was nothing left for criticism to censure, though innume- 
rable beauties to point out and admire. It is evident that this com- 
poser had a taste so exquisite, and so totally free from pedantry, that 
he was frequently new without effort ; never thinking of himself or his 
fame for any particular excellence, but totally occupied with the ideas 
of the poet, and the propriety, consistency, and effect of the whole 
drama. His accompaniments, though always rich and ingenious, 
never call off attention from the voice ; but, by a constant transparency, 
the principal melody is rendered distinguishable through all the con- 
trivance of imitative and picturesque design in the instruments. 

“In the year 1770, when I saw Saccuin1 at Venice, he told me 
that he had composed near forty serious and ten comic operas; and 
in 1778, upon enquiring of him to what number his dramatic works 
then amounted, he said to seventy-eight, of which he had forgot even 
the names of two. Saccuini, while he remained at Venice in the 
character of Maestro dell’ Ospadaletto conservatorio, by the number 
of masses and motetts he had composed, manifested himself to be as 
able to write for the church as stage. He remained too long in En- 
gland for his fame and fortune. The first was injured by cabals and 
by what ought to have increased it, the number of his works ; and 
the second by inactivity and want of economy. Upon a difference 
with Signor Ravuzzin1, this singer, from a fond friend, became his 


have obtained information. She had been three years in Russia previous to 
her arrival in England, during which time no peculiarities of individual cha- 
racters, national manners, or court etiquette, had escaped her observation. In 
youth, her beauty and caprice had occasioned a universal delirium among her 
young countrymen, and there were still remains of both sufficiently powerful, 
while she was in England, to render credible their former influence.” 
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most implacable foe ; declaring himself to be the author of the prin- 
cipal songs in all the late operas, to which Saccuin1 had set his 
name; and threatening to make affidavit of it before a magistrate. 
The utmost I could ever believe of this accusation was, that during 
Saccuin1’s severe fits of the gout, when he was called upon for his 
operas before they were ready, he might have employed Rauzzin1, 
as he and others had done AnFosst in Italy, to fill up the parts, set 
some of the recitatives, and perhaps compose a few of the flimsy airs 
for the under singers. The story, however, gained ground, and was 
propagated by his enemies, though always disbelieved and contemned 
by his friends and the reasonable part of the public. In the summer 
of 1781 he went first to Paris, where he was almost adored ; but after 
increasing his reputation there by new productions, he returned the 
following year to London, where he only augmented his debts and 
embarrassments ; so that in 1782 he took a final leave of this country, 
and settled at Paris.” 

Here, through the intervention of his friend M. Framery, who 
had written new words to his Isola d'amore, under the title of La 
Colonie, he undertook the management of the opera. Renaud, his 
first opera, was performed in 1783, and was soon followed by Chi- 
mére and Dardanus. But whether the French did not render him 
that justice which they had granted to Piccint, after the spirit of 
party and the illusions of national self love were dissipated, or whether 
the anxiety Saccuin1 had experienced in London affected his mind, 
and thence the operas he composed in France had not equal merit 
with those performed in Italy and England, it is certain that they 
were not received as he expected ; they were even heard with indif- 
ference ; but he revenged himself as a man of genius; he composed 
CEdipea Colonne. The interest of the poem developed all the beauties 
of the music; and it obtained a success which not only still exists, 
but which goes on increasing. But will it be believed that Sac- 
CHINI encountered every imaginable difficulty in getting it per- 
formed ? and so disgusted was he with his residence in Paris, that he 
determined to return to England, where his patrons, after having 
paid his debts, had invited him. But death disappointed these de- 
signs; the mortifications he experienced on account of Gidipe, and 
which bis sensibility rendered still more acute, exhausted his strength, 
and on the 7th of October, 1786, aged 51, he died, from an attack of ' 
gout, in the midst of a career embellished by all the favours of genius 
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and of fortane. The opera of Arvine was his last work, which was 
finished by M. Rev, leader of the band at the opera. 

There exists a touching eulogium on this composer, written by 
Prccrs1, his fellow citizen, fellow student, and friend, and who has 
adorned his memory with those fresh and beautiful flowers which truth 
and admiration, wholly exempt from the base passion of envy, are 
alone able to scatter upon the tomb of greatness. It concludes as 
follows :— 

“ What can I say of the great talent he has successively displayed 
in all the cities of Italy, in Germany, in England, and finally in 
France? That easy -progression, that melody, that character, now 
grave, now gay, brilliant, pathetic, amorous, melancholy, and sus- 
tained! Those enchanting modulations, which never offend the ear, 
even in their most abrupt transitions, so finely are they prepared and 
resolved !_ That precision to which nothing can be added and nothing 
removed ; where all is finished !_ The richness of the accompaniments, 
so finely distributed, so exactly adapted, without injuring the vocal 
parts, (which he always considered as the principal) and attaining to 
the highest degree of grandeur! What superb colouring! Those 
chorusses in which the four parts are so disposed that none are in- 
active, all tending to the same end; where a useless bar is not dis- 
tinguishable, where, in short, each part forms a separate melody, so 
finely conducted, so beautifully modulated, that it becomes in itself 
a prominent piece. 

I shall finish this eulogium, a feeble encomium on my part, but 
fally merited on his, by saying, that death has taken him from us too 
soon ; that with talents so transcendant, he was destined for a better 
fate, and that he deserved to have been better known, better appre- 
ciated. Let me not be accused of partiality nor of flattery ; the 
dead are never flattered. That which I have advanced I feel, I have 
always felt, and I leave to time and to the learned the care of appre- 
ciating the fine productions this great man has left us.” 

We shall next proceed to speak of Pasquate Awrosst, born 
about the year 1736. He first applied himself to the practice of the 
violin, in the conservatories of Naples, but feeling that his imagination 
was too much restrained by this study, he preferred that of 
composition, under the auspices of Saccurn1 and Piccin1, the 
latter of whom, perceiving in him marks of vigour, tact, and 
most of those qualities which fit a musician for his art, conceived 
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an affection for him, and soon communicated to him some part 
of the fine talent which he himself possessed. Picciw1 procured him 
his first engagement in 1771, for the theatre Delle Dame in Rome. 
The first attempt of Anrosst was unfortunate, but Piccint made a 
like engagement for the following year, and notwithstanding a second 
failure, he concluded a third for the next, and exhorted AnFoss1, 
who had prepared to leave Rome in disgust, to apply with greater 
ardour, instead of being discouraged by the first obstacles he might 
encounter in his arduous career. His counsel was prophetic, and so 
favourable to his pupil, that they soon turned to the disadvantage of 
the master who gave them. Awnrosst1 hesitated not to follow them ; 
he composed his opera of Ii Sconosciuto perseguito, which, when 
performed in 1773, experienced so brilliant and so continued a suc- 
cess, that Prccim1 beheld his repose compromised less by the merit of 
the work, which could in no ease have surpassed his own, than 
by a spirit of envy and. intrigue, which made use of it to inflict dis- 
grace more unjust than painful to him, bat which obliged the master 
to give way to the disciple.* 

AnFosst, freed from the presence of his master, and proud of the 
unexpected favour of the Romans, (he alone was talked of in Rome, 
his music only was listened to,) redoubled that ardour with which 
Piccin1 himself had inspired him. He became more laborious, 
more active than he had ever been; he composed with the greatest 
care and the most scrupulous attention, and having completed the 
opera of La Finta Giardiniera, it was performed in 1774, and he beheld 
with less joy than surprise, that the public continued its favour. It 
was followed by Ji Geloso in cimento, in 1775, which met with the 
same good fortune. This composer had however not yet essayed his 
talents in the most difficult style. He had not yet written a serious 
opera, which, if it demands less vivacity than the comic, requires 
more real genius, and a knowledge of the noblest, most intense, and 
most expressive emotions of the human heart. He wrote the opera of 
I’ Olympiade ; it was performed in 1776, and he had the grief to 
behold the fall (as great as it was unforeseen) of his work. He now 
experienced in his turn the pain his master had undergone; he felt 
that disgrace inflicted by a public who had lavished favours upon 
him was the most painful to endure, and like Piccin1, being unable 


* See Musical Review, rol. 2, p. 38. 
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to support the blow this event inflicted on his sensibility, he quitted 
Rome. 

AnFrosst traversed Italy, and stopped at Venice. The Venetians 
enjoyed the new works composed for them, and this enabled him to 
forget his disgrace. He was named director of one of the conserva- 
tories in that city. With this honourable title he repaired to Paris in 
1780, where he gave Caius Marius at the Academy of Music.* 
The success of this work, although not brilliant, was satisfactory to 
the author. He.then gave Ii Sconosciuto perseguito, adapted to 
French words, but whether the Italian style was not yet perfectly 
understood at Paris, or whether the translation of the words was pre- 
judicial to its effect, it certainly did not sueceed according to its 
merit. It is uncertain whether this was the cause of AnFrosst’s 
leaving France, but he quitted Paris in 1782, and repaired to London, 
where he remained till 1785 ; but he arrived at an unfavourable time, 
for Saccuin1 had preceded him, and the affairs of the opera were in 
so embarrassed a state, that his reputation was diminished rather than 
increased by his visit to England. He returned to Rome in 1787, 
where he composed several works, and had the happiness to meet 
with universal applause. He died in that city about 1795, in the 
enjoyment of considerable reputation. 

The compositions of AN Foss1 do not bear the stamp of genius like 
those of his two predecessors, Picctnr and Saccuini, on whose . 
style his own was formed. He understood the art of developing and 
refining musical expression, and many of his finales became models 
of this department of the art. His clearness of style may be com- 
pared to the same quality in literature, and his fecundity proves that 
he wrote with facility. His opera of L’Avaro is considered as his 


chef d’ceuvre, and amongst his oratorios Belulia Liberata is most 


distinguished. 

Tommaso Trasetta, one of the last and most celebrated of the 
pupils of Durante, was born in Naples in 1738. He studied 
in the conservatory La Pieté, which he quitted at the age of twenty- 
one—so rapid were his studies. ‘Two years after he wrote the opera 
of Farnace, for the theatre of San Carlos, the success of which sur- 
passed his own expectations, no less than those of the public, who 


were equally astonished and delighted at such precocity of talent. 


* Here Count Ortorr and the Dictionnaire Historique differ, the latter 
stating that Caius Marius was performed in Venice in 1779. 
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Their astonishment was increased to a greater degree when they 
beheld this young favourite of Euterpe compose, in a short time, six 
operas, both serious and comic, which were as excellent as the first. 
Such a debut excited the attention of Italy, and more particularly 
of Rome, where Trasetta was invited to compose the Exzio of 
Merasrasio, which was received with universal approbation. All 
the great theatres of Italy contended for the possession of TraasetTa ; 
his progress resembled a triumphant march; whenever his operas 
were performed, they succeeded. He stopped at Parma, where he 
was engaged in the service of the court, and amongst other operas he 
composed at this period Ippolito e Aricia, given in 1759, is the most 
celebrated. The reputation of TraseTTa now extended beyond 
Italy, and he was twice engaged at Vienna, where his operas of 
Armida and Ifigenia raised him to the highest point of celebrity. 

On his return to Italy, Trasetta proceeded to Venice, and 
was appointed director of the conservatory del’Ospedaletto, where he 
remained but two years. The Empress Catherine the Great, who 
always had celebrated composers at her court, engaged TrasetrTa 
for five years, at the expiration of which time she still retained him 
in her service for two years. He succeeded Gaturri, the most 
captivating composer of the Venetian school, and the first opera he 
composed on his arrival in the capital of Russia was Didone, which, 
proved him to be a worthy successor of Gatupri. It is related that 
at the conclusion of the performance of Didone, the Empress sent 
him a gold snuff-box, enriched with her portrait, and a letter, say- 
ing that it was Dido who made him the present. Trasetta com- 
posed seven operas and several cantatas during his residence in 
Russia. In 1776 he was engaged to compose for the Italian Opera 
in London, where he remained but one year, during which time he 
produced Germondo, a serious opera, and La Serva Rivale, a burletta ; 
but “ Saccutn1,” says Dr. Burney, “had so firmly established 
himself in the public favour, that-he was not to be supplanted by a 
composer in the same style, neither so young, so graceful, nor so 
fanciful as himself.” Count Ortorr attributes Trasetta’s short 
residence in England to the maladie du pays. He returned to Naples, 
and died in 1779. The style of this composer was vigorous, pro- 
found, and melancholy. The latter quality was so strongly marked 
in the productions of Trasetta, that it has been considered the 


prevailing character of his compositions. None of his numerous 
VOL. V. NO. XIX, Tt 
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works were ever considered to be unworthy the public appro- 
bation. 

Martueas Venro was born about the beginning ofthe 18th centary, 
and having studied under good masters, he traversed Italy, com- 
posing both for the theatre and the church. He was invited to En- 
gland by Giarp1n1, in 1763, where he enjoyed some celebrity, and 
he died there in 1777. Dr. Borney remarks of this composer, 
‘that his genius never approached the sublime; his melody was 
free from vulgarity ; and, though not new, was always pleasing and 
graceful.” His principal operas are La Conquista del Messico, De- 
mofoonte, Sofonisba, La Vestale, Artaserse and Il Baccio ; he was 
also esteemed as a composer for the harpsichord. 

(Paisietto has a place at this point of the history, but haying 
already given a copious memoir of this composer, we refer our readers 
to vol. 1, p. 308.) 

Giacomo InsancuinE Monopout, born about the year 1745, 
signalised himself as a composer in Naples, notwithstanding the ce- 
lebrity of PatstELLo. Full of genius and expression, the talents of 
this master were directed to the serious opera. His first. production 
was Didone, the success of which was but a prelude to that of his 
other works. The style of INsanGuine recalled the manner of the 
greatest masters. It possessed their facility, strength, and melody. 
The cantabile of his compositions was delightful, the recitatives ex- 
cellent, the accompaniments full of learning and expression, After 
the grand opera of Didone, he gave that of Ariana e Teseo, Medoro 
Adriano in Siria and Calipso. By turns impassioned, expressive, and 
energetic, the style of this estimable composer was the delight of 
Italy, and the small, number of operas he composed caused great 
regret that his fancy was not more abundant, or that his life was not 
prolonged to a longer period. 

Francesco Demaso, the son of the Demaso we have already 
spoken of, was born about the beginning of the 18th century. His 
first opera, Artaserse, was received with transport by the Neapolitans, 
and promised to Italy an original and brilliant composer. His style 
was nervous and expressive, and possessed what the Italians term 
estro, (inspiration) a word which is applicable to poetry as well as 
rousic, and indeed to all works of genius. His imagination was bril- 
liant and fall of fire, his taste exquisite, and the finest; and most 
delicate sensibility reigned throughout his compositions. ARTEAGA 
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has said of him, that “ he was a masician fall of melody and sim- 
plicity, and that he was not inferior to Perco.esi, his countryman, 
either in invention or melody.” Lasorpe adds to this eulogium, 
in his Essais sur la musique, the following words: ‘ An excellent 
modern composer, he deserves to be ranked with the most skilful. 
His music is full of mind and sentiment, his style equally pure and 
captivating, and he never gave in to absurd excesses, and that con- 
fusion of harmony, which takes away all interest, and is nearly al- 
lied to monotony.” 

The most esteemed opera of Demaso is Montezuma, in which the 
air Ah! numi tiranni, became a model of style. Antigone, Didonc, 
Eumene, Catone ¢ Utica, Ipermnestra, and a celebrated Salve regina, 
complete the list. A continuation of his labours was universally 
desired, when he was surprised by an early and unexpected death. 

Luie1 Marescatcnt, born at Naples about the year 1748, studied 
counterpoint under Marrin1, at Bologna, and was equally estimable 
as a vocal and instrumental composer. He established a warchouse 
in Naples for the sale of music. In 1780 he composed Meleager, a 
ballet, for the new theatre at Florence, and in 1784, I Disertori Felici, 
one of the best comic operas of the age, at Placentia. He was also 
very successful in composition for instruments and for the chamber. 

Gaetano Anpre0221, born about the middle of the 18th century, 
was a relation and a pupil of Jomexut, and master of the Royal 
Chapel of Naples. He composed for all the principal theatres of 
this capital, and also for the greater part of Italy. His principal 
operas are Arbace, Olympiade, Catone, Vlorence, 1787; Agesilao, 
Venice, 1788. His favourite air, No quest’ anima non speri, is much 
celebrated, and the oratorio, La Passione di Gesu Cristo, is justly 
esteemed. His style was learned, graceful, and dignified. Anpue- 
0221 also composed some quartetts for the violin. 

Gewraro Astanita is celebrated both as a serious and comic 
composer, but particularly the latter. His natural and agreeable 
style conciliated the favour of the public, although the opinion of the 
connoisseurs was not always equally favorable. His air, Come 
lasciar poss’ io, was universally sung and applauded. His operas were, 
La Contessa di Bimbinpoli, 1772 ; I visionari, 1772 ; Le finezze 
d@’ amore, 17173 ; Ii marito che non ha moglie, 1774 ; La critica teatrale, 
1775 ; It mondo della tuna, 1775; La dama imaginaria, 1777 ; L’ 
Isola di Bengoli, 1777 ; Armida, 1777 ; and Circe e Ulisse, which 
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in 1787 was given under this title in all the theatres of Germany as 
a new piece. Neither the nature nor the number of the compositions 
of this master entitled him to high rank amongst classical composers ; 
but he is worthy to be placed at the bead of the second class of the 
musicians of Italy. 

Weshall next speak of Sinvestre Patma, born at Naples about 
1751, and supposed to be the son of the Pauma we mentioned above. 
He was a pupil of Saua, and studied in the conservatory della Pieid. 
His first opera, La Pietra simpatica, was successful throughout Italy ; 
it was performed for six months at the Teatro della Scala, in Milan, 
and was afterwards frequently resumed. La Garrorina, a female 
singer, remarkable for her strong and melodious contralto voice, and 
for her performance, was very celebrated in this opera, in which the 
air, Sento che son vicino, was very popular. Pauma has since been 
only distinguished for a little opera, entitled, La Sposa contrastata. 

Lu1a1 Caruso, born at Naples in 1751, son of a chapel master of 
some.estimation, and brother of Emmanua.e Caruso, who has 
also distinguished himself as a musician, quitted Naples at the con- 
clusion of his studies, which were pursued under his father. [is 
first opera was Il Medico magnifico, given at Florence in 1771. En- 
couraged by its favourable reception, Caruso composed for Rome, 
in 1781, Jl Fanatico per la musica, which succeeded completely, and 
supported several representations. It was followed by La Tempesta, 
Colombo, and Ji Maledico confuso, which were equally fortunate. 
He returned to Naples, where he gave Gli Amanili dispettosi, founded 
on Le Depitamoureux of Motiere. Caruso resided some time in 
Germany, where he distinguished himself in vocal composition, and 
from thence proceeded to Sicily, where he was named chapel master 
at Palermo. The style of this composer was formed upon that of the 
best masters. 

Giusepre Arai tt, born about the year 1764, was distinguished 
from 1763 as the first singer in the principal theatres of Italy and 
Germany. On his retirement from the stage he founded a school in 
Naples, which assisted in forming Cimarosa, one of the greatest 
Italian composers. Dr. Burney, who saw him in Naples in 1770, 
says that his voice was feeble and unequal, but his intonation was 
certain, his shake excellent, and he possessed much taste and expres- 
sion. APRiLi was a good composer and singing master, His 
collection of solfeggi has long been deemed a standard work. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE VIOLIN. 
[Continued from vol. 4, p. 444.] 


Greonae Goperro1 WaGner, was born at Mulberg, April 5, 1698. 
He played on the harpsichord and some other instruments, but ap- 
plied himself principally to the study of the violin. The opportu- 
nities which he possessed of hearing the best virtuosos at Leipsic, 
contributed not a little to facilitate his progress. He played first 
violin at Wissenfelt’s, a concert established there at the Duke’s féte, 
who rewarded him generously. None of his works have been printed, 
but amongst others of his manuscript compositions in the hands of 
amateurs, are twelve solos for the violin. 

Panta.zon Hesenstaiet, the inventor of the famous Panta- 
leon, and at the same time one of the most skilful violinists of his 
time, followed in 1697 the profession of a dancing master, at Leipsic, 
and had attained, even at that period, such proficiency on his instru- 
ment, that Count Logi cried out on hearing him, “‘ Comment! J’ai 
eté en Italie, et j’ai cra avoir entendu tout ce que la musique a de 
charmante, mais je n’ai jamais rien entendu de pareil.” In 1705 
Hexsenstreit went to Paris, and played there before Louis the 14th. 
This Prince not only loaded him with favours, but even deigned to 
give his new instrument the christian name of its inventor. The year 
after his return from Paris he entered the service of the Duke of 
Eisenach, as chapel and ballet master to the court, where he played 
double concertos of his own composition, with TeLemann. In 1708 
he went to Dresden, as chamber musician to the King of Poland, 
and there received a salary of a thousand crowns. The exact time 
of his death is not known, but he is supposed to have lived beyond 
the year 1730. 

Cuarues Hoecxa, was born at Ebersdorf, near Viegna, January 
22, 1707. His father began to teach him the violin at a very early 
age, and sent him at 15 to Pruck, to learn his art thoroughly. At 
the termination of his apprenticeship he entered the band of a regi- 
ment as a hautbois player. He remained two years in Hungary, and 
two more in Transylvania. The time of his service being expired, he 
returned to Vienna, and there meeting with Francis Benpa, who 
was just going into Poland, he accompanied him through Breslaw 
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to Warsaw, where the Staroste Sukaschefisky received them both into 
his service. In 1732 Horcxn went to Zerbst as concert master. 
He died in 1772, with the renown of having been one of the greatest 
violinists of his time. | 

Jean Nicnouas Fiscuer was born in 1707 at Behlen, in the 
bailimic of Keonigsec, in the county of Scharwzbourg. He wasa 
violinist of some repute, and served the Duke Augustus William of 
Branswick in that capacity for nine menths. Amongst others of his 
compositions are the following for the violin : 

Six symphonies for two violins, two flutes, viol, and bass. 

Six concertos for the violin. 

Two books of selos for the violin. 

Francois Berna was bom at Altbenatka, in Bohemia, in the year 
1709. Rather later than the year 1718, he went to Dresden, where 
he was received among the scholars of the Chapel Royal. He re- 
mained there only eighteen months. About this time he applied 
himself tc the study of the violin, and had no other resource than to 
engage in a troop of wandering musicians, who played at the dances 
of village fétes. Here he met with a blind jew named Leebel, a vir- 
tuoso of the first order, who became his master and his model. Tired 
of this wandering life he went to Prague, and took lessons of Kon- 
YOZEk, a good violinist of that town. Bena was then 18. He un- 
dertook a journey to Vienna, where he foand an opportunity to profit 
by the lessons of the celebrated FrancisceL.Lo. At the end of two 
years he went to Warsaw, where the Staroste Szaniawsky made him 
his chapel master. The Prince Royal of Prussia took him into his 
service in 1732, and in 1772 he became concert master to the King, 
in the place of Gravy. He died at Potsdam on the 7th of March, 
1786, aged 76. Bena was distinguished more for feeling than 
force, and a style so truly cantabile that scarce a passage can be foun ‘ 
in his compositions, which it is not in the power of the human voice 
to sing. Of all his numerous works there are only published, twelve 
solos for the violin and one for the flute. 

JeanWouroanG Kie1wKNEcHrt, concert master to the Margrave 
of Anspach, was born at Ulm, April 17, 1715. He commenced his 
studies of gymnastics in this town, and there acquired the extensive 
attainments which he afterwards displayed. His father instructed 
him in music, and he made such wonderful progress, that at cight 
years old he played the violin before the Duke ofWirtemberg, and 
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and at different courts, wliere he was. generally admired. Encou- 
raged by his first success, he resolved to devote himself entirely to 
music. Chance favoured his design. The Duke of Wirtemberg 
named him in 1773 his chamber musician, and sent him in this 
capacity to his chapel at Stutgard, where Baecianexto, one of the 
first. violinists of his time, was then chapel master. He was the first 
model upon which young KLEINKNECHT attempted to form himself. 

After the death of the Duke, he travelled to different courts, and 
obtained a situation as violin at the chapel'of Eisenach. The consort of 
the Margrave of Bayreuth, that great patron of art, having heard him 
there, asked him to assist in the performance of an opera which was 
to be represented at Bayreuth, at a féte on the birth-day of the 
Margrave. The comforts he enjoyed at this court, and the favour 
shewed him by the Prince, made him forget Eisenach, and he ac- 
cepted the situation of concert-master there. About this time he 
became acquainted with Benpa, and his style pleased liim so much 
that he adopted it. His first enthusiasm being evaporated, he re- 
membered the Duke of Eisenach, who had treated him so kindly, 
and he began to reproach himself with ingratitude for having left his 
patron without permission. With the design of atoning for his fault 
he feigned a desire to visit again the different musical academies, 
and demanded his dismissal. As soon as he obtained it he went to 
Eisenach to offer his services to his old master, who received him 
with undiminished kindness. He employed the time he remained 
there (till the death of the Duke,) in cultivating his talents. He was 
made leader of the excellent orchestra of the theatre of Dresden, for 
which Hasse composed. He filled this station with the greatest 
eclat till his death, which happened in 1755. He was considered as 
a very good leader. 

Gezorces Czarta, born at Deutschenbrot, in Bohemia, in 1708, 
was first taught by Timmer and Rosertt1, from whom he learned the 
violin. After a time he made a stay of some years with Bewna, at 
Warsaw, where they both entered the service of the Staroste Sucha- 
zewsky, till they were at length admitted into the chapel of the king 
of Poland in 1733. In 1734 Czanta went to Reinsberg, and engaged 
himself in the orchestra of the hereditary Prince of Prussia, whom he 
followed to Berlin at his accession, in 1740. He remained there till 
1760 and then quitied Berlin, after a residence of twenty years, to esta- 
blish himself at Manheim, where he entered the chapehof the Elector 
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as violinist. He remained there till his death, which happened in 
1774. Besides a quantity of solos, concertos, trios, and symphonies, 
for the violin and flute, which are in manuscript, he published six 
solos for the violin, on which his name is changed into Zartu. 

Curist1an Canasicnu, chapel master to the Elector of Bavaria, 
a native of Manheim, and a pupil of Stam1rtz for the violin and com- 
position, was, about 1726, first violin, and in 1765 concert-master 
and director of the Italian Opera at Munich, with a salary of 
about two thousand three hundred pounds. He was considered 
as one of the best solo players in all Germany. Many of his 
compositions, in symphonies and other instrumental pieces, were 
published even in Paris and London. His son, who died at the age 
of 35, about the year 1805, was first violin at the theatre of Munich. 
He published three sonatas for the piano forte, with accompaniments 
for the violin and violoncello. 

Antonto Loxtt, a celebrated violinist, was born at Bergami in 
1728. From 1762 to 1773 he was concert master to the Duke of 
Wirtemberg. He went then into Russia, where he so much excited 
the admiration of Catherine II. that that Empress gave him a fiddle 
bow, on which she wrote, with her own hand, “ A bow made by 
Catherine II. for the incomparable Lorxr.” In 1785 he made a 
journey to England and Spain ; he went also to France, and played 
at the “‘ Concert Spirituel” of Paris, and at the concerts of the Baron 
de Bagge, of whom he was the favourite violinist. After 1789 he 
retired to Italy. A little while before his death he said, “ 1 will 
play no more, except to crowned heads.” He ended his days at 
Naples, in 1794, aged 66 years. The skill which he had acquired 
on his instrument was perfectly surprising. He went higher than 
any virtuoso had done before him. His fancy carried him so far in 
his solos, that the most skilful accompanist could hardly follow him. 
He was incapable of accompanying a song himself, as he could never 
keep his time. Having been asked to play an adagio he refused 
flatly, and said, ** I am a native of Bergami, and the inhabitants of 
this town are too great fools to be able to play adagios.” He pub- 
lished at Paris several concertos for the violin, the first two of which 
were published in 1769, and three publications of sonatas. His last 
work was printed at Berlin, under this title—**School of the Violin, 
in Quartetis for two violins, tenor, and bass.” He has left some con- 
certos and quartetts in manuscript. 
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Witttam Caamer, born at Manhcim about 1750, was an excel- 
lent violinist. He united, say the German biographers, the brilliant 
execution of Lori with the expression and energy of Benpa. He 
was looked upon as the first violinist of his time in Germany. He 
was employed in the chapel of the Elector Palatine, at Manheim, 
from 1750 to 1770. In this last year he went to England, the only 
country where distinguished artists find easily the means of making a 
fortune worthy of their talents, He was there named concerto player 
to the rayal concerts, and leader of the orchestra of the opera. He 
was to be heard at every concert, and it was he who, in 1787, led 
the orchestra of eight hundred musicians, who celebrated the third 
commemoration of Hanne. He died in London about the year 
1805. Cramer has published a great number of works, sonatas, 
duets, trios, and concertos, for the violin, consisting ‘of beautiful airs 
in a very good style, and yery well fingered for the instrument. He 
may be considered as a master, as much in the quality of a composer 
as a virtuoso, 

Cuarces Josera Toescut was, about 1756, first violinist in the 
chapel of Manheim; ten years afterwards he occupied the place of 
concert master, and at length in 1786 he was named director of the 
private music of the Elector of Bavaria. There were printed at Paris, 
about the year 1756, several works of his composition. Amongst 
others, six symphonies, some quartetts, six duets for the yiolin, &c. 
Many others were printed at Amsterdam, where there remained some 
manuscripts. It is said that he who has heard one of his pieces 
knows them all. He wasa scholar of the celebrated Jonn Stamitz, 
and died at Munich, April 12, 1788, aged 64. 

Georce Freperic Kress, a virtuoso on the violin, and a native 
of Darmstadt, ‘was, about the year 1756, in the chapel of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, at Schwerin. In 1764 he went to Gottingen, where 
he was named concert master to the University. He died about 1775. 
One solo for the yiolin, of his composition, was printed at Nuremberg, 
in 1764; besides this there are manuscripts of his, consisting of six 
solos and a concerto for the violin. 

Wittiam Gommar Kewnis, Director of the music at the church 
of St, Peter, at Louvain, about the year 1768, was considered in 1772 
as the first of all violinists in the Austrian Netherlands, principally in 
the execytion of difficulties. About that time he published nine 
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works, at Paris and elsewhere, of which only the 4th and 9th are 
known in Germany ; they are both duets. 

Houzsocen, ci devant chamber musician to the Duke of Bavaria, 
lived in 1772 at Munich, where he was a pensioner, and a virtuoso 
on the violin. Dr. Burney says of him in his travels, that he showed 
more fire than it was asual to find in papils of Tartin1’s school, who 
generally are more distinguished by delicacy and fine finish, than by 
brilliancy of execution.. He composed very well for his instrument, 
but has only published one concerto. He has left in manuscript, 
besides other works, six symphonies and six trios for the violin. 


i — 


MOMIGNY’S THEORY 


OF MELODY AND HARMONY IN GENERAL, AND OF 
CONSONANCES AND DISSONANCES. 


[Continued from Page 190.} 


Mae ony is the art of making one sound succeed another. It 
proceeds elementarily by major or minor seconds. It is only one of 
the principal parts of true music. It is every thing in plain chant, 
and was almost every thing among the Greeks, because the system of 
these two species of incomplete music is purely melodious. 

Harmony isthe art of making several sounds succeed many others, 
both in regular succession and at once. It proceeds elementarily 
by major or minor thirds—sol, si, re, fa, la, do, mi. According to 
the most common acceptation, harmony is only the science of chords 
and their succession ; and combinations of three different notes at the 
least, or of four at the most, are admitted to the rank of chords.* 
Every other combination is considered as incomplete, or more than 
complete, and forms in the latter case two chords instead of one. 
This arises on the one side from the circumstance that Rameau 
considered the natural resonance of a sonorous body as forming 


* Sound and note are not synonymous. The sound changes at each modi- 
fication of the same note, whether this modification be effected by a flat or 
sharp, or by a chan eof octave. The octave is then not a different note, but 
a different sound. ‘The octaves therefore, repeated two, three, or four times, 
do not change the name of a chord, but the effect. 
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always and exclusively a perfect chord ; and on the other, he has 
considered that art never adds but one sound, generally the seventh 
of the fundamental note. I say generally, for those who understand 
the double emploi, which is only a duplicity of the spirit of the system, 
know that the sensible sound added by art is the sixth of the funda- 
mental, and not the seventh. 

If harmony signifies an accordance between the parts of a whole, 
harmony really exists in two notes heard at once, and as far as five 
exclusively, thus forming a sole and complete whole, as it does a sole 
and complete chord. 


Of the Consonances and Dissonances which notes form amongst them- 
seloes, compared two by two in the key of Do, in the diatonic genus, 
and in the major mode. 

The notes Sox, sol, si, re, fu, la, ut, mi, compared with Sox, give— 

Ist. The octave Sox, sol, a perfect consonance. 

2d, The major third, sol, si, imperfect consonance of the first 
class. 

3d. The perfect fifth, sol, re, demi-consonancec. 

4th. The minor seventh, sol, fa, dissonance of the first degree.* 

5th. The major ninth, sol, la, dissonance of the second degree. 

Gth. The perfect fourth, sol, ut, demi-dissonance. 


7th. The major sixth, sol, mi, imperfect consonance of the first 
class. 


It must be observed, that in the type of music, sol, sol, si, re, fa, la 


do, mi, sol, there is a gradual progression towards the Seunntn, 22 
far as the interval of the ninth, sol, la. 


EXAMPLE: 

Sol, sol, perfect consonance. 

Sol, si, imperfect consonance ; first degree of the diminution of 
the consonance. 

Sol, re, demi-consonance ; second degree of the diminution of the 
consonance. 

Sol, fa, dissonance of the first degree. 

Sol, la, the greatest dissonance, the most dissonant of all the inter- 
vals ofthe musical type in the diatonic genus. 


* The first degree is the least dissonant, 
uu2 
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After this dissonance we are led gradually back towards the 
perfect consonance, by— 

Sol, do, perfect fourth, which is only a deimi-dissonance, and by 
sol, mi, major sixth, imperfect consonance. 

Sol, sol, is the perfect consonance. 

The seven notes compared with Si give— 

Si, si, octave, perfect consonance. 

Si, re, minor third, imperfect consonance of the second class. 

’ Si, fa, false fifth, dissonance Sensible. 1 so call it; because it is the 
note which bespeaks or makes us sensible of the key. 

Si, la, minor seventh, dissonance of the first degree. 

Si, do, minor ninth, dissonance of the third degree. 

Si, mi, perfect fourth, demi-dissonance. 

Si, sol, minor sixth, imperfect consonance of the second class. 

(It is unnecessary for us to follow Mr. Momieny throtighout the 
comparison of the intervals, as the above extract and the following 
classification are all-sufficient to demonstrate this branch of his 
system.) 

Gencral Classification of the Intervals of the Diatonic ‘Gems. 
CONSONANT INTERVALS, 

Octaves (perfect) are perfect consonances. 

Major thirds and sixths are imperfect consonances of the first 
class. 

Minor thirds and sixths are imperfect consonances of the second 
class. 

Perfect fifths are demi-cofsonances. 

DISSONANT INTERVALS. 

Perfect fourths are demi-dissonafices. 

Imperfect fifths are sensible dissonances. 

Tritons, or superfluous fourths, are itiverted sensible dissonatices. 

Besides these dissonances there are others, divided into four classes, 
each increasing in dissotiance, from the first to the fourth. 

Minor sevenths are dissonant intervals in the first degree otily. 

Major ninths are dissonant intervals in the second degree. 

Minor ninths ate dissoniances in the thitd degtee. 

Major sevenths are dissottances in the fourth degtee. 

It must be remarked, thut the closer a dissonant interval is, the more 
dissonant it is. On the contrary, the closer a consonance is to an 
octave the more consonant it is. 
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Of Chords. 

Accbttling to the tiusital type, sol, si, re, fa, la, do, mi, which 
dught always to be present to the mitid, it is cleat that thitds ate the 
elementaty intervals which constitate chords. Thus, as consonance 
is composted of two soutids which sound well together, a concord is 
composed of two of these consonances. A discord is the union of 
thtee consonanées. Nevertheless two major thirds, such as do, mi, 
and mi, sol sharp, which ate separately two consonances, when 
united form a discord. As there are seven notes in every key, so 
there may be seven chords composed of two thirds. Six of these . 
chords are consonant, that fs to say, composed of & maujot and a 
minor third, and called perfect chords. Three of these chords are 
called perfect major chords, and are those of the three principal 
notes of the niujor diatonic scale; namely, the perfect chord of the 
dominant, that of the tonic, and of the fourth, because the first 
third of each of these chords is majot. Example:—Sol, si, re ; do, 
mi, sol; fa, la,do. Thtee of these perfect chords are minor, because 
the first third is minor. Re, fa, la; ta, do, mi; mi, sol, st. The 
seventh chord is contposéed of two minor thirds, and is consequently 
dissonant; and as I have termed the false fifth, si, fu, the leading 
dissonance, I shall call the chord si, re, fa, the imperfect diatonic 
and leading chord, 

There are also seven discords, each composed of three thirds, and 
called chords of the seventh, becatse the fourth note of each of these 
chords is seven degrees above the first. 

Sol, si, re, fa. 

There are likewise seven chords, composed of fout notes, all 
called chords of the ninth, because from the first to the fifth note of 
each of these chords there is an interval of a ninth—sol, si, re, fu, da. 

Every chord composed of two thitds may be directly inverted in 
two ways—that is to say, instead of employing the first note as the 
lowest part, the second or third note may be so used. 

[Here foilow the inversions. } 


Of the Key. 

The key is the hierarchy, the order established between the notes 
of a genus and ofa mode. Thenataral gamut, the real gamut, Sot, 
la, siy Do, re, mi, Fa, .gives this order with the tonic in the centre, 
and the dominant and the fourth at the two extremities. , 
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It has been endeavoured in vain to establish the harmonic generution 
upon a tonic. By admitting this hypothesis one is thrown into 
another key, or into the chromatic genus, after the fourth note. _ It is 
therefore incontestable, that the dominant is the generator of the key, 
since every thing can be best explained and ordered according to this 
principle. Though the dominant be the generator of the key, it does 
not prevent the tonic from presiding over the key, of which it is the 
centre of unity and gravity. The dominant presides over the unity 
of the key in a secondary degree. 

l ought perhaps to say to those who are already scandalized at my 
having deprived the tonic of the prerogative of generating the notes of 
a key, that the UNCREATED BEING must necessarily have so acted, if 
we grant to him the intention of guiding us by giving a type of music. 
If he had only given us the perfect chord, he would have formed but 
an inert and motionless body. Man sent upon earth without wants 
or desires, would have resembled this musical type, giving only a 
perfect chord, (sol, si, re,) but the equilibrium being destroyed by 
the fourth harmonic note, (sol, si, re, fa,) an impulse is created, and 
the want of a second chord is felt. It increases on the fifth sound, 
(sol, si, re, fa, la,) but the perfect chord of the tonic (ut, mi, sol,) 
satisfies this pressing necessity, and re-establishes the equilibrium ; 
all this is entirely conformable to the nature of man, and to every 
thing which is created. 

Hence I conclude that music is only a succession of chords, de- 
manding and demanded* ; that a musical period is but a series of 
harmonic propositions, composed of an antecedent and of a consequent 
chord. But as there is a hierarchy of notes, so is there also a hic- 
rarchy of musical propositions, commonly termed harmonic cadences. 
Of Musical Propositions or Harmonic Cadences, and of the Fun- 

v damental Base. : , 


We have scen that each of the seven notes may bear a chord, 
composed of two, three, four, or even of five different notes, and this 
without counting the octayes, which may be double, triple, or 
quadruple, according to certain precautions. There is not one of 
these chords that may not be followed alternately by all the others. 
The rules established by Rameau, on the progression of the funda- 
mental base, are then erroneous. But this error accuses his genius 
less than his precipitation. ’ 

* Appelians et appellés. 
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The fundamental base is nothing more than the first note of each 
chord, taken in the natural order, which is that of thirds. To ordain 
that this base should incessantly proceed by consonant intervals, is 
equivalent to confining painter to the use of three or four different 
colours, which has not common sense. But it is quite true to say, 
that the simplest means, and consequently the best to employ the most 

, are found in the progression of a fundamental base, which 
proceeds alternately or consecutively by thirds, fifths, or sixths. All 
the rules laid down on this subject should be thus reduced ; the rest 
are falseand absurd. The endeavour to reduce all harmonic cadences 
to four, isanother error arising from the same source, and which should 
be treated like the preceding. 

The word cadence is derived from the Latin cadere, which signifies 
to fail. Nevertheless this word does not here mean a fall, but to rest, 
to repose, to fall from the perpendicular, to unite with another, to be 
joined. To form a cadence or musical proposition is then, to unite one 
chord with another. ‘The cadence takes place when one passes regu- 
larly from a concord or discord to a concord. I call the first chord 
of a cadence the antecedent, the second the consequent. To pass 
regularly from one chord to another, is to make each part of the an- 
tecedent pass to the note of the consequent, which attracts it; and 
this is called by musicians resolution, but with this very remarkable 
distinction, that they only esteem it necessary to resolve the note of 
the antecedent, which is a dissonance in the antecedent itself, whilst 
all the notes which come in contact with those of the consequent 
must be resolved, whether dissonant or not. It follows from the ne- 
cessity of resolving the notes of an antecedent chord by those of the 
consequent with which they are in contact, that there exists an actual 
attraction or affinity between these notes. Like that acknowledged in 
physics, this attraction, according to the weight of the body, acts in 
an inverse ratio to the distance; so that a note which is only a semi- 
tone from that which ought to follow it, is more powerfully attracted 
by it than if it were at the distance of a tone. I have discovered this 
new analogy in nature, which provesthe wonderful agreement reigning 
between things bearing apparently the least resemblance. 

As it is sometimes the grave sound which attracts the acute sound, 
and sometimes the acute which attracts the grave, it follows that the 
attraction is not in proportion to the gravity, but to the proximity. 

I term a musical proposition that which is called an harmonic ca- 
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dence, beeause seeing only ong language in music, I ought to seize 
upon all the relations existing between. it and languages properly so 
called. A grammatical proposition is a subject and attribute, aflirmed 
by a word called a verb, As, Lysias is happy. Lysias yes happy 
would express the sacye thing if custom had not assigned the word is, 
the verb to be in short, to express this affirmation, There are then 
only two essential words in a grammatical proposition, the subject 
and the attribute, The verb is only a factitious word, very ingeni- 
ously invented, it is true, in relation to languages of convention 
where it has an admirable effect, but it neither can nor ought to be 
expressed in natural languages, Consequently, the proposition or 
musical cadence is composed of but two chords, and cannot be farmed 
ofthree. I cannot say whether this metaphysical reasoning will be 
felt by all the world, but it appears to me as simple as it is true. 

The negative proposition being only an inversion of the affirmative 
and an invention of art, it follows that it is not admissible, in a natural 
language, although it spreads an agreeable variety over languages in- 
vented by man, The antecedent is then the subject of a musical 
proposition, and the consequent is the attribute, In fact, when we 
proceed from the first sound of the musical type to the last sounds of 
the said type, from sol, si, re, fa, to do, mi, sol, we only pass from the 
ptincipal sound to the different harmonies of this sol, from a subject 
or substantive, to its qualities or attributes, named adjectives, in gram- 
matical language. This passing from sol, si, re, to do, mi, sol, is 
termed the perfect cadence. The inverse is the imperfect. 


Analysis of the cadences formed by two chords, composed of two thirds, 
considered with regard to resolution. 

It hns been already shewn that there are seven diatonic notes, or of 
first creation; that each of these notes bears a chord composed of two 
thirds ; it will now be seen that each of these seven chords may be 
alternately followed by six others, thus forming six cadences or dif- 
ferent musical propositions, for each note of ihe gamut. 

The chord sol, si, re, may then be followed by the chord /a, do, mi, 
or si, re, fa, ot do, mi, sol, or re, fa, la, or mi, sol, si, or fa, la, ut. 

Mr. Momiary gives an analysis of the cadences, formed by the 
passage ofeach chord to the other six chords of the musical type, He 
thus explains the reasons for the prohibition of consecutions. In the 
analysis of the cadence formed by the chord, sol, si, rey sol, passing 
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to la, ut, mi, the upper sol descends to mi, the re to do, the si to la, 
the sol in the base ascends to la. 

It will perhaps be enquired why the re of the second part does not 
ascend to mi? Because re and mi upon sol and /a in the base, would 
form two perfect fifths, which isexpressly forbidden. The only reason 
given for this prohibition is, that it offends the ear. But why does it 
offend the ear? It has been found difficult to answer this question, 
and yet my explanation will appear very simple. It is prohibited 
because two perfect fifths in succession destroy the impression of the 
unity of the key. Re-mi, sol-la, equally represent the major key of 
sol, of do, and of A minor; and to represent several keys at once is 
equivalent to representing none ; this is absolutely contrary both to 
reason and judgment. For in order to affect the mind by the words 
of a language, or by the sounds of music, every species of ambiguity 
must be avoided ; in short, the door must be either open or shut ; 
and as it is impossible that it should be both at the same time, it is 
equally unreasonable to wish two different keys to be heard at once ; 
for that which decides that one key is not another, is precisely the 
distinction which determines the key, and prevents the possibility of 
two existing atthe same time. Forexample, the fa natural determines 
the series sol, la, si, do, re, mi, fa, not to be the key of G major, but 
exclusively that of C major. The si natural decides that it is not the 
key of F major, and so on. 

A succession of perfect fourths in the base, is almost as Selatictive 
of the impression of thé key as a consecution of perfect fifths. There 
is, however, this essential difference between them, that the latter are 
proscribed in-every situation, whilst the former are admissible when 
they occur between the intermediate and upper parts. The two upper 
parts being consonant with the base, (as the highest is a sixth and the 
second a third) the effect of fourths is sufficiently attenuated to prevent 
them from destroying the impression of the unity of the key. 

A succession of octaves between the extreme parts by equal motion 
is also prohibited, because they are destructive of variety. 

When the upper part and the base make several octaves in succes- 
sion, and the intermediate parts are different, they offend both against 
variety and unify. We offend against variety by giving uselessly the 
same notes to the base and treble, and against unity, because two parts 
that are too far distant from each other, do not constitute a perfect 


and complete whole, but two distinct melodies, which are not suffici- 
VOL. V. NO, XIX. xx 
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ently alike to form unity, nor sufficiently dissimilar to form variety. 
Every thing therefore is to be explained by these fundamental laws, 
and the art ceases to be subjeet to arbitrary or scattered laws, as un- 
connected as they are unfounded. Reason here comes to aid the ear, 
and the sensation of the one is never opposed to the judgment of the 
other. We have hitherto been subject in some degree to rules, as 
Ga tzeo was to the inquisition. He said to himself, when apparently 
abjuring the opinion that the earth moved round the sun, “e pur si 
muove,” nevertheless it moves; and the ear remarked to the false 
rules, ‘ nevertheless it is good.” 

‘From UNITY, VARIETY, and ATTRACTION, or affinity, proceed 
four secondary rules. 

First. That the natural resolution of each of the notes of an antece- 
dent chord should take placcon one of the notes of the consequent 
with which they are in contact. : 

Second. That the note of the antecedent which is found between 
two notes of the consequent, goes by preference to that which is only 
distant a semitone, because it is more attracted by the latter than by 
that which is distant a tone; but if it is a tone from both, variety or 
unity decides, or leaves the choice fzee. 

Third. Two parts having the same note in the antecedent, either in 
unison or in the octave; if this note touches upon but one in the con- 
sequent, then only one of the parts is resolved, the other goes to that 
note in the consequeat which unity or variety requires. In a case 
where the note of the antecedent is found between two notes of the 
consequent, one of the parts is resolved by ascending, the other by 
descending ; nevertheless, either of the two parts may abstain from 
resolving this note, and may pass to that note in the consequent which 
is pointed out by unity and variety. 

Fourth. When a note is common to both chords of the cadence, the 
part which has the note has no movement to make ; but if two dif- 
ferent parts have this note, either in the unison or in the octave, then 
one of the parts remains stationary, and the other passes freely to that 
note of the consequent which unity and variety demand. 

[to BE continuED. | 
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FRENCH CRITICISM. 
Translated from a late work by M. Castil-Blaxe. 


Tue authority which the critics of our diurnal press exercise over 
the arts, the general terms in which their rematks are usually 
couched, the frequent errers and contradictions they fall into, 
betraying the total ignorance of those employed to write upon 
music especially, and the gross illiberality lately indulged in 
some short-lived publications especially devoted to the art, had 
already turned our thoughts to this subject when M. Castit- 
Buaze’s book fell intoourhands. There appears to us se much in 
the extract we have translated which will apply to England as well 
as France, that we are not without hopes our readers will open their 
eyes upon the injustice too often done to our own artists, at the 
same time that they may Icarn beiter to appreciate the value of some 
of the earlier French works on science. Since the establishment of 
the Conservatory, the French musicians, it must be granted, have 
made vast strides. They have published treatises of the deepest 
eradition and the most valuable selection. Of such a character is 
M. Cuoron’s treatise on the Principles of Composition, a work of 
prodigious extent and comprehensiveness. Nor is it in regard to 
the paris merely technical that they are improving the art. Many 
of their writers connect philosophy with science, and are endeavour 
ing to combine an acquaintance with causes with the knowledge of 
effects. This aim so precisely accords with our own notion of what 
music requires from literature, that it affords us a double pleasure to 
be thus able to forward our own objects by the aid and authority of 
our lively and instructed neighbours. 


TRANSLATION. 


Is it necessary to be a musician in order to judge of music and to 
write upon this art ? 

When ont journalists desive to give an account of works of science 
or of art, they have recourse to individuals, each instructed in his 
peculiar department. Literature has its different branches, and the 
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writer who edits the poetical department, does not concern himself 
with translations, philosophy, history, or legislation. This is rightly 
ordered—by these means a subject is treated by persons who under- 
stand it thoroughly, and who combine elegance and purity of style 
with the powers of reasoning and of science. It is not necessary 
merely to amuse the reader, he must also be instructed. This pro- 
vidert solicitude ought at least to be extended to music—yet an art 
which forms the principal charm of three theatres royal, an art so 
- generally cultivated, and which might give occasion to articles of 
such great interest, does not obtain the honour of a special considera- 
tion. If it be necessary to speak of the erection of a building, an 
architect will develope in all their details the reasons and results of 
the operation. If the subject be the success or fall of any musical 
novelty, the man of literature, after having carefully analysed a 
drama which most frequently is not worth the trouble,*and re- 
marked with the minutest attention upon the hazardous situations, 
the poverty of the style, the ill-adjusted verses, even down to the 
imperfect rhymes, finishes abruptly by a sweeping conclusion, and 
announces, according to the long-established formula, that the poct 
has been excellently seconded by the musician, or that the latter, 
notwithstanding all his efforts, could not support the defects of the 
piece. He also either adds that the music is good, excellent, en- 
chanting, divine, or else that the amateurs found it mediocre, com- 
mon-place, bad, detestable. If he devotes himself to a more pro- 
found examination, it is only to repeat old dicta concerning melody 
and harmony, to repeat what all the world knows, or to lose himself 
in a labyrinth, out of which he cannot escape without proving that 
he writes upon a subject of which he is perfectly ignorant, so much 
so indeed that even the terms are unknown to him. 

Criticisms upon music are of three kinds: the first species is con- 
fined to the regular set sentence, of which we have given the form. 

The second is more extended, and includes judicious observations, 
refined remarks, and argumentative critiques. But they have been 
dictated before-hand by an artist, or are the fruits of a conversation, 
by which the journalist has profited, and of which his memory 
retains the minutest details. It is not very malicious to remark, it 
not unfrequently happens that the inexpert editor gravely contra- 


dicts the notions of his benefactor, by uniting with it a few of his 
own. 
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The last sort are made up of both the former, by a literary man 
employed to give an account of the theatrical performances, and 
these are often the most curious. 

I forgive a journalist for praising a work of mediocrity: it would 
be indiscreet to enquire into his motives for so doing. Every one 
has his reasons, and as Bast says, there are irresistible arguments 
for the practice. He must at least acquit himself with address, by 
passing lightly over the weak parts, preserving an absolute silence with 
respect to defects, and loudly extolling the beauties, the remarkable 
features, the passages that may fearlessly be exhibited in the highest 
point of view, and which the most sensitive critic cannot attack. 
But can a mere man of literature even distinguish good music from 
bad? He is directed by chance alone, and abandons himself to the 
rule of probabilities that frequently directs his choice to a mode- 
rate and even wretched piece, which he exalts with the most laugh- 
able complacency Can it be astonishing that he deceives himself so 
grossly upon things, when he does not even comprehend words, and 
that in his writings the terms melody, harmony, melop@ia, subject, 
vocal melody, accompaniment, reeitative, &c. Sc. are employed in 
opposite senses, or one substituted for another, as if at pleasure, or 
in order to render his phrases unintelligible even to his most accom- 
plished readers ? ' 

The following observations upon this subject were addressed to 
Guvuck by Svarp, at the period of the musical disputes, which 
agitated France during the contest between the Gluckists and 
Piccinists. 

“ Such mistakes, committed by a man not only of great sense but of 
avery correct and practised understanding, (M. pe La Harpe,) 
prove, as it appears to me, that terms familiarly employed in com- 
mon discourse, when they do not express sensible objects, are those 
most abused ; that precision of language necessarily supposes pre- 
cision of ideas ; that in order correctly to apply those terms of art 
which appear the simplest, more exact knowledge is required than is 
generally imagined.’ In fact there is no art, the language of which 
does not demand study in order to be well understood. People 
often think tliey understand when they only guess, and generally 
they guess wrong. I shall again quote M. pe La Harre. He has 
given an account in his journal, of the 15th of this month, of the 
pictures in the Saloon, and be has spoken of them like a man of 
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understanding, who only considered those branches of painting, of 
which unfortunately every one can judge; but he employs in this 
article asingle term of art, and uses it unintelligibly—it is the word 
reflection. This isthe phrase: ‘ you are tempted to follow the bark, 
which, with an insensible progression, cuts the motionless wave under the 
REFLECTIONS of a beautiful evening.’ A great painter (Vernet) 
was asked if he understood this sentence—‘ No more than the author’ 
was the reply. 

‘¢ I certainly have no more desire to make it a subject of reproach 
that M. pe La Harre was ignorant of what the reflected lights of 
a picture are, than I have to make it a matter of merit in those who 
do understand it. All 1 desire is, that literary men should mis- 
trust a little that facility of speaking of every thing, which the 
talent of writing gives them, as well as that of applying vague or too 
general principles to arts they haye not studied, or using analogies, 
the relations of which they have not even taken the pains to examine. 
Artists, who are more sensitive than themselves to criticism, because 
less accustomed to it, often complain of the unenlightened censures 
passed upon their productions, and those who can write, have some- 
times, by bitter raillery, taken off the blanders committed by literary 
men when writing on the arts. M. pe La Harpe has considered 
himself compelled in the quality of journalist, to give an account of 
your works, as forming an epoch in the history of the arts.— 
Granted ; but it appears to me that he ought either only to speak of 
them as an historian, or to qualify himself to treat of them as a scien- 
tific critic. If M. D’ALemsert were now to publish, for the first 
time, his discoveries upon the precession of the equinoxes or upon 
the theory of fluids, M. pt La Harre as a journalist would do 
right to announce them; but I think his readers would dispense 
with his remarks. We are never obliged to judge of what we do not 
understand.* 

“ Tt will again be objected against me, that the arts being made 
for the public, the public is their natural judge—that fine produc- 
tions of artists ought to please the ignorant as well as the connois- 
seur—that every one has a right to have an opinion and to speak. 
All this appears to me perfectly just; 1 will even add, that there are 


* With respect to English journalists, the converse of this proposition is 
true: they are expected to judge of what they do not understand, for they are 
expected to judge of every thing. 
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technical points about the arts, which a man of understanding, with 
his senses properly organized, and the habit of observing and com- 
paring may be qualified, to estimate, and above all, there are essential 
principles common to all the arts, concerning which a man of 
letters and fine taste is a better judge than artists themselves. But if 
he quits this circle, if not content with judging of effects, he endea- 
vours to seek for causes in the resources and agents of art; if he 
proceeds even to indicate to the artist the route he ought to follow to 
obtain certain effects—if he pretends to appreciate style—to com- 
pare the different degrees of merit, &c. he will fall into continual 
errors, or, when he is not deceived, he will inevitably repeat only 
common places, as little instructive to the public as to artists. This 
has been the case with M. pt La Harre”—and with his numerous 
successors. 

I now, Messieurs Journalists, wish to address to you a few very 
innocent questions, and if you are in condition to answer, and ho- 
nourably to come out of certain trials, which I should not dare to 
propose to persons the least instructed in harmony, I shall begin to 
recover from my doubts upon your musical-literary talents. 

Ist. When you hear an opera performed at the theatre, how do 
you know whether the music belongs to the German, Italian, or 
French school, and whether it be composed by such or such a master ? 
A fine question truly ! has not the bill already informed us? If it 
be a new piece, the actor will give it out at the conclusion; if the 
musician desires to be anonymous, or if the tumult in the pit pre- 
vents our being a party to this confidence—we retire without en- 
quiring farther; of what consequence is it to know the name of a 
com poser who is just hissed? Of what consequence? You are not 
then aware that Echo et Narcisse, Le Jeune Henri, Beniowsky, Ma 
Tante Aurore,* failed, and were hissed on account of the words, and 
that the excellent music of Guucx, Menut, and Boisrpiev, ne- 
vertheless still exists? One finds out these things, there is always 
somebody to betray the secrets of the piece. Excellent! this is ex- 
actly what I wished to make you avow. So that if somebody had 
not told you, if the bill had not declared to you in large letters that 
the opera of Joseph is by Menut, and that Les Maris Garcons has 
been set by M. Berton, you would still be ignorant of the fact? 
Yes, doubtless. 


‘ 


* French Operas. 
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Truly, these are very enlightened critics. What should we say of 
a man who should declare himself a connoisseur in pictures, yet who 
cannot distinguish the heads of Rusens from those of RAPHAEL, 
the subjects of Poussin from those of Lesrun, the colouring of 
Titian from that of Rempranpr, without the aid of a catalogue? 
Where is the scholar who does not feel the difference of style which 
exists between Virait and Persius, Tacitus and Quintus Cur- 
Tius, CorNeEILLe and Du Bextor, Pascauand Montesquieu? 
So is it with musicians : each has his. genius, his style, his peculiar 
manner, his phrases, periods, transitions, and favorite cadences. 
He displays a predilection for an instrument, a peculiar progression 
of the base, a ceriain rhythm, accompaniment, group of arpeggios, 
succession of harmonies, chord, or key. 

In order to discover novel effects, to have a style, a character 
peculiar to himself—in short, to be original, the musician must neces- 
sarily avoid the path of his predecessors. and rivals. All his care 
would be useless, if, though successful in pleasing, he does not make 
it obvious that it is he who pleases, and not another who has already 
been long known. Although celebrated masters have given a dif- 
ferent character to each of their productions, they have nevertheless 
a family resemblance and relations imperceptible to the multitude. 
A superficial study, an examination adapted only to satisfy curi- 
osity, cannot enable the musician to discover them; it is only by 
perpetually analysing scores, by classing these treasures of harmony 
in his memory, that he can compare their styles. He must embrace 
at once all the works of the author, and not compare them methodi- 
cally page by page. 

The prodigious memory of certain learned men has been often re- 
lated. Can their individual efforts be compared.to those of Mozart 
in noting the Miserere of ALLEGR1, which he had just heard for the 
first time in the Pope’s chapel? Menestrier retained, it is true, 
the singular discourse addressed to him by the Queen of Sweden— 
but Menestrier had only one person to listen to, whilst the author 
of J! Don Giovanni gave ear to a hundred singers, who pronounced 
at the same time four, eight, ten, twelve, different discourses ; this 
harmonic labyrinth, composed of so many parts woven into each 
other, and filled with the variety and artifices of counterpoint, im- 
pressed itself on his mind, to flow afterwards from his pen without 
losing any thing of its perfect order. If there no longer exist men, 
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as powerfully organised as Mozart, music slill possesses those who 
can quote masses, oratorios, operas, airs, duets, chorusses, sym- 
phonies, the subjects, progressions, accompaniments of which will 
give occasion to learned observations on the employment of such a 
chord, such an effect, rhythm, &c. and a hundred examples will 
instantly be pointed out as proofs. These are even musicians who 
are so well acquainted with particular scores as to be able to write 
them from memory. This erudition, the fruitof long practice, is 
not more astonishing than that of the scholar who recites at pleasure 
the poetry of Horace, Virait, Anacreon, TipuLLvs, and Ovin, 
and points out the passages which the moderns have borrowed from 
them. 

The pages given us every day by the journalist demand as wide 
a range of learning as a great work. Examine the writings of 
Georrrot—amongst some errors you will find excellent remarks 
upon theatrical literature. Look over his criticisms upen music, 
sterility reigns throughout. The charms of style are dazzling, 
and altheugh the glittering articles upon music, furnished by 
Maameonrer for the Encyclopedic, and those inserted by La 
Haare on thisart ia his Cours de Littesature, are miserable, yet 
both these authors are read with pleasure; im point of fact they say 
nothing, but they have the air of saying something. 

Yet what a field does musical literature open! what flowers and 
fruits may be gathered in se fertile a country which no one has yet 
reaped! what mey not be said upon subjects yet untouched! what a 
mine for the journalist to explore, if it were permitied to him to quit 
the cirele which surrounds him, and to seize the pen of the ARNauDS 
aad Suarps! 

if literary men have not the knowledge necessary to criticism, if 
they are without musical feeling, on what do they found their judg- 
ment im the science? On public opinion. An opera which has been 
applauded is always excellent, and that cannot be good which has 
been hissed from the stage. In poetry, history, architecture, paint- 
ing, antiquities, &c. the journalists govern public opinion; on the 
question of music, the public has itsrevenge, and decides the opinion 
of the journalist. 

When erudition, experience, and more than all, a good memory, 
serve as guides and supports to the harmonist, nothing eseapes him : 
he needs not to haye regeurse to the bill to know the composer: he 
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pierces the veil of secrecy, gives to Mozart the duet ‘falsely attri- 
buted to Cimarosa, discovers plagiarism, reminiscences, negli- 
gences, defects : in the course of a rapid movement, applauds a trait 

of striking originality, a well-chosen chord, an elegant phrase; en- 

joys the music as an amateur, and judges it as an artist: his praise 

announces @ complete triumph, and his criticisms do not offend ; 

both are the determinations of judgment in the art. But of what 

weight can be the advice of a writer who praises and censures at a 

hazard, and who only yields to the necessity of speaking upon what 

he does not understand. 

I have occasionally amused myself by mystifying such critics before 
a numerous circle, who have taken a lively interest in the conversa- 
tion. These pretended connoisseurs are generally, and for the sake 
of being in the fashion, enthusiastic admirers of the Italians ; it is a 
matter of conscience to deceive them, they fall so readily into the 
snare. Mozart or Hummet, if applied to the poetry of Metas- 
TASIO, were to them as PaistELLo; Vo solcando un mar crudele, set 
either ill or well to an air of Phrosine et Melidore, has the suavity 
of Cimarosa; nay even the songs of the nursery, the Noéls of the 
Provencals, the Gothic melodies of King René, attired 4 I’ Italienne, 
would pass with these ultramontane virtuosos as Villanellas or Vene- 
tian Barcarolles. To complete the farce I never fail to sing frag- 
ments of Pager, Pavesi, and Ross1n1, with French words ; and our 
refined connoisseurs shrug up their shoulders, and repeat all the old 
dicta concerning French music—‘ Voila de vos arrets, Messieur les 
gens de gout.” 

I shall probably be reminded, that I have said there were diag- 
nostic signs by which a practised musician will instantly recognize 
the composer of a piece, either during its performance or by looking 
at the score. I reply that it is very difficult to explain this subject 
in writing, without having a score before us, and that one ought at 
least to be at the piano to make such demonstrations. Nevertheless 
it is impossible not to remark, that Cimarosa voluntarily returns 
to his subject by a diatonic ascending scale. That the first violin 
part is frequently doubled in the octave by the tenor, whilst the 
second violin fills up the harmony with arpeggios. That he has 
adopted a group of notes descending from the tonic to the fourth, 
and returning to the same point, as in the second duet in Il Matri- 

monio segreto upon the words “ non viene.” Like all masters of 
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his school, he places the sixth and fourth on the third or fourth bar 
of his airs. This chord, the harmony of which is full and agrecable 
to the ear, is no longer @ frequently employed in the same manner 
by French and German composers. 

Guvckx is distinguished by great vigour of execution and colour- 
ing ; his is an impetuous torrent that nothing arrests ; carried away 
by the force of his genius, he does not regard the arrangement of the 
parts; no labour is perceptible, the violins cross each other conti- 
nually ; the second seize upon the province of the first, whilst the latter 
las the note of accompaniment. He obtains the effect—he attains 
his end—no matter how. His final ritornelles in the unison, several 
of which have the same construction, chords in arpeggio in con- 
trary motion, and united by holding notes of the horns and haut- 
bois, the frequent use of the diminished seventh—such are the prin- 
cipal characteristics of Guuck. 

Piccin1 excelled in every thing which did not demand tragic 
touches. His melody is wide in its range, and graceful ; his accom- 
paniments, disposed in the Italian manner, are full and harmonious. 
The. chorus of the Sleep of Atys, and that of the Priests of Pluto, in 
Dido, are of the greatest beauty, but their construction is the same ; 
and it is impossible not to attribute them to the same master. 

The diatonic descending scale, bearing the harmony upon each 
note, is often found in the bases of Menut: he appears to have a 
predilection for the chords of the diminished seventh, and the ninth 
and fourth. His wind instruments are grouped with art; the first 
fifth of the bassoon pleases him singularly ; the rhythm of his accom- 
paniments is most frequently regulated in common time—four quavers 
in a bar, a crotchet and a rest, which the base fills to prepare the 
cadence on the strong part of the following bar. The horn, the clarinet, 
the bassoon, have a semibreve occasionally to complete the chord 
sustained by the violins, or to double the note of the tenor. 

The compositions of M. Berton have features that are easily re- 
cognized. In his accompaniments the second violin proceeds in 
arpeggio, whilst the first executes in high notes diatonic or arpeggio 
passages: his base frequently reposes on the dominant, after pro- 
ceeding in equal or chromatic degrees ; he makes it descend from 
the fifth to the tonic, marking all the intermediate degrees. 

Monsicny, Gretry, Datayrac, are too easily recognized to 
render it necessary for us to point out their favourite passages. 
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Haypy, Mozart, Nicoto, Cusrusint, Cater, Srontini, 
Boievptev, have also their characteristic tsaits, whieh would oc- 
cupy too much space to detail here. Spowrtyi isthe only one who 
makes use of different contrary aecents; the gruppette is very fami- 
liar with him, whether written in large or small notes. 

Every composer has a favourite key and a favourite mode. The 
first act of La Caverne, by Lesvevr, is all in a minor key.— 
Hayon, the fertile Harpy, has written none of his pieces in A 
minor; he had an insurmountable aversion to that key. All this is 
very imperfect, but the nature and lintits of this essay wit! not per- 
mit us to go deeper. We believe however we have proved the ex- 
istence of these diagnostic signs. If to these be added the relation- 
ship—the family resemblance—unconsciously communicated by the 
composer to all his works—those little nothings—those traits of sen- 
timent—things which cannot be described, but which speak to the 
soul and direct the understanding, we may be persuaded that it is as 
easy to distinguish an air of Mozart or Menur from an air of 
PaisteLto or Guetay, a sonata of Crementi from a sonata of 
SrerBeLt, aquintett of Mozart from a quintett of Boccnertnt, as 
to distinguish the pictures of the Venetian from those of the 
Flemish school, and the verses of Vottatre from those of Cor- 
NEILLE. 

The connoisseur will do more; after having heard an opera, he 
will determine wheth. : the composer is skilled in the knowlerge of 
instruments, and will puint out to you that which he prefers, or cul- 
tivates with success. It will perhaps be asked—if the composition 
you hear be the first attempt of the musician, on what will your con- 
jectures be founded? ¥ reply—the debutant has had a master, and 
his first works will be necessarily founded on those of that master. 
And how if this master has written nothing for the stage? Tlic 
pupil will select a model whose style he most prefers. 

it is allowed that one may judge of a tragedy or comedy by ex- 
amining it in the closet. If we can also judge of the work of an 
architect,. painter, or sculptor, and even of the dancer, by means of 
certain forms—lines, circles, or ovals—hietoglyphics familiar to 
adepts, why sliould the same faculty be denied to musival com- 
posers? In a dispute relating to an opera of M. Bextont, it was 
fearlessly assertcd that it was impossible to judge of nrusic by the 
eye, and the journalists repeated this absurdity. 1 am aware that we 
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may meet with beauties in detail, which, after having charmed the 
eye by their exquisite regularity, will by some orchestral defect 
escape the subtlest ear, and that we may admire in their execution 
pieces of which the score is badly arranged. Bat these are excep- 
tions which strengthen rather than weaken the rule; and it is not the 
less certain, that music which has been submitted to the ocular ex- 
amination of competent judges and found deficient, cannot produce 
good effects. 

The most heavy charge brought by a jotrnalist against a com- 
poser is that of plagiarism. I would ask of these gentlemen if their 
musical knowledge or erudition is sufficient to lead them to dis- 
tinguish between original ideas, the phrases of the imagination, 
which it is impossible to appropriate wpon any pretext, and the 
ordinary passages of the school, the progressions of the seventh, fifth, 
or fourth, subjects obtained from various combinations of the three 
notes of the common chord, ready-made phrases which belong to all 
the world ? 

The artist alone,” says Gretry, “ understands the mechanism 
of his art; he sees at a glance how a composition has been begun, 
pursued, and finished ; he knows what idea, already familiar, has 
produced another which the public considers as new.” 

Although a plagiarism be so covered as almost to preclude a dis- 
covery, its elements may nevertheless be detected ; thus a subject 
may be found in an air that the composer has imitated uninten- 
tionally and from memory. Sometimes the plagiarism cannot be 
fixed upon the ideas, but only on their arrangement; upon the plan, 
the progression, the form of a piece that has been imitated. I wil! 
readily admit that the journalist may have the necessary tact 
and experience to make these distinctions: but will he have a mind 
sufficiently stored to detect on the instant, the subject from Mozarr, 
Hayopn, Jomettr, Santi, &c. from that which is given as new? 
The charge of plagiarism falls of itself, if the source from which the 
new author has drawn be not cited. It seems to me, that a musical 
Aristarehasshould be able to point out the defects of a composition ; 
but with such critics as yourselves, gentlemen, ten fifths may occur 
in succession, and barbarism may be heaped on barbarism without 
fear of censure: and if by chance some discord occasions you to 
exclaim, “ Ah! how shocking that is!” I would venture to wager 
that the chord is correct, whilst you will have regarded with the 
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silence of approbation, passages that probably contain erroneous 
progressions you have not remarked. I may be deceived, but pro- 
bability is in my favour. A diminished seventh, a second, a ninth, 
an augmented fifth, offend an unpractised ear. There are few real 
faults which make a disagreeable impression. As for the rest, let 
literary men descant at their leisure upon music and musicians ; 
their decisions are not without appeal, and the opinions of artists, 
although more slow in their propagation, ~will always finally 
prevail. 

God forbid that I should seek to deprive any man of the right to 
express his opinion of an opera, and to describe the emotions it has 
excited in him! This music pleases me, that air enchants me, that 
melody inspires me with gaiety, that romance melts me almost to tears. 
I shall not object to those who thus express themselves, whatever be 
the merits of the work; this would be to exercise a despotism as 
ridiculous as it is odious. Let every one peaceably follow the course 
of his enjoyments : have we not seen people eat with delight the most 
disgusting viands? There are depraved tastes of every kind. But 
in order to judge irrevocably upon a musical production, to cover it 
with laurels, or condemn it to the flames, it is necessary to unite a 
delicate organisation with the knowledge of many things of which 
journalists are ignorant. 1 pity the composer who is obliged to be 
satisfied with the eulogiums of literary men. What would be thought 
of a military man who, when extolled by physicians and lawyers, 
should draw a smile of pity from the best generals, 

But itis an abominable licence, a monstrous scandal, and of which 
the French nation has given an example to learned Europe, that 
mere literary men, abusing their faculty of writing, should have 
usurped the domain of musical instruction, and erecting themselves 
into legislators, should have seated themselves in the chair of 
Rameau, Martini, Marpura, for the profession of false doctrines, 
give lessons to the children of Eurerre, and extend to them an in- 
sidious assistance, in order to drag them into the same slough where 
they are themselves held down by ignorance. Dipgrot, D’ALEm- 
BERT, Rousseau, ConpiLuac, Lasorpe, Roussier, Framery, 
Feytou, and ye whole Encyclopedic coalition, permit me to ask 
of you from whom you hold the mission of teaching that which you 
never knew? You explain Rameau; you should at least com- 
mence by understanding him. Content with the possession of the 
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numerous works of this learned theorist, you turn them to all pur- 
poses. You have made your book with his books; this is what is ° 
called exploring the mine; but this mine contains, as well as others, 
some portion of gold, amongst vast masses of lead and clay ; and as 
your science does not enable you to distinguish the ore from the soil, 
you take all as it comes, good and bad. Without consulting your 
strength your throw yourselves inconsiderately into the lists, sup- 
porting yourselves upon the assertion, that “ Musicians can only 
explain, but they cannot write; they make the attempt, and one is 
soon tired of their scientific jargon. If by chance one of them takes 
up the pen, we envelope him in sophisms from which he cannot 
escape, and powerful sarcasm delivers him up to public ridicule ; the 
multitude for whom we write are still more ignorant than ourselves 
upon this subject. Audacity frequently supplies the place of talent ; 
the world is accustomed to believe what we say, and will cordially 
applaud us.” 

But is there nothing good in all that these authors have written on 
music? In the Encyclopedias, in Rovusseavu’s alphabetical trea- 
tise known under the title of the Dictionary of Music, in Bemerz- 
RIEDER, who took Diperot as a secretary, in the Essays of La- 
BORDE, the Memoirs of the Anse Rovussier, the Reflexions of the 
Asse Dusos? There are those who would boldly reply no; I shall 
content myself with saying that there is but little, and in regard to 
the Encyclopedias and Rousseau, we can really allow merit to 
certain articles only, having connection with metaphysics and the 
history of the art; and this is natural; these parts diverge from the 
science of chords, and begin to enter into the province of the phi- 
losopher and historian. In general the didactic part is estab- 
lished on erroneous foundations, and the definitions are obscure and 
bungling. 

By what fatality has the Encyclopedia, which it appears ought to 
have been the elementary book par excellence, been so badly con- 
structed? Skilful editors were not wanting: Giroust, D’Havupt- 
mont, Camsini, Gossec, would have treated the musical depart- 
ment with learning and correctneas. Cuerosini, CATEL, Ment, 
&c. &c. ata more recent period could have enriched the Encyclo- 
pedia with scientific articles, and would have left to Suarp and to 
Ginauenr the parts which have been allotted to them, and of which 
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they have acquitted themselves tolerably well by pillaging all the 
authors who have written on the same subject.* 

M. De Momicry, author of a great part of the second volume of 
the Dictionaire Encyclopedique, published a short time since, has 
written like a man instructed in the art, on which his predecessors 
have completely gone astray ; but, like a physician who is not called 
in until the moment when the patient is lost by unskilful surgeons, 
M. De Momieny came toolate; the evil was irreparable; he could 
not correct the two first volumes which have figured for thirty years 
on the shelves of our libraries. His articles, written according to the 
new system, of which he is the inventor, are directly opposed to the 
doctrines of the schoal of Italy, Germany, and France, and do not in 
the least agree with the preceding, to which they should have formed 
an exact supplement. The references are not even observed, and 
several words, such as stretie, propriété, &c. announced in the first 
volume, are not to be found in the second. This Dictionary of music, 
while it contains much of excellence, is not the less the most ill di- 
rected, ill arranged work which has yet appeared upan the art ; it is 
a labyrinth in which an unpractised student will not only wander, 
but will lose himself without hope of retura ; a monstrous mixture of 
good and bad principles, which cannot be read with advantage but 
byamaster. Inshort, I may best compare it with asystem of theology 
begun by a Jew, continued by a Turk, augmented by a Catholic, 
corrected by an Indian, revised by a Protestant, and finished and pub- 
lished by a theophilanthropist. Is it then a detestable work? Not 
entirely so, but three-fourths at least. How dare you attack so many 
famous authors? It is not I who speak. Who then? The book 
itself : read, and you will be convinced that Brossarp did not know 
what he said; this is affirmed by J. J. Rousseau, doubtless too 
lightly : he ought to have had some consideration for the writer who 
served as his guide, by furnishing him with the greatest part of the 
raaterials found in his work. Feytou, Fraamery succeeded Rovs- 
SBAU ; at every page they treat him as a bad theorist, a dotard, and 
merely give his articles for the sake of criticising them and pulling 


* The article Cantata belongs entirely to Da. Burney: Grnevent has 
nevertheless signed his name to it without acknowledging the source from which 
hederived it. His historical articles are often a copy of Lasorpe: he was 
accustomed to such borrowing ; and his Histoire de la Literature Italiennc’s 
only a translation of TrraBoscut. 
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them to pieces; they even go so far. as to charge him with some 
show of justice, with not understanding Italian. Gincuene ridicules 
Suarp and Cauvusac; Leresvre and Framery agree that 
D’ALembBert was not able to distinguish between a major and a 
minor third. M. De Momicyy comes afterwards, and instead of 
rescuing the author of Héloise from the sarcasms levelled against him, 
he unites himself to his detractors, and annibilates them all with the 
strokes of his ferula. 

For myself, who am not sufficiently learned to decide upon such 
an affair, I have the weakness to bclieve M. De Momic ny to be right, 
and that his fellow labourers knew nothing of what they pretended 
to teach. I read his articles with interest, which fortunately for him- 
self terminate the work and the cascade of satire ; and I imagine that 
in writing them he has often said with the comedie Des Femmes, 

“ Fort bien, en sureté du moins je me retire, 
Je ne laisse aprés moi personne pour medire.”’ 

Tlie essays of Lasorpe, in four volumes quarto, are only an in- 
digested mass of incoherent parts collected here and there, compiled 
by different hands and with contradictory opinions; the compiler 
has accumulated indistinctly all that he could find. Why amuse us 
with the music of the Chinese, by transcribing, word for word, a long 
memoir from father AmMyot? What relation can exist between our 
harmonious concerts and their confused chants? I do not know 
whether the authors who have written on statuary have spoken of the 
baboons of China and the pagodas of Japan. There isa point where 
art ceases to be art. The principles of Lanorpe are a new edition 
of Rameau, with its few beauties and its numerous errors. The 
editor not understanding composition had no choice, and for fear of 
making mistakes, he has, according to the example of many others, 
admitted every thing. Three volumes of this work being almost en- 
tirely devoted to biography, presents agreeable and instructive read- 
ing. This part is very good excepting a few inaccuracies, and why ? 
Because it could be written without any knowledge of music. It is 
not necessary to have studied counterpoint or harmony, in order to 
tell us that Montecnair was called Micuer, that he was born at 
Chaumont in 1666, &c. It only requires a little patience to arrive 
at a thorough knowledge of such truths. 

Votraire has said, and his disciple La Harpe has repeated it, 


that “All artists read with advantage, the Reflexions sur la poesie, la 
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peinture et la musique, by the Anse Dusos; nevertheless he did 
not understand music, he never could write a verse, and had not a 
picture.” 

But the Anse Dusos, who is read with interest by painters and 
poets, does not speak of music as a science at all in his work ; the 
third volume merely contains reflexions and conjectures upon the 
declamation of the ancients, melopeia, masks, mimes, theatres, &c. 
and all this could be done without understanding the gamut, or any 
knowledge of the science of music. Farner Brumoy, the Asse 
BaRTHELEMY, were no better musicians than the Asse Dusos, and 
they have said as mach about it. It was sufficient that they under- 
stood Greek and Latin, and translated AnisroTite, ARISTOXENEs, 
&c. &c. Those furnished the Assg Duos with the materials he 
has merely arranged. ; 

More adroit than the others, and desirous of long enjoying his 
usurped reputation, the Aspe Rovusster, an enthusiast of Rameau, 
adopted his errors, and heaped calculation upon calculation to de- 
monstrate the excellence of a doctrine even more faulty than that of 
his model. By amalgamating algebra and harmony, Rovssier put 
musicians to route by the formsa-+-b:: c==d. Calculators were 
stopped short by the first chord, and thus the enigma found no 
Cdipus. This had lasted long enough, when behold a professor of 
the Polytechnic school, skilled in the science of sounds, has divined 
the riddle of the sphinx, and explains himself as follows, in an ex- 
cellent work, entitled Principes de Composition des écoles d Italie. 

“The system of Pytuacoras has been followed by several 
learned men and philosophers, both ancient and modem, and as 
skilful musicians as himself. It has recently found an ardent pro- 
pagator in the Anse Rovssier, a man as profoundly ignorant of 
physics and geometry as he is deficient in all experience in music, 
and all knowledge of which he constituted himself a judge. This 
writer does not deserve that I should do him the honour of naming 
him, if in the absence of good elementary books, his works written 
with all imaginable pedantry and impertinence, had not obtained a 
certain degree of success, attributable to some appearance of order 
and clearness.” 

The man of the world may talk nonsense with impunity when 
speaking of the arts; his observations create little sensation; they 
are taken for what they are worth; they leave no trace, no recollec- 
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tion. But persons who can conceal their emptiness with the brilliant 
veil of science, or who take advantage of a former reputation justly 
acquired on one subject, to usurp a second on a matter that is 
absolutely unknown to them, these Tartuffes of science are the most 
dangerous, and it is important to unmask them. A great name 
precedes them—every word is an oracle, blind prejudice applauds, 
and the young student, burning with the desire of information, 
devours with avidity the deceitful illusion of an erroneous doctrine. 

God forbid that I should confound the author of Emilius with 
those of whom I have just spoken! Although more informed, his 
knowledge of composition was very superficial, and consequently 
very insufficient. His truly musical organization has raised him 
above his rivals; his natural instinct united to a soul of fire, and a 
subtle understanding enabled him sometimes to divine secrets, which 
harmony conceals from those who have not been initiated in her 
mysteries. All that he has written on the philosophical part of the 
art, on its effects, its relations with poetry and painting, is sublime. 
Rousseau alone could have treated with equal beauty and truth 
the admirable articles in his dictionary, when leaving the explana- 
tion of the rales and combinations of harmony, he has surrendered 
himself to the direction of his genius, and spoken of the musical art 
as an eloquent and sensitive poet. In favour of so many beautics, 
let us forgive Rousszav his errors in music. 

“ Ses fautes sont du temps, ses vertus sont de lui.” 








An Essay on the History and Theory of Music ; and on the qualities, 
capabilities, and management of the Human Voice ; by J. Nathan, 
Author of the Hebrew Melodies, &c. London. Whittaker. 


The connection of literature with music affords, as we esteem the 
matter, a sound and extended foundation, on which the exaltation 
_ of the science and of the character of its professors may be erected. 

This notion indeed it was that gave birth to our own publication, 
and its effects have not disappointed our hopes. When therefore 
we see any indication of the acknowledgment of the principle, it 
falls in with our pre-conceived opinions, and flattérs those hopes and 
expectations of the rising estimation of the art, which lead us to an- 
ticipate results the mest favourable to its interests. It was then with 
no slight pleasure we received Ma. NatHan’s book (a very hand- 
some quarto) and observed, on glancing over its contents, that they 
promised the union we so ardently desire to promote. Literature 
has done less for music in England than in any other country of 
Europe. Italy and France, and Germany more especially, are rich 
in treatises, not upon the science and upon the technical parts 
alone, but upon the philosophy of the art generally. We trust how- 
ever the seeds are sown’ in England, and that some of those most 
interested for music, are convinced of the utility, and tarned towards 
the production of works of such a nature. 

Mr. Nataan’s book is written in chapters. The first is the 
History of Music. It is however but a desultory combination of 
anecdotes and remarks, put together without much method, and as 
it appears to us to little useful purpose. The second is ‘on the 
Abuse of Music.” Mr. Natuan takes up the popular notion that 
the music of the antients greatly transcended that of the moderns, at 
least in its effects upon the human passions. We exceedingly 
doubt the fact—we indeed altogether disbelieve that music had ever 
the universal influence upon happiness it enjoys at present—and 
we bring in proof of our creed the known superiority of our instru- 
ments, the extended practice of the art in all departments, amongst 
all conditions, and in all situations. If in the less improved temper 
of men’s minds—if in an age when music formed a part of the 
religion and of the highest institutions of a State, great effects upon 
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individuals were produced, and these probably handed down to us 
in an exaggerated form, if we say single instances of striking effects 
can be quoted—they nevertheless bear no proportion to the agency 
of music at present. Is it at all credible that antient art had any 
thing comparable to the opera of It Don Giovanni, or Le nosse di 
Figaro, as performed at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, or a 
Concert of the Philharmonic Society, so far as music is concerned ? 
If then this be not disputed—and we think it cannot from the ac- 
counts that have come down to us—the effects were deducible more 
from the temperament of the auditors than the character of the per- 
formance, and modern art enjoys an unquestionable supremacy. 

In considering modern attainment and modern execution and their 
direction, too little attention is paid to the laws which govern the 
natural and necessary progression of things, and which laws apply 
to music as to every thing else. There is always a departure from 
simplicity to complication ; and as fresh minds are turned to a sub- 
ject, fresh parts are appended, new discoveries and new applications 
are made, (nay they arise with the augmented arrangements of 
society itself,) as these parts are multiplied and subdivided. But 
for this law there would obviously be no progression. It does not 
therefore seem to us quite fair to treat the variety which necessarily 
appertains to this progression asa decline in the purposes of art, 
because those purposes are diversified and extended. Philosophi- 
cally speaking, happiness is the universal end, and unless it can be 
shewn that happiness is not produced in an equal degree by this 
diversity, it may be contended with a great shew of justice, that the 
changes we witness are not the declension, but the adaptation of art 
to existing occasions. We are all prone to look back with regret to 
times past as to the age of greater men and grander exploits, but 
recurring to the capital provision—to the quantum of human hap- 
piness—there may be strong reasons for doubting the wisdom of a 
decision which places the supreme virtue and wisdom in those qua- 
lities for which the antient world were so much distinguished. In 
music we think it should never be forgotten that to move the lofty 
affections was the aim of the early masters, and it is a question yet 
to be solved, whether they have not exhausted all the forms of art as 
so applied. If then we observe a due admixture of these composi- 

_ tions in the public performances of our own time, with others not less 
agrecable, though devoted to sentiments and sensations less exalted, 
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but not Jess innocent or agrecable, we appear only to obey the law 
which nature herself bas Jaid down, in the growth aad maturity of 
- From slightly touching this part of the question, Ma. Natuan 
branches out into the abuses which are to be found in the persons 
and in the manner of those who propagate and teach the art. Here 
also we must obtrude an opinion, differing perhaps from those com- 
monly received, and which may mitigate the severity of judgment. 
It is @ just and proper attempt to separate the learned from the 
ignorant, the good from the bad. Bat because there are in the im- 
mense.call for both performers and singers, many who disgrace the 
profession by their inferiority, it is not at all a legitimate inference 
that art is sunk. Here also there is a manifest adaptation. Talent 
of the highest, or cven of a high order, is neither applicable to nor 
desired by all conditions. There is no wider variation from the 
standard in music than in other arts and other concerns; the supply 
is equally levelled to the demand. There are abundant means for 
any one who desires knowledge to obtain it, and to ascertain the 
purest sources. Any species of imposition successfully practised, 
implies a want of capacity or caution in those who are its victims, 
and as to the akuses Ma. NatHawn quotes, though true in them- 
‘selves, they are exceptions not rules. There is however one point 
(concerning compositions to words) in which we entirely agree with 
ourauthor. One of the grand causes of declension is to be traced to 
the selection of inferior poetry. We shall quote his words— 

“‘ Music is designed for nobler purposes than merely to please the 
ear; she is intended tos tothe judgment. gov mnailed by good 

try, her spell is partly broken, and the bright wreath of her fame 
roops and withers. Pure composition unites music and a. 
indissoluble bonds; and so intimate is their connexion, so equal thei 
value, so indispensable the strictness of their union, that the rules of 
sense and propriety render them the echo of each other : but, should 
we feel disposed to shew a preference to either, it would be on the side 
of poetry, to which, in the strictness of justice, the true object of com- 
position should render musicy in wome degree, subservient. It istoa 
departure from this legitimate purpose of composition that music is 
in , at present, for the decline of her influence over the pas- 
sions,” . 

We also agree with Mra. Naruan altogether in his desire that the 
singer and teacher should possess various knowledge and a philoso- 
phical temper. Too much consideration has been given in profes- 
sional education to studies merely technical, or rather too little to 
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attainments more general in their nature. ‘These are the deficiencies, 
which we look to the assistance of literature to supply. 

In treating of the stage, what it requires from a singer, and the 
causes of frequent failure, Mr. Nataaw has perhaps oaly collected 
and repeated common objections, but they cannot be too often en- 
forced. When he passes to the music of the church, his views are 
confined. He says, 


“ The great deficiency and extreme dutness of our church music 
is much to be lamented; for, instead of filling us with sentiments 
of devotion, it fatigues the ear by its want of variety, and certainly 
par pce yan to create cept pn dag sacred aoe its 
noble and pathetic strains s inspire. a whether any 
thing can so powerfully put harmony to as the psalms in a 
country church. The nasal of the clerk, unaided by any 
instrument, the discordant voices of the whole group of singers, and 
the monotonous airs to which the ron —— ' —ve8 of 
promoting devotional inspiration, torture the ears ose who ares 
unfortunate as to possess an iota of taste, and deter them from volun- 
tarily committing so great an outrage on their musical organs in 
future. It is in religious ceremonies, if well performed, that music 
appears in her gtandest and ing character. She 


most ing 
assists in imparting those feelings of pure religion which form so 


acceptable an offering to the Deity; and her melting harmony 
netrates the heart, and bends the haughty spirit to contrition. 
his was the effect me ap produced by her powers; and, even to 
this day, in the Romish church, the beauty and solemnity of the 
music produce wonderful effect on the mind, and contribute towards 
the enthusiastic feelings of the devotee. roughout Europe the 
est masters of their day have proudly contributed their talents 
composing Stabat Maters, Misereres, and Motets, for the Catholic 
ceuniian, the heads of the musical department have shewn their 
judgment in oa the most effective pieces. But this has not 
been the case in the Protestant church, where the exquisite psalms of 
David, which admit of such fine scope for the imagination of the 
composer, are as badly as they are illsung. Some psalms 
and anthems, which are rarely, if ever, performed, are deserving of 
the h t commendation; but take the , and they are far, 
very far, below mediocrity. The eva 1 Dissenters from Pro- 
testantism fall intoan opposite extreme, for their hymns are any thing 
but dull, and often breathe too much of amatory feeling for so holy a 


We may refer to former articles for adequate reasons why 
unisonous psalmody isthe best for congregational devotion. When 
Mr. Nartuan refers to a country congregation, he should also 
consider the persons who compose it, their numbers, and their 
means of advancement. These duly estimated will shew the exces- 
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sive difficulty of improving, in a very high degree, the general 
performance of this part of the service. Upon this head, however, 
we need only refer to our former volumes. 

The third chapter is upon tone. Mr. Natuan throws no new 
light upon this very curious and important ingredient of music. 
He has however introduced some facts respecting the Hebrew chant- 
ing and the melodies of the Jewish nation, which may be thought 
curious by those who are unacquainted with their customs. 

“ Greece and Rome,” says Ma. N. “ claim recitative exclusively as 
their own; and, according to Cicero, Quintilian, Plutarch, and Boé- 
thius, it was not only ado by their actors, but orators also, who, as 
well as the musician, had a notation by which the inflexions of the 
voice were ascertained. But recitative may be traced many centuries 
before its haying been heard of in Greece, for it was known, and in 
general use, in the earliest patriarchal times of the Jews ; it was then, 
and stillis, materially connected with their religious ceremonies. Every 
word of prayer offered to the Deity, whether in their private or public 
devotion, is given in a kind of chant, which, although it may not 
come under the exact character of legitimate recitative, still bears the 
sound of song. So essential do they consider melody of voice 
towards rendering their prayers necaptenle to God, and for increasing. 
the force and energy of language, that when a lad be taken to learn 

» the first question of the rabbi to the parent is, ‘ has the 


a good tune?’ and he considers that the greatest compliment is 
peid to the pupil when it is said p23 7215 ‘he reads with proper 
tone.’ 

“The Hebrews chant with poorlias pathos and effect, (in style of 


recitative) the whole of the Bible, after the manner it was delivered 

to them from the mouth of Moses, as it is supposed he received it 

from Mount Sinai.” 

“And when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake.—Exodus, chap. xix. v. 19. 

* Rabbi Schelemoth Jarchi, an eminent and learned writer on the 
Bible, who, according to the Hebrew licence of taking the initials of 
succecding words, and joining them together, is commonly called 
Rashi, further explains, in illustration, that when Moses received the 
law on Mount Sinai, it was given to him not only with the sound of 
trumpets, but likewise with song also. The Jews have in conse- 

uence been prohibited from repeating the Bible in any other manner 
than as it was recited ot chanted to them by Moses; the tune of 
which is supposed to have been handed down faithtully from father 
to son, until about the fifth century, when Rabbi Aaron Ben Aser 
invented characters to represent the accent, and true tone, that were 

iven to each word, by which means the original recitative or chant 
to been preserved to this day. 

‘** These singular characters, or (more properly) abbreviatures, 
consisting of about twenty-seven in number, contain in each of them, 
or rather they each express, as much as three, four, five, or more, of 
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gee moder nelen Sarmine:. Jone <5 shest pnenae mene an: lean cempr 
plete, expressive of di sentiments, in some measure represent- 
i our present style of ornaments. These abbreviatures of notes are 
j age wasw yO 5 Cg nln iggy anges Spear tory 
reader 8 not fail in the true expression, they are even , 
with great caution, under the ery Jewer that must be in the 
word ; so that every man or child in every country must chant with 


one rear one ex . : 

“ abbreviatures such seeming intellectual varieties of 
sound, that every word throughout the Bible, whether majestic, 
sublime awful, appealing, affecting, reproaching, or applauding, has 
each its proper expressive sound, regulated by these characters. 

“ Since the an of the Jews in Babylon, and the destruction 
of their temple, B. C, the use of musical instruments being for- 
bidden them, they have, with increased tenacity, preserved their 
ancient melodies, and bequeathed them by memory from one genera- 
tiod to another, with the same jealous care that a miser would his 
most valued and as the most melancholy relics left to remind 
them of their ‘ kingdom away.” 

“One of the most affecting of these melodies excites a deeper 
interest than the rest, from being sung in the chamber of the dying ; 
the expiring man, as long as the tide of life permits, joins with those 
around him, and when the fragile weakness of mortality prevents 
him, they still continue singing until the soul has de ; for the 
believe music to be so incorporated with the ethereal essence, that it 
assists the disembodied spirit to soar into the presence of the Most 
High, and join the angels in their ballelujabs.’ 

Chap. 1V. “ Of the human voice and its altribules,” appears to us to 
contain some very valuable matter. But with respect to the classifi- 
cation of voices Mra. Natuan differs from most, if not all, who have 
written upon the subject, and it would be difficult for him, wesuspect, 
to support the order he has laid down. He thus characterizes the 
species :— 

a ualities of the human a Sey distin- 
guis three heads, according tothe natural organs which 
appear most particularly concerned in its modulation and tones :-— 
Ist, where the sound appears to issue almost entirely from the lungs, 
it is distinguished as a chest voice ; 2dly, where the throat ap 
the chief organ connected with the uction of sound, it is a 
throat voice ; and 3dly, where the process of breathing seems more 
than usually con with the nostrils, and the sound is accord- 
ingly modulated by their influence, it is termed a head voice. There 
is a fourth kind of voice, which is but little appreciated, consequently 
rarely cultivated; and since I cannot trace any sponsors, either 
Hates, Gorman, or English, who have given a name to this peculiar 
style of tone, I shall call it the feigned. I am aware that the falselto 
is considered a fei voice ; and certainly that voice must be 
feigned which is produced by artificial constraint, and that does not 
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consequently seem to come forth natarally from the chest ; but the 
quality of sound that I allude to is not that which is produced in the 
throat, and already distinguished under the name of falsetto ; nor is it 
the voce di testa. It is a species of ventriloquism, a soft and distant 
sound produced apparently in the chest, and chiefly in the back of 
the throat and head—an inward and suppresscd quality of tone, that 
conveys the illusion of being heard at adistance. It isas a sweet and 


soft eg sound, wafted from afar, like unto the magic spell of 
an echo. 


Mr. Braham is the only public singer I ever heard, who has 
availed himself of the proper advantages which the: fei voice 
a Those ert oer drat n cor nel! ae —. 

must éct the enchantingly- i whic 
he Saye a ‘farewell supposed to come from bis father.” 


Masters have generally regarded the chest voice and the head voice 
as the only generic distinction, and those tones which are affected in 
their passage by the action of the throat, merely as corrupted sounds, 
in the same manner as those which are polluted by the agency of 
the mouth, lips, or teeth. For this arrangement there is one decisive 
reason ; the generic distinctions have regard to the site from whence 
the sound first proceeds, not to the organs which affect it in its pas- 
sage. Thence it is that, philosophically speaking, the head and the 
chest are the regions which give the proper name to the two kinds of 
voice distinguished by their organic formation. With respect to the 
fourth kind, which Mra. Natuan has imagined, we conceive he is 
equally in error 5 for, in truth, his “ feigned” voice is oniy a softening 
of the tone. In the instance he quotes, Mn. Branam produced the 
echo only by his singing very loud and very soft, and the contrast 
preduced the deceptive supposition of the latter sound proceeding 
from a distance. The art of ventriloquism has been allowed to be a 
modification of the falsette or head voice, and the only difficulty is 
the power of articulation without the visible motion of the organs 
usually employed in speech. The celebrated ventriloquist, Mons. 
ALEXANDRE, admits that there is no such thing as ventriloguism, 
and, in the various testimonies given to his ability by different persons 
of rank and estimation in science, during his travels on the Continent, 
he is genefally styled ‘‘ Professor of Vocal Illusion,” a far more 
philosophical mode of expression —And it is a reproach to this 
nation, that M. ALexanpRe is actually advised to adopt the 
deceptious name of ventriloquist, upon the assurances he every 
where receives, that though crowds will flock to. hear a ventriloquist, 
but few would attend a professor of vocal illusion. 
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Ma. Natuan teats mote fully on the ast of managing the breath 
in singing than writers on vocal art in general, and a most important 
part itis. Singers commonly inspire and expire “ the vocal air” as 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme spoke prose—without knowing it, although 
every thing depends upon the judicivus performance of this function. 
Mr. Naruan directs that— 

‘ The singer should first make an inspiration, as if to sigh, taking 
care to keep the breath so much under command, that py A may 
be continued at pleasure ; gradually increasing or diminishing the 
sound without labour. The chest being thus inflated, it should be 
an object to sound the note as sofily as possible, before any of the 
breath expires, gradually increasing the sound to the fullest extent of 
the voice, and diminishing it in the same ratio, until it is scarcely 
perceptible to the ear. 

*¢ The more to impress this idea, it would be well to bear in mind 
the ual manner in which the sense of hearing is affected by a band 
of fine music at a distance. The sound is at first indistmmct but 
sweet ; slowly advancing, it is by toe more powerful, until it 
rises full on the ear; and reaching us ly, its becomes bril- 
liant. Having swept by us, the brilliancy diminishes; then gra- 
dually dying away, its softer tones only are heard ; and finally, the 
Pre te mp | Ht tat is all that ‘amie Ma then wish fo 
its with as much eaget as we approach when 
the earliest tones only were bent.” 


This is really a very beautiful illustration, though it must of 
course be taken with considerable allowance as to equality, for if this 
rule were literally followed, expression would be obliterated by the 
sweeping Aolian effect of an exaggerated mesza di voce. Mara is 
said to have inculcated the practice of equal tones, (in contradistinc- 
tion to the customary method of beginning soft, swelling, and dimi- 
nishing) with a view to the equality which must always constitute 
the ground-work of vocal excellence, and to the command of any 
given quantity at pleasure. This she considered could be attained 
by continuing, during long notes, the exact quantity used at com- 
mencing. It would be more useful, probably, to practice in beth 
ways. Concerning intonation, Mr. Natuan is very sparing and 
common-place. He refers the student wholly to the guidance of his 
ear, to the rejection of all other standards, ‘yet insists strongly upon 
the formation, the “ educating” ofthat organ. This part of the 
subject has been fully treated in our second volume, and thither we 
refer the reader.* Indeed it would seem, were it not that Mr. N. 


* Vol. 4, page 293. 
2a?@ 
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has contented himself with the superficial parts, that he must have 
unconsciously adopted the notions of that essay, since his ideas 
flow nearly, if not exactly in the same train. 

The remarks ‘On the formation or building of the voice,” as Mr. 
NatHan quaintly terms it, begin by an observation we never remem- 
ber to have seen before—namely, that “ the common pitch of tone in 
which we converse lies within a very few notes of the deepest or 
gravest sound in our compass.” Mr. Natuawn makes it in order to 
deduce, that nature dictates the cultivation of the lower tones first. 
A better reason probably is, that it is most easy to fix and confirm 
those notes ‘which are the easiest of attainment. He recommends 
the practice of four middle notes first, and then the completion of the 
octave. Nothing we think can be more judicious than to conduct 
the first practice of instruction so slowly as to be perfectly sure. The 
million of singers are ruined at the outset, and few ever overcome 
errors that have their root in the early mode of forming the voice. 
We fully coincide with our author in the following opinions :— 

“ There is an erroneous belief that children should not begin to have 
their voices cultivated at an early age; to this I will not subscribe, 
for in my opinion they cannot commence toosoon. But if injudicious 
teachers, by imprudent exertion, strain youthful voices, then indeed 
their tones e harsh and discordant, like those of a wind instru- 
ment that is overblown; under such tuition it would be best that 
children should not begin either early or late.” 

There seems to be an air of truth about the following sentences, which 
are of so much importance in the science of teaching, that it is to be 
wished some experiments could be made to verify Mz. Nanuan’s 
theory. We never yet heard of any one attempting to teach a boy 
during the period of the transition of his voice from its puerile to its 
adult tone. We do indeed recollect two instances of street singers, 
with very fine voices, continuing their vocation during the time, but 
they sung in two distinct voices—the low voice and the falsette, sepa- 
rated so widely by quality as to resemble Matthews’s Mr. Double- 
lungs. Mar. Naruan’s method, if he can overcome the roughness and 
uncertainty which generally attend the treating of the voice, pro- 
mises an amelioration, but the proof can only be made by repeated 
experiments. , : 

“ old master has (no doubt to prevént injurious genetics 
recent eed that boys should not sing at all from the time when their 


ice) 
voices break until their tones are fixed. The change that takes place 
with the constitution in male voices, is very different from that of the 
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female. ‘The latter only loses @ particular thinness of sound common 
to very 1 voices, and gains in its place a full rich body of 
tone, which, from ill is often turned into harshness before 
noticed. But the male entirely his upper pt Hog ins a 
deeper compass of an octave or more below. It is when the 
master’s ability should be exerted by transposing his pupils songs and 
exercises, 80 his voice shall be, by epee ger 
the acute tones fall off. It is his duty to be on the watch for every 
change ; and as the upper notes get ive in the smallest > 
(onmoued or uncertain) their compass should be lowered by half a 
tone at a time, until the voice becomes fixed as a counter-tenor, tenor, 
baritono, or base. By such means boys would never entirely lose 
their vocal powers, nor should we have to lament the great scarcity 
of male singers.” 

In his section concerning “the swelling and dying of the coice,’’ 
there is an application of a common expedient, which however Mr. 
N. has much enlarged, which deserves to be ranked among the most 
useful discoveries, if we may so call it, of modern art. This is how to 
demonstrate visually by variations of the common signs for crescendo 
and diminuendo, with some new modifications, the precise mede of 
singing any given passage. In a subsequent page, Hanpev’s song, 
-* Holy Holy Lord” is printed, with the directions placed over nearly 
all the notes of the song, and a more perfect direction and illustration 
cannot, we venture to presume, be given viva voce, as to quantity, 
and therefore in some sort quality of sound. By this expedient Mr. 
N. has gone far to remove one of the greatest impediments hitherto 
experienced in conveying precise notions of expression, and he has 
done more than any one in forming a philosophical language, as it 
were, in which such ideas may be imparted. This is by far the 
cleverest part of the book. 

The directions as to the mouth are sensible, and particularly as 
Mr. Nataawn adheres to moderation. All extravagancies are, he 
says, absurd. ‘The same remark applies to his section on articulation, 
and though not more relevant in this than in any other place, he here 
delivers one of the most important rules that can be laid down, namely, 
that “ a singer should forget every thing but what he is doing.” Upon 
this apparently common place sentence much more depends than 
meets the first glance. It implies the absence of affectation, end in- 
deed of any thing but true modesty and sensibility. To be content 
to do as well as we'can, and atthe same time to lend all our powers 
to do all we can, constitutes nearly the whole art of employing talent 
to its utmost advantage. 
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Concerning emphasis and accent, Mx.'Natu ay isin general right. 
But his objections to the strength directed to be used upon the stage, 
we conceive are superfluous, because he addresses his reproof to the 
abuse, not to the use ofa principle which probably, is intended to go 
no further than to suggest, that more force is required for effect in large 
than in small buildings. A celebrated French writer says—“ Les 
masses de son qui s’élévent de l’orchestre s’6purent en. parcourant 
Despace ; et tout ce qui pourrait s’y rencontrer de dur ou d’incoherent 
est adouci ou lié avant d’arriver 4 Poreille”—a self-evident truth. 
Mr. N.’s observation is however just :— . 

‘There is great vulgarity in making emphasis too strong; when 
any gate point inerded it should ~ done by the, swelling 

lying of the voice, either sudden or protracted, as the subject 

may require, and with nosh agen archness of style and manner 
which must ever fascinate listener. This is one of the prin- 
cipal criterions by which a singer of taste and judgment may be 
appreciated.” 
And again with equal justice, “This boisterous introduction of mock 
expression perure- wbpaign van Seylbgerdcnamypione. co am and pro- 
duces the same ; on the ear as coarse conversation issuing 
the lips of those from whom every refinement of polished 
wag expected : but many erroneously imagine this subversion of taste 


the acme of perfection, while, in they are burlesquing, by their 
violence, the very se *ahich dhepwodld WBA to steder ine- 
pressive. 

Under the head of execution Ma. Natnan includes the art of 
ornamenting, and here he bas been so completely surpassed by a 
treatise lately published, that there is no room for comparison. 

The Chapter “On expression’’ is coarse and unphilosophical. Ex- 
pression is a general term, comprehending all the attributes of vocal 
art, and cannot therefore be considered but as a compound. Bat our 
limits warn us, we must hasten to the technical parts of the book, the 
solfeggi, and indeed we may pass over the intermediate essays without 
missing any thing of particular importance or novelty. Mr. N. come 
mences his examples by an ascending and descending scale conjoined, 
in all the clefs, and ia thirteen major and thirteen minor keys. This 
we consider to be superfluous, because if we understood Mr. Natu an, 
he himself is at no small pains te circulate the truth, that one scale or 
key is or ought to be a model for all the rest. The example and ex- 
planation of one such scale is therefore all sufficient. The exercises 
are elaborate and well contrived ; they convey the rudiments of every 
possible combination of time, intervals, and division,, The student 
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who will sedulously practice them, will never be embarrassed by any 
passage he may mect. ' 

Chapter XI. might perhaps have been omitted without much detri- 
ment, because it is strongly to be suspected that the anecdotes related 
are merely carious exceptions, if indeed music had the inflaence as- 
cribed to its effects. 

But there is @ still stronger reason why we wish Mr. Natnan had 
suppressed this chapter. In a note we find the following passage— 

“ That constantly hearing the finest music is not always a sufficient 
stimulant to bravery, has been exemplified by the conduct of a certain 
professor, who hee cxaet inte notin, po. aes Knew how; and keeps 
there, no one knows why. It must be acknowledged that he plays 
with precision, for it cannot be said but he performs to a note what is 
written; but so woald a school-boy or an automaton. It is said that 
this professor of music, or music professor, received a challenge while 
performing at a concert ; the power of sweet sounds could not coun- 
teract the discord, which fear struck on the omens Lew. 5 of the 
musician's heart ; to 9 fen oy the Lyre of ow would 
have played in vain, its master tried to raise a of courage 
where it never found a dwelling. The knight pis pc protested 
that he could not fight, and rather than risk his precious life, consented 
to make an hum a. We must own that this knight, who 
occasionally flourishes a white roll over the heads of celebrated per- 
formers, with a most authoritative air of timely consequence, did not 
evince the chivalric spirit of a knight errant; but his noble honours 
bloomed so freshly on his brow, that the buds of his valour kept pace 


with their tender progress and, no doubt should a second trial be 
made, they would be found to haye arrived at a sturdier growth.” 


This note alludes to Sin Georcz Smart too obviously to be mis- 
taken, and we quote it only to give it the refutation and the reproba- 
tion it so richly merits. Six GeorGe, we will venture to tell Ma. 
Nartaav, in the fullest confidence that our assertion will be borne out 
by the great bulk of his brethren, bas risen to estimation by gencral 
acquaintance with the details of business, by gentlemanly manners, 
by skill in his profession, and by honour and integrity in its exercise ; 
and we may add too, of our own knowledge, by a liberality which is 
not less generous in him than beneficial to those towards whom it is 
extended. With respect to the particular anecdote of the quarrel in 
which Sir GeorGe was involved by the heat of a youthful antago- 
nist, we also know that no man could manifest more calmness nor more 
determination, than the man whom Mr. Nartuaw thus slanders. 
The gentleman into whose hands Sir GeorGe surrendered his honour 
has, in conjunction with the other second, publicly testified that the 
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quarrel was most honorably taken up, and as a further confirmation 
of what we state, Sin Georce presided at a dinner of the Philhar- 
monic Society the day before, and while in full expectation of the 
meeting, with a degree of spirit that showed how perfectly he was the 
master of his own temper; no man could indeed give stronger proofs 
of equanimity. We regret to see Mz. Natuan’s book thus polluted, 
and he will always find as now, that no writer will gain any thing 
by making himself the instrument of low and dirty detraction. 

Taken as a whole then, Ma. NatHan’s work contains matter that 
is useful, mixed up with many sensible remarks. The work however 
wants method and curtailment, for with all our disposition to encourage 
every endeavour to unite literature with music, we cannot conceal, 
even from ourselves, that there is a great proportion of common-place, 
and a general lack of discrimination and order in the choice and ar- 
rangement of the materials. Thus we have page after page of notes 
(sometimes of notes upon notes) and quotation, in no very good taste. 
Three successive pages and a half are devoted to scraps of poetry, 
to shew what? The beauty of “ the swellings and dyings of the voice.” 
Most of them are threadbare, and some of them nothing to the pur- 
pose. We have thus given the reader the means of judging of the 
merits of the work, which is creditable to Ma. Nat#an’s industry, 
but his publication would have been in every sense more valuable, 
both to himself and his readers, had he applied the knife to it, and 
stripped it of the load that now encumbers the matter, while it unneces- 
sarily enhances the price, and gives it something of the air-of a 
made-up book. 








Rondo Villageois, pour le Piano Forte, par Frederic Kalkbrenner. 
Op. 67. London. Clementi and Co. 

Gage @ Amitié, Grand Rondo pour le Piano Forte avec Orchestre, (ad 

libitum), par Fred. Kalkbrenner. CEwore 66. London. Chappell 

and Co. Clementi and Co. 


These two Compositions, although bearing internal evidence of 
the same hand and head, are of a very various character: they are 
different species of the same genus; the first being light, elegant, 
and brilliant—the second having all the genius, contrivance, and 
powerful execution, that attend on natural endowment and masterly 
acquirement, both in theory and practice. 

The Rondo Villageois is in the key of C major and in ¢ time.— 
The subject occupies 18 bars, and is both original and interesting. 
a smooth and elegant effect is produced by the chromatic notes, and 
the alterations it undergoes in the repetitions are very graceful: the 
ascending passages too, on the Ist and 2d staves of the third page, 
are introduced with great elegance. The imitations between the 
hands, in the fourth page, are conducted in ascending chromatic 
passages, and lead to a second strain or passetto of very expres- 
sive melody. The modulation in the 5th stave of the 5th page is 
rich, and leads to similar ascending passages as above mentioned. 
It is needless to go through any further analysis of the piece; the 
passages we have already pointed out will serve to shew its prevail- 
ing character. We do not recollect to have seen, in a composition 
of this rank, so much variety of effect formed upon such unity of 
design. The structure is complete, and corresponds in all its parts ; 
one passage grows as it were out of another; there are no rough 
edges—all is smooth and polished. It is capable of great light and 
shade, if we may borrow the term—the word expression would 
here convey more than we intend, for the character of the piece 
demands finished and correct rather than powerful or affecting 
execution. 

The Grand Rondo is dedicated to Mr. Moscnexes as a Gage 
@ Amitié, Its title therefore promises every exertion on the part of 
Me, Kavksrenyer, the worth of the composition being one test of 
the strength of his friendship. The great talents of Mn.MoscHELE 
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would also naturally impress Mae. KALKBRENNER with a desire to 
make Mr. M. an offering worthy both of himself and them. When 
we say that he has succeeded, we perhaps express every thing, but 
we shall endeavour to give our readers some faint notion of the way 
in which Mr. K. has performed his task. The composition contains 
most if not all the difficulties which modern artists have invented and 
overcome, and these difficulties are rendered still greater by the ori- 
ginality and complication of their combinations. We need only 
name pages 11, 12, 13, 14, as a few instances among many. The 
Introduction is full of beautiful expression, particularly the passage 
beginning on the 5th bar of the 3d stave, page 2, and likewise the 
excessive elegance of the ornaments appended to it when repeated on 
the 3d page. The piece is perhaps too long, except when aided by 
instrumental effects, and the powerful execution which it is designed to 
commemorate. But when we consider how much the mind and ima- 
gination are concerned in all works of art, both in their design and 
execution, we may fairly say without detracting from the merits of 
other masters, that none but the genius which dictated this composi- 
tion can render it perfect justice in its performance. 


Voeal Anthology, or the Flowers of Song, being a Selection of the most 
beautiful and esteemed Vocal Music of all Europe, with English 
Words ; alsoan Appendix, consisting of original Vocal Composi- 
tions, and a Catalogue Raisonée of the Contents. London. Gale. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


The plan of this work is partly literary, partly critical, and partly 
musical. Thus it is calculated not only to be the conservator of 
classical productions, and of some too that might otherwise be little 
known or altogether lost in the deluge that now rushes forth from 
the press, but it aims at conveying also useful information connected 
with the selected compositions, exciting enquiry, and aiding scien- 
tific acquirement. That such a design must possess great capa- 
bility is self-evident—we think it indeed very happily conceived— 
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but like every thing else, its title to regard must depend upon the 
degree of ability. with which it isexecuted. To this point therefore 

The book is very handsomely printed, and upon good paper ; the 
music plates are clearly and beautifully engraved. Each Namber 
contains eight pages of letter-press and about twenty-cight of 
music. 

The advertisement opens with the proposition that ‘‘ good vecal 
music, in every style, both ancient and modern, is more justly ap- 
preciated in England than in any other country of Europe.” This 
admission of the extensive range of our cultivated tastes is attributed 
to the excursive and free spirit with which English travellers pene- 
trate through all ranks in their foreign wanderings—and to the parti- 
cipation in their acquisitions they afford at their return, together 
with the influence of the Italian opera. Thus an acquaintance with 
exotic compositions is generally circulated. From this the author 
takes occasion to. complain of the impediments opposed to English 
talent in the engagement of Mr. Bisuor as the composer to Covent 
Garden. This is a charge we have heard in many quarters, but we 
entertain doubts as to the extent of its operation, and also of the 
justice of imputing to managers, or to the composer himself, any 
thing of the spirit of monopoly by this course of proceeding. The 
office of composer to such an establishment implies a necessity which 
appears to us to be absolutely inherent in its arrangements—namely, 
the power at all times of commanding the talent of an individual of 
sufficient capacity, to produce, within very short periods, the various 
compositions (overture, song, and ballet,) which circumstances may 
require. A piece is presented by its author to managers. They 
think sufficiently well of its dramatic merits to accept it for the stage. 
It becomes their care to have it set, and to this end they must be 
able to call into immediate action a composer’s genius. It is essen- 
tial to the interests of the theatre that they should have a confidence 
in the talent of the individual they employ, and this confidence can 
only be the. result of experiment and success. The very trial toa 
certain degree confers the strength which ensures the object. Until 
therefore a composer’s fertility is exhausted, the same individual is 
‘more likely to be available than any new candidate for musical 
honours. So much for the regular composer as a part of such an 
establishment. If however the English custom was, that a composer 
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procured a poem fur himself, and having produced an opera com- 
plete, offered it to managers—if in such case we say a good piece 
should be rejected simply on the ground that there is a person regu- 
larly engaged to write for the house, the interests of the art and of 
the public might both suffer. But we have never heard that such an 
experiment has been tried. Were a really good opera, with really 
excellent music, presented to Messrs. Kemsue and Co. they mast 
know very little of their interests, were they to refuse it simply on 
the ground that Mr. Bisnor composes for their house, although his 
talents, in their full display, have certainly placed him at an im- 
mense height above any existing dramatic composer. Nevertheless 
it may be urged, that this species of composition would perhaps 
flourish more in England if such an experiment were oftener made. 
Perhaps it may be so. We wish to see more strenuous efforts applied 
to the improvement of the musical drama, and we yet hope to interest 
the general mind sufficiently to produce some beneficial effects. 

The Editors of the Vocal Anthology purpose to‘ remedy the de- 
fect they thus complain of, and to state their pretensions in their 
own language “ to secure to their countrymen the advantages which 
our national theatres thus neglect to take of the facilities they pos- 
sess for combining and bringing before the public the efforts of na- 
tive musical talent, as also the beauteous flowers dispersed in the 
foreign gardens of melody.” 

The divisions of the Vocal Anthology are as follow: 

Ist. Biographical and Critical Notices relative to the contents of 
each part, as published, intended to form a very complete catalogue 
raisonneé to the whole work. 

2d. The most highly approved English Vocal Masic. 

3d. Scotch, Irish, aad’ Welch ditto. 

4th. Handel’s ditto. i 

5th. Italian ditto, with the Original and English Words. 

6th. German ditto, with English Words. 

7th. French ditto, with the Original and English Words. 

8th. National Music, of various other Nations, with English 

Words. 

9th. (or Appendix) Original. Music. 

This plan it will be acknowledged is sufficient! y comprehensive, 
particularly when it is observed that all ages of classical composi- 
tion are included in the grasp of the work. 
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The literary portions of the book are biographical, explanatory, 
and critical notices. The selection of Ma. Wepne’s beautiful song 
“ The Mansion of Peace” affords occasion for a memoir of that com- 
poser, which we observe with pleasure has been copied from owr 
pages. There is also a memoir of Hummes in the same Number. 
Notices of Gossec, Saccnint, Mozart, and Beetuoven, ate to 
be found im these which succeed; and although they possess little 
novelty, yet they will incite some to inquire farther, and inform 
others who have neither leisure nor desire to go much below the sur- 
face. At present the vast proportion of those who are taught music, 
enter upon the study purely technically—as for instance, young 
ladies at boarding schools are taught. To allure the pupil beyond 
this mechanical course of instruction is something, and something 
very desirable, for we are convinced musical education is too often 
protracted most lamentably and most uselessly, for want of philoso- 
phising a little, and musical acquirement abandoned in later life, as 
our correspendent in a former page has suggested, from the disagree- 
able associations connected with the barren and chearless course of 
instruction the adult remembers when a child to have undergone, 
and which suffering is ever after combined with the exercise of the 
art. So far as the four Numbers before us enable us to penetrate 
into the intentions of the Editor, the music selected is rather of the 
class of light, short, and elegant mérceaux, than from the elaborate 
productions of art. We look upon the taste displayed ini this sort 
of choice to be sué generis, and there is certainly much beauty in 
many, nay most of the pieces printed. There is also considerable 
diversity. Hummeu’s “ Oh Beware,” and Mozart’s canzonet in 
the first Number “ When Morning is beaming,’ “ Evening,” ond 
some others, have great sweetness. Some of the worde however 
are very namby pamby—“‘the Violet” to wit—and we observe slight 
inaccuracies in the arrangement of the syllables:to the music, arising 
apparently out of haste or inadvertency.. The original composi- 

tions are so much of the same character that we should be led to 
imagine the composer to have a principal share in the selections. 
The choice from the classical stores are not less in good taste, though 
it is difficult to say how far reprints of such often repeated publica- 
tions as Wense’s song, “ Flora gave me fiirest flowers” (which 
by the way affords a peg to hang a slight history of the madrigafists 
upon,) and Cuerusini’s canon “ Perfida Chlort” are likely to add 
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to the attractions of the work. This objection however must apply 
to all collections which propose to comprehend the flower of the 

. compositions of all ages, and perhaps is no objection at all to any: 
purchasers but those who have already got together a library. We 
conclude as we began by pointing out the comprehensive nature of 
the plan, the literary information, the elegance of the technical 
parts, and the taste displayed in many of the pieces, which are really 
not commonly known, as recommendations that should - give the 
Vocat ANTHOLOGY a strong title to popularity. 


A favourite Dutch Song, with Variations for the Piano Forte, com- 
posed by J. N. Hummel. London. Chappell and Co. 

Grand Brilliant Fantasia, for the Piano Forte, composed by J. N. 
Hummel, Maitre de Chapelle to the Duke of Saxe Weimar. Lon- 
don. R. Cocks and Co. 

Trifles for the Piano Forte ; consisting of eleven pleasing Pieces, com- 
posed in various styles, by L. Van Beethoven, Op. 90. London. 
Clementi and Co. 

Sonata for the Piano Forte, composed by L. V. Beethoven, Op. 90. 
London. Clementi and Co. 


Notwithstanding the immense number of works printed by com- 
posers, natives of and residing in England, and which would appear 
morethan sufficient to satisfy the public, the quantity is now almost in- 
definitely increased by the publication of the compositions of foreign, 
and particularly of the German masters. They are generally the 
productions of the most celebrated artists, and are consequently in 
the great style, and proportionately difficult. This would argue a 
general advance of the science, for such compositions are suited only 
to high acquirement, both in the. theory and practice of the art. 
The works of Beethoven and Humme. are now very widely 
diffused in this country, and are perhaps nearly as well known as those 
of Ries, KankaRenner, and Moscue es. 
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The following extract from a periodical German work proves the 
estimation in which Mr. Hummet is held in his own country :-— 

“¢ What professor or performer, particularly on the piano forte, does 
not experience delight on the announcement of a new work by Hum- 
MEL, that master to whom the musical world is indebted for so many 
hours of gratification, who speaks a language intelligible to all, who, 
thinking clearly himself, bestows regularity and order upon every 
thing he attempts, and arranging a well-digested distinct plan, 
composes with a perfect understanding of that plan, upon an esta- 
blished style and character, and blending art and nature, science and 
imagination, forms, without entrenching upon any of their rights, a 
free and unfettered style. From the employment of all these grand 
resources springs that delightful effect which is suggested merely 
by the name of Hummer to the mind of every professor and 
amateur.” 

The composition before us answers to this description of the cha- 

racteristics of Hummen’s style. Science, fancy, clearness, and 
regularity, are all displayed in the variations. Unity of design is 
apparent in the construction of each, while the variety produced by 
the different employment of the same form affords an interesting 
study to the amateur, and bespeaks the power of the master, both as a 
composer and a performer. The first, fourth, and sixth variations 
furnish us with examples, while the brilliancy and rapid execution of 
the second, third, fifth, and seventh, confer and derive effect from 
contrast. The eighth is a beautifal specimen of the composer’s 
power in expression. The ninth and last is an allegro vivace of great 
force and genius. -The piece, although hardly as attractive as La 
Capricciosa, noticed in our last Number, will assist in extending the 
student’s knowledge of style, and in forming his hand in the acquire- 
ment of various and peculiar execution. We dare only attempt a 
general description of the merits of the Fantasia, for words cannot 
convey any adequate idea of its perfection. It is indeed a chef 
d’euvre, combining science, imagination, passionate and delicate 
expression, brilliancy, and solidity—in short, all the finest charac- 
teristics of genius and learning. 

The name of Beetsoven is even of longer and greater celebrity. 
The collection of Trifles, just published in England, are, we should 
imagine, the productions of moments of recreation and of leisure. 

Many of the movements are extremely beautiful, and the clegant and 
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richly-stered mind of the master is partioularly apparent throughout 
them all, 

The Sonata, Op. 90, isa composition of a very uncommon de- 
scription. With the exception of one or two passages it is not 
difficult, as far as the mere execution of notes is concerned, but its 
character is of a kind to demand a very peculiar style of performance. 
The first movement has a melancholy, and almost a wildness about 
it, which perhaps arises from the key, (E minor) and the broken 
phrases abounding in many parts. The second movement, in E 
major, opens with a tender flowing melody, of a very soft and 
soothing character. Expression is the leading feature of the whole 
piece; beautiful melody, assisted by fine modalation and harmony, 
mutually combine in forming this very masterly composition. 


Sonata for the Piano Forte, composed by Cipriani Potter. Op. 1. 
London. Chappell and Co, 

La Placidita, by C. Potter. London. Clementi and Co, 

Fantasia on Chi dice mal @ Amore, by C. Potter. London. Chap- 
pell and Co. 

Rondeau Brilliant, by C. Potter. London. Clementi and Co. 

Trio for three Performers on one Piano Forte, by C, Potter. London, 
Chappell and Co. 

Mes Reveries, Romance par ‘C. Potier. London. For the Author, 
by Chappell and Co. 

Toccata, by C, Potter. London. Chappell and Co. 


In an age s0 fertile as the present, if not of excelling genius, yet 
of ability that carries with ita good deal of pretension, and at a time 
too when.all the objects that solicit observation are so excessively 
multiplied by the demands which affluence makes upon ingenuity, 
it is necessary for an author to be often before the public to engage 
any considerable portion of attention. Like the strokes which drive 
@ wedge or a nail, as much is gained to his reputation by the fre- 
quency of repetition as by force. This postulate but ill assorts with 
the spirit of him who prodaces, with the comparative slowness a 
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careful desire of dismissing from his works common-place traits, and 
a cautions segard to accuracy, require. Thus it may happen that 
the man of the most solid abilities makes but little way in this just- 
ling trial of competition. A conviction that this lias been in some 
measure the case with the prodnetions which stand at the head of 
our article, has induced us to bring into one focus the principal of 
Ma. Crresant Porren’s works, without reference to the period of 
their publication. , 

Ma. C. Porrer is descended from a musical family. His grand- 
father was the celebrated inventor of the improved flute, and his 
father a very respectable teacher of the piano forte. He gave such 
strong indications of talent at an early age, that competent judges 
anticipated for him a brilliant career. His musical education has 
been conducted with great care. After completing his studies in 
England, he visited Germany and Italy with a view to obtain 
musical information, and he passed some years in those countries. He 
is now not more than 25 or 26 years of age. He has not only had 
the best instruction, but he has enjoyed the great advantage of asso- 
ciating with the most eminent professors, from his youth. Asa 
performer on the piano forte, there is perhaps no Englishman who 
excels him, on the whole—unless Mn. Joun Cramer is to be consi- 
dered as an Englishman. 

If the works before us be unequal, they yet in their general contents 
evince knowledge, talent and care. 

Sonata, op. 1, is a work of science and study, rather than of 
genius. The first movement is very regular in its construction ; the 
subject is more clever perhaps than it is agreeable. Parts of the 
cadences are original, but parts also of them are thin and common- 
place. The opening of the adagio is melodious and impressive : this 
movement runs to four pages, but the two last are almost an entire 
repetition of the two first. The rondois very complicated, and bears 
the same marks of study as the first, yet it is not remarkably striking 
or pleasing. Asa first attempt, however, it is highly creditable ; for 
it proves that Mr. P. has endeavoured to make the attainment of the 
higher parts of the art the objects of his study and diligent pursuit. 

Le Placidita is a movement devoted to expression: it is quaint 
rather than original, yet it contains many elegant and beautiful 
passages, and is en the whele smooth and melodious. 

The Fantasia on Chi dice mal d'amore has little claim to the title ; 
VOL. V. NO. XIX. 3c 
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the introduction perhaps more than any other part, althongh with no 
very great degree of originality or fancy. The variations upon the 
andante part of the air-——the first and second are very good piano 
forte exercises, while the third is a parody rather than a variation. 
We think less of this than any of the pieces. 

Fin c’ han dal vino, with variations, is a much better specimen of 
the author’s talents in this style. Many of the variations are artfully 
contrived, while they retain all the animation of the subject. The 

-adagio is a very sweet movement, but deviates from the theme alto- 
gether. On the whole, this piece unites much that bespeaks a know- 
ledge of composition with much that is agreeable and universally 
pleasing. 

The Rondeau Brilliant is a lesson of great merit; the subject is 
particularly light and graceful and melodious, while the whole style 
of the composition is very spirited and brilliant. There is here and 
there however a poverty in the cadenzas almost bordering on com- 
mon-place. 

Mr. Potter is one of the many who might complain of injustice, 
were not the undeserved severity he was subjected to, in a. very short- 
lived work of periodical criticism, overbalanced by the testimony of 
publications of established authority, We have great pleasure in 
quoting on this head, the German musical newspaper, Aligemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung, which has been long considered to be edited 
and written by the best musicians in that nation of musicians. We 
cite two separate articles by different authors, and there are three 


others by various hands, not less flattering to Mz. Potrer’s cha- 
racter.as a writer. 


** Seconde Toccata pour le Pianoforte ; comp. par Cipriani Potter. 


Our composers deserve much praise, that, besides several other 
antient species of composition, they have after Cuementi’s ex- 
ample revived the toccata, which, unlike the sonata, admits of 
every justifiable liberty, and which of late has been treated even 
without any strict adherence to established rules. The first toccata 
of Mr. Porrer I do not know, nor himself neither;* but to 
judge by this second, I see in him a thoroughly cultivated composer, 


* We translate the article verbatim, but we presume Mr. Porren has 
published only one toccata. 
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(probably of CLemenri’s school) of originality in invention, of an 
estimable talent for working and following up his ideas throughout 
the whole, of a taste for the serious and energetic, yet not gloomy 
and ‘noisy, and of an understanding fitted for a masterly treatment of 
his instrament. Ma. Porter indulges, indeed, in artificial melodies 
and harmonies, and in a peculiar mode of fingering, which reminds 
us likewise of. that school—but this is not so much to be censured, 
since by more accurate attention we perceived that he has an object, 
and does not write thus, merely for the sake of singularity. What 
has been said seems to me sufficient to point out the character of this 
composition, and I conclude with observing, that it is not too diffi- 
cult, though it requires a player who has some command of his 
instrument. Vol, 23, page 284. 


Rondeau p. |. Pianoforte ; com. par Cipriani Potter. 


Ma. Portes is among the modern composers for the pianoforte, 
who have bat wery lately made their public appearance, certainly 
one of those who are most gifted with nataral talent, and who possess 
a well cultivated knowledge of the art. The writer of this article 
willingly subscribes to all that has been said in the way of praise of 
Mr. Porter by another writer, who reviewed one of his greater 
compositions in this work. The theme of this rondo is agreeable, 
lively, and pleasing: it reminds us, however, of the finale in a duct 
of Mozart’s in C. The passages intervening with the theme have 
more originality, and are very well grouped with the subject. It is 
principally for this reason, that the whole is so well rounded and 
connected. The manner in which he has followed up the ideas laid 
down at the beginning, and worked upon the feelings once excited, 
shows both his correct sense and his sound knowledge. This has 
contributed more than any thing else to render this composition, 
notwithstanding the great variety in its several parts, one finished 
whole. In short, it is an excellent composition, not easy of execution, 
yet more so than the author's other pieces. Vol. 22, page 733.” 

It is peculiarly pleasurable to us to be able thus to render justice 
to ability, and we do so with the more satisfaction as we have not the 
slightest personal acquaintance with the professor whose claims to 
reputation we thus do our best to advance. 

Mr. Porree appears to have been strongly impressed with the 
compositions of Beetnoven, and not less so with an erroneous 
3c 2 
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notion respecting the indispensable nécessity of his Writings being 
unlike every thing else, in order to be strictly speaking, original. It 
is to these two combined principles, acting perhaps with a foree of 
which he is himself not consciotts, that we attribute in a measure the 
comparative want of success that has attended talents se good and 
accomplishments so considerable. But we undetstand thatona late 
trial night at the Philharmonic a thovement of his Was performed, 
which clicited much praise, and indicated a change of style that 
promises advantageously. 


Douse Melodies Frangaises, avec decompagnement de Piano Forte ou 
Harpe, paroles imitées de Thomas Moore, Etq: par Ee Gonde de 
Lagarde. Londres: propriété de laateur et se trouve No. 17, 
Soho Square, et chez tous les Editeurs de Musique. 


If the ballads of a nation be the portion of its Jiteratare and music, 
which assists peculiarly in discovering and ‘preserving the character, 
sentiments, and mamners of a people, it affords a ne less curious and 
interesting point of comparison between coufitrics in their various 
ages and states of progression. Minstrelsy, thoegh net actually and 
originally derived from the Provengals, yet owes’its diffusion prin- 
cipally tothem. Hence the French dome to pride théthselves upon 
their romances and their chansons. Rovusenan days, “ The French 
excel all the rest of Europe in the art of composing chansons, not more 
in the turn and melody of the airs, than-the poignancy, grace, and 
delicacy of the words, though in general wit and satire become them 
still better than sentiment and yokuptiousness. This amusemenit is 
best suited to them, and they have excelled in it inall ages, witness the 
ancient Troubadours, This happy people are always gay, turh- 
ing every thing to pleasautry; the wortten are prone to gallantry, 
the men very dissipated, and the country produces excellent wine. 
Are not these the means to make themsing without cedsing ?” Ano- 
ther of their writers on this subject thus confirms this account. ““ Ohan- 
sons have suceceded in France beyond any other couhtry ; the freedom 
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of intercourse which is established between the sexes, the easy gallantry 
which reigns throughout society, the constant association of the sexes, 
and the lively character of the French, all have assisted to carry this 
kind of music te perfection among them.” 

An article by Gineven®, in the Encyclopedie Methodique, gives 
the follewing acceunt of the subsequent transactions up to the time in 
which he wrote, just before the close of the last centary. “ A custom 
existed amongst us, which has been practised by almost every nation, 
ancient and medern, that of singing at table; this custom is now 
abolished. Those who love music, and those who do not, congratu- 
late themselves equally ; they ate right or they are wrong, according 
as they consider the custom itself, or the abuse which has been made 
of it. Originally, those of the guests whe had a voice sung verses, 
cither tendet or amorous, or in celebration ef wine and joy. Simple 
aits, though good for the time at which they were prodaced, alowed 
ali the attention to be given to the words, which being always suited 
to the tone of the general mind amongst the listeners, animated with 
good cheer and with gallautry, wore heard often with interest and 
always with pleasure. It was for him whose memory was stored 
with the light productions of these voluptacus poets, CaaPeLie, 
Cuauiaev, OCoveances, Larsee, Sainr-Avtizert-Ferrany, 
&x. to do himself honour on these occasions. They had worthy suc- 
cessors at the beginning of this centary. The Regenoy, und half the 
reign of Louis XV. beheld the triumphs ofa great number of bean- 
tiful conmposers, whose verses continued to be sung at the suppers ‘of 
the highest sooiety. 

It was about the middle of this veign that a taste for Italian music 
began to pervade France. In imitation of the opera buffa of Italy, 
M. M. Dow1, Parviner, and MonsiaN1, composed comic operas, 
where they proved that our language, without being so ‘musical as 
Italian, may nevertheless be made to bend tothe regular rules of song. 
Some tender airs scattered through ‘their ‘first works, ‘were very soon 
in evety body's mouth. They passed thus ‘from the theatre to the 
table, where love of novelty first called them, ‘and where ‘they were 
upheld ‘by the pretension to good ‘taste ‘in singing, which was then 
becoming general. By degrees, as these composers and those who 
afterwards rivalled them produced new operas, theit wirs continued 
to spread ; at length they almost entirely banished chansons, ‘and 
every well bred person, obliged 4o pay ‘his tribute at table to the 
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custom which still subsisted, would have thought it derogatory to 
himself had he not entertained the company with the most tender and 
often the most pathetic airs. 

It is well known of what the words of most of these airs consisted ; 
to detach them thus from their theatrical situation was not the way 
to make them valuable. Ennui was not slow to creep in among the 
plaudits which were given to these proofs of a good education. It 
was not advisable to retrace our steps, and recall the gey, tender, 
and lively songs which had charmed our fathers, and of which the 
music could not indeed have appeared to advantage. It was found 
more simple and expedient to banish songs from the tables entirely, 
and to send them back to the theatre and to concerts.” 

We have narrated in a former article* the different transitions the 
English ballad has undergone. The French romance of the present 
day is simple, and upon the plan of the original chansons of the 
Troubadours as to subject, though modified and modernized in lan- 
guage and in melody. Our ballads on the contrary have departed 
far more widely from the model of their precursors, not-only inas- 
much as they are become more refined and more voluptuous, but as 
they have reversed the objects of the poet and the musician. The 
abstractions of sentiment, until the present age, were placed above 
the pleasures of sense, but of late the gratifications of the senses have 
been in their turn exalted. To Mr. Moore the world is chiefly in- 
debted for this substitution. At the same time it should seem that 
the change in manners, that change which has brought the general 
pursuits of the sexes nearer to a level by the cultivation of the 
female and the softening and refining of the male intellect, has had 
no small share in opening the way to the reception of his works. His 
melodies, beautiful as they are, would lose much of their effect if 
sung without the aid of an instrument, and this implies a totally dif- 
ferent state of society than that which enjoyed the primeval simpli- 
city of the original ballad, the jollity of the table and hunting songs of 
the middle of last century, or even the sentimental ballads of J acx- 
son and Agng, which required little or nothing from accompani-' 
ment.. Indeed they should seem rather to take us back to the time 
when the barp resounded in ball-and bower. The difference how- 
ever is that ladies and knights, instead of listening, are themselves 
the minstrels. . 


/ 


Vol. 2. p. 233. 
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. After the prodigious success Mr. Moore’s adaptations have had, 
it does not: seem wonderful that a foreigner of taste should be 
solicitous to confer upon his own country the knowledge and parti- 
cipation of compositions which have made so powerful and so uni- 
versal an impression upon the British hation. Mons. Le Comte 
LaGarpe however takes up a novel intention in another respect, 
and while he endeavours to impart the spirit of the Irish Anacreon’s 
verses to his own countrymen, he at the same time meditates the in- 
troduction of the most popular melodies of France to the English 
people. 

‘So much has been written concerning Mz. Moore’s poetry that 
not a word from us is necessary. But, as musicians, we may be al- 
lowed to say, that beautiful, expressive, and full of feeling as his 
verses are, they derive at least half their charms from their perfect 
adaptation to the melodies for which they were written, and from the 
expressive powers of the airs themselves. Each gives to each a dou- 
ble charm. The translator has not only therefore to encounter the 
difficulty of transfusing the spirit of his original to another language, 
but he has to meet and overcome what appears even more un- 
likely to be forgotten, the associations connected with the music. 
We know not how it is—but so it is—that scarcely any composer 
of songs has succeeded so completely in setting music to words as 
Mr. Moore has succeeded in writing word for music. His taste 
in the selection of melody is exquisite—his decisions with respect to 
accompaniment not less just and polished. The claims set up by 
the French to preeminence in such a style of composition may now 
well be doubted, for since Mr. Moore has brought to light the me- 
lodies of his own country, and furnished us with specimens of those of 
most other nations of Europe, it may truly be said that the French 
so far from being the best are inferior to most of the other examples. 
If then the pretensions of the French have any foundation at all, it 
can only be in the numbers and variety they possess, for as to the 
intrinsic merits of particular specimens there can, as we esteem it, be 
no hesitation in admitting they have been far, very far exceeded by 
other and more modest competitors. 

This truth appears to us to be verified by the selections of the 
Comte pe Lacarpe. From-our acquaintance with French 
romances, we should perhaps pronounce that he has been neither 
eminently careful nor happy in his selections, but still they are to 
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be takon as exhibiting a fair level sample of ouch compositions. 
They have all the general attributes. They are light and airy, 
with now and then a dash of sentiment ; but what distinguishes Mr. 
Moonrre’s transcripts is the deep intense feeling, ** the green and 
yellow melancholy” with which the greater part of them are dyed, 
and the irresistible aninaiion of those of a sportive and we may add 
of a fartive cast. These higher and finer characteristics are almost 
entirely wanting to the romances of our sprightly neighbours. 

In his poetry the translator has sought te comvey the ideas of his 
original with freedom, yet with the impassioned concentration that 
constitutes the grand charm of Ma. Mooas’s verses. How he hes 
sucgeeded we shall leave our readers to determine from the subjoined 
specimen, which we consider to be the best. 

‘Quand parl’amour et la tendresse 
S’exhalera le dernier de mes jours, 
Portez mon coeur & ma maitresse 
Comme un tribut 4 mes premiers amours, 
Dites lui bien qu’ ma memoire, 
Ses yeux charmans ne donaeut pas de pleurs, 
Mais qu’elle consacre 4 ma gloire, 
Soir et matin et du vin et des fleurs. 
Si de mes chants le tems emporte 
. Le souvenir da refrain répéteé ; 
Placez ma harpe a cette porte, 
Toujours ouyerte & Phospitali 
Le Ménestrel viendra peut-étre 


En vo t en tirer que sons 
Alors Rens eapseiands easton ’ 
Ea souriant écoutez ses chansons ! 


Gardez cette coupe élégante, 

Qu’un vin pourpré l’a remplisse toujours, 
Que jamais bouche moins charmante, 

Dans vos banqnets n’en presse les contours. 
Mais buvant A sa douce flimme, 

Si quelqu’amaat la yuide en ses transports ; 
Alors vous reverrez mon Ame 

Joyeusement voltiger sur ses bords !”* 


* When in death I shall calm recline, 

O bear my heart to my mistress dear 5 
Tellher it liv’d upon smiles and wine 

Of the brightest hue while it lingered here. 
Bid her net shed one tear of sorrow, 

To sully a heart so brilliant and light ; 
But the re Ai of the red grape borrow, 


To bathe the relic from morn till night. 
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_How far the French nation will consider themselves indebted to 
the labours of their countrymen we know not ; that he dees homage 
to the genius of ours will appear, not only from his undertaking, but 
from his dedication :— 

“A Tuomas Moore. 
Pour faire aimer 4 ma Patrie, 
Tes Lays d'amour, tes chants d’honneur ; ; 
J’ avais pris pour guide mon coeur, 
Que n’avais-je aussi ton génic! 
Londres, ce 25 May, 1823.” 


We wish him all the success his sensibility and liberality deserve, 
but we cannot conceal our belief that curiosity will be almost the 
only motive which can induce the British nation to lend attention to 
the transfusion of Moors into another language, and to an adaptation 
to any other melodies than his own. 


LAGARDE. 


is o'er, 
repels eye 
Whew veny 


travellers love to call. 
Peas: tiny eg pw er al 
Revive its soft note in passing along 
Oh! aebdenttidic mae stun 
Your warmest smile for the child of song. 


Keep this cup, which is now yao J 
To grace your when I’m at rest ; 
Never, oh! never, its besto 
Qn lips that beauty hath seldom biest ! 
But when some warm devoted lover 
To her he adores shall bathe its brim, 
Then, then my spirit around shall hover, 
And hallow each drop that foams for him. 


VOL. V. NO. XIX. 











Home! sweet Home! the admired Air in the Opera of Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan ; arranged with Variations for the Harp; by N. C. 
Bochsa. London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter and Co. 

Aurora che sorgerai ; the admired Song in Rossini’s Opera La Donna 
del Lago ; arranged for the Harp, with a grand Introduction, (in 
which is introduced the favourite March in the same Opera) ; com- 
posed by N.C. Bochsa. London. Cocks and Co, 

La Chasse au Renard ; a characteristic Fantasia for the Harp, com- 
posed by N. Ch. Bochsa. London. -Chappelland Co. 

Amusement pour les Dames, Recueil Périodique de Pieces choisies 
pour la Harpe, non publiées auparavant en Angleterre; No. 1. 
London. Cocks and Co. 

Rule Britannia; arranged as a Duet for the Harp and Piano Forte ; 
by Olivia Dussek. London. Clementi and Co. 

Select Airs, from Rossini’s celebrated Opera, Zelmira; arranged as 
Duets for the Harp and Piano Forte, with Accompaniments, ad. lib. 

for the Flute and Violoncello ; by J. F. Burrowes ; in four books. 
London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter and Co. 

Selection of favourite Airs, from Rossini’s Opera, Selmira ; arranged 
as Duets for the Harp and Piano Forte; by D. Bruguier. Lon- 
don. Gow and Son. 

Naderman’s Fantasia on Rousseau’s Dream ; arranged as a Duet for 


the Harp and Piano Forte; by D. Bruguier. London. Gow 
and Son, 


Mr. Bocusa’s compositions and performance have done much in 
extending the reputation ofthe harp. He still goes on to write and 
arrange for his instrument, but the greater and perhaps the best part 
of his original productions are confined to the few, as they are far too 
difficult for the most numerous class of harp players. He has how- 
ever written in all styles, from the instruction book up to the piece 
intended for the display of his own powers of execution. The first 
of those which stands at the head of our article is about. midway 
between the two extremes. It contains as much of thespirit of Mr. 
B.’s manner as the limits placed upon his imagination by the pre- 
scribed quantum of execution would permit. ‘The subject of the 
variations is an elegant melody, and above all, it is just now fashion- 
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able. ‘ We're a noddin” has had its day, and we are heartily glad 
it has given way to something better. There are but four variations, 
which are agreeable and rather graceful, but they are not distin- 
guished by any striking excellence. They will however be useful 
exercises for neat and finished execution, and for the rapid changes, 
the expressive tints as it were, which Mr. Bocusa’s music so par- 
ticularly demands. 

The second piece is of a higher cast. This theme is also fashion- 
able, and it is a most fascinating strain. The introduction discovers 
the mind of the composer to be alive to the beauties of his subject, 
and he dwells upon the most striking parts of it with great taste and 
fancy. The March toois very happily introduced. The first varia- 
tion requires great delicacy and variety of touch and expression ; 
the second light and rapid execution, particularly in the descending 
legato passages, and in those containing the repetition of the same 
note. The third is a delightful movement, especially in the two last 
staves, where the base takes up the subject. This variation is also 
more remarkable for the light and shade of touch that it requires, 
than for any difficult combination of notes. The fourth and last 
variation is a brilliant Polacca. This composition is perhaps one of 
the best of the master. 

In La Chasse au Renard Me. Bocusa has made all the most 
striking points of a fox chase the subjects for imitation; the barking 
of dogs, the merry-toned horn, the echo, the tumult of the hunters, 
the galloping of horses, the. various cries attendant on the sport, 
&c. &c. are successively introduced. The modifications of sound 
of which the harp is capable have afforded him the means of 
representing these sounds as heard at a distance, and gradually 
advancing or receding. The piece opens with the break of day, 
which is typified by a simpleand soft melody ; the baying of the hounds 
is next imitated in a succession of four ascending notes, both hands of 
unison. The composer’s intention is here however best expressed by 
the words. The assembling of the hunters is then described by rapid 
arpeggios, broken by a lively strain from the horn, as heard at a 
distance, with the echo. The departure for the chase and the pursuit 
is announced by a spirited air, interrupted by arpeggios, heard near 
and in the distance, with various gradations of toue, the passages 
quickening and growing more animated as the piece draws to a 
conclusion. The composition is very good of ils kind, and not 
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difficult. Such things, however, are only the amusement of an itle 
hour. 

Amusement pour les Dames will be complete in six numbers, and 
the first deserves its title and promises well. The elegance united 
with the few difficulties of the selection will probably ensure it po- 
pularity, for publications of this kind are mach in request, and ‘his 
is certainly ofa high order. The first number contains an Austrian 
Waltz, an Alsacian Melody and Waltz, and the French Ait, “Je 
suis encore dans mon printemps,” with variations by L. Sronr—all 
of them pieces of merit. 

Duets for the harp and piano forte are perbape as much in de- 
mand as any other species. These too must be brilliant; but not 
difficult. They must possess much that will delight, but nothing 
that demands labour, or that will cost any trouble in their acquire- 
ment, Upon these terms we can recommend the duets above enu- 
merated. They have sufficient merit to please the milion of hearers 
and players, may be learned with ease, and are yet shewy enough 
to procure the performer the credit of possessing execution. 


County Guy ; the Poetry from Quentin Durward; the Music by 
Henry R. Bishop. London. Goulding, D’Almaine, and Co. 
County Guy ; composed by F. Graham, Esq. London. Chappell 

and Co. 


Ah County Guy ; composed by Burford G. H. Gibsone. London. 
Clementi and Co. 


There are few readets (who read at all) that are not now apprized, 
so all pervading are the novels of the Great Unknown, that in the last, 
Quentin Durward, appeated a little song with the following L’envoy : 
‘And as the tune is lost for ever, unless Bishop happens to find the 
notes, or some lark teaches SterHENs to warble the air, we will 
risk our credit and the taste of the lady of the lute, by preserving the 
verses simple and even rude as they are.” ‘Could Mr. Brsuor de- 
cline to look into his stores? Certainly not—nor could two or three 









































other folks abstain from claiming the honours of finding the real 
original—and thus we have these compositions. 

Ma. Brsuor has not secocoded—Mr. Granan’s is better, and 
Mr. Gissone’s better still, but they can only be esteemed pretty 
every-day ballads. And why is this? simply perhaps because the 
words contain no passion and excite no emotion. The trath is so 
obvious, that it must have been disregarded, for it could not have been 
overlooked, that sentiment must be caught from the situation rather 
than the poetry itself, and if this, coupled with a resemblance 
to the Old French Romance, could have tinged the soul of the 
melody with a delicious melancholy, and conveyed at the same time 
the image of the scene, something might have been made of it. 
Little however could be done by treating it merely as a song, and 
little has been done. 


Introduction and Variations for the Piano Forte, on Henry R. Bishop's 
admired air, Home! sweet Home! composed by T. A. Rawlings. 
London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 

C'est ? Amour ; a French Romance ; arranged for the Piano Forte by 
James Calkin. London. Rutter and M‘Carthy. 

“ O Waly, Waly, up yon Bank ;” Air, with Variations for the Piano 
Forte ; composed by James Calkin. London. Royal Harmonic 
Institution. 

L’ Offrande de L’ Amitié ; Divertimento for the Piano Forte ; com- 
posed by James Calkin. London. Rutter and M‘Carthy. 

Capriccio Ecossois, for the Piano Forte, in which are introduced the 
Airs of Kelvin Grove and Over the Water to Charlie ; composed by 
G. Kialimark. London. Gouding, D’Almaine, Potter and Co. 

Grand March, with an Introduction and Rondo for the Piano Forte ; 
composed by J. S. Peile. London. Chappell and Co. 


Mr. Rawiines’s compositions are usually of a kind to give 
general satisfaction; and the variations on Home! sweet home! are 
written with the same light and graceful spirit which we have 
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already had frequent occasion to admire and to commend. If this 
composer’s powers are not of the highest kind—if his imagination 
be not very vivid, and if he does not produce learned or original 
combinations, there is always smoothness, sweetness, and melody. 
The introduction, and the Ist, 2d, and 5th variations are exactly of 
this character. Wecould have wished Mr. Rawxinas had omitted 
the 3d, or substituted something less common place in its stead. 
Triplets so used are quite worn thread bare, and are not in good 
taste. With this exception the piece is very meritorious, and will, 
we doubt not, enjoy its full share of popularity. 

Mr. CaLKin’s compositions are also very deserving of commen- 
dation. They make no pretensions, but are written in a quiet style, 
fitted to those whose performance is of the same unassuming nature. 
The French romance is the best ; the subject is lively, and just now 
very popular in consequence of its having been sung with great 
spirit by a French actor at the theatre in Tottenham Court Road. 
Mr. C. has done it full justice in its arrangement as a lesson for the 
piano forte. 

Mr. K1aLLMarx’s piece is an easy little lesson, introducing two 
or three favourite Scotch airs, but certainly not a capriccio. Here 
are too many triplets. It would be judicious not to employ them so 
much, for they will come to be taken as one of the characteristics of 
his style. 

Mr. Peitre’s march is an animated movement, followed by a trio 
and rondo: it has as much variety and melody as the ease of its 
style would permit, and is a very good lesson for learners. 














Theme from Mozart's Opera Il Serraglio, arranged for the Piano 
Forte by Ferd. Ries: Op. 96, No.2. London. Clementi and 
Co. 

The National Air Nelson (composed by J. Braham, ) with an Intro- 
duction and Variations for the Piano Forte, composed by Ferd. 
Ries. Op.96, No 4.—No. 28 of Variations. London. Gould- 
ing, D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 

Rondo Elegant, with an Introduction for the Piano Forie, composed 
by Ferd. Ries. Op.122. London. Gow and Son. 

Eighth Fantasia for the Piano Forte, on favourite themes from Ros- 
sini's New Opera of elmira, composed by Ferd. Ries. Op. 121. 
London. Cocks and Co. 

The first upon the list is a piece of little pretension, and its facility 
announces it to have been written for learners; this intention is exe- 
cuted with taste and judgement. Perhaps it has too much sameness, 
although we are aware that the fancy of the composer was proba- 
bly limited by the powers of his pupils. 

The subject of the second piece is hardly of a kind to admit its 
becoming the theme of a piano forte lesson: and in selecting it for 
that purpose Mr. Ries imposed a task upon himself which could not 
promise him much success. The yulgarity of the air has stamped 
itself upon every variation, and has, to our ears, destroyed the piece. 
But to those with whom the Death of Nelson is a favourite, this will 
be no objection, and the lesson (particularly as it has merit, which 
we regret to see so misplaced) will find purchasers and admirers. 

The rondo elegant would seem to imply a different style: but here 
Mr. Ries incurs some degree of censure for want of simplicity ; he 
has crowded modulation upon modulation, till the ear and mind are 
fatigued and cloyed ; the occasional glimpses of melody are not long 
enough or frequent enough to relieve the incessant returns of compli- 
cated cadences, however learned or ingenious. The composition is 
too laboured : in order to secure the sympathy of those for whom he 
writes, the composer should remember tnat he must rejax a little from 
the severity of science, for his audiencé are seldom as learned as him- 


self, and he cannot expect them to admire what it is impossible for 
them to understand. 
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The fantasia is by far the most attractive composition. The va- 
riety of the themes, and the brilliancy arising from their combina- 
tion, is very effective. Ma. Ries’s additions are spirited, and pre- 
serve and strengthen the animation and interest of the piece. 


Sweet was the Carol ; composed by W. Reeve. London. Chappell 
and Co. , 

The Minstrel’s Meed, Composed by G. Tronson du Coudray. 

Rose d’ Amour, London. (For the Author.) Chappell 

The Sun and the Dew, ) and Co. 

Tis that dear Song ; composed by C. M. Sola. Clementi and Co. 

Oh sweet is the Gale that blows over the Sea; composed by Henry R. 
Bishop. London. Goulding, D’Almaine, and Co. 


There can be only one reason assigned for the publication of such 
things as these—the world will have novelty; for the difference 
between them and a million of their predecessors is no more than 
exists between tweedle dum and tweedle dee. Yet here are all the 
great publishers’ names embarked. 

The first is as insignificant as can well be imagined, and yet there 
are songs which we esteem to be worse, for there are multitudes which 
we suffer to die without attempting to operate upon-them. M. Du 
Coupray’s are petites romances, nearly equal to the middle run of 
such things. Mr. Soxa’s music would stand a better comparison 
than all the rest put together, but for his entire disregard of rhythm; 
and Mr. Bisnor has for once descended to common place. 


















































When Orpheus lost his blooming bride; composed by G. Kiallmark. 
London. Goulding, D’Almaine, and Co. 

The Sea Boy's Cail ; composed by G. Kiallmark. London. Chap- 
pell and Co. 

Yes, thou art gone ; ballad written by Mrs. Opie; composed by G. 
Kiallmark. London. Goulding, D’Almaine, and Co. 

Violets ; the words by Herrick, the music by J. F. Danneley. London. 
(For the Author.) By the Royal Harmonic Institution. 

Juvenile Songs ; the poetry from the best Authors, the airs by Elizabeth 

Esther Hammond. London. (Forthe Author.) Mitchell. No. 1. 


Ma. K1atimark has of late advanced strong claims to talent in 
the composition of the ornamented ballad. He has united simplicity 
with elegance and expression, and has combined variety of form, and 
aided his melodies by picturesque accompaniment. If his songs were 
not here and there lowered by the introduction of very familiar, not 
to say passages vulgar in themselves, but become so by their frequent 
repetition, he would equal most, if not any of the composers in this 
species. When Orpheus is a song of pretension. It opens with a 
glaring symphony, which leads toa recitative. This too glistens with 
ritornellos. A cantabile movement follows, which is very sweet. 
With the exception of one ambitious passage upon the word “ slender,” 
page 4, staff 2, the whole is in good taste, and is full of feeling. The 
allegro is common place, and particularly illustrates our previous 
remark upon the words “‘ Despair that rends.” 

The Sea Boy’s Call is also above mediocrity ; but * Yes thou art 
gone’ is really a song of true expression, more so than the words, in 
places, should seem to deserve. We like it all, with the exception 
of the too frequent repetition of the rise for the fifth of the key to 
the key note, as upon these words “ now brave thee gone,” &c. 
This mode of heighthening expression is good, but only occasion- 
ally, for it is apt to convey the notion of the singers being master of 
his distance. We like too the changes Mr. K. has introduced, both 
of melody and accompaniment. We should imagine this song will 
be popular. f 

Ma. Dannetey has, we conceive, intended to make his music as 


quaint as Heerick’s words, to which part probably he has been at- 
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tracted by Mr. Invina’s lover in Bracebridge Hall—that delight- 
ful picture of those manners of an age gone by. The composer has 
in that succeeded. 

The juvenile songs of course are simple; they fall in with Mr. 
Cou.arp’s plan, whether or not they owe their origin to his sugges- 
tion. These however are for the very first stage of youthful begia- 
nings, The words are from living authors, (Souru, Miss Batuuiz, 
&c.) and the melodies are pretty and interesting. If they have any 
considerable fault it is in their too extensive compass, which many 
young folks are hardly able to reach.. They will be found cheap 
and useful—and what ought always to be a recommendation, be- 
canse the fact implies respectable support to those whose claims upen 
our sympathy are often the strongest—they are the work of a female. 





‘ 


A Mass, composed hy Samuel Webbe, jun. Honorary Organist to the 
Spanish Embassy ; also a Sanctus and Chant for the Commandments, 
as performedat St. Paul’s Cathedral. London. Birchall and Co. 
















It is a curious fact, that in a Protestant, country almost the only 
sacred music of a lofty character now published should be services 
for the Catholic Church; but the cause probably lies in the taste 
diffused if not introduced by Mr. Novewuo by his most valuable 
editions of the noble works of Mozart, Haypn, and other foreign 
composers, in this species. Besides this, Mass from the pen of Mr. 
Wesse, we perceive that another is announced from the hand of 
Mr. Mazztneut, and which it seems was written for the solemni- 
zation at the Benedictine College of St. Gregory, at Dourside, neat 
Bath. 

Ma. Wesse is evidently a writer of austere taste, and learned 
even in his lightest. productions—in such a composition as this it was 
therefore to be expected that he would be erudite and elaborate, and. 
accordingly such are the characteristics of his, performance. 3o far 

from availing himself of the latitude which is allowed to Catholic 
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music, he has invested his entire work with strong devotional solem- 
nity, and has trusted more to rich harmonies and fine transitions than 
to any of the attributes of lighter gracefulness. The modulations of 
the Kyrie take us back to those of Taxis, and these, as well as the 
contents of the sueceeding pages, shew us how well read Ma. Wesse 
is in our ancient services. The Gloria is free, spitited, and ably 
worked. The subject of Que tottis is chromatic, very peculiar, but 
original.—Like all chromatic writing, it requires great ability and 
care in the execution to render it effective—but when so performed, 
it will repay the labour. The two next movements are well con- 
ceived; and treated ina masterly manner. Qui propta nos is singulat 
and beautifal; but its key C sharp minor would be likely, when 
accompanied by an organ, to impede the gratification it is in other 
respects calculated to afford. The close of this short but impressive 
larghetto by solo voices is not the least curious portion of it. Et in 
sptritem sanctum is perhaps the most elaborate part, and is indeed 
noble, ingenious, and excellent. Of the succeeding movements we 
best like the Agnus Dei. This work will certainly add much to 
Mr. Wesee’s reputation amongst those who are versed in ecclesi- 
astical writing, and particalarly among those who prefer the antient 
and severe style to the more mcdern and more ornamented manner of 
‘composing for the church. 


O Mattutini Albori; a favourite Duet from Rossini’s Opera La 
Donna del Lago, with an Introduction and Variations for the Piano 


Forte ; composed by C. Hargitt, jun. Op. 1. London. Royal 
Harmonic Institution. 


Mr. Hareirrt is a young professor, now only in his nineteenth 
year, (living we believe at York), and who was introduced to the 
musical world by his performance on the piano forte of Fizup's 
Concerto, “ The Storm,” (for the first time in this country) at 
Messrs. Knyvert’s Benefit Concert, May 18th, 1821. He re- 
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ceived his early musical education from his uncle, Mn. Harairr, 
a Professor at York, and he has since studied harmony under Dr. 
Crorcu, and the piano forte under Me. C. Kn y vert, to the latter 
of whom his first work is dedicated. These gentlemen have both 
spoken of him as possessing great musical abilities, and he is, we 
understand, one of the best performers on the piano forte in the 
North. His enthusiasm and industry have also excited him to 
practice the violin with success under SPAGNOLETTI. 

The piece published as Op. 1 is not however his first attempt at 
composition, but he probably considers it his most worthy claim to 
the title of a composer, although an air with variations, dedicated to 
Lavy A. Vernoy, and written at the age of sixteen, does him much 
credit. We have seldom seen any production of a young master 
so free from common-place passages as the O Mattutini Albori, with 
variations, at the same time that there is no stretching after origi- 
nality. Its greatest defect is a want of smoothness, arising from the 
too frequent use of wide intervals, particularly in the form of ar- 
peggios. The first and sixth variations are the best—in the second, 
triplets are used with judgment, and with somewhat of a novel 
effect. It is one of the most pleasing parts of our duty to afford en- 
couragement to young composers, and there is in Mr. Harairt’s 
works, not less than in the industry and attention his attainments at 
so early an age bespeak, quite enough to justify our recommending 
his compositions to the general regard. 









































STATE OF MUSIC ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


W une the English nation is by turns praised and upbraided for 
their universal encouragement and reception of foreign music and 
foreign musicians, the acquaintance of ‘our countrymen, nationally 
speaking, with those objects, is in truth very limited. We are ever 
‘¢ in the rearward of the fashion.” We receive only a small portion, 
and a very small portion, of the established excellence of conti- 
nental productions, and that not until the seal of authority has been 
stamped upon it by our foreign instructors in art. It is not long 
since the German Musical Gazette, published at Leipsic (weekly), 
in an article concerning the state of musical criticism in this country, 
highly complimentary in other respects to our Miscellany, reproaches 
us with a total neglect of great German works—a charge of which 
we shall take an early opportunity to acquit ourselves. And in the 
mean while, to prove that we have not been inattentive to the pro- 
gression of our art abroad, we shall present our readers with a 
summary of what we have gleaned from various sources, concerning 
the state of music in such of the kingdoms and states of Europe 
as by their proximity seem to claim our first attention. By 
this means our readers will be introduced to the reigning com- 
posers, singers, and instrumentalists, who are very numerous. The 
foreign works on art are not however sufficiently minute in their 
delineations of character to convey any very accurate idea of the 
powers of those concerning whom they speak. They use scarcely 
any other than general terms, and the object seems to be to give an 
extended and superficial rather than an exact or complete relation of 
circumstances and persons. We shall, however, we hope, be able to 
compile an entertaining and an useful article, and such an one as may 
direct as well as satisfy curiosity concerning the state of music 
abroad. It seems necessary to embrace a period of near twelve 
months, in order to convey a tolerable notion of musical history in 
the several places our sketch will comprehend. But we shall gene- 
rally give the dates of the incidents, so that an allowance can be 
granted for the operation of circumstances in the intervals that will 
have lapsed since the narrative. 
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PorruGAt. 


In this country, which has been subjected of late to such political 
changes, the tranquillity of mind so necessary to the cultivation of the 
fine arts is not very likely to reign. The devotion to objects of the 
d t interest to a State necessarily diverts individuals from their 
habitual pleasures and caplet. But the foreign theatres, with 
the exception of those in lar cities (Paris especially), are fre- 
peter specie trade! mat of business or intrigue as the coffee- 
houses and assemblies of our own metropolis. Towards the close of 
last year (November), the dissolution of the alian Opera took place. 
Coccia was engaged to compose. He-gave a new opera, La festa 
della Rosa, and this, togethet with some of Rosstw1’s most popular 
works, was capitan with considerable applause in the theatre of San 
Carlos. For his Benefit he had prodaced, in 1821, Helene ¢ Con- 
stantine, in which he had borrowed both from himself and Rossry1. 
He also wrote Mandane, Regina di Persia—but this too was a failure. 
Signora Fuavini was the Prima Donna, and althoagh she 
appeared to some advantage in the piece first named, she not 
seem to be considered a performer of the first class, or indeed to 
be at all distinguished. Prpro Bo1oGnese, the tenor, was ruined 
by his faulty eee and the Pe amr of these er a 
engagements was ?—~ ion ic against Meyer, the 
manager of the Opera, who was conned. of considering his imme- 
diate emoluments before the reputation and permanent success of the 
house. In the end the company was dissolved. 

The capital could not long remain without an Italian Opera. A com- 

y ad interim was assembled, consisting of Mespames Zarucct, 
Basses, Lorati (a soprano), and others ; but they were incapable 
of performing any considerable piece. The management was there- 
fore u by J.B. Hitsratn and Marc. Brust. They 
added to the list already given, Signonas Apetatpe Onessotri 
and ApELAIDE VavEsE, singers of the first class, LomBarp1 
(a tenor), and Pavto Lemsi (a bass), all from Genoa, who 
also brought with them a teinforcement of dancers. None of these 
singers had been heard in Portugal. Manrinewui, a4 tenor of 
repute, but somewhat passé, wasexpected. He was formerly a con- 
siderable favourite in Lisbon, and is a baritone. He is celebrated 
for his performance of Uberto, in Parn’s Agnese.* 

Private theatricals seem to flourish in this country. The Baron 
QuINTELLA has built a theatre at iras, near Lisbon. It is 
of stone, and upon the model of San Carlos. Here the Cenerentola of 
Rosstni was performed entirely by amateurs; and according to the 
opinions of the ablest connoisseurs, neither cowld airs nor concerted 
pieces, not indeed any of the performance, have been better sus- 
tained at San Carlos. It was got up under the direction of Rosic, (a 
professional buffo) and Franc. pe Pavxa, who presided at the harp- 


* For an account of this opera, see the Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review, vol. 1, page 230. 
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sichord. Theorchestra was also almost entirely filled with ; 
but this it wasdone rather with a view to benefiting the indi. 
viduals than from the necessity of employing them. The females were 
Donwa Francisca Maartivs, who particularly distinguished herself 
in the heroine, and sung excellently; Maname Carrat and Mape- 
MOISELLE Arcanza. Signor CogLno, a young man of much 
nmiusical talent, sustained the of Magnifico with great ability. 
The choruses were sustained by —_ dilletanti, amongst whom were 
Signors pe Ronce, Fates, and Caer. Martius. Baron Quin- 
TELLA took the part of Heliodoro. He is au exceedingly sedulous 
cultivator of the art, and gave concerts every Saturday during the 
winter, in which he himself by turns played the violoncello, the 
tenor, and the horn. 

Bontempo is living at Lisbon, and has at length succeeded in 
forming a Philharmonic Society. A subscription of eight dollars 
each was formed by 200 persons, and a house hired in the Chiado, 
(in the vicinity of the city). Two concerts are given in a month. 
Pinto Pauma leads, one professor takes the principal stand in each 
‘Senoun srieaheheeh quaint Shsantegldaleposieners 

professor is 7 i > ¢ exam ye directors 
anon , oe promoting the character of the art!) and may 
plas or not, as he pleases. One of Hay pn’s symphonies (written in 
dos) was performed on the first night, which went off tolerably 
welt, but it did not seem to be received by the audience with the delight 
that is due to such a composition. At the second nce it was, 
however, better received. Anovertureof Mozart and two sympho- 
nies by Bowrempo were also given. Mapemoisente PereGina 
sung, and also in duets with the Mareuis pe VALENsSA, who has a 
low tenor voice and much musical ability. The Demometue D. 
Franc. Martius sung (her second attempt) a duet from Rossin1’s 
Tancredi with Srenor Pio, with very finished excellence. Signor 
Louis pe V asconcettos, brother of the Marquis pe CastTeLto, 
who has a fine flexible baritone voice, and has the manner of his in- 
comparable master, ANGLOLELLI, sung several airs ina style to draw 
down re encores. The song which pleased most was from 
Paer’sAgnese. SiGnor Pio sung a scena by PortuG ato, also in 
anexcellent manner. His voice isa high tenor. He played also a solo 
on the harp. Many other skilful dillettanti have assisted, namely, 
Sianors pe Ronce, Pinto, and Scutoperra, (tenors) Signor 
Caetano, (a magistrate) and Don Manoet pa Camera (bases). 
Stanor Bontempo played a fantasia with his accustomed power. 
Amongst the ablest solos was the third clarionet concerto, by Iwan 
Mcuver, which was very perfectly performed, with all his cadences, 
on a common instrament with five keys, by the professor Tu1aco 
pt Deos Opatpe, who is of Catalonian extraction, a country cele- 
brated in the Peninsula for its native musicians. The best amateur 
flute player, Sicnor Fitirt FaLeus, is trom the same place. A 
flute concerto, by Devienne was finely executed by Sicror 
Breas, an amateur. Concertu$ on the other wind instruments are 
particularized, and alt by amateurs, one of whom played a solo on 
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the ish horn, com expressly for him by Signor Maver. 
This cold be a ity ie England, where no such instrument is 
now in re We find amongst the list of composers whose works 
are executed at this concert, names which have not been scarcely if 
at all heard amongst ourselves, sach as those of Krommer, W 1pER- 
KEHR, and Wirt. 

The amateurs meet also to practise weekly, in the morning, and 
the love of music is continually extending itself. 

Nor are compositions for the church neglected. Bontempo has 
composed a requiem, which has been. sung on solemn festivals, such 
as the anniversary of the execution of General Gomes Ferreira and 
several other martyrs of freedom, at the funeral service of Queen 
Maria—the singers and instrumentalists of the Kings and Patriarch’s 
chapels, with all the amateurs, assisting. BontemPo’s music, the 
critics say, have undoubted merit, but they complain that Rossin1 
has here corrupted the general taste, and that nothing is enjoyed so 
much as dramatic compositions.* Hic et ubique! 

A Mass and Te Deum, by Evevterio Franco Leat, a relation 
and pupil of the deceased composer of that name (from whose works 
Mr. Novetto has given some beautiful extracts), are highly spoken 
of. These were performed at the ceremony incidental to the esta- 
blishment of the Constitution, ii the Great Dominican Church; but 
the band, consisting of not more than twenty singers and forty instru- 
mentalists, seemed too small for the magnitude of the building. The 
expence was defrayed by the Senado (or chief city magistrate) ; 
but the fact that so few performers could only be mu for such 
an occasion, is not very favourable to the idea that the art is in so 
much estimation in Portugal as the other particulars recited seem to 
indicate. It should indeed appear that music is chiefly sustained in 
Portugal by amateurs—a symptom which declares, that at present it 
is in an early though progressive state of cultivation and diffusion. 


Drespen. 


Music in this city (for the six months preceding Jan. 1823) seemed 
to be almost wholly confined to the theatre. Thesubscription concert 
established in the preceding winter at the King’s Chapel had gone to 
ruin; no concerts were given by any but resident professors, and 
only two by them, M. Furstenan and the brothers Haase. A 
uartett party begun about the same time, by the musicians of the 

shapel Royal, Pescue, Scum1ebeL, and was, however, well attended 
on its recommencement. No new compositions have been brought 
forward, and the reporters complain that modern genius is set aside 
for the repetition of the often heard though delightful strains of 
Haypn, Mozart, &c. 


* Habit does much in the formation of our tastes—but it will we suspect be 
found, that music of a dramatic character will not only take the strongest hold 
on the fancy, but will have the most universal reception. The reasons are obvi- 
ously in the strength of style and in the manner of the performance, which (if 
it be heard in public especially) is always the most impressive. 
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The Italian and German theatres appear to have been supplied with 
a numerous succession of pieces and performers, but eless the 
insatiable critics lament that there has been little that is new, and that 
the performances were chiefly by foreigners. Weser, who is now 
amongst the most esteemed if not the very first dramatic composer in 
Germany, brought out a drama called Preziosa, for which he wrote 
the overture, a melo-dramatic scene, a dance, and a chorus. They 
were eminently successful, although Mapame Von ver Ktocen, 
who potered | the principal character, is said to have but little voice. 
The symphoniac music drew tears from the sensitive hearers. Die 
We an yw the music and words by the Baron Von 
Licntenstein, failed, and as it should seem that in a former attempt 
the noble author was an pen ¢ unsuccessful, it is quaintly observed that 
this union of music authorship is not a a 

Signor Devrient, a base singer from lin, appeared in 
Menvu’s opera as Jacob, in Leporeilo, and in Sarastro, and is highly 
sp of for the beauty and freshness of histone. MapemoiseLie 

1LH. ScuroepeER, from Vienna, who played Emmeline, Agatha, 
and Pamina, bas a powerful and a voice, a circumstance 
which weighs, as it appears, very much in the scale of German criti- 
cism. Ste. Pituwitz, from Frank also was much applauded. 
Map. Kraus Wrawnitzny, from Vienna, sung at the theatre 
in the city between the acts*, some of Rossini’s compositions and 
Rope’s violin variations, a la Catalani. She failed however in the 
facility which that wonderful singer displays. This lady’s ill- 
success is attributed in some sort to the want of nal beauty. Songs 
thus introduced are favourably received in any, though as in 
England, they are considered as delaying the progress and weakening 
the interest of the drama. Map. Seipter, (from Berlin) a sister 
of Map. Wrawirzxy is highly spoken of as a singer, particu- 
larly in the part of Amenaide ( Tancredi ), in which she was frequently 
encored. Her husband isa base. M. Mevens Strevvea bass, (and 
who is a actor) is engaged to assist at the Catholic Church, but 
his voice is not adapied to his department. M. Harrtyocn, (from 
Weimar) a pianist, played a concerto of Hummet’s, whose scholar 
he is, between the acts, with great mastery over the instrument, and 
with near resemblances to his master’s style both as to touch and ac- 
centuation. The Chaperon of Boteipiev was given late 
in the season for the first time, and was received with delight on ac- 
count of its beautiful melodies. M, Benamann and Mapame 
Haase distinguished themselves in the principal characters. 

Ciro in Babylonia was produced for the first time in October.— 
Never, says the German Critic, was there a composer who borrowed 
so much from himself as Rossint. Ciro was one of his earliest 
works, yet all the pieces had been previously heard here in Tancredi, 
Elizabetta, La Gazza Ladra, &c. ‘The opera was selected to display 
the powers of Sic. Tisaxp1 (a singer who was brought out last 


* Mapame Cararani’s concerts, at Dublin, have been given between the 
acts in the theatre of that city. 
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ear) in Ciro.—She is a powerful mezzo soprano. MApDEMOISELLE 
ILLMAN, and Sic. Tipanpi and Zezi, are much commended. 
The latter is a base singer, and had before distinguished. himself b 
his personification of Uderto,in Agnese. He basa powerful, 
ful, and extensive voice, and a good figure. A Sie. Zanetti, 
originally from Bergamo, but a pupil of Signor Po.uepro, 
formed at Dresden, made her debut in La Cenerentola, with no less 
success then Sic. Tisaup1.—She has an uncommonly high voice ; 
aan ears tones - . ® pe Raga med y weet oy this is Dayar 
or by the power o mi aan ighi, agreeable, and 
perfectly pure tone of the higher. Her ay me action are also 
good. GEntiL1 was Ramiro, and Benincasa the Baron. Yet this 


multiplied succession (according to English notions of variety) is 
at Dresden, it should seem, not sufficiently diversified or entertaining 


to be considered in any other light than as a short supply and of 
inferior interest! 


March 31, 1823. 


_ The following new poem have been given at the German Opera 
in the last three months :—Jery and Bathely, by Gowtue, the music 
by Reicuarat. This is rather a drama with songs than an opera, 
but it contains many agreeable romances and songs, after the manner 
of the Swiss Melody, and pleased very much. Die Burgschaft 
(after Scu1uLER’s ballad), music by Mayen, the first singer here. It 
was also well received. Abul Hassan—music by Weser: This 
piece has been written ten years, and though not comparable to the 
Freyschuts or Preziosa, yet contains some beautiful and characteristic 

ieces, particularly a polacca, very beautifully sung by Man. 
Haass, and with a violoncello accompaniment. There were many 
other repetitions. Mr. Kuan is spoken of as a singer with a fine 
barytone voice. 

t the Italian Theatre, the long talked of opera Weilleda, by Ras- 
TRELLI, has been brought out ; it was not so successful as the former 
pieces of the composer. La Cenerentola, Ii Matrimonio ’ 
L’inganno felice, Ciro in Babylonia, I virtuosi ambulanti (Fiora- 
vANTI’s), and Pager’s J fuorisciti, have been also given. 

Concerts were given at the end of the year by Map. Czexa Aurn- 
HAMMER, a singer of high attainments ; and at a quartet performance 
in November (which we omitted to speak of), Map. Ventueim 
pores a trio for piano forte, violin, and violoncello, composed by 

rnince Louis of Prussia. Mr. Kracen played Humme.’s trioin 
E, with a rondo brilliant by Wzner, and Mra. Kaummer’s varia- 
tions on the violoncello. 

Mr. Actue (on Good Friday) gave Beetnoven’s Mount of 
Olives and Mozax1’s Requiem at the Catholic Church, and on the 
Saturday in the Easter Week Moruaccui’s La Morte d Abel. The 
inner parts remir~ us of the comic opera. 


CassEL—February, 1823. 
Opera flourishes here. Many foreign performers of ihe first class 
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have visited the city. New operas are .in preparation, although, in 
consequence of the arvangemseats of the Court Theatre, they have not 
yet been performed. Mr. Pizror, a bass, is the first named as a 
useful singer. MapemotseuLe Scuroepen, from Vienna, has an 
agreeable yoice, good intonation, and correct elocution, united with 
graceful action. Ma, Sigsent, from the same city, gave a scena 
in action and costame ftom Camilla, as an introductory piece, and 
in the opera _— piece of his own composition. Messrs. 
Gerstacuer and Berto wp are well spoken of. But the vocalist 
who has the greatest character is MaApemoiseLLe Kainz (from 
Vienna); her voice is sweet, powerful, and so extensive, that she 
sings G in altissimo with ease. She executes every difficulty without 
effort; but she is accused of wanting fire and expression, yet is in 
the same breath commended as perfect in her performance of V itellia, 
in La Clemenza di Tito, and especially for the exquisite song, Non 
piu di fiori, to the German words. 

Map. Carusavue is a young singer of ise, with a powerful 
voice, but wanting science. "Her intonation too fails occasionally. 

The revivals have been The Zauberflotte—Tito, Aline, and Adrian 
Von Ostade.—Three new operas were given, but the only one worth 
notice was Faust—the music by Mr. Sponr—which is represented 
as one of the greatest works of modern times.* 

Concerts have been given at this place by Kant Kavver, a flute 
player of high tation; by Map. Scuonsercer; Mr. Bar- 
MAN, Clarionet, Munich, who is remarkable for his beautiful 

iano and for his facility—more than for his general tone; by Mn. 
azas, the French violinist.t There were none by resident artists. 

Mr. Spour, the chapel master at Cassel, has commenced a series 
of eight concerts, three of which are already over. At the first Map. 
Srour played a part in a quintett on the piano forte, and proved 
herself an excellent performer. His pe satay Emi y also sung at the 
third a duet and an air, which are part of an opera he is now writing. 
She has a’ beautiful voice, but evinced great diffidence. Concertos 
on the horn by Messas. Hitpesranp and Scuroeper; the bas- 
soon by Ma. Wasa, and on the oboe by Mr. Faruina, with 
duets on the violin by Messrs. Sponr and Wei Lz, are the assistant 
attraction. The principal singers, besides those mentioned above, 
are Mapemoreties Districn and Braun, and Messrs. Ger- 
STACHER, ALBert, and Hauser. 


Noremsercu—February, 1823. 

The Band of the Grand Duke of Hesse Cassel consists of 3 con- 
ductors, 24 violins, 7 tenors, 5 violoncellos, 4 double bases, 3 flutes, 
4a 3 clarionets, 3 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trombones, serpent, harp, 
kettle drums, armonica, cymbals, and triangle. 

Three grand performances, the profits of which ‘were appropriated 


* This report, we have reason to think, must be received with caution. 
+t Who played the concerto on-the violin, tying up all the strings but the 
fourth, at the Philharmonic, in London, last year. 
3 Fr2 
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to the music school established last year, have been given here, the 
band and orchestra being furnished by the magistrates. The first 
was on Good Friday, when Mozart's Requiem, a part of Beer- 
nHoven’s Systphonia Eroica, and a chorus Sounerper’s Last 
Ji were —the second at Whitsuntide, and the 
third on the Reformation Festival, when Hay px’s Seasons was donc. 
The performance was throughout excellent, though the singing was 
principally by amateurs, and the dudiences namerous. A ous 
grand performance took place at Christmas for the of 228 


poor persons. 

On Christmas Eve + Society of Dilletante executed the grand scene 
in Weser’s Freez =: , which approaches more to the style of the 
church than that u: tue theatre, in a very creditable manner. Earlier 
in the winter there wes a concert for the relief of the sufferers by 
fire. It was well supported. Wesrr’s overture to Presiosa, the 
cavatina and chorts, ana Mozart's quartetts, arranged by Hermn- 
ae for 13 wi.:. instruments, did the musicians of the city great 

onour. 

At a concert ¢ ven by Moxiques, a native of Naremburzh, Mr. 
Avoys Scumitt excited great interest by his performance on the 
piano forte. Ma. Bonm, a flutist from Munich, and Mr. Dor- 
ZAUER, the composer and violoncellist in the service of the King of 
per, with his son, performed. The last named person, ‘insti- 

the applause he received, gave:a second concert, but it was 
not well attended. The brothers Haass, from Dresden, horn 
players, delighted the city in January, and have left a deep and last- 
ing impression. 
he first four concerts of the eight established by the City Musi- 
cians are over, and the series has acquired new credit by Me. Bium- 
roper’s undertaking the direction. A numerous subscription re- 
wards the industry and care they bestow in getting upand rehearsing 
their concerts, These concerts were enriched by concertos of 
KELuer (flute), G. Backoren (clarionet), Taur, sen. (the same), 
Tavrt, jun. and Ort (horns), and Kern, jun. in a violin concerto. 
An amateur performed a piano forte concerto, and the vocal parts 
were entirely by Dilletanti. There were also concerts by ama- 
teurs th hout the year. But the concert par excellence appears 
to be one given by the City Music Conductor, Ma. Biumroper, 
which consisted chiefly of the old music. LuLiy’s overture and Ama- 
zonian march (Bellerophon), was the first piece. A madrigal of 
Luca Marenzio and Hanpet’s “ At ,* divine Cecilia,” were 
sung!! Graun, Guuck, and Mozarr’s tre, with the hunting 
chorus from the Seasons, — the rest. pees ray ne = 
mirable, particularly in Luuuy’s o the madrigal, e 
chorusses from the Requiem and Seasons. The orchestra was strong, 
and the choral band consisted of not less than 80 voices. The au- 
diences were numerous, and the taste for classical music prevails here 
more than ever, and if carefully nurtured, will uce delightful 
fruits. The system of education in the national schools tends particu- 
larly to this result. Komuer, a singing master, has taught 60 
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children gratis, who distinguished themselves by voice and talent. 
Many ne a given atthe church and at the examinations 
women ar excellent foundation has been laid. 


Monicu—February, 1823. 


. In December the Misses Corat, from England, gave a concert, 
and it is curious enough that the entire observations of the reporter 
are confined to the single fact, that “ the eldest gave herself out for 
a pupil of Catatani.” 

Mr. Frey, a celebrated violinist from Manheim, conducted a 
grand concert in the gieat theatre. His performance is in many 
_— — clear, but modelled wholly on the prevailing cham- 

style. 


It appears that twelve concerts have been established by the 
Academy of Music—six of which had been given previous to De- 
cember 25. The notice here isalso limited to this one circumstance, 
and indeed from the theatrical register we collect scarcely any other 
particulars than the list of the operas performed. There are more 
theatres than one. Of the Italian opera, M. Massa is the mana- 

M. AisuinGer the conductor—and M. Mora tr the leader. 
There have been Meuut’s Beyden Fiichse (the two 
Foxes, ) Romilda e by Maverseenr, ascholarof Vocier, 
but who says the critic, not having yet learned to be original, paro- 
dies all the most fashionable styles. On the day of the celebration 
of the nuptials of the Princess Amelia, (Nov. 9), Sargino, composed 
by M. Loaue, was produced in an abrid shape. At the great 
national theatre on the 12th, Rossin1’s Ze/mira was get up with a 
liberality worthy the occasion. At the Theatre of Isarthor there 
was also a festival (the music by Rota) on the 13th. Besides these 
pieces there have been played La Contessa di colle erboso, a comic 
opera by Generaui. L’inganno felice, the celebrated composition 
which Beane produced after his failure. Die Vestalen (the 
vestal,) a parody on the Freyshuts—the masic by Rotu—L’oro non 
compra amore, by PortuGa.wo, (not acted many years)—a 
German translation of Meaux’s Joseph—Mercavante’s Claudio e 
Elisa. Here is variety enough at least. The principal singers are 
Mapemoisette Sizcet and Map. Vesrenmann—Messicvuns 
Louue, Mirrermair, StaupacHer, and Tocnterman. 

On the 30th of December, Patsigi10’s Molinara was performed 
at the National Theatre for the benefit of Ma. Mitteremair. His 


voice is a beautiful tenor, and he has rendered service, it is 
said, to the German opera, when it stood in of such a voice. 
Il Fanatico has up, and also The Twelve Sleeping Beauties, in 


German—music by Roru. On the (0th of January, Tancredi a 
pears to have been given for the benefit of Signora Cora, who 
yed Amenaide, A translation of this opera (from Vienna) has also 
performed at the Isarthor Theatre. The 14th of January was 
rendered. most unfortunately memorable by the total destruction of 
the ~~ National Theatre by fire. The architect was Henry 
Charles Fischer, who died at the immature age of 36, in 1820, and 
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who had been twelve years employed upon it. It was opened in 
1808, but was net completed till now. The Two Foxes was per- 
forming, when about eight o’clock, towards the end of the opera, the 
stage was discovered to be on fire. None of the precautions em- 
ployed by the architect availed. In half an hour the gable end of 
the stage fell with the roof, and all the decorations and dresses, 
with the s itself, sunk into ashes, out of which the fire poured in 
volumes. Nothing but the bare walls of this magnificent building 
remain. 


April, 1823. 


After the fatal night of Jan. 14th, the muses of the German opera 
found their refuge in the temple hitherto devoted to their sisters of Ital 
—the Royal OperaHouse. The Italians have given “ Ji Finto sordo,” 
with the intelligible music of Fanineiui and Generati’s La testa 
maravigliosa, Rossini’s Mosé, and Mozart’s Figaro, have been 
repeated. “ The Two Portraits,” aGerman ballet, is well spoken of. 

March 21; the Musical Academy gave “ The Last Judgment,” 
against o wishes of the friends of the art, and gained more honour 
than profit. 

Mu. J. H. Strintz is appointed vice chapel master to the King. 

The last of the 12 Society’s concerts was given this month. 

Mr. Wassermain’s concert was held on the 25th of March. He 
is a skilful (provincial) violinist. While playing his variations, a 
rat made his entrée amongst the audience, and completely stopped the 
performance. A native poet recited an heroic poem in the course of 
the entertainment. 


Beriin— December, 1822. 


At this, as well as the other capitals of Germany, concerts appear 
to be very frequent. On the 5th Mapame Anna Micper, a cele- 
brated singer, gave one. She was assisted by Messpms. Se1pLer 
and Tuerrscumipt. The young Fer1x MenpLessoun performed 
a concerto, com by himself, on the piano forte. On the 11lth 
the conductor, M. H. Birnsacu had his night. The selection 
was principally from his own works, which displayed knowledge 
and taste. A duet on two piano fortes, performed by himself and 
brother Emin, and Sa by the full orchestra, is highly 
spokenof. On the 16th M. Scuwartz, sen. thé royal musician,* 
gave his concert. He.is a bassoon player, and concertos and duets, 
by himself and his pupil, Wor, upon his instrument, formed the 
principal features of the entertainment. On the 18th the first 
subscription concert, by the brothers Buussenor, took place. The 
singers wers MapemoiseLLe Re1nwavp and Mr. Buume. Ma- 
DEMOISELLE Carouine Litnanper played a concerto on the 
piano forte, and a rondo from CLementi’s Gradus, and Mr. Hen- 
niNG played a violin concerto of bis own. 

The only thing worth notice that we find among the theatrical tran- 


* This title is bestowed upon all who belong to the King’s band. 
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sactions is, that Weser’s hutz was —— on the 28th, for 
the fiftieth time. The receipts at the whole fifty representations were 
estimated at 30,000 dollars. It is customary to introduce concertos, 
&c. by way of interlude between the acts of the operas in Germany. 
In this way Ma. Erousaum had distinguished himself, and by his 
performance on the violin. 

- The following summary of the pieces given at the theatres of 
Berlin during the year will convey a notion of the taste for dra- 
matic amusements, and the exertions to provide variety :—At the 
principal theatre, 568 dramas, 22 of which were grand operas, 139 
musical, and 4! ballets. At the Charlottenburgh theatre, 62 pieces. 
At the Potsdam, 36, in all 666 pieces. There were five new operas and 
four ballets. Mozart’s were performed 25 times, Guuck 7, Sron- 
tint 18, and Rosstn1 8. The performances most frequent were— 
Olympia 8 nights, Freyschutz 32, 11 Don Giovanni 8, Bar und Bassa 
(The Bear and Bashaw) 23, Aline 11. 


January, 1823. 

The operas selected for the Carnival (from Jan. 12 to Feb. 11,) 
were, Spontini’s Olympia, Kuein’s Dido, Nourmahal, Cortez, 
Vestalen, and Milton, (owing to the indisposition of some of the - 
performers, the two latter were not performed,) Saccuin1’s (dipe, 
and Guucx’s Alceste and Iphi in Aulide.* 

A German translation of “ two of the Duke of Vendome,” 
with new music, by Cart Buiume, has been brought out, and went 
off with great success. The music is full of fine flowing melody. 

M. Desarecus, a celebrated harpist, from Paris, and the son of 
the great professor of that city, played a sonata on the night of 
this performance in a finished manner. 

On the 8th M. Beanuarp Romserc, who had not visited Berlin 
for many years, gave a concert. He isa violoncello player, and his 
children inherit his musical talents. The performance was almost 
entirely supported by himself and family. His daughter sung, and 
his son Charlesplayed on his father’s instrument. Their character 
atid abilities were so attractive, that they sustained a second per- 
formance, in which M. R. played a concerto, representing a scene 
in Switzerland. 

On the 9th a benefit was given to the family of Ropter, who had 
suffered by a fire. M. Mosee conducted. 

On the 11th the Royal Musician, M. F. Bevxe, had his concert. 
His instrument is the clarionet, on which he executes surprizingly. 


* How is this contrived? At the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, about 
one opera per month is the allowance, old and new, and an equal portion of 
these are merely revivals. Here we have, in a single month, nine selected, and 
seven actually performed! Great care, too, seems to have been used to 
diversify the amusement, by pieces from both the ancient and modern schools ; 
and what is still more marvellous, there isno Rossini. The good people of 
Berlin, either preserve their simple tastes marvellously, or else they are behind 
the rest of Europe in the fashion of the day. Utrum horum mavis 2 
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His concerto was by NitHarp. A curious » by this com- 
» was also ormed. M. Bewxe took the chromatic tenor 
orn, M.Lupatine the clarionet obligato, M. Bocans the single 
trumpet obligato, M. Guaseman the chromatic French horn, 
Messrs. Biusenn, Prarrer, and Korrrasack, three French 
horns. The son of M. Grieset, a boy of 12 years old, played in 
a superior manner onthehorn. The principal stage singers here are, 
Mespames Se1puer and Caat, Mapemoisecte Reinwotp, 
Messrs. Buume and Baper. In concert, Mapame Mitper and 
Miss Cat. Eunicke. 


February, 1823. 

On the 4th and 17th M. Mazas, member of the conservatory of 
Paris, heroneeam, and proved himself a worthy scholar of Bait- 
Lot. He played several pieces on each night, and pleased partica- 
larly, by the strength, firmness, and roundness of his tone, by his 
uncommon execution, and by his legato and mento in playing a 
barcarolle. It is curious that the Berlin critic takes no notice of his 
concerto on the fourth string, after the manner of PaGanint. 

At a concert on the 5th, given by M. Juu. Miuuer, from 
Amsterdam, this professor sung several Italian songs and a duet, with 
MapeEmoiseELLe Scuuxtz, from Tancredi, with applause. . 
Evte, music director of Hamburgh, played a piano forte concertino, 
composed by himself, with much execution, in which many favourite 
themes were interwoven with art and ability. 

On the 13th the King’s chamber musician, M. Souwartz, gave 
a similar performance: he played several pieces on the piano forte 
excellently. Muss. Henninc, Semmusr, Kepz, and Exsoup, 
(on the stringed instruments) assisted. M.Sei1puer gave his con- 
cert on the 20th. He is a violinist, and played a pot pourri and a 
duet for two violins by Pecuatscueck with extraordinar andy 
His beautiful wife sung several Italian airs, amongst which we © 
serve a theme by Canara with variations by Winter. Mav. 
Mitper and M. Stumer also sung. On the 26th the twin sisters 
Lirnanpber had a night, when they played a concerto and duet on 
the piano forte, with power and taste. They also sung an Italian air 
and duet. 

At the theatre nothing new was performed, except an overture and 


occasional music by Scuneiver, to Shakspeare’s tragedy of King 
John, performed on the 13th. 


March, 1823. 


On the first of this month was a benefit for J. G. Scunitrer, who 
was born blind, and who played a violoncello concerto. Mar. C. 
OELscuiG, a flute player, assisted, and Mr. Birnsaca, who per- 
formed a harpsichord concerto of his own. 

The concert of Mr. Stumenr, the tenor singer, took place on the 
3d. He sung several of Rossin1’s and Parer’s compositions with 
Mespames Minper and Seiwier. The departure of the Trouba- 
dours, a romance, by BLaneaint, arranged by Moscneves, with 
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variations for the voice, violin, harp, and piano forte, attracted the 
greatest share of attention. 

th, M. Furstenau’s concert. He is the first flute of the Saxon 
Chapel Royal, and had not visited Berlin since 1817. His playing 
is a his embouckure faultless, his eden aeaiire aa + 
notes all equal, bis execution (portamento, staccato uble 
He surpassed D oem ; ie ead 

ROUET. 

l4th. The concert of a blind violinist, Lawatoueck. 

17th. The Royal Chamber musician, M. H. Griepen’s, concert. 
He is an oboist ; his tone is rich, sweet, and pleasing, his playing 
facile, and expressive. 

20th. The favourite brothers, Car. and Heinricu Biume had 
their night. Almost the entire selection consisted of the works of the 
elder brother, the composer royal, guitar player, and singer, and 
they exhibited the richness of melody which delights so much in his 
other com 

In passion week Grauy’s oratorio, Der Tod Jesu, was twice per- 
formed, first under the conduct of the C 1 Master, SernpeL, and 
the conductor Sz1puee, for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of the deceased musicians of the Ch Royal, and y on 
Good Friday, under the conductor, Zeurer. The musicians 
of the Chapel, the chorusers from the theatre, assisted at the first, and 
the singing academy at the second performance. The solo singers 
were Mespames Miner and Scuuttz, and Mess. Baver, 
Biome, and Devaieyr, Jun. 

A new ballet in action has been produced by M. Titus, the 
music by Grrowetz, which y its lightness and vivacity. 
M. Furst, from. Hanover, a singer, has appeared in Sarastro, 
Jacob, Almaviva, and other characters. His voice is improved in 
power, and is clear, pure, and resonant ; but he is deficient as an 
actor. 


April, 1823. 


This month has presented many delightful concerts, and has 
softened the roughness of nature. On 10th was that of Mess. 
Senver and Scuunke. M. Sener is a tenor player, on which 
instrument he performed a concerto by ARNoup, and an andante 
and rondo by conn with pure ¢one and distinct execution. M. 
Scauske is a horn player, and sustained his reputation im a cop- 
certante for two horns, (with M. Lens) by his beautiful roundness 
and firmness of tone, and his even in the most difficult pas- 
sages. Qn the 26th was M. Mosrr’s night. He played a violin 
concerto by Mawaer, and by desire, Durvuy’s celebrated violin duet 
with M. Semuer. Ife this he exhausted his art, and vanquished 
all the difficulties of the instrument with ease and spuit. Asymphony 
by the gified young Menpizssoun Bartuorvy deserves notice ; 
its rick invention, unity of design, and attentive study of effect, pro- 
mises much for bis future works. The last quartett performance was 
given by M. Moser early in the month. At the conclusion two 
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Hungarian boys, of the name of Esner, one ten and the other eleven 

eats of age, played Mayseper’s difficult variations for the violin. 
‘The eldest icularly distinguished himself for free bowing, good 
taste, and the strength and neatness of his rapid execution. 

On the 17th M. A. J. Fiscugr gave a concert which excited 
much attention. He is a buffo bass singer, and executes with t 
rapidity of articulation, The certainty of his intonation, the fu 
of his tone, and the distinctness of his passages and ornaments, are 
highly praised. He sung comic ducts, (by Mosca and Rosstn1) 
with his pupil and foster daughter, Anna Fiscuser, whose voice is 
young, sweet, and powerful. 

On the 23d (the annual fast) M. Spontinr gave Haypn’s 
Creation at the Opera House, to the great satisfaction of a crowded 
audience. The principal singers already mentioned took the solo 
parts, and the chorus was supported by M. Hausmann’s company 
of singers, and by those of the Chapel Royal, both male and female. 

On the 29th Map. Mitper gave Hanpew’s Messiah, for the 
benefit of the Waldeck institution. This is a charity established by 
the lately deceased professor of that name, and supported by volun- 
tary contributions. Four hundred children have already been edu- 
cated by it. Mess. Zeuter and Moser conducted, the King’s 
band attended, but we find no names of new singers except that of 
Miss Buanc. ‘ 

A German translation of the French piece, “ Le iage infantine,” 
with music by C. Bue, has been brought out, and often repeated 
with much applause. The heroine of the piece was acted by a child 
of ten years old, (Pautins Werner) and the hero by Miss 
Branpes, (13 years old) with much talent. The music is pretty 
and melodious ; several romances are spoken of with approbation. 
Miss Sterna, from the theatre of the Duke of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz, appeared in the Freyschuts, but failed. The following 
entracts of the month deserve notice. Adagio and Thema, for the 
bassoon, by STaBERL, played by Scuwaartz, and Sponr’s concerto 
in B flat, ae by Boumer. 

M. J. Westermann, celebrated for his menufacture of musical 


instruments, and particularly of piano fortes, has been nominated an 
academician in the Royal academy of art. 


May, 1823. 


M. Fisner has again delighted us by his singing at his concert 
on the second. He sung four pieces, one of which was a new scene, 
written for him by Reissiger—the others were Italian comic pieces. 
On the 17th also he sung Qui sdegno, besides other comic songs and 
duets with his daughter. He goes from hence to 


Dresden 
On the 7th M. Kausmann gave Haypn’s. Creation, for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of musicians. In addition to the 
professional sin Map. Scuusert, an excellent amateur singer, 
_tooka rincipal . 
On the [4th the chorus leader, M. Seipsx, got up a performance 
of StapLER’s oratorio, Jerusalem delivered. The music is in the 
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free style, and almost theatrical. The airs, duets, and trios, have 
much melody, and the fugues of the first and second parts bespeak 
the master. ‘The instrumental accompaniments are effective, though 


shewy. 

On the 15th Lewis Davin, aged 12, (from Hamburgh), gave a 
concert, and pla ed a concerto by Ries, and Moscue es’ variations 
on Alexander's March. He united with much freedom, considerin 
his age, a of touch, roundness of tone, and execution, and 
elegance of style. M. Banger the tenor singer’s concert took place 
> the 21st. a a cee mr tb his Galightfal’ R. 

is power, ness, tone, er with his delightful per- 
formance generally, gained him much approbation. M. 5 mat 
LER, director of the musical academy at Berlin, played a diverti- 
mento of his own on the piano forte, and Mayseper’s polonaise on 
the violin. The uncommon fluency, pure intonation, and beautiful 
—— of his violin playing, pleased as much as his finished, 
powerful, and delicate performance of the variations on the minuet in 
Ii Don Giovanni on the piano forte. 

At the theatre, the Baron Licutenstety has composed the music 
to the Noble Boys, a translation from the French, also by him. It 
pleased exceedingly. 

Two singers, Miss Stern ze, from New Strelitz, as Cherubino, and 
M. Doszer, from Frankfort, ape with success. He is a base— 
has a compass of two octaves—his high notes are light and pure, 
and the tone of his voice is at once sweet and powerful. The two 
boys Eswer have played entracts, and are much improved by their 
studies under Moser. 

Charch music is here a rare phenomenon. The fifty years’ jubilee 
of Da. Parpreusaum, in thechurch of St. Nicholas, on the 25th, 
gave the young organist, Grew, occasion to prove his fine talents. 
The beautiful chorus, “ Let all the world rejoice in the Lord,” the 
charming duet for two sopranos, * The Lord is my Shepherd,” &c. 
and the recitative for the base “ And if I often ;” and 
‘ Pray to the Lord,” pleased universally. 

On -the 15th died, in his 70th year, M. Antony Beszwar- 
Z0WSH1, from Jungbunzlaw, in Bohemia, formerly chapel master to 
the Duke of Bruaswick, and who for the last twenty years has been 
living here.in private. He has com concertos and sonatas for 
the piano forte, and many songs with piano forte accompaniments, 

: M. Car es Bom is appointed director of the opera. 


Sruresrp—January, 1823. 

Rossin1’s Armida and sop in Lydia have been the only operas 
new to this stage lately sr The former was played only 
twice, and the second time to ari empty house, though it was said to 
please the few who did hear it, for it possesses many beauties scat- 
tered throughout. Kreutzer was formerly chapel master at this 

and the memory of his earlier compositions is still preserved. 

is sop in Lydia is an elegant whole, its character sound, calm, 

and touching. The accompaniments are plain, and neither full nor 
3a2 
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thin, but abounding with lovely pieces of melody and rich in har- 
mony, without elaboration. The voice parts are simple, and chiefly 
declamatory. The fables forma portion of this opera, and are said to 
be set with liar truth and ion. This must be exceedingly 
lity. The . Kress sappolted the character of Hsop with mach 

i operas repeated were from the works of Weer, 
Roser i RU Ut, Ditranspory, &e. 


) was given on the King’s birth-day, preceded b 
Seoirerin *s Festival Fl ymn, to which apptopriate words were 
At the dee Mapswoneute Canzt, a scholar of the Emperor's 
chapel Saviert, made her first appearance. She afterwards 
sung at concerts. Her characters were alternately the principals in 
the German operas, and in those of Rosstnt. Her person is small 
but elegant, and she is a gracefal and lively acttess. Comedy is her 
forte, her best parts being Rosina (Ii barbiere,) and Susanna in 
Her voice is powerful and extensive, and what the Germans 
never fail toremark—fresh. Her mannet is florid, and her execution 
neat. She failed in Amenaide ( Tancredi,) and Armida, for want of 
strength and dignity. Her intonation is however defective, and her 
pronunciation of the German language lated by her intreduction 
of hpi between consonants, after the Italian custom. The princi- 
resident artists are Mrssas. Haser, Hamsvch, and Rompe. 
he first, a member of the Old Italian Opera at Prague, has attained 
high cultivation in a good school. Mr. Hamsuen (who is also a 
apg ee received on his — pr trance peckehly 
ht. is a little too prone to use y 
by ife ee abana yearn ofa florid manner. Ma. Ronve 
is remarkable for rapid articulation of notes and words, in 
which he serdar tor’ etcn the Italinabi MADEMOISELtE eyed 
Desdemona, the engaged for the concerts and the She 
the Princess in John © of Parie, and Sophia-én os 
be is a pupil of Winton, is rather pliner eabtee 
voice, but is young in the profession. She was ol received, 
and her duets particularly applauded. MapémorsetLe Pastont, 
prety ws on ated sini, has been heard atthe winter, and is 
—— r the ro 2 om She isa correct singer. Her upper 
wet ke powerfal, We nner = are thick, and there is 
pre ity. fm the goneval arising from the want of assimila- 
tion between the vors di petio'sid the voce di testa. 

The su n concerts of the Chapel Royal are begun, and 
- well e The King and ie fil honour them wow] 
their presence. selections are ¢ t, presenti an eq 
ge he na saediorli enlslé, endl thieye be eredmetuast uende- 
sion 

Three 


athens have been given : — the new Conde a, 
rom the King’s Theatre, London ; e new Condactor. 
QGHATSHECE ; and 3d. that of patina ‘ 
The Germans did not receive Signor Senew (who it will be 
recollected is Scotch by birth and English by education) with the re- 
spect we must still consider to be to her talent. They speak 
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of her as the pupil of Catatani, and praise the beauty, evonness, 
and perfection Why ae wen wot tpproted i ot tte Mr 
almost forgotten. was pe «rae stated rr 
tt 
an. ScuuncKE, a > man 

private circles on hte way to to Vara He lo gove a iusliail einter- 
tainment, which full har that bis expectations. A terzetto for male 
soleni an je Weimar, with ae: ae cay o Marthe 
horn, > gave delight. Weser’s Preziosa was 

Mapemotse ce Fiscuer, of Brunswick, is for the theatre. 

On the 20th of October, 1822, there was a festival at the 
Catholic Church of St. Nicholas, Scuwsipen’s oratorio of “ The 
Last J ” was vote tari wen from Dantzic, Keenigs- 
bergh, and other p!aces . The orchestra consisted of about 
two hundred performers, vocal and half instrumental. What 
constitutes a feature a peewee te is that the solo parts 
were sung by ~-yprer aay The concerted 
(unaccompanied ) went ic' the chorasses. There 
was an evening concert at an house, whrve BeerHoven’s 
aes tyr Une the ~— = schuts, aio «0 — sym- 

y RBaW in F, were given pr. 
Besides the novelties at puted wel se 


wheretugaus 
follows: J in Al, Ve ‘Futdin, Ean Joes, Btoro tos Acuna. 
ban, Seville, Jacob Opferfest, Je toller 
se Besser, i ily Frey hy py tee » &e. The 
following are the ‘the Manda- 


peras ne 

rin, in one act, psern pe by Rinreu, Okay Chapel Master at Manheim. 
Faust’s Zaubermental (for Mr. Ruove’s aio a burlesque, with 
pe ee from Motanr, Cruavosa, Hummer, &c. Sul- 
opera in three acts, music by Linpratnter. The 

Coneente ped ved. little, alth the singers and orchestra ex- 

pesmi orem oo ——- ee som said well. 

panera t we are only gradually taught to 
bythe bare vanes of the shee som teal Map. Srens, 
as Cenerentola, deserves ise for singing, though her 
acting was lifeless and affected. The music of the Mandarin is light, 
flowing, and in most parts very ing, and the instruments are 
= — with j ment. It more to the class of a piece 
wud lands woe tere ee, eat ore tye | 
cstinay & a romance av. Hua, wit a simple accompani- 
meat for the guitar and axe, delicate and melodious; a canon for 
three voices in D,'a Chinese march on acoount of its originality, and 
a little duet for a soprano and tenor. ee 
in which M.Hamsvucu's: fi 


guished. Hace cachauadeach, ws W pitons the toed Yoon the 


» 

* It is, as we esteem it, a singular proof of public injustice, that this you 
lady obtalos no where the reputation that wyght to be the tora of her bansth 
ful voice, her delightful facility, and her perfect intonation. 
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critic. The duets and airs from Mozart’s Theatralische Abentheuern, 
which we now seldom hear, were well introduced. M. Roupe, as 
the shoemaker, acquired merited and loud applause, in an air by 
Hummex. A drinking chorus, in polacca time, pleased. Mapbr- 
MOISELLE STERN; as the shoemaker’s wife, was equally distin- 
guished by her beautiful singing and her buxom action. The music 
of Su/mona authenticates the talent of the composer. It cannot how- 
ever be denicd that M. Linppaintsr in many pieces sceks for 
piquant, unusual, and unexpected modulations; the instrumental 
parts are here and there overloaded with the present fashionable 
taste, and difficult in the performance, yet the majority of the pi 
are pleasing, melodious, flowing, and the characters very distinctly 
marked. The scientific and spirited overture is. particularly happy ; 
the introduction and chorus of priests, in the serious style of GLuck, 
a duet for a soprano and tenor, two cavatinas by the Prima Donna, 
delightfully sung by Map. Hua—the first light ang trifling—the 
second fanciful and sweet. The second and imposing finale, (par- 
ticularly the stretta in B flat) as well as the comic parts of the opera, 
where the two duets between the Fisherman (Ma. Roupe). and his 
wife (Map. GotpenserG) obtained deserved acknowledgment. 

Amongst the foreign performers who have appeared here we first 
heard Map. Kruger, from Darmstadt, in the. following parts :— 
Emmeline, Desdemona, Amenaide, Fanchon, Rosina, Susanna, Agatha, 
and Armida. She is a respectable singer, with pa yes powerful 
voice, of extensive compass, but somewhat shrill sharp. in the 
higher parts.—She frequently hurried the- passages, and thus was 
indistinct and incorrect. Her most successful parts were Desde- 
mona and Rosina.—Also the wife of Pistrica née Hornik, from 
Vienna, delighted us in Isabella, in the Italian Pamina, the Ceneren- 
tola.—She p on account of her delightful and pure, though 
somewhat weak voice, and by her unaffected and clever performance. 
Her action only wants a little more spirit and vivacity. Map. 
Fiscuer is now our own; she earned great applause in her debut in 
the characters of the Princess of Navarre, Julia in Agatha, and 
Sophia. ur opera increases in worth. We regret that the tenor, 
Mr. Banker, from Berlin, was received from his -engagement here. 
The second tenor, Mr. Beirs, has left the stage for a short time, 
and we expect his successor, Map. Sex (now married to Eckner) 
is returned to Munich. 

Map. Crevra Pastort is returned to her native country: it is 
asserted that she is engaged by the King for the winter as a concert 


singer. 

"Phe second half of the subscription concerts of the King’s chapel 
deserve not less than the first, the greatest praise. Amongst the 
grand workssung, Hanpew’s Messiah, with Mozant’s accompani- 
ments, Haypn’s Seasons and Creation, have been given. We also 
heard with the greatest pleasure the second finale to 11 Don Giovanni. 
The Mespames Pastort, Stern, Hug, and See, sang airs by” 
various Italian and German composers 


We also heard an overture duet and quartet from the opera Phadra, 
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by Oatannt. The compositions are flowing and melodious, the ac- 
companiments methodical and scientific. "Phe following were the 
neces of our Virtuosi: A+ grand new violin concerto by 
*ecHATSCHECK, which received universal applause both as a 
beautiful composition and as a masterly performance ; a new duet, 
by the same master, played by him and Ma. Steen, wherein both 
rs were nobly emulous of each other ; a concerto for the horn 
Crusset, played by Scuunke; variations for the violoncello by 
AINHARD, and played by Krart; aviolinconcerto by Unemonr, 
beautifully played by Nicowa, of whose compositions we also heard 
a spirited overture ; ‘a flute concerto of Linppatnter's, played by 
M. Krvcer—he performed the — difficulties with ease, and 
an adagio with delicacy and feeling, M.G. Reinnart played 
a clarionet concerto of LinprainteR’s; his facility was saboulale: 
ing. The grand symphonies consisted of the works of Mozart, 
Harpy, BeetHoven, Srour, Krommer, &c. overtures by Cur- 
RuBIN1 (to Elisa and Anacreon), Fesca, Spontini, Weser, Vo- 
cet, Linppatnter, and Haser. We heard also, by the last 
named composer, a piano forte sonata, a spirited voonk piece for 
four voi and a scena for a base in a strong style, with great 
pleasure. The recitative, “ Vinto son, ma non ,” is uncom- 
monly powerful and energetic. The young L. Govenas played 
Hummet’s piano forte concerto in C well; MADEMOISELLE 
SATTLER, & young dilettante of great ability, a pupil of Aneitux, 
played variations by Moscueves, and M. Kress, jun. a pot pourri 
of his own composition, with fire and spirit. Mapemoisenie Det 
patxe Von Scuavrortu astonished us ina brilliant rondo by Hum- 
MEL, and variations by Moscuexes in G. Great works executed 
by children always lose something of the necessary strength and 
precision. Map. Krueer sungan air from Titus, with the clarionet 
obligato, very beautifully. MavemoiseLLe Francisoa Ferrant, 
from Christiana, gave a concerto onthe harp. If she be not already 
a distinguished performer, she is sé young that industry will yet do 
much for her. \M. Vimercati played on his way through this 
place, at Court, and in many private circles, with great execution 
and taste, upon a Mandelin, perfected by himself. M. Linp- 
PAtNTER has composed a cantata, verse ond chorus, on the birth of 
a Prince. It resembles our God save the King. Havypn’s mass in D 
has been performed in the Catholic Chapel, and Fesca’s Pater 
Noster, set for eight voices, at the Palace Church, together with a 
movement for LinpPatntEr’s Te Deum. The orchestra has gained 
an able assistant in M. Leutner, a double bass player, froin 
Vienna. 
A society for the performance of sacred music has been established 
about six months, under M. Kocurr, which is patronized both by 


the Government and the Clergy. ts members are numerous, and it 
interests all classes. 


Viewna—December, 1822. 
Karnthnerthor Theatre—a new German opera, Libussa, the compo- 
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sition of Conrad Kagutzer, has been performed with complete 
success. Kvery repetition has increased its fame. 

Theatre in t— The widow of Hungary,” a new vocal 
piece—the ‘music by Ma. Mutugr, is very prepossessing and 


On the Ist.of December, Frans Lisst, an Hungarian boy of ten 


argc caer at a concert given in the Provincial Town Hall. — 
his youth fellas it were from the clouds amongst the musicians of 
the capital, and excited the highest admiration. His performance 
upon the piano forte seemed almost incredible—his power and his 
te seemed physically incompatible. This young giant executed 
UMMELL’s very long and difficult concerto in A flat with a strength, 
facility, and truth of expression, and at the same time with so much 
light and shade, that it was otly astonishing—-and what adds to 
the wonder js, that it is stated he played a May 
Polyhymnia (says the German reporter) protect tender plant 

‘defend it from storms, so that it may grow and prosper. In the 
second act he performed a fantasia or rather a capriccio, and the 
little Hercules combined the andante from Bretuoyen’s symphony 
in A, oe subject of a cavatina in Rossini’s Sdmira, with sur- 
prising ability. 

Lisst has since played at many other concerts, we perceive, 
inspiring universally the same sentiments by his powers. 

n the 22d and 23d, Haypw’s Creation was ed by. the 
Society of Musicians for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of deceased memberss—Man. Groxsaum—Mass. Barta and 
Sgasert were the solo singers. On the 25th there was a concert at 
the Grand am Bali Room for the benefit of the City i Se 
Mayseper played a rondo of his own composition, and M. o- 
BERLECHMER & piano forte concerto, written by bimself. A con- 
certante of Cocta’s for the flute, oboe, and trumpet, was performed 
by the brothers Kuay Lis.—Two choral hymns by the organist of 
the cathedral, Paeinpx., and two or three Italian pieces sung by 
Map. Uncer and M, Jacee, made up the selection. The whole 

was well executed, and the receipis abusdaat. 
- Beersoven hasjust finished two grand masses, aud is employed 
upon a'symphony. Map. Fopor—Davip, Rusxins, and Noz- 
ZaRI, (tenors), and Amprogi and Borticen.: (bases), are en- 


gaged for the opera—Composers, Canara and Mercapanre. 


January, 1823. 

On the 2d, Map. Scuutz took the principal character in Krevur- 
zeR’s Libussa, but failed. At the other theatres, during this month, 
several pantomimic ions, founded on ic or fairy tales, 
were given with musi¢ and dances. At the Kar hor Theatre, 
short concerts, as preludes to the ballet, which are very common in 
Germany, have been given. At one a concerto on the clavicilinder,* 


* For an account of this instrument see the Musical Magazine and Review, 
vol. 3, page 172. : 
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an instrdment invented by Professor Cutapn1, was performed by 
M. Conoone with great . 

There is at Vienna M. Leanant, whose performance on the 
guitar is the subject of strong interest. We fiwd his name in many 
of the concerts as g aits with variations, and as tingivs similar 
thi On the at noon a concert was given by M. Funk, 
the fitet violoncello to the King of Denmark. played a concerto 
by Bavupior, and variations, with a quartetto aceompaniment. 

An operetta, eae creer | s” set by SonoBERLECHNER, 
is represented as very elegant; it was played ov the Mth. On the 
224, Rosstw1’s Maometto was yerformed for the benefit of Map. 
Grunweavum, at the Vienna Theatre. The story is feeble, and the 
mastic, says the German critic, merely repetitions of himself; and al- 
thoagh the opeta did not experience the terrible fate at Vienna it 
suffered at Venice, a perfect silence unequivocally expressed that the 
same opinion was entertained of its desetts. The introduction (there 
is RO overture) pleased ; one of its movements was so badly performed 
that it was necessarily repeated—the singers bawled and the orchestra 
dashed ‘in with all its force, the playets whistled, blew, drummed, 
crashed, and A few of the pieces in the first act, particus 
larly a terzetto, and a largo in the finale, were applauded, but the 
nothingness of thé second act produced a torpor that went on increas- 
ing to the end. M. Sizstr, in Mahomet, wanted science—Man. 
Unaer was most successful. In the Josephstadt Theatre a piece by 
the chapel master Giasex did not please much. The crities com- 

lain that it is a proof of the poverty of the German opera, that M. 
PITZREDER, a singer, should take for his benefit the part of a 
dumb man. ' 

On the 15th, Mozart's Requiem was performed as a mass for the 
dead, at the Augustinean church. It has not been so perfectly ex- 
ecated for a long time. 

M. Hasuincer has completed his collection of all Beetaoven’s 
compositions in two volumes folio. England it seems is to have the 
honour of publishing this great work—“‘ Fortunate Britons!” ex- 
claims the German reporter, “should our descendants ever vouelt- 
safe to Tend theit atterition to Brernoven’s universal celebrity, tlicy 
must pass over to you, toadmire Iris numerous productions illustrated 
ina well exemplified and beautifully printed edition. Yet are ye 
worthy of the honotr? ‘You have ennobled trae service. Rests not 
Hanpbtt by the side of your kings?” 


February, 1823. 


This month contains very litthe worth notice. The theatres were 
principally occupied by the roniantic and magic dramas, of which 
the Gerarins appear to be singwlarly fond, and of these but two were 


* The german language, it must be confessed, exceeds all others in making 
the sound echo to the sense, as witness these words from the original—pfiff, 
bliess, paukte, schmetterte and trommelte, The old verse descriptive of a 
battle, “pif, puf, poff, vah, vah, La Bombarda resonat,” is nothing to these. 
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successful. More than one completely failed. At the Karnthnerthor 
on the 15th, a lyric tragic opera called Cordelia—the 'y by Wor 
and themusic by Kreutzer, was given with cemplete approbation. 
The heroine marries contrary to her father’s consent, flies with 
her husband to Switzerland, who is there murdered by banditti. 
Her child also falls into their hands, and Cordelia goes mad and wan- 
ders about the mountains. The music bears the mark of profound 
feeling, the expression is impassioned, and the whole picture is en- 
livened by the most delicate touches; the gradations are coloured 
in the most masterly. way, and the production is honourable to 
German art. Map. Scuroper was called for, ther with the 
composer, and hailed with enthusiasm at the end of the piece. 

On the 12th, there was in the same theatre, a concert under the 
patronage of the female nobility, a society established for benevolent 
objects. The novelties were a duet for piano ‘forte and violin, by 
Mess. Pixis and Boum, their composition. Variations for the 
bugle, composed and_played by Mr, Professor Hexnst. Duet for 
oboe and flute, composed b Sacnens and executed by Mass. 
Kuayut and Atoys. Msnsanes Unere and Litaanper 
sung, and the latter is censured for im intonation. Contrary to 
expectation the house was only half filled. 

On the 19th, at the hall of the Musical Union, there was a private 
evening entertainment given by Mr. Henumespercer. Mr. H. 
played a new violin concerto, composed by himself, who, says the 
critic, may be as satisfied with the public as the public was with him. 

M. WorziscuEct is appointed Court Organist. 


March, 1823. 

On the 2d there was a concert for Leorotpina Buanetna, 12 
years of age, who played piano variations with orchestral accompani- 
ments, composed by herself. This child merited and received (as 
usual) much applause. 

9th. Morning concert of the flute player, Knaytt. The audience 
was numerous and fashionable. M. K. is spoken of as a great 
artist. * 

On the 13th, Rosstn1’s Otello wasgiven at the KarnthnerthorTheatre 
for the first time. Otello, Donzeu.1; Desdemona, Mav. Fonor; 
Elmira, AMBRoG1: Rodrigo, Davin; Jago,Ciccimarra; Emilie, 
Map. Unaer. The house overflowed—so that at six o’clock not 
even standing room could behad. The reception of Davin (who is 
an old favourite) and Amproat resembled the bursting of a cloud. 
In truth, Donzevtt is no-.ordinary rival. He has a beautiful 
voice, of such compass that he never uses the falsette—bis action is 
polished, his recitative particularly impressive, his elocution gene- 
rally good, and his whole performance full of life and expression, 
Map. Fopor, though she had not quite recovered the fatigue of a 
long journey in a coarse season, justified all that the French and 
Italians have said of her. Educated in a fine school, her voice bas 
obtained such flexibility that every passage is executed with a ligbt- 
ness and at the same time a tenderness it is impossible to describe. 
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Her singing in the third act is spoken of as inimitable, and is said to 
have excited the manifest admiration even of those acting with her. 
She was applauded at every entrance and every exit. 

The fourth Society's concert took place on the 16th. 

On the 17th, at the second representation of Otello, there was a 
very full house, but Map. Fopor was suddenly taken ill and fainted 
while singing a duet with Emilie. Tue curtain fell, and the repre- 
sentation could proceed no further. - 

On the 21st, Armida was given forthe benefit of M. Jacer, who 
sung, it was said, for the lasttime. He goes to Darmstadt. 

On the 23d and 24th, Havpn’s Seasons was performed in the 
City Theatre by the Society of Musicians. The principal parts 
were taken by Map. Grunpaum, Mess. Bantu, and Weinmut- 
LeR- He supplied the place of M. Forti, who died suddenly. 

On the 30th, there was a concert in the Karnthnerthor Theatre for 
the benefit of the Charitable Institution. The principal singers were 
present, but there was no novelty ex variations upon the Czakan, 
(an untranslateable word) by a child of 8 years old, Master Kuay Lt, 
the son of the flute player. He gave a concerto on this instrument, 
whatever it is, at his father’s benefit. 

On the 3ist, there was a morning concert for Antonia Osten, 
aged 11 years. A M. Jawsa played a violin concerto of his own, 
and a le amateur sung Pocitta’s “ Mio ben.” The young 
Osten played variations on an air from La Donna del Lago, by 
ScHoseeRLEcHneRr, in a manner to shew great improvement. 

Armida was repeated at the Theatre this evening, and M. Jacer 
again sung. He was called for at the end of the play—a wreath of 
flowers was thrown to him, and the audience shouted—“ Remain, 
Remain.” The actor pressed the flowers to his heart, and faultered, 
“ Perhaps it will yet be permitied to us to see each other again.” 
The reporter however is disposed to treat this scene with a very con- 
— levity. 

. SrmaurFFer, an active and inventive instrument maker, has 
introduced a new one, which he calls “ Guitar d'amour.” It is of the 
same form, but of greater compass than the old guitar—is strung 
both with wire and —— It is played with a bow, and its tone is 
full and sweet, ing a hautboy at top and a bassoon at bottom. 
lt is particularly calculated to facilitate the execution of chromatic 
passages even in double stopping, and is allowed to be a valuable 
addition to the instruments already in use. 


April, 1823. 

On the 3d there was a morning concert, with declamation by the 
Royal Court performers, Heway and Emity Anscuutz, who are 
described as the ornaments of the national stage. Music and decla- 
mation were alternately given with t from, sl but there was no 
novelty. On the4th, at the Leopoldstadt theatre, a new piece, called 
“+ Folly and Sorcery,” the music by VoLKeRrt, was produced, but it 
was with difficulty that it was endured. At the theatre at Vienna, 
Don Juan was given for the debut of Miss Sonntac, who was en- 
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thusiastically received, and encored in several of her So 
‘violent indeed was the applause of * the patriots who assembled that 
at the second repetition, where they were not, every thing went off 
very flatly. On the 5th, in the Josephstadt.theatre, a drame, 
called ** The mad Orlando”. was performed—the music by Guaser. 
It is remarked as a matter of wonder, that the dramatis persona con- 
sisited of 54 persons. On the 6th, in the Town Hall, at noon, 
was the concert of M. ScuoseruecHNner. The only novelty we 
find isthe name of Miss Linuart, as asinger. On the Sth was 
the concert of M. Joserpn Merx, Court Chapel violoncello. M. 
KRrAuMBR, an oboist, played, and M. Worziscueok, a concerto of 
his own on the piano forte. 

At the representation of the Zauberflole, on the same evening, at 
the Vienna beaten, a Miss Voaet is said to have led a bravura 
as the Queen of night; and Miss Sonnta@ sung delightfully in 
Pamina. 

Ath. The Italian company, at the Karnthnerthor, gave ‘ Ji Bar- 
biere de Siviglia.” The songs of Rosina are considered as too low 
for Fopor, and those of her consort were too high for Donzextut, 
who transposed one three notes, and the duet ‘+ Al idea,” from G to 
F, Donzeuti’s voice is highly eulogized; and it is remarked of 
Fopor, that her ability consists in making art appear like artlessness. 
The powerful voice of M. Lasiacue is spoken of as prodigious. 

15th. In Germany as in London, there were actors and actresses 
“ of all work;” for at the Vienna Theatre there was a piece pro- 
duced in which Map. Raymunp personated a Tyrolese—a Boe- 
tor—a Jewess—an Italian singer--and a maid ef Bohemia. Mr. 
Hasgnuovt (a la Cooke of ry-lane) played in one quodlibet 
alternately on the guitar, violin, tenor, violoncello, and double 
base—and what is equally novel, eight variations on an air of 
Haypn’s upon the drum! 

On the same evening M. C. M. von Bockuert, professor of the 
violin and piano forte, had his concert. There was nothing new 
ong a fantasia extempore by the professor himself on the piano 

te. 

20th. The concert of Leonarp Scuursz (8 years old). He 
played a concerto on the guitar. His brother, 10 years of age, 
played a duet with him on the guitar and piano forte, and accom- 
panied some of the vocal pieces. 

23d. Mr. Vottmar appeared as Sarasira; his youth is past 
and his voice still uncultivated. 

On the 29th. The most singular, and to the Germans the most 
interesting performance of the season, took place. It was for the 
benefit of the Pension Institution. It was a romantic drama, under 
the title of “‘ Ahasuerus, the never sleeping,” and the music consisted 
of compositions written. by Mozart for instruments converted into 
songs, duets, and concerted pieces, by the CHEVALIER VON Spy 
FRIED, This was a true national festival, a homage to the illustri- 
ous musician, and great thanks are due to the master who thirty-four 
years after the death of the immortal composer has erectéd so solid a 
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fabric from the scattered materials, and has executed this gigantic 
task with judgment, science, and in the spirit of the original. He 
has indeed enriched the German opera with the most valuable trea- 
sures of its greatest master. 


Baunswicx— January, 1822. 


The opera and the theatre have not exhibited much novelty. 
Miss Scuuttze, of Carisruhe, a pupil of Gerow1, has appeared 
in the Princess. of Navarre, Emmeline, Julia (the Vestal), and Em- 
meline in the Freyschuts. Her voice is not fine, and her musical 
education has not been continued lesg enough to perfect her in the 
requisites. She is uncertain and unsteady. Her .acting however 
promises well. Signona Caterina Cinexuct, from Paris, ap- 
peared in the Theatre, and also gave a concert (which nobody at- 
tended) at the Prussian Hotel, She isa contralto, and is repre- 
sented with only the following slight faults :—She is at present de- 
ficient, says the reporter, in firm tone, pure intonation, steadiness, 
and skill, In teuth, she must be an admirable performer, and the 
negative success of her concert is accounted for. 

HERUBINI's Lodoiska has given occasion for the display of 
the talent of Miss Fiscuer and Mess. Cornvet, Weunsteprr, 
and Guntuer. The opera of Gi Amori Marinari has been 
played, but though it is said to contain many beautiful pieces, 
it made no sensation. M. Kwavusrt, a Brunswicker, is celebrated 
for his fine tenor voice and for his t improvement. De 
Bar und der Bassa, (the Bear and the Bashaw), after the French 
vaudeville, the music by C. Buum, has been often performed. 
In this piece M. Bacuam and Gener, and Map. Scumipr, 
are highly commended. Armida is preparing at the Grand Opera. 
In September, M. Signer, a singer from the Imperial Theatre at 
Vienna, gave a concert, which was supported by his own and his 
daughter's (Crara) talents, M.S. has a fine and extensive base 
yoice, with great volume and roundness especially in the lower tones. 
He also uses his falsetto with great skill. He possesses the essentials 
of Italian style, which he particularly displays in Ross1n1’s compo- 
sitions. He afterwards performed on the stage in the part of Tan- 
credi with great applause. Miss Cuara Siepert is a young 
singer of much promise, but as yet her chest wants strength for the 
execution of a grand bravura. 


Lerpsic— December, 1822. 


The theatre at Leipsic has afforde:} no new composition. The Frey- 
schuts of Mantz Von Weser was j«tiurmed thirty nights, and always 
to full houses. Of this work all Germans speak rapturously*. A piece 
called ‘* The interrupted sacrifice” was also highly appteciated. The 
Le ge hem male performers are Mess. Fiscuer, Genast, Voar, 
and Horzuer. Map. Haase, (from Dresden) is considered as a 
charming actress, as well as a graceful, elegant, and beautiful woman. 


* We shall take an early opportunity to examine its merits. 
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Map. Werner and Map. Neuman Sesst are singers of rank. 
The execution of the first is highly commended, and the expression of 
the second is so pure and weastank » that in one of her songs in the 
character of Elvira, she obtained from the-whole house a spirited 
“ Brava.” La Preziosa (by Weser) was given on the birth-day of 
the Sovereign Prince, and Map. Gewast is particularly meu- 
tioned as excelling in one of the characters. 

But concerts are the particular musical distinction of Leipsic. 
There is a weekly establishment (by subscription) which was this 
year soextensively supported, that not only the room where the music 
was performed, but the anti-rooms were filled with an eager audience. 
The selections are made by the directors in the most judicious manner, 
and consist of a very various intermixture of instrumental with vocal 
music. Map. Kraus Weanitzky is here a far greater favourite 
than at Dresden. The Leipsic connoiseurs consider her voice to be 
Fresh and pure alike in all its compass, her conception noble, her exe- 
cution elegant, and her general expression masterly and touching. 
And this opinion should seem to proceed from one who has studied 
vocal science, for he dwells especially on the perfection derived 
from the careful and peculiar manner of forming her tone, which is 
described as being alike favourable to beauty and facility. She 
sung a Sy by Rigutnt, Jo ti cerco ;” Beetnoven’s —_ “ - 
perfido,” Cimarosa’s * Guardami e in questo ciglio,” and a granc 
scena from Ross1n1’s Zelmira, with oqeal excellence. Yet ratios 
is the judgment of the critic, that he notices her having failed in a 
oes of excessively difficult execution, at the end of a song of 

EBER’S, “ Misera me.” 

MapbemolsetLe Funk, a Saxon, in the service of the Court, sung 
for the first.time at erieeins in the eighth concert, Paer’s “ Dé 
Suggitiva il nome,” from Sofonisba, and although a little hoarse after 
her journey, she was received with much applause. The selection 
for the ninth concert exhibited a contrast between the earlier style 
of dramatic composition and that of the present day, which proves, 
says the writer, “ that the effect formerly attained by fewer and sim- 
pler means, is now only to be gained by elaboration.” ‘ Morning,” 
a descriptive and pastoral cantata, by Ries, pleased exceedingly. 

Marrtuat, Lance, and KienGet, played concertos on the violin. 
The first artist is considered the most excellent. He played his own 
music, and Mr. Lanae also performed a concerto by him. Mar. 
KLENGEL has attained great firmness and beauty of tone. His 
concerto was Spour’s, in B. 

Mr. Grenser isa young flute player, but of considerable promise. 
Mr. Heinze a clarinet of ene 4 accomplishment. Mer. Braun, 


an oboeist, in the service of the King of Prussia, and who is also a 
composer of merit, executed an elaborate concerto written by himself, 
not only with facility and firmness, but with delightful tone. His 
7 is peculiar and appropriate to the character of his instrument, 
which, though not incapable of inspiring joyful emotions; has yet its 
more decided attribute in its plaintiveness. His performance pro- 
duced an immense sensation, and he is held to be “ a rare master.” 
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The tenth concert was marked by a scena by Mapame Waranir- 
SKY, with a violin accompaniment, by Mr. Kiencer, “ Ch’ io mi 
scordi di te,”” which was so finely sung, that all sense of the accompa- 
niment was lost. A young professor, named Linpwer, playeda 
violin concerto of his own, of such immense difficulty, that though 
the performance was exceedingly neat, and in particular points, 
(leaps from low to high notes especially) perfect, yet the embar- 
rassments, invented only to be overcome, seemed too many and too 

reat, and disturbed the pleasure which would otherwise have resulted. 
The third part of “ The Last Judgment,” by Scunetper, occupied 
the entire second act. } 

There was an extra concert, in which a rivalry (a-la-mode des 
DemoiseLies Tree and Patron, at the Royal Academy Concert,) 
between the Misses Funx and Neuman, excited such exertions as 
were fatal to the effect, by the force and extravaganza. The fair 
antagonists oversung their voices, and lengthened grace into disgrace. 

. A fall piece of LinpPainteR’s gave great satisfaction. 

To these the larger establishments are to be added subordinate insti- 
tations—a sacred, vocal, choral academia, quartett and other parties 
of a more limited nature. A society of amateurs, at whose meetings 
full pieces, both vocal and instrumental, were done, is dissolved, but 
upon the whole, the love and practice of the art are still extending. 


April, 1823. 

The records of the musical transactions to this date relate almost 
solely to the weekly concerts, and the detail is by no means suflici- 
ently interesting to be translated into our pages. Map. Kraus 
W RAniTz«y¥ continued to sing both in German and Italian till the 
fourteenth concert, when Miss Sizser and her father from Dres- 
den appeared. Map. W. is excessively commended, and the on! 
fault attributed to her is the imperfection of her high notes. Of 
Miss SieBer’s performance the reporter speaks very handsomely, 
and allows that she has improved during her stay at Leipsic. Her 

incipal defect seems to be an abrupt manner of taking and learnin 
o notes. Mr. Sigser is spoken of very highly, but is bla 
for his excessive use of ornament—a redundancy the least to be ex- 
pected in a base singer. Mr. Herrin, a tenor, is mentioned as a 
singer worthy to second Map. Wranitzxy. The only new pro- 
duction given at these concerts appears to be a symphony by J. A. 
Anpre: the instruments are ably employed, and the whole compo- 
sition is rich in ideas and diversified by unexpected turns. It was 
scarcely so well performed as it might have been. 

The only things wantin we observe is the performance 


of our “ God save the Ki S by a full orchestra, and adds the re- 
; wre not this so repeated it would have more effect. A 

S. overture to Lucretia by Manscuner—very wild and boisterous. 
New overtures by Scuneter and by ALoys Scumirt is also men- 
tioned. One by ReisiGer, written from the opera of Dido, was 
very beautiful. Beside the usual concerto players, M. Queiser on 
the serpent—the younger M. Haase (a sc 


of PoLLEDRO’s) on 
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the violin—M. Hartxnock on the piano forte—and M. Gauricx 
on the violin, are mentioned with approbation. 
asin ead of pei chacian, bates Snd'nn uovsliy entopsa plone 

cc i we no novelt a piano 
forte concerto. played by M. J. Brewepicr, a solider of Wezer’s, 
and composed by the latter. He has much execution. 

Onthe 14th of February, M. RosenPen, from the Vienna Thea- 
tre, appeared as the Prince in Boretpiev’s John of Paris. His 
singing is unpolished.. M. Frscwen shortly after played in Ros- 
sini’s El Barbiere, and the Leipsic critics are highly gratificd by his 
voice and manner. 

The society for the cultivation of sacted music this quarter has 
given very fine pieces. M. Pontexn is appointed Director... 


Franxrorr upon THE Matwe—Mareh, 1828. 


MavemorseLie Roran Ammen, from Munich, isa valuable acqui- 
sition to the theatre. She has a fall voice, much facility, and an ex- 
cellent manner, and if her enthusiasm (which appears to fail) does 
not leave her, she will become a fine bravara singer. Man. Bam- 
BERGER ranks next, and Map. Doster is little inferior to either. 
Her husband is a good base; so erful an organ is seldom 
geet with such flexibility. Mess. Nizser and Grosser are good 

orns. The whole establishment, and particularly the chorus, is 
much improved since the management devolved on Mr. Guar. 
The most classical works are performed. By the side of Mozart, 
whose works have been often repeated, stand Cuerusrni, MEnvL, 

Waieet, Winter, and Srontint. Wesen’s Freyschutz is the 
grand popular attraction. Rossinr has ceased to draw, and is 
therefore seldom heard. Miss Hattenstein failed in Constance 

Lénlevement du Seraii.) Mr. Faeunp, an excellent base from 

entz, has truly Italian comic humour. 

' In this city there is an institution under the title of the Society of 
St. Cecilia, which keeps alive the taste for pure composition and fine 
execution. ‘Phe performance falls short only in uniting instrumental 
effects. The sacred compositions of the antient Halian and German 
masters—of Hanpexr, Bacn, and Movant—are given. The ex- 
traordinary imterest this institution excites, affords a delightful proof 
of the diffusion of the love of art. 

Daring the winter several eminent foreign professors have visited 
Frankfort. M.Mazas, though he has credit fora command 
on his instrument, seems scarcely to have been as highly appretiated 
as in other cities. His concert was bat ill a ed. M. Dorz- 
Raven, from Dresden, with two sons of tender age, one of whom 
played the piano forte, were better received. But the phenomenon 
that attracted all hearers was Detpuitne Vow Scuavnortn,* a girl 
of ‘nine years old. ‘Phis child has attained an astonishing perfec- 
tion upos the pianoforte. She is gifted with a degree of natural 


* MaprmoistcLE Scnaurorn lately played in London, and verified the 
character here given of her performance. 
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sensibility and musical feeling which speak to the heart in her ani- 
mated execution of the most difficult compositions of Humme. and 
Beetnoven. Even M. Cuarnues Scuunxs, who is without 
question one of the finest cannot banish from our re- 


livi 
delig child. M. 8. possesses all 


the bri ae meme lished virtu his playi 
e ian an accom virtuoso—his pla 
produces the most grand effects—he fins a facility and pt 
of the instrument imited—a i 


ul and effective portamento, 
produced by the mere elasticity of the | » but he does not touch 
the heart. But though he is an adm player, the critics say 
he knows nothipg of composition pr even counterpoint, as was 
proved by his concerto. Amongst the concerts of resident professors 
that of M. Guar was most distinguished. Mozart's Idomenco 
was given, and executed with power and precision. Little 
Scuavprorts assisted, and M.G. himself played Spour’s concerto, 
written on the model of a cantata. There were several other bene- 
fit concerts. 
In the assembly of the museum, besides the grand armpponies of 
Mozant and Beetuoven, an allegro by Scunzingr, of Wartensee, 
a rich and learned composition, was heard with great approbation. 


May, 1823. 


The first public concert given in the course of the month of March 
was by our excellent violin player Ma. Horrman, Concert Master. 
This worthy professor has long gained the love and esteem of the 
i Retire » and the best evidence of his worth, that he has been 
able to preserve it for a series of years. He performed a concerto of 
his own with pure taste and unfpiling firmness. The variations 
given in the second act place Mr. H.’s talents even in a more shining 
light. Map. Ae Me and es ac em two airs. 
On this evening a gn. Rigzerev, the newly violoncello, 

ee the iret time in public. When a youth of 17 he per- 
Formed with purity, correctness, great execution, and taste. . 
Rierrex possesses now many of the excellences of a distinguished 
player, but fire and strength wanting. Ma. C. Scnunke 
lays his fantasia for the piano at this concert with phosphoric 
Re tness of effect. On the 17th March Mr. C. S. gave an evening 
Jamra 3 Snaee played Moscueves’ variations upon Alexander's 
Nenk to Mec aie and the of the M 
ext to Mr. S.’s performance singing young Map. 
Heinereper particularly pleased, who unites a bi beautiful 
and powerful voice with correctness and purity. € promises to 
arrive at the highest rank in art. Pieces of fout voices were per- 
formed by Messas. Grosser, Braver, Doser, and Hasseit. 
On the 21st of ore declamatory evening performance 
was given by Mr. Pecuarscuex, Concert Master to the King of 
Wirtemberg. The compositions performed by Mr. P. on the violin 
were all his own. A knowledge of the science and tasteful arrange- 
ment were princip ly apparent. Mr. P. handles his difficult instrn- 
ment brilliantly and with firmness—his performance is sensitive, his 
VOL. V. NO. XIX. 31 
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intonation without a fault, and the management of his bow excellent. 
Map. Bamsercenr and Map. Scuvuuz supported the evening with 
singing and declamation. On Good Friday Mr. Guur, Chapel 
Master, bad a benefit at the Theatre. The performance was divi 
into three parts—the first, Mozart’s Requiem—'the second, an air 
for Map. Bamsercer and a song of Beernoven’s—the third, a 
part of Haypn’s Creation. On the 30th March we heard Mr. 
Jacos Scumirt for the first time in a concerto of his own. This 
young professor is under the care of his accomplished brother, Mr. 
Avoys Scumitrt, who has made him a clever piano forte playeranda _ 
well-grounded composer. Map. Hernux and Mr. Beer sung 
with applause. 

During the fair, Cazrusin1’s Medea and Paen’s Achilles were 
brought out. In the first deeply expressive and sentimental com- 
position Mav. RorauammMer sung the very difficult part of Medea 
with dignity and strength. Mr. Dosuer gave in the same grand 
performance Creon, with his powerful base voice; and M, NigsEr, 
Jason. But the peculiar oo of M. Nieser were more appa- 
rent in the brilliant part of Achilles in the second opera, His grace- 
ful manner and his general appearance is particularly adapted to 
the performance of Italian music. Map. Bamsercer, as Briseide, 
acquired great and deserved applause. C. M. Von Wesen’s Pre- 
sziosa has a fresh lively colouring. Among the performances which 
M. Maver, of Berlin, gave on this stage, his an in the Freys- 
chutz, and Leporello in Il Don Giovanni deserve particular praise. 
— Valentine of Milan is in preparation for performance in 

man. 





Our limits will not allow us to carry our sketch any further in our 
present Number, but we shall resume it hereafier, and from time to 
time (though probably less in detail) endeavour to conyey all the 
intelligence respecting the diffusion of science abroad, the composers 
and professors most in esteem, that may be interesting to the English 
amateur and artist. Our present notice will shew how sedulously 
the art is cultivated in the great cities of Germany, what hosts of 
performers are rising, and how rapidly concert succeeds to concert 
and opera to opera. Yet it must be obvious that mediocrity is the 
lot of the great majority of those who either write, sing, or play ; or 

rather perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say, considering the 
vast attention bestowed and the elevation both science and execution 
have attained, there are few or none at this moment whose natural 
and acquired powers so eminently exceed their competitors, as to 
attract the court and attention which once signalized our Biturne- 
row, and which now follows Catatant. Italy, owing probably to 
the diffusion of her language, is still the only mart that furnishes the 
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world with singers—instrumentalists migrate both from Germany and 
France, where the national system of tuition and the conservatory 
rear them superabundantly. If our readers have before them the 
means of comparing our progress with that of our neighbours, it is 
all we proposed to ourselves ; and we think they have now materials 
for forming such an estimate. 


CONCERTS AT BATH. 


The most polished audiences out of the metropolis this country 
boasts, it has hitherto been considered, were to be found in the city 
of Bath, whither the fashionable world has long resorted to fill the 
void in their time and amusements, left between the watering places 
upon the coast and the London season. Yet Mr. Asue, the con- 
ductor of the Bath concerts from the death of Rauzz1n1, announced 
not quite two years since that his musical speculations had been at- 
tended with losses of such magnitude as to make it imperative upon 
him to abandon all thoughts of risking such entertainments in fu- 
ture. The field thus left open, Mr. Lover, the justly esteemed 
leader of the Bath orchestra, associated Sin Geonce Smarr in the 
enterprize, and they last year commenced a series of concerts under 
their joint direction. At these performances the highest talents, both 
English and foreign, were engaged; and the excellence and variety 
of the selections were excelled only by the perfection of the execu- 
tion. Terms of admission, which opened superior advantages to fa- 
mities, were adopted, and it was impossible for any plan to be more 
successful to the managers, or more approved by the public. So 
much mutual satisfaction has naturally led to the announcement of 
a similar plan of operations for the ensuing season, and we can state 
that the conductors are exerting all their skill aud foresight to render 
the second even more attractive and complete than the first series. 

But in the mean time Mr. Diamonn’s (the late manager,) interest 
in the theatre having expired, the entire property in the concern has 
devolved into the hands of Cotonen Patmer. The new manage- 
312 
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ment seems determined to open the campaign in the most splendid - 
manner, and 61x IraLi4an Oreras are to be given at the commencer 
ment in Noyembes, Sigwog and Mavamg pt Beoyis, Praccs, 
and others, are it is said acually engaged. These operas will be un- 
der thedirection of Ma. Longer, who is to be assisted by the opinion 
of his able coadjutor Sin Geonce Smart. Perhaps there is no 
provincial audience to which Italian operas will bring so little no- 
velty as at Bath, for the reason we have assigned above—because it 
consists principally of fashionable and occasional residents, who en- 
joy the opera in all its magnificence at the King’s theatre. But the 
example of a provincial opera will thus be set, (we believe however 
something upon a small plan was attempted in the North by Signor 
AmsBrocetTti, Becregz, and Miss Corri some years ago,) and the 
great towns of England will ere long, we venture to prophecy, wit- 
ness similar experiments. If so, we hope it will propagate and be 
subservient to the production of a taste for the legitimate musical 
drama. ; 

















On ‘the PRESENT STATE of the ENGLISH MUSICIAN. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


i HAVE been a constant reader of the Quarterly Musical Review, 
from its commencement, and there are none who have regarded the 
progress which that work has made in public estimation, with more 
pleasure than myself. Till it appeared, musical literature may be 
said to have slumbered and slept among us, and, notwithstanding 
the thousands which are annually lavished on the art, there was not 
one to be found, who would venture a step beyond mere practice ; 
or endeavour to awaken attention to music by means of the press. 

That I do not intend these observations as a mere complimen- 
tary introduction, will appear very plainly, when I say, that on 
many occasions, I have totally dissented from your opinions. 
—But I have always observed, that those opinions have becn 
advanced in such a spirit of moderation, that the most timid enquirer 
after truth might venture to combat them. Indeed, this seems to 
me one of the chief excellences of your work, and one which is 
likely to add most to its improvement. There is a strong leaning in 
it to the indulgent side of the question—some stern judges may con- 
sider it too strong—but this seems necessary in the present state of 
music in England. It will be only by slow degrees that our profes- 
sors accustom themselves to literary discussion, and nothing would 
so effectually serve to deter them from it as that malignart and hos- 
tile spirit which is too often manifested in the critical productions of 
these times. Something of this spirit was lately manifested in the 
musical world, but it quickly yielded to the silent contempt even of 
those whom it was intended to gratify. 

Criticism is now to be sure become a trade, a vocation, a calling ; ; 
and ‘those who exercise it feel themselves bound, we may presume, 
to minister to the qualification of all tastes. But in the liberal arts, 
which were intended by our bencficent Creator to be as flowers strewn 
in the thorny path of life, there isa principle so innocent and pure, 
that he who would make them the vehicles of his malice or revenge, 
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or would prostitute them to serve his own base purposes, is a wretch 
who can never taste the true delights which they are capable of 
affording. He “ hath no music in his soul,” and should not dare to 
mingle with the humblest followers of the muses; since he is doomed 
never to become truly sensible of their divine inspiration. 

If a liberal and disinterested mind is necessary to enable us to form 
a right judginent in all that regards the productions of any art, the 
same mind is'indispensably necessary when we would take a view of 
those who profess it, under any particular circumstances. Few men 
lead, but most men follow. When, therefore, a numerous class of 
individuals is found pursuing one object, to the exclusion of others, 
which at first sight may seem of greater importance, we may be sure 
thata little reflection will enable us to discover the cause of their 
preference ; and with a reference to artists, it may be observed, that 
the influence which they exercise on the public mind is very slight, 
compared with the influence which the public mind exercises on 
them. This will, perhaps, appear more clearly in the course of the 
following letter, wherein I purpose to consider the present state of 
English musicians. 

I am led, Sir, to intrude myself thus on your notice, in conse- 
quence of your repeated remarks on the want of energy which is 
visible among them—a circumstance which no one will more sin- 
cerely join you in lamenting than myself. Few persons will be 
found to deny the justness of your charge; but no one seems in- 
clined to trace the cause of it. In consequence of this, our native 
professors often lie under aspersions, which, in my opinion, they do 
not deserve; and they are reproached with supineness, which it is 
not in the nature of things they should overcome. 

I have long had a desire to set this matter in a fair light, and I 
am now the more anxious to do it, since, from the circulation which 
your work has obtained on the continent, I may hope that it will 
enable the foreign musician to see what is the real state of his bre« 
threnin England. 

With such intentions, it will be my earnest endeavour to avoid 
every thing in the shape of a mis-statement, or to make any infer- 
ences which are not fully borne out by the facts I shall adduce. In 
the latter respect, all your readers will be able to judge for them- 
selves ; and with regard to the former I may assert, that my means 
of information are as correct and ample,gas any other person can 
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enjoy. Besides it must be remembcred, that I write under the eye 
of numbers who have it in their power to detect the slightest error in 
my statements, and who are bound to expose such error by all those 
considerations which the love of truth and candid investigation can 
inspire. 

Before we proceed to make any observations on the situation in 
which the English musician is placed, and the difficulties which he 
has to encounter, it will be right to consider those difficulties which 
are common to the art. 

Masicians are divisible into three classes—namely, teachers, per- 
formers, and composers. A ridiculous question has been sometimes 
started—“ whether performers or composers are the greatest?” 
And certain wise persons have thought to settle it by asking “ what 
composers could do, without performers?” This might be met by 
another question—* what could performers do, without composers ?” 
But, without wasting time on such pucrilities, and fully admitting 
that these different classes are essentially necessary to each other, it 
may be remarked that where the public taste is decidedly in favour 
of the performer or teacher, the composer will insensibly relax in his 
efforts. 

And yet it is composers alone who give power and efficacy to the 
rest of the profession ; for they not only furnish works on which the 
rest employ their talents, but in the production of these works they 
advance and exemplify rules, which being drawn from natural 
principles, are the foundation on which art isestablished. Sufficient 
attention has never been paid to the difficulties which the musical 
composer has to encounter. The subject has indeed been occasion- 
ally hinted at in the course of your Work; and if I remember cor- 
rectly, Avison somewhere remarks, that the slow progress which 
music has madein comparison with the other arts, may be attributed 
to this cause. On the present occasion, however, these difficultics 
demand particular notice, because they will serve to account for 
much of that inertness which has been repeatedly attributed to the 
English profession. 

Unlike the poet, or the painter, the musician who aims at the 
higher efforts of his art must depend on the agency of others for the 
exhibition of his work. 

But this is not all: for the poet, if his ear be good, may judge of 
the harmony of his verses, an@ the painter, if his eye be correct, may 
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decide on the effects produced by his repeated touches ; but the mu- 
sician, while his work is in progress, can never be sure of his effects, 
unless he hears his music carefully and repeatedly tried over. This 
is an advantage which very few can enjoy, except in countries like 
Italy and France, where large establishments are kept up by the - 
Government; or in Germany, where the want of large public estab- 
lishments is compensated by the munificence of individuals, and the 
general taste for music diffused among the people. 

These circumstances alone, would be sufficient to account for the 
appearance of those eminent masters who have adorned the schools of 
Italy, France,and Germany. Leo, Durante, Percotzsi, Pic- 
c1n1, and a thousand others owed their celebrity to the facilities 
which were afforded them in the Conservatories of Naples. With- 
out the protection given to music by the successive Governments of 
France, she would not at this time have to boast of sach composers 
as Gossec, Lesueur, MenuL, and many more; and to the liberal- 
ity of her Princes and Nobles, and to their attachment to the art, 
Germany is indebted. for her wonderful school of instramental.com- 
position, with Haypy and Mozart at its head, 

In England, should a musician, in spite of all obstacles, produce 
a great work, where can he have it tried? At this time there are 
only two musical establishments of consequence existing amongst us 
—the Concert of Ancient Music and the Philharmonic Society. 
From the first of these, the productions of our composer would be 
excluded, by the rules of the establishment; and from the second, 
the assistance given to him would hardly deserve notice. The fact 
is—that as almost every performer teaches music, or pretends to 
teach it, his time is of great value to him; therefore orchestras are 
brought together at a prodigious expence. 

I have been informed, by persons on whose authority I place the 
most. perfect reliance, that on a trial. night for the Philharmonic 
Concerts, the band alone costs the society sixty guineas, and an 
evening is thought to be laboriously employed when three sympho- 
nies are pretty fairly gone through. An orchestra much more 
limited than that which is engaged for the Philharmonic .Concerts, 
would certainly answer a student’s purpose; but even such an 
orchestra could not be had, without a pecuniary sacrifice which no 
student is.able to make. Hitherto, I haye said nothing of singers ; 
but should the services of those gifted personages. be required, where 
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is the individeal, who, for the purpose of improvement, could meet 
the expence which would unavoidably be incurred ? 

_Among all the bounties which nature bestows on her favourites, 
there is no one of which she is more chary thana fine voice. Personal 
beauty is rare, buta beautiful voice is morerare; and I presume it is 
from the great scarcity of the article in the market, that it fetches 
such anastonishing price. Leaving Mapame Catatant ont of the 
question—for she, of course, ought to demand what she pleases, and 
to receive what she demands—it is not unusual to hear of singers, 
especially those of the fair sex, who require twenty, and sometimes 
five and twenty guineas, for their evening’s service. 

This.is, without doubt, altogether as it should be; but the mis- 
fortune is, that it precludes the aspiring composer from the 
smallest portion of that aid which is, nevertheless, essential to him— 
unless he happen to receive it as a favour. And when this is the 
case, how is: his. music performed! What haste! What inac- 
curacy! What a scrambling to get to the end! Then what a 
shutting up-of fiddle cases; what a pocketing of flutes and clario- 
nets, and a running off in all directions! I have before men- 
tioned the value of time to most of our practical men, and no 
one feels this so sensibly as the luckless wight who meets them for 
the purposes of rehearsal. The leader is in a hurry; the conductor 
is ina huary; the singers, if they deign to attend, are in a very 
great hurry. In short, every one is ina hurry, but the poor author ; 
who, ip-this general hurry, discovers a sad presage of the imperfect 
performance of his music and its probable failure. 

On the Continent, no pains are spared in rehearsals, and there 
compositions are repeated till the composer is satisfied that the effects 
inlended by him will be produced. It is not unasual to hear that 
an opera, or symphony, has been rehearsed thirty or forty times ; 
and it is related of Leo, that, intending to have his’ famous 
“ Miserere”’ sung in Passion week, he ordered the rehearsals to com- 
menee on. Ash Wednesday, and to be continued daily till the time 
of performance. 

How, different is the case with ys, At the theatre, an author 
must consider himself fortunate if he can have his opera tried over 
five or six times; with the band scarcely complete on any one occa- 
sion, If he produces a symphony. and the Philharmonic Socicty 
determine to perfonm it, two trials and two rehearsals are all that he 
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must expect. Yet any one, who is acquainted with the nice and 
complex construction of these difficult works, must acknowledge how 
totally inadequate such practice must be to the perfect elucidation of 
the composer’s design. 

The cases, however, which I have just snsntionsi, are among 
the most favourable which we can produce. For new music is fre- 
quently brought before the public after having been merely run 
through once—and that, perhaps, so closely to the hour of perform- 
ance, that the author has hardly time to correct any mistakes, which 
may have been discovered in the parts—nay, Sir, I have known new 
compositions which have been publicly performed, without any re- 
hearsal whatever. It is quite unnecessary to say what must be the 
fate of music, under such circumstances, or to make the least remark 
on the distressing and discouraging effect which must be produced 
on the mind of the composer. 

If he rise superior to many such shocks, he must bea perfect moral 
Antzus; but the truth is, that after a few trials, the major part of 
our writers abandon all thoughts of pursuing the higher species of 
composition, and take themselves to the more humble, but far more 
profitable employment of manufacturing for ‘ Messieurs les Mar- 
chands de Musique.” . 

Independently, however, of the obstacles which a coiaposur has to 
encounter in his profession, we shall find another, and a surer clue to 
his want of exertion, in the coldness of the public towards him. This, 
indeed, is the most lamentable secret of the whole matter ; for sach is 
the force of public opinion, that it has only to declare its will, and 
thousands will rise up to obey it. 

In all that concerns literature and the arts, it seems now to be 
generally acknowledged, that to the influence of moral causes alone 
great excellence is to be attributed. 

Of all the faculties of the human mind, imagination is that which is 
most quickly depressed. It is the breath of popular applause which 
can alone excite it, and where that is wanting the mind of the artist 
may be said to have no vital principle. What made the immortal 
poets and sculptors of Greece? The noble purposes to which their 
works were destined, and the honours which were awarded to them 
by their grateful country. 

In later days, Italy has proved herself to be the “ nurse of art,” 
by the care with which she has fostered those of her children who 
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have shown superior dispositions for it. When Cimasve, on one 
occasion, bad finished a picture of the Virgin, it was carried by the 
peasantry of the country, in triumphal procession to the church for 
which it was destined. This enthusiasm in a people, will communi- 
cate itself to the most sensitive among them, and great artists will 
arise. Without it, thousands may be squandered on favoured indi- 
viduals, or on fashionable establishments, but they will be squandered 
in vain. 

The question has been frequently asked—* Are the English a 
musical people ?” and they who are inclined to answer it in the 
affirmative, refer exultingly to the immense sums which are annually 
expended on the art. But I am not sure, that reflecting persons 
will be satisfied with this mode of settling the question. Nations 
who employ foreign mercenaries are not accounted warlike ; but 
they who gird themselves for the battle, and look out among those 
of their own country for captains and leaders. 

We do not call the Dutch, nor the Russians, a poetical people ; 
though it is very likely they spare no pains, nor expence, to procure 
their neighbours verses: nor had we any claim to rank among those 
nations who can boast of great schools of painting, while we con- 
tented ourselves with forming immense co!lections of the works of 
Italian and Flemish masters. Money is a necessary means of ad- 
vancing art, and of giving a people a righi to the true profession of 
it: but money is not all that is required. It is not enough that they, 
who call themselves patrons, are carelessly liberal: they must be 
just and discriminating. If kind attention and great encourage- 
ment, be not given to those on whom the cultivation and diffusion 
of the principles of art depend, the utmost profusion exhibited 
towards the mere operatives will produce no effect, beyond what 
fashion, and sometimes folly, may require. 

Now, I fear it cannot be denied, that the English composer is ne- 
glected, if not often contemned, by those of his countrymen who 
affect to bestow any attention on music.’ 

He is told to write symphonies like Hay pon, Mozart, or Beet- 
HOVEN; to compose operas like Cimarosa or Parsigtto—and 
then he shall have patronage! Nor are there wanting some in his 
own profession who are ready to set up their yell against him. 
These are persons who have no pretensions to genius nor to science, 
and are, therefore, ready at all times to detract from the merit of 
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him-who presumes to exhibit a spark of either. They are easily 
known, by their impudent and confident tone; and though their 
‘attacks are in themselves contemptible, they serve to add to the dis- 
couragement which the English musician is apt to feel. Insects, 
which have really no sting, may, nevertheless, be very annoying to 
‘him who is enduring the heat and burthen of the day. Such, indeed, 
is the effect occasionally. produced by the pseudo-amateur, and the 
pseudo-professor, that one of the best educated musicians among us 
has been heard to dectare, that he was inclined to abandon composi- 
tion altogether, in consequence of “ insults” which had been re- 
peatedly offered to him—and by men perhaps, who, if a note in his 
music were wrong, could not cortect it. 

But it is to the aristocracy of a country, that her artists naturally 
look for encouragement. Their long lime of ancestry, their great 
wealth, and the powerful influence which springs from both, render 
the major part of them of irresistible weight in the concerns of art. 

And what is the protection afforded, by these distinguished per- 
sons, to the English musician? Alas! Sir, their gifts, and their 
smiles, are not for him. He is employed in their families as a 
teacher, and as little else—and his advantages, in this respect, I shall 
soon have to mention. 

Among the elevated classes of all nations, there isa desire to sepa- 
rate themselves as much as possible from the general mass, and to 
procure enjoyments which in comparison are rare and difficult of 
attainment. We may then easily imagine, that something of the 
spirit which induced the Roman to send to Africa for his supper, 
may induce the nobles of our land to prefer the music of Italy and 
Germany, and to shew a degree of partiality to the professors of 
those nations which they do not exhibit towards their own country- 
men. But it ought in justice to be remarked, that if Englishmen 
were disposed to migrate, the balance might be rendered more 
favourable to us than it now is. Mas. BintinGTon was not only 
the admiration of the Italians, but she delighted and charmed them. 
Whole families followed her from city to city to enjoy her perform- 
ance; and the late Francesco Biancut used to relate, that, on 
occasion of her recovery from a dangerous illness, the Venetians 
illuminated their houses. Many others of our mative performers 
have been received in that land of vocal art, with distinguished 
honour, and there, even at this time, two persons, who excited no 
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remarkable attention from us, are producing what our French 
neighbours call une grande sensation. 

If we enquire what degree of encouragement is given to English 
musicians, as players on various instruments, we shall find it small 
indeed. There are a few exceptions to the general remark, but they 
are so few, that they only serve to confirm the truth of it; and it is 
further proved by this circumstance—that not only all those engaged 
in our orchestras employ themselves in teaching, (as it has been be- 
fore mentioned) but our leaders and solo performers, find it expe- 
dient to betake themselves to the same occupation. 

This leads me to consider the English musician in that point of 
view in which he appears to the greatest advantage—that is, as a 
Teacuer. In this capacity he must not complain. His country- 
men honour him with their confidence ; repay his exertions with 
liberalities; and often end by their admitting him to their friendship, 
and into the bosoms of their families. 

There is perhaps no reward for exertion more flattering than this ; 
and to the credit of our professors let it be told, that they very sel- 
dom prove themselves unworthy of it. Although constantly engaged 
with the softer sex, at a period of life when beauty is heightened by 
youth and innocence, and by that confidence which arises from an 
ignorance of the world, how seldom has the English musician for- 
gotten what he owes to duty and to honour. 

Notwithstanding all the abuse which has been poured upon pro- 
fessors of music, it would be no easy task to point out any class of 
men, among whom aberrations from the path of integrity have 
been less frequent. 

It nevertheless, unfortunately happens, that the liberality of the 
public towards those who are engaged in giving musical instruction 
in this country, does not serve much to advance the art. The de- 
mand for instruction is now so great that every one presumes to 
satisfy it; and, as little discrimination is used in the selection of 
teachers, persons are often employed who are totally unqualified for 
the task which they undertake. Instead therefore of enlarged views 
and fine taste, their contraries are found to prevail among many 
classes; nor can we hope to witness any beneficial cliange, till those 
who have the means of patronage shall be careful, even in this in- 
stance, to distinguish between the man of merit and the pretender— 
till they shall think for themselves, and not be satisfied with giving 
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their money to the first who has the impudence or the temerity to 
receive it. . 

There can be no doubt, that the exertions of the English musician 
as a composer, are enfeebled by the very circumstances which prove 
so beneficial to him in his character of teacher; and in this there is 
nothing wonderful. He has little or no excitement to the practice of 
the more difficult branches of his art, while as a teacher, he is 
caressed, and is enabled to live in comfort and respectability. 
Home! home! is every thing to an Englishman, and our professor 
marries and finds himself surrounded by a wife and family.— 
“ Ambition is no cure for love,” says the song, but love is often 
foand to be acure for ambition. Thus the dazzling visions of youth 
fade quickly into sober realities; and present enjoyments are found 
to be superior to the distant prospect even of that fame which <‘ the 
clear spirit doth raise.” 

‘¢ Alas! what boots it with incessant care 

*‘ To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 
“ And strictly meditate the thankless muse ? 

‘¢ Were it not better done, as others use, 

“¢ To sport with Amyrillis in the shade, 

‘¢ Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair ?” 

If, Sir, I take a correct view of this subject, the British public.are 
nearly in a state of total indifference with regard to their musical 
composers; yet, as rivers widen in proceeding from their source, it 
is from among the composers that we must look to see fine performers 
and able teachers arise. This is proved by the history of all the 
musical nations in Europe. 

There was a period when, in England, the native composers were 
honoured and cherished, and then they so raised our school, that it 
rivalled the schools of Italy, and far exceeded those of Germany. 
Now all is changed ; and he who dares to aim at any distinction as 
a writer, must indeed prepare himself often to endure 
“ The spurns 





“ That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 

Except they see “signs and wonders” our amateurs refuse to 
believe that their countrymen are worthy of the least attention. 
While public favour is poured forth upon our poets and upon 
many of our painters, the composer is altogether disregarded. He 
may labour if he please; but he must seck for bis reward in 
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his own bosom—it will hardly be found beyond that precinct. If he 
follow the muse, it must, as a true lover, be for her own sake, and not 
for the wealth nor for the honours that she can bring him. 

Can we think it strange then, Mr. Editor, that the British 
musician should shrink from the difficulties to which he is exposed 
in common with all others; and particularly from those which 
may be considered peculiar to this country? Is it wonderful that 
he should be appalled by the models of excellence which Germany 
and Italy can furnish, when there is no voice to cheer him on to the 
least attempt toemulate them? On the contrary, situated as he is, 
should we not have the greatest cause for astonishment, were we not 
to find him yielding to “ imperious circumstances ;” sinking calmly 
into the humble character of a teacher, which the public calls upon 
him to assume; and consenting to be respectable and happy, rather 
than great ? é 

Believing then that it is the composer who must lay the founda- 
tion of a great school of music, it seems to me, that a considerable 
change must take place in public opinion before the English school 
can be raised from the state of depression in which we now find it. 
Great excellence is a plant of slow growth, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, and surely they, who refuse to sow the 
seed, and wait for the former and the latter rain, must expect no 
harvest. 

Should you consider these remarks on the situation of our English 
musicians, worthy of a place in the Quarterly Musical Review, I may 
soon again take the liberty of intruding on you, with some observa- 
tions on the present state of English music. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very humble and obedient Servant, 
AN OBSERVER. 
September 3, 1823. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin, 


Wruar Pore has said of women has been applied to our music 
by some of the very few persons who are willing to admit that we 
have any of our own—viz. that English music has ‘‘ no character at 
all.” It may seem strange, therefore, that I should offer a disser- 
tation upon what in the estimation of most persons is equivalent 
to nothing. But in this age of discussion, it is a sufficient 
apology for me to say, in the way of preface, that I think differ- 
ently, and that I hope, before I have done, to prove that there is 
such a thing as English music, and that English music has too its 
peculiar and proper character. 

Music, like every thing else, has been gradually progressive. It 
has been the subject of experiment and of successful experiment. 
The accession of parts is scarcely perceptible, except on a compa- 
rison of the productions of distant periods in two or three very 
striking zras—in the exertions of some of those splendid geniuses, 
who, like Hanpex, Haypn, and Mozart, have enriched the art 
with vast combinations of scattered powers, and who have incited 
the performers in the several departments to new efforts. But with 
these great exceptions a remarkable equality reigns throughout the 
preductions of the several nations which have really cultivated 
music at the same periods, or rather perhaps the slight progressions 
were so rapidly communicated from country to country, that it is 
only given to a very accurate study of dates and compositions to 
trace the original invention. Pawestrina, the father of Italian 
Church Music, was appointed Maestro di Capella to St. Peter’s, in 
1571, being then about 40 years old—Dr. Tye, whose anthem, “ J 
will exalt thee,” Hawkins determines to be “ a most perfect model 
for composition in the church style,” was admitted Doctor of Music, 
at Cambridge, in 1548. Here then we see that the two fathers of 
English and Italian Ecclesiastical writing lived about the same time, 
and the elevation of either above the other is not, as it appears to me, 
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very considerable. Who then is to determine whether the English- 

man or the Italian is the inventor of the style which thenceforward 

prevailed, and which ied others into regions of newer and stronger 

light? Taxuis and Brap flourished nearly at the same time. Of 
the compositions of Taxis, the same historian says, “learned and 

eloquent as they are, they are so truly original, that he may justly be 
said to be the father of the Cathedral style; and though a like ap- 
pellation is given by the Italians to PaLestrina, it is much to be 
questioned, considering the time when Tavvis flourished, whether he 
could derive the least advantage from the improvements of that 
great man. It may therefore be conjectured, that he laid the foun- 
dation of his studies in the works of the old Cathedralists of this 

kingdom, and probably in those of the German musicians, who in 
his time had the pre-eminence of the Italians, and that he had an 
emulation to excel even these may be presumed from the following 
particular :”—This fact was, that Jouannes Oxenums, having 

made a composition for thirty-six voices, TaLL1s composed a motet 
in forty parts. This wasa mere effort of deep erudition, or rather of 
contrivance, for it is probable TaLuis’s motet was very little supe- 
rior, if at all, to Okenneim’s in the style. 

If we go still further back, to the music of nations in its simplest 
and rudest forms, those short strains of melody which, as they are the 
first, so perhaps they may be esteemed the most original, most 
sensitive, and therefore most characteristic, we shall perceive pretty 
much the same distinctions. Music is the language of the feelings, 
andalthough as its diction (so to speak) becomesenlarged and polished 
this language is diversified, still the same principles are found, 
because, after all, the sensations are few, however multiplied the 
symbols. It is upon this simple ground I am led to believe, and am 
confirmed by the examination I have entered upon, that English 
music, through all generations, still possesses its own peculiar proper 
character. 

Dr.Crotcn’s * Specimens of various Styles of Music” may, I pre- 
sume, be considered as authentic and as complete a work for the 
purpose of extracting or referring rather to such examples, as can 
be found. In examining these, the first fact that I think must 
strongly strike the observer, is the superiority of the Welch, or 
Ancient British melodies, over all the rest, even those which bear 

a date some centuries later. Compare, for instance, “ The Love 
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of David the Prophet,” (No 19 of the Specimens,) said to be 
from « MS. of the 11th century, with almost any of the carliest 
tunes of the other countries, and there will be found, I venture to 
assert, less of barbarism and more of melody in this than any of its 
competitors. The same superiority is apparent in the subsequent 
Welch examples. “ The British and Welch national music,” says 
Dr: Croton, “ may be considered as one, since the original British 
music was, with the inhabitants, driven into Wales. It must be 
owned, that the regular measure and diatonic scale of the Welch 
music is more congenial to English taste in general, and appears at 
first more natural to experienced musicians than those of the Irish 
and Scotch. Welch music not only solicits an accompaniment, but 
being chiefly composed for the harp, is usually found with one; and 
indeed in harp tunes there are often solo passages for the bass as 
well as the treble; it often resembles the scientific music of the 
seventeentk and eighteenth centuries, and there is, I believe, no pro- 
bability that this degree of refinement was an introduction of later 
times.” From this it should appear that British music is more 
ancient, and more entitled to regard than either the Scotch or the 
Irish, and although its incorporation with the Welch obscured for a 
tir ~ its real claims, still national character (and that character was 
of excellence) seems to have appertained to it. 

Dr. Crotcn confines his musical remarks upon the old English 
tunes he has selected, to the simple fact that “* one characteristic of 
this kind of tanes is syncopated or broken measure.” We may 
reasonably conclude that the musical peculiarities are few or none, 
since so good a judge and so cautious an examiner would hardly 
have overlooked such traits. For my own part I can find none, ex- 
cept that the melodies are more smooth and flowing than the Scotch 
or Irish. And this brings me to what I consider to be the real dis- 
tinetion, and to constitute the true character of English music from 
the earliest tothe latest times. It is a moderate and tranquil ex- 
pression, tempering all the emotions and passions which the music 
seeks to convey. ‘his sobriety, regulating even our warmest feel- 
ings, is as 1 conceive it the national disposition, and it is to my view 
unquestionably unfolded in all our music; it is indicated uni- 
versally by that absence of excess which takes from the productions 
of English musicians of all times, one of the strongest attributes of 
genius, Where it is otherwise, the exception establishes the rule. 
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This same rule applies, as I take it, to all ages of our composition, 
in spite of those changes which happen from our imitation of the 
improvements of Italy, Germany, and other countries. Indeed I 
consider it to be mainly owing to this property of the natural tem- 
perament of Englishmen that we follow rather than invent. And 
whenever a deviation can be found, it is of the individual more than 
of the country, and not unfrequently may he traced to imitation 
more than to the natural turn and direction of talent. 

To proceed first upon general instances I may observe, that the 
species of composition in which the English have displayed most 
originality, are the music of the church, the oratorio, the glee, and 
the ballad. A sober and dignified temperance, set off by simplicity, 
is the distinction of all these, so far as relates to character—nor do 
the learned contrivances which appear in the three first kinds at all 
derogate from the fact. The very nature of such a sort of ingenuity 
implies a disposition for grave research, a patience of labour, and 
depth of thought. Our affections ere austere, or lofty, or simple— 
partaking more of sublimity than any of the lighter species of passions 
or emotions. Nor were our ballads any of them very impassionate, 
till this our age, when Mr. Moore brought about the change we have 
lately witnessed, a change by which we have followed rather than led. 
His luxurious warmth I take to be derived from first—the study of 
Anacreon, whom he has so beautifully translated ; and secondly, from 
a close and corrupting acquaintance with the amatory productions of 
France and Italy, wherein the senses and voluptuousness are made to 
take precedency of those intellectual attributes with which our earlier 
poets invested their chaste loves. To these too may be added an 
admiration of the manners of the East. In this point of view there- 
fore I conceive Mr. Moone is not original, but has borrowed the 
principle of his poetry from other sources, and much of his senti- 
ment, description, and even of his diction. If I am right, we still 
obey, and our natural dispositions are transmuted by the influence of 
times and manners. And if we have preserved up to a late period, 
say till the last 20 years, within which we may date Mr. Moore's 
compositions, we come very late indeed into the magic circle of 
voluptuous enchantment. Gretry, about 50 years since, made 
the following complaint in his Essay on the musical drama of Aucassin 
and Nicoletie, which Sepaine wrote and he composed. “ II seroit 
encore 4 désirer que l’on ne rassemblat pas, comme on le fait, tous 
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les genres de musique dans un méme ouvrage. Les effects prodi- 
gieux que faisoit la musique sur les anciens, provenoient sans doute 
de la différence marquée des modes, des tons, des modulations et sur 
tout du rythme qu’on employoit scrupuleusement pour chaque 
genre; mais aujourd’hui, le luxe reigne par tout, de méme que I’on 
rassemble les productions des quatres parties du monde pour ouvrer 
un salon ou pour donner un repas, la poésie a forcé la musique 
d’accumuler tous les genres dans une méme composition. Et soyons 
justes ; cet’e variété suffit 4 peine pour fixer l’attention d’un audi- 
toire qui a joui de tout jusqu’ 4 la satiété. C’est cependant lorsque 
le luxe s’est introduit outre mesure dans les arts, qu'ils ont besoin de 
medération.” And although this applies to music principally, yet 
it shews also the influence of manners. It is true the English have 
been licentious, grossly licentious, in former ages, particularly in the 
reign of Charles I], but now the distinction is, that the licentious- 
ness is not gross, it governs our senses as Mr. Moore’s own veiled 
prophet ruled his followers ; its deformities are hidden by a glittering 
veil, while its eloquence charms and its voluptuousness infatuates. 
The luxury of the court of Charles was borrowed or rather learned 
by the monarch himself from that of France. That our musical 
taste in the particular species of which I have first spoken, was pure 
up to thetime of Moore, I need only quote the compositions of 
Satetp and Disptw to demonstrate. Nothing could be more 
purely simple than the first, and the universal popularity of the 
second, proves that he must have been plain almost to vulgarity, 
which is the fact. 

These suggestions may, as it appears tome, at once to account for 
the properties of our music, and designate that which is properly 
speaking own own. Our composers for the church perhaps exhibit 
the earliest and the best specimens. Our glee writers stand next. 
In their works there is flowing melody, easy and rich rather than 
astounding harmonies, natural modulation, and above all, a tran- 
quillity or a moderation (so to express myself), which demonstrates 
a settled and unchanging depth of feeling, even in our most vehement 
passions, and which affords the real groundwork of the character of 
English music. 

In our songs there is the same pervading tone, and even wherever 
we have imitated a foreign manner, that manner is lowered in effect 
by the peculiar quality which chastises and keeps down all our 
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efforts. This strikes me as the true reason why we have not excelled 
in dramatic composition. The grammatical principles of writing are 
the same or so nearly the same in all countries, that the occasional 
differences cannot be taken as affecting the productions of science. 
Ourauthors have before them, and some of théin have deeply studicd, 
the works of those foreigners who have advanced or diversified the 
art of writing. But when they come to apply these rules and the 
knowledge they have gained, natural temperament comes in and 
cools those fervors which give voluptuousness and grace to the Ita- 
lian, depth and grandeur to the German, and vivacity to the French 
composer. Beautiful, flowing, andeven affecting as are the melodies 
of the author of Artarerres, they wart the vehemence and force of 
Italian expression. The phrases may to a certain extent partake of 
the manner of Italian execution, but the sentiments are English, and 
even the language of the passion is tempered by English moderation. 
The airs of the Duenna fail in the same particulars when compared 
with those of J matrimonio segreto. Storace borrowed every thing 
from Italy. Sutevn is also our own, and highly ornamental are his 
works to this country.—But they have the sobriety I dwell upon so 
strenuously. Buistor has probably much more of fertility, variety, 
and range, than any preceding composer for the stage. In many 
instances he has obviously and designedly imitated a particular 
style, to fall in with some peculiar notion or with the fashion of the 
day. The glee, “the Chough and Crow,” is in the manner of Lock, 
as are some of his later things inthat of Rossin1; but there is in all 
his original pieces the same chastised imagination, the same gra- 
duated warmth that is the attribute of his country, be it of soil, 
climate, or manners, and this I take to be, throughout all ages, the 
true characieristic of English music. If we look back, from the age 
of the earliest writers down to those of the present day, we may pro- 
bably perceive an admixture of the phraseology—of the diction of 
music, so to speak—caught or multiplied by the progress of know- 
ledge, and by the more or less intimate acquaintance with and 
imitation of the manner of foreign composers which our writers pos- 
sessed; but this is adventitious—the intrinsic quality is the temper- 
ance which sobers imagination, restrains passion, and chastens all 
the productions of Englishmen, who never regard vehemence as 
sincerity, or volubility as allied to truth of expression. 

If then I have succecded in establishing these foundations of our 
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national style, the structure, the language of our music, will be found 

to conform to the principle—to the sentiment, which I have described 
"as nearly as I can in a preceding paragraph, when speaking of the 
English Glee. At some future time of leisure I may probably 
adduce further examples in support of my doctrine, and in the mean 
while I remain your’s, faithfully, 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 


THE HARP OF XOLUS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


P ERHAPS some of your readers may be amused by the following 
account of the Aolian Harp, and the phenomena of such a variety 
of tones produced by strings tuned in unison when acted upon by a 
gentle current of wind. Very few persons, I believe, have turned 
their attention towards the investigation of this interesting instru- 
ment of Nature, though many have spoken of its effects and extolled 
its perfections. The account I herewith send you is taken from a 
very philosophical book, “‘ Mathew Young’s Enquiry into the prin- 
cipal Phenomena of Sounds”—a work very little read at present. 

‘¢ This pleasing instrument, which has been reputed by some to be 
a modern discovery, was in truth the invention of Kincuer, who has 
treated largely of it in his Phonurgia. (See page 148.) It is an 
instrument so universally known, that it may well be presumed unne- 
cessary to give any account of its construction, or the manner of 
using it. Toremove all uncertainty in the order of notes, I took off 
all the strings but one; and, on placing the instrument in a due posi- 
tion, was surprised to hear a great variety of notes, and frequently 
such as were not produced by any aliquot part of the string—ofien 
too I heard a chord of two or three notes from this single string. — 
From observing these phenomena, they appeared to mie so very 
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complex and extraordinary that I despaired of being able to account 
for them oa the principle of aliquot parts. However on a more 
minute inquiry they all appeared to flow from it natarally and with 
ease. But before we proceed to examine the phenomena, let us 
consider what will be the effect of a current of air rushing against a 
stretched elastic fibre. The particles which strike against the mid- 
dle point of the string will move the whole string from its sectilenial 
position, and as no blast continues exactly of the same strength for 
any considerable time, although it be able to remove the string from 
its rectilincal position, yet unless it be too rapid and violent it will 
not be able to keep it bent ; the fibre will, therefore, by its elasticity 
return to its former position, and by its acquired velocity pass it on 
the other side, and so continue to vibrate and excite pulses in the air 
which will produce the tone of the entire string. But if the current 
of air be too strong and rapid, when the string is bent from the rec- 
tilineal position, it will not be able to recover it, but will continue 
bent and bellying like the cordage of a ship in a brisk gale. How- 
ever, though the whole string cannot perform its vibrations, the su- 
bordinate aliquot parts may, which will be of different lengths in dif- 
ferent cases, according to the rapidity of the blast. Thus when the 
velocity of a current of air increases so as to prevent the vibration of the 
whole string, those particles which strike against the middle points 
of the halves of the string agitate those halves, as in the case of sym- 
pathetic and secondary tones; aud as these halves vibrate in half 
the time of the whole string, though the blast may be too rapid to 
admit of the vibration of the whole, yet it can have no more effect 
in preventing the motion of the halves than it would have on the 
whole string, were its tension quadruple ; for the times of vibration in 
strings of different lengths, and agreeing in other circumstances, are 
directly as the lengths, and in strings differing in tension and agree- 
ing in other circumstances, inversely as the square roots of the ten- 
sions, (see Smith or Malcolm:) and therefore their vibrations may 
become strong enough to excite such pulses as will affect the drum 
of the ear; and the like may be said of the other aliquot divisions 
of the string. In the same manner as standing corn is bent by a 
blast of wind, and if the wind be sufficiently rapid, it will have re- 
peated its blast before the stem of corn can recover its perpendicular 
position, and therefore will keep it bent. But if it decays in rapidity 
or strength, the stem of corn will have time to perform a vibration 
Su 2 
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before it is again impelled; and thus it will Appear to wave back- 
wards and forwards by the impulse of the wind. ‘Those particles 
which strike against such points of the string as are not in the mid- 
die of aliquot parts, will interrupt and counteract each other’s vibra- 
tions, as in the case of sympathetic and secondary tones, and there- 
fore will not produce a sensible effect: That we may be more fully 
persuaded of the truth of these principles, I shall here set down the 
order of the Zolian notes as accurately asa good ear could discover. 

‘€ Observation 1st.—The original note of the string being the grave 
fifteenth tolow F, the /Eolian notes, as given in the annexed plate, 
were distinctly perceived, and nearly in the same order in which 
they are set down. From the table of proportions in Smith’s 
Harmonies, p. 10, we may see that these notes were produced by 
such aliquot parts of the string as are denoted by the fractional 
indexes which are written over them, agreeable to the theory laid 
down. 

‘¢ Observation 2d.—While some of these notes were sounding, I 
applied an obstacle indifferently to any point which divided the 
string into such aliquot parts as would produce these notes, and the 
olian note was not interrupted, but if 1 placed it on any other part, 
the tone was instantly extinguished. This evidently shews that the 
entire string is in fact resolved into such parts as, from the preceding 
chain of reasoning, we should have been induced to prescribe 
for it. 

“* Observation 3d.—I applied an obstacle slightly against the 
string, so as that its distance from the extremity should be an aliquot 
part of the whole, and the A®olian note was that which would be 
produced by such an aliquot part; thus we may in general prede- 
termine what note the harp shall sound. But this effect will not 
invariably take place, because though the obstacle may determine 
the string to resolve itself into such aliquot parts rather than any 
others, yet the blast may be too strong or too weak to admit of such 
a part’s vibrating with sufficient strength to produce a sound; how- 
ever, if any note be produced in this case, it must either be that of 
this very aliquot, or of some of its own aliquot divisions, for the 
obstacle must necessarily determine one of the intersections of the 
equal jndentures. 

‘* Observation 4th.— W hen the blast rises or falls we find the tone 
also gradually rise or fall; because, as the blast rises, it grows too 
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strong to admit of the vibrations of the longer aliquot parts, the 
vibrations of the shorter aliquot parts will therefore predominate, 
and will gradually shorten as the blast rises in strength; but in cases 
of sudden variations in the strength of the blast, there will be also 
sudden transitions in the tones. 
‘¢ Observation 5th.— We sometimes hear a chord consisting of two 
or three AZolian notes, because the blast, which is of such a degree 
of strength as to admit of the vibrations of certain aliquot parts, may 
also admit of the vibrations of other parts, if they be not very different 
in length ; for their vibrations will be performed in times not very 
different. But if the length of these parts, and consequently their 
times of vibration, be very different, the blast that admits of the 
vibration of the one will prevent that of the other. Accordingly, in 
looking over the foregoing table, we find that the chords consist of 
those notes which are produced by such different aliquot parts as 
are at least unequal; thus one chord consists of C and E, which 
notes are produced by one-sixth and one-seventh of the string. 
Another chord consists of F and A, which are produced by 
one-fourth and one-fifth of the string. Another consists of A, C, and 
E, which notes are produced by one-fifth, one-sixth, and one-seventh 
parts of the string. It is also worthy of observation, that in long 
strings we never hear the original note and its octave at the same 
time, because, though they are the next aliquot parts, yet their 
difference is so great, that the blast which admits of the vibrations of 
one of them will obstruct and prevent the other. It is only in the 
higher divisions of the string that the chords are heard at all, and the 
sharper the note the more frequent are the chords, for the reasons 
assigned above—namely, because the different aliquot parts in such 
cases approach nearer to equality. 

“ Observation 6th.—A£olian tones are often heard which are not 
produced by any exact submultiple of the string ; but such notes are 
very transitory, and immediately vary their pitch, gradually falling 
or rising to the notes next below or above them, which are produced 
by the exact aliquot parts of the whole string. This ariseé from the 
transition of the divisions of the string from one number to another, 
for during this transition the parts of the string whose vibrations pro- 
duce the note are.gradually lengthening or shortening. Thus, sup- 
pose the AZolian tone was produced by one-third of the string AB, and 
that the breeze so varies as to cause this tone to fall into the octave of 
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the original note, the points C and D (fig. 1,) will gradually run to- 
wards n, and by sodoing will produce a note gradually flattening, until 
it terminates in the octave to A B. Discords are also heard from the 
unison strings of this instrument; the cause of this is evident, from 
the manner in which the notes are generated ; for the aliquot parts of 
a string contain in themselves an infinite variety of discords. K1r- 
ousr, in his Phonurgia, page 148, has attempted to account for 
these phecenomena of the olian lyre, by supposing the current of 
air ‘o strike on different portions of the string. But this is absolutely 
over‘urned by experience: for, suppose the AZolian note to be 
one * above the original note of the string that is produced 
by A C, one-third of the whole, A B, (fig. 1,) then, according 
to Kincuer, the remaining part, C B, would be at rest, which 
is false; for an obstacle applied to any other point than C or 
D witl destroy the AXolian tone. Besides, the chords that would arise 
on this theory are not such as really take place in nature ; thus, where 
the chord consists of the notes F and A, (see plate for the lyre) the 
first note, F, is produced according to Kircner, by the blasts 
striking on one-fourth of the string ; now in this case the remaining 
part of the string would be at rest, according to Kirncuer, but con- 
trary to experience; or if it be agitated as one string, it must pro- 
duce the note of three-fourths of the whole string, that is, a fourth 
above the bars note, whereas the note teally produced is the double 
octave to the .hird above the bass note, as may be seen in the table of 
the AZolian tc 1es.” Thus ends Youne’s account of the Aolian lyre. 
But before I dismiss the subject, I would call the attention of the 
curious enquiser to one obvious reflection, on looking over the ‘ table 
of notes.” I allude to the frequent appearance of the chord of the 
dominant seventh. Out of 51 notes enumerated, (and we are to un- 
derstand these are not ail that were observed by the author) 39 are 
constituent parts of the chord, and in one or two instances occur two 
and three notes of it. If one might conjecture that the parts marked 
on the plate with a line and star, (which I haveadded to the original) 
were produced at the time of the passing of the current of air in its 
greatest: force, and which has the effect of crescendo, we have an 
answer to the enquiry “to what is owing the uncommon soothing 
effects of the Aolian harp.” To which we may reply, “ the constant 
occurrence of the chord of the flat 7th, the sweetest chord in music, 
accompanied by the continual alternation of crescendo and diminu- 
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endo.” The 12 remaining notes of discord are so transient and take 
place at such comparatively long intervals, that I should consider 
them as not materially interrupting the harmony arising from the 
chord, which is encreased in richness and variety as the wind passes 
over all the strings. 


Iam, Dear Sir, your’s truly, 
F. W. H. 
London, August the 12th, 1823. 


THE SCHOOL OF NAPLES. 
[ Continued from p. 324.) 


Au the composers of whom we have hitherto spoken did not 
observe the same inviolable respect to the sourdest doctrines of the 
art, as had been entertained by their great models. Music, less 
fixed, less stable in its elements than the other arts, particularly 
when it is inspired by the imagiuation rather than the heart, is 
unfortunately but too versatile, and is considered too much as a 
fashionable art. Far from desiring to confine the flights of genius, 
we know that its stage is immensity ; but it has itself established 
principles, and these are truth, purity, and beauty ; beyond this 
circle we only find aberration and error. 

Great men are in the history of the arts, as interesting, as illustrious 
men in the history of nations. The composer of whom we proceed 
to speak takes rank rather from the number than from the beauty of 
his* compositions. Niccono ZinGare.wi, born in 1752, was 
placed in the conservatory of Loretto at the age of seven; Fenarowt 
was his master, and after having strengthened himself in the study of 
his art by the lessons of the Abbé Speranza, who revealed to him 
all the secrets of theory, he consecrated the first-fruits of his talents 
to his country, and composed Montezuma, in 1781, for the theatre of 
Naples. More learned than agreeable this opera was esteemed by 
Havpn, and his approbation is its best eulogium. In1785 Z1woa- 
RELLI gave Alzinda, at Milan, in which he very much laid aside the 
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maniére recherchée which had been complained’ of in Montezuma, 
and adopted a simpler and purer style, and the piece was conse- 
quently more successful. Venice was afterwards visited by the new 
composer; he also composed for Milan, and the other theatres of 
Italy. In 1789 Zincarewui repaired to Paris, where he became 
acquainted with MarmonTet, the favourite poet of Piccin1, and 
obtained from him the poem of Antigone, which, in consequence of 
the political events in France, sustained but two representations. A 
short time afterwards Z1inGARELLI returned to Italy, where he 
applied himself to the study of plain cliant, and was elected chapel 
master to the cathedral at Milan, after an examination of three days, 
and afterwards to the chapel of the Vatican, at Rome, on the death 
of the celebrated GuGiiewmt, in 1806. From that time he ceased 
to compose for the stage. His best operas are—Ifigenia, Pirro, 
Artaserse, Apelle e Campaspe, Romeo e Giulietta, Ii Conte di Sal- 
dagna, Ines de Castro, Lo Secchia rapita, and Il Ritratto. He also 
composed two oratorios—La Destruzione di Gerusalemme, and Il 
Trionfo di Davide. 

We next proceed to speak of Domentco Crmarosa, one of the 
most brilliant disciples of the Neapolitan school. He was born at 
Naples in 1754. Apriut was his first instructor, but Fenarout, 
the pupil of Durante, afterwards communicated to him the princi- 
ples of that immortal master. On quitting the conservatory of 
Loretto, Cima nosa’s reputation became so extended, that Catherine 
the Second, at whose court Trasetta and Paistextro, the first 
composers of the age, i» ;! been engaged, was desirous of retaining 
Cimarosa in her serv) *- This composer accepted her invitation 
in 1787, and passing 0:. bis journey to Russia, through many of the 
great cities of Italy, he gave several operas, and every where expe- 
rienced the most flattering reception. 

His style, differen’ but not superior to that of PatsteLLo, ap- 
peared new even in lialy ; it exhibited all that was delightful and 
ingenius in modulativn, brilliant in imagination, and agreeable and 
spirited in musical colouring. Cimarosa is in fact full of grace, 
truth, warmth, and fancy. He has attained the beau ideal of the 
comic opera. His airs are always in unison with the words, and the 
ensemble as well as the details of his compositions are embellished 
by the purest, the most enchanting melody. It is impossible to be 
at one and the same time more natural yet more ornamental, more 
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brilliant yet more learned, more simple yet more true. He united 
in a degree till then unknown, that inspiration and perfection which 
are so rarely to be found together. The boldest and most original 
fancy is in this composer joined to the most correct judgment and 
severest taste. 

The opera of Ii Matrimonio segreto is undoubtedly the chef 
d’eeuvre of Crmarosa, and of the Italian theatre. It is ia these 
immortal compositions, containing the finest fancy and the greatest 
perfection in respect to the detail and purity of the design, that this 
master should be judged. The enthusiasm it excited was justified 
and perhaps surpassed by its inimitable merits. The French writers 
have remarked, that it fixed the mobility of the Italians. We may 
add, that it has fixed that of the Neapolitans themselves the most in- 
constant in their love for music. Greedy of new operas, they never- 
theless always enjoy with fresh delight the chef d’ceuvres of one of 
their most illustrious countrymen. 

Cimanosa quitted Russia to return to Italy. He gave at Naples 
Ii Matrimonio segreto, and presided himself at the piano forte during 
the first seven representations, a circumstance never before known. 
The transport it exhibited was a long and delicious delirium, which 
became, in some sort, epidemic, and was communicated even to 
Vienna, where the Emperor, after its first performance, invited the 
singers and musicians to a banquet, and sent them back the same 
evening to the theatre to perform the piece a second time. 

Although the comic was from predilection the style of Cimarosa, 
he has written several grand operas, amongst which, Gi Orazi e 
Curiazi is pre-eminent. The elegance of the style is contrasted with 
its admirable simplicity, its truth with its expression, and its nature 
with its grace. In listening to it, we appear to be in the presence of 
the genius of melody ; and its force and depth are not less apparent 
than its grandeur and beauty. Penelope, L’Olimpiade and Artaserse, 
are the other grand operas of CimaRrosa. 

EL’ Imprudente fortunato, a comic opera, performed at Venice in 
1800, and Artemisa, a grand opera, were the two last works of 
Cimarosa. Only the first act of the latter was finished. Several com- 
posers have attempted to finish it, but without success. The public 
have never suffered the performance to proceed after the middle of 
the second act. Cimarosa died at Venice on the 11th Jan. 1801, 
aged 47 ; in the maturity of age and talent, and when his brilliant 
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and fertile genius promised fresh treasures to the church and theatre. 
Ii Sacrifizio d Abramo is his only oratorio. He composed 28 operas. 

The ardent pursuit after composition caused in some degree the 
neglect of musical treatises and other didactic works upon the art. 
Givuserre Terzi,* published in 1805, a work entitled Nuovo sis- 
tema del suono, with plates. It wasa kind of prospectus to a more 
extended work, which the author proposed to publish upon the art 
of a chapel master. He here examines the opinions of AnistoTLeE, 
Descartes, Newron, and others, upon the origin of sounds, and 
demonstrates much extensive and useful learning. He however has 
not carried the work into execution. 

AnGeELo Tarcat, a voluminous and frequently brilliant com- 
poser, was born at Naples in 1760. He studied thirteen years at the 
Conservatory Della Pietd, under Tarentino and Sawa; for the 
last three years of which term he maintained the rank of chief of the 
scholars. In 1781, while yet in the conservatory, he composed his 
first work, L’ Architetto, a comic opera, which was sung by the 
pupils of the conservatory, and with such success, that it was per- 
formed before Ferdinand 4th, at his country seat at Caserta. In 
1783, still wearing the blue tunic as a scholar of the conservatory, 

“he composed La Cuccia d’ Enrico Quattro for the new theatre, at 
Naples, which, as well as several other operas, was successful. 
From Naples, Tarcu1 went to Rome and afterwards to Milan, 
where he wrote several operas, both serious and comic. From the 
year 1785 to 1796, Tarcut visited Florence, Turin, Cremona, 
Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, London, and Paris, for which 
cities he composed twenty grand and ten or twelve comic operas. 
He has given several operas at Paris since 1776 with success ; he has 
also composed masses and vespers for four, five, and eight voices. 

Francesco Paoto Parenti, born at Naples in 1764; studied 
at the conservatory of La Pieta, under Sava and Tarantino. 
His first operas, three comic. and four serious, were given at Rome, 
and although submitted to the most critical audience of Italy, were 
received with applause. In 1790, he repaired to Paris, where he 
composed several meritorious works for L’Opera comique. | In 
1802 he conducted the theatre of L’Opera Buffa, in quality of 
Maestro di Capella. The productions of this composer for the 
church are in the style of PALEstRINA. 


* Le Dictionnaire Historique des Musiciens calls him Tenza. 
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Gaetano M»>1NEL11, born in the kingdom of Naples in 1770, 
was celebrated at the same time as the preceding composers in the 
school of Naples, and on the different theatres of this capital. His 
studies at the conservatory of La Pieta were rapid and beneficial. 
His compositions were in the comic style, and were favourably re- 
ceived in the different theatres of Italy, and have been printed at 
Milan. They have given their author a place amongst the best 
composers of the second rank of his school. The music of Mari- 
NELLt is much appreciated at Naples. 

Ferptnanpvo Gasst, a Neapolitan, born towards the end of the 
last century, and educated in the conservatory of Paris, has given 
great promise of future excellence. In 1805, he gained the great 
prize for composition at the conservatory. Since this period he has 
been at Rome for the further cultivation of music, where he bas 
composed a Te Deum, a Christe eleison, as a fugue of three subjects 
for six voices, and a grand Italian scena, all of which are spoken of 
by M. Menvut with great praise. 

The next composer to whom we shall direct the attention of our 
readers is Giacomo Tritta, born towards the end of the last 
century. From a pupil he became a master of the conservatory of 
La Pieta. His first dramatic production was La Vergine del sole— 
his second La Molinarella—and he has since given several other 
operas in the different theatres of Naples. This composer appears 
fall of the idea of forming a new school, or rather he seems desirous 
of uniting the soft melody of his country to German harmony, in 
order to render it fitter for the expression of the great passions of the 
tragic opera. Weare far from wishing to oppose the salutary inves- 
tigation of art, but let us examine well the simple but sublime com- 
positions of Leo, Trasetra, Jome ut, Piccin1, Paisiei.o, and 
Cimarosa, and it willbe seen, that it is scarcely possible for genius 
and taste, sensibility.and judgment, to create any thing more noble, 
more true, more touching, or more expressive. Perfection once 
found, to endeavour to go farther is to fall into mannerism. 

Amongst the composers who are now most distinguished in Italy 
we must place the Neapolitan Chevalier Carnarra. 

M. Cararra unites an ardent mind to the most exquisite sensi- 
bility. All his compositions attest these two qualities, without 
which nothing great can be produced inthe arts. The opera entitled 
Jt Vascello deVoceidente, first introduced him as a composer to a 
3n2 
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Neapolitan audience. GaprietLa di Vercer, which succeeded 
it, is undoubtedly one of the best modern compositions ; dramatic 
expression is here carried to its highest point; grace, softness, and 
all the united charms of melody, temper the terrible situations of one 
of the most gloomy subjects ever yet given in any theatre. This 
opera, as well as the former, met with the greatest success. The 
Neapolitans were never weary of hearing it, nor foreigners of 
admiring it. M.Cararra has since composed several operas for 
the theatres of Venice; Milan, and Paris, which have sustained 
his former reputation. 

After having made our readers acquainted with the Neapolitan 
composers who were formed in the school of their country, we shall, 
in order to complete the history, consider those foreigners who owe 
their education, talents, and celebrity, to the same school and its 
masters. 

The first foreign composer whom we shall name is Francesco 
Gasparini. The period of his entrance into the conservatory of 
La Pieta shews him to have been numbere amongst the disciples of 
Leo and Durante. Gasparini, although a foreigner, became a 
director of the establishment. He composed his first opera, Tiberio 
Imperador d’ Oriente, for Venice, in 1702. Between this period and 
1723 he composed twenty-five operas, both serious and comic, for 
Venice, besides others for Rome, Bologna, and other places. His 
ecclesiastical productions were also in high repute. Da. Burney 
terms him ‘the graceful and elegant Gasparini,” and in speaking 
of his twelve cantatas says, “ they are graceful, elegant, natural, and 
often pathetic ; there is a movement in his second cantata which 
would remind all whoare acquainted with Dra. Peruscn’s celebrated 
cantata Alexis ofthe air “‘ Charming sounds.” AvessanpRo Scar- 
LATTI entertained so high an opinion of Gasparins, that he placed 
his son Domenico tostudy under him at Rome. 

Gasparini also published a small but useful tract, entitled 
L’ Armonico prattico del Cembalo, in 1703. 

Domenico TERRADEGLIAS, or TERRADELLAS, was born at 
Barcelona, in 1701; was sent tostudy at Naples, in the conservatory 
di San Onofrio, under Durante. His talents and enthusiasm raised 
him to the rank of one of the best composers of the 17th century. 
His style resembled- that of Maso and Hasse, but more animated. 
In 1739 he composed Asiarto, and part of Romolo, in conjunction 
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with Latiuta, for the Teatro delle Dame, at Rome. In the latter 
end of the year 1746 he went to England, where he composed Mith- 
ridates and Bellerophon. He died at Rome in 1751, in consequence 
of the bad success of ane of his operas. 

Trasertra expressed his contempt of French music by terming a 
scream (which he wished to express in his Sofonisba,) Urlo Francese— 
a French howl. TerrapeGutas, no less severe, said, on hearing 
the cries and howlings which then constituted the essence of the 
French opera, and likewise the plaudits with which they were 
received, “ The French have ears of horn.”” The Ambassador Ca- 
raccioli has since softened the bitterness of thissarcasm, by remarking 
that they had ears of parchment. 

Satvatorse Bearatint, born at Palermo, in 1721, where he 
died in 1794, begun his career in the conservatory of La Pieta, 
under Leo. His first compositions were for the theatre; they 
were characterized by an easy style, good melody, pure and 
brilliant harmony, and true expression. He afterwards composed 
for the church, when his style became lofty and pathetic. His son, 
the Abate Martini, is distinguished as the author of an historical 
and critical dictionary upon musical authors, a work of estimation 
and atility. Da. Burney met the Abate at Venice, in 1770, and 
speaks of him as “one of the best judges of every part of music, 
ancient and modern, that he had met with. He is anable mathema- 
tician, a composer, and performer.” 

The composer whom we shall next present to our readers is Pietro 
Goaievms, the son of Giacomo GuGcLreLat, chapel master to the 
Duke of Medena; was born in 1727, in the Duchy of Massa Carrara ; 
he studied under his father till he was eighteen, when he was sent to 
the conservatory of Loretto, then directed by Durante. Gua- 
LIBLMI did not announce any great disposition for music, but 
Durante obliged him to submit to the dry labours of counter- 
point and composition. He quitted the conservatory at the age of 
twenty-eight, and composed almost immediately for the principal 
theaixes of Italy, both comic and serious operas, in which he was 
equally fortunate. He visited London,* Madrid, and Vienna, and 

* « : . 5 

cory Puun. Oucasmant, of Hagiaa jae Seieid hs Bagiasd. Tie 
master had some Neapolitan fire, and brought over the new and fashiohable 
phrases from Italy, but he wrote too fast, and with little invention or selection 
of passages. Guerreimi never had great success here.” — Burney’s History of 
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returned to Naples at the age of fifty. At this period the faculties of 
his mind had acquired their greatest activity. He found the great 
theatre at Naples occupied by Cimarosa and Pa1s1eLLo, who dis- 
puted the palm. He had some reason to complain of the latter, ‘and 
revenged himself nobly; he opposed a work to each production of 
his adversary, and was constantly the victor. 

In 1793 Pope Pius VI. offered him the place of chapel master 
of Saint Peter’s. This retreat offered Gua tient, then in his 65th 
year, an opportunity of distinguishing himself in ecclesiastical com- 
position. The works of GuaiieLmi are computed at two hundred. 
The most distinguished are Le Due Gemelle, La Serva inamorata, 
LL. Pescatrice, Enea e Lavinia, I due Gemelli, La Pastorella nobile ; 
and amongst his oratorios, Za Morte d’Oloferne and Debora. Simple 
and natural melody, pure, but at the same time rich harmony—an 
original fancy, are the distinguishing features of the style of Gua- 
LIELMI. He died Nov. 19, 1804, leaving two sons. Pretro, the 
eldest, a composer, inheriting but a part of his father’s talents; and 
G1acomo, a singer. 

Anpre Froront, born at Milan in 1730, entered the conservatory 
Della Pietad, and received lessons from Leo. He is particularly 
distinguished as a harmonist, and his compositions for eight voices 
are especial examples of beauty, science, and effect. He was chapel 
master of the cathedrals of Milan and Como. 

Howore Francois Marie LAnGue, born at Manaco, according 
to Grosst, in 1730, and according to Le Dictionnaire Historique, in 
1741, was sent to Naples, at the age of 16, by the then Prince of 
Monaco, to learn composition, and entered the conservatory of La 
Pieta, where he studied under Carraro, the most learned scholar 
of Leo. Lanaue resided there eight years, when he became first 
chapel master of the conservatory, and composed several masses and 
motetts of great merit. In 1768 he removed to Paris, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself at the Concert Spirituel, and the Concert des 
Amateurs, by several lyric scenes and the cantata of Circe, &c. In 
1791 he gave the opera of Corisandre at the Academie Royale de 
Musique. ts success induced him to compose others, which however 
were neyer performed. As a theorist he has published three treatises, 
one on harmony and modulation, another on a base under a melody, 
and a third on fugue; also a new method of figuring chords. At 
the head of the pupils of Lancue stands DaLayrac, who may be 
called the second Gretry of the comic opera. 
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LAaNGLE, a member and librarian of the conservatory, died Sept. 
20, 1807. 

Giacomo Rvust1, born at Rome in 1741, appears to belong to both 
schools, having first studied at the conservatory Della Pieta at 
Naples, and afterwards at Rome under Rinaupo pt Capua. On 
the termination of his studies he gave La Contadina in corte, his first 
opera, at Venice, in 1764. About the year 1767 he became chapel 
master at Barcelona, where he composed several operas: his works 
were much esteemed in Italy. 

Freperic Gresnick, born at Liege in 1753, was sent at an 
early age to Naples, where he studied under Sata. In 1786 he 
went to England, and composed Alceste. Da. Burney says, 
“This opera, to which the public did not seem partial, was repre- 
sented but three timee before it was stopt by the indisposition of 
Mapame Mara.” He composed several works for the theatres of 
Paris—among which La Réve was particularly well received. He 
wrote with particular care La Forét de Brama, an opera in four 
acts, and expected that it would establish his reputation, when, 
after eight months of anxiety and delay, he was informed that his 
music was only received upon correction, which was a mortal blow 
tohim. He died on the 6th October, 1779.—His works are written 
with ease, are pure and correct, and contain agreeably melody, with 
very sweet accompaniment. 

Domenico Detta Marta, born at Marseille in 1764, of an 
Italian family, devoted himself, from his earliest youth, to the study 
of music. At the age of eighteen, he composed a grand opera, 
which was performed at Marseille. He then went io Italy, where 
he remained for ten years, studying under several masters; the last 
was PaisietLo. Imbued with the lessons of this great master, he 
composed six comic operas, three of which were very fortunate. 

Il Maestro di Capella was that he himself most approved. He 
returned to France about 1796, and gave at L’Opera Comique, 
Le Prisonnier, which augmented his reputation. The following is 
the opinion of M. DaLayrac of this composer’s style :— 

“His first attempts in the dramatic career have been marked by 
the most brilliant success. Le Prisonnier, L’Oncle valet, Le Vieux 
Chdteau, L’ Opera Comique, and some other works, given succes- 
sively in less than two years, attest the talent and fertility of the 
author. I shall not undertake to analyse them—suflice it to say, 
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that they contain sweet and easy melody, a pure and elegant style, 
light and brilliant accompaniment, united to a perfect expression of 
the words, the more extraordinary in a disciple of a foreign school. 
Detia Marta has been placed amongst our best composers.” 

“ The enthusiasm which Le Prisonnier excited throughout France 
will long be remembered. Airs, romances, duets, quartetts, all is 
easy, pure, and natural. ‘To mention the pieces most distinguished 
would be to name them all. The melodies, alternately gay, tender 
and artless have been breathed without effort ; they have pleased all 
the world; they have been retained by every sensitive mind, and as 
it were have risen insensibly to the lips. This .young composer 
died almost suddenly in 1800, at the age of 36. He was very skil- 
ful on the piano, and played on the vicloncello with grace and 
facility.” 

Vincenzio Fioccont, born at Rome in 1767, stadied at Naples in 
the conservatary of La Pictd, under Fenanout.—He composed 
sixteen operas in Italy, some of which were successful: he was or- 
ganist of Saint Peter’s, at Rome, and having quitted that city at the 
commencement of the disorders it has been subjected to, he repaired 
to Florence, where he was received by Ferdinand, then Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. M. Fioccat arrived in Paris about 1802, and 
set to music La Valet des deux Maitres, but with little success.— 
Since that period he has devoted himself to teaching and conrposi- 
tion, and has published, conjointly with M. Caoron, Les’ Principes 
d’ Accompagnement. y 

Gasparp Spontini was born at Jesi, a small town in the Roman 
State, in 1788. After having studied the first principles of masic ander 
the celebrated Papre Martin, at Bologna, and under Borront, 
at Rome, he entered at the age of thirteen the conservatory of La 
Pietd, then under the direction of Sana and Trasetta. At the 
end of a year he was appointed master of the conservatory in 1795. 
At the age of seventeen he composed a comic opera, entitled J pun- 
ligt delle doune, the success of which was so great, that all the direc- 
tors of the Italian theatres endeavoured to engage him to write for 
them. ‘The following year he went to Rome, where he composed 
G& Amanti in cimento, and from thence to Venice, where he wrote 
L’Amor segreto. He afterwards returned to Rome, where he set 
Metastasio’s L’ Isola disabitaia, which he sent to Parma, where he 
could net go, as he was demanded at Naples and Pulerme. At 
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Naples he composed L’eroismo ridicolo, and acquired the esteem of 
Cimanosa, whose disciple he became, and with whom he passed 
five years (until his departure for Palermo.) After writing the 
above opera he went to Florence, where his serious opera, J/ Teseo 
riconosciuto, obtained the most brilliant success. On his return to 
Naples he was greatly applauded in La finta filosofa and La fuga 
in maschera. At this epoch the King and Court of Naples being at 
Palermo, the director of the Royal Theatre of Saint Cecilia en- 
gaged him to write two comic operas—ZJ quadri parlanti and II finto 
Pitiore, and Gli Elisi delusi, a serious opera. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where he wrote Ii geloso e P'audace, and to Venice, — 
where he composed Le metamorfosi di Pasquale, and Chi pit guarda, 
me novede. Spontini then went to Paris, where he first made him- 
self known by La finta filosofa—he afterwards gave La pelite 
maison—Milton, La Vestale, in 1807—and Ferdinand Cortez, in 
1809. About the year 1821, Spontini was at Berlin, where he 
distinguished himself by the composition of a grand opera. 

- N. Frormavants, born in Italy about the middle of the 17th 
century, made Naples the first scene of his studies, and formed 
himself upon the best masters of the school. He gave the first spe- 
cimens of his talents at Turin, in 1797, in the operas of J/ Furbo 
contro il Furbo, and Ji Fabro Parigino. In 1887 he went to Paris 
and gave J virtuosi ambulanti, and afterwards returned to Italy. His 
opera of Le cantatrici villane was highly interesting to the Italians ; 
it combined the expression of Prcoin1, the magic of PatsieLLo, 
and the charm of Cimarosa’s melody. His other works do not 
contain the harmony and really classical style of this piece. 

Nicoto Isovarp was born at Malta in 1775, where his family 
held an honorable rank. His father did not intend him for a 
musician, but he.could not resist his natural inclination for the art. 
His leisure moments were devoted to the study of music, and on his 
being placed at Naples, in a banker’s house, he particularly applied 
himself to music, and finished his studies in counterpoint in that city 
under Sana, He also obtained instruction from GuGLiewmi, in 
dramatic composition. He finally totally abandoned commerce, and. 
gave at Florence his first opera, L’aviso ai maritati, the success of 
which confirmed him still further in his resolution, and thencefor- 
ward assumed the name of Nico.o, in. consideration of his father. 
After having composed for the different theatres of Italy and Malta, 
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he established himself at Paris, where amongst seventeen operas, 
both comic and serious, which extended his reputation, he composed 
La Cendrilion, in 1813, the success of which was unrivalled. Nico- 
Lo played on the organ, harmonica, and several other instruments, 
with superior ability. He died in the midst of his career, leaving 
La Lampe merveilleuse, an unfinished opera, which was performed 
after his death, at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Here terminates the history of the composers of the school of 
Naples. The present state of this school is far different from what it 
was formerly. The same causes of fecundity still exist, and its fine 

sky, the purity of its atmosphere, and the taste of its inhabitants for 
" melody, are unchanged. Nature is not inconsistent like man; she 
is modified, but does not alter, whilst human societies, laws, circum- 
cumstances, passions, and yarious other accumulated causes, vaty 
with each century. There are a great many pupils in the only con- 
servatory which exists, but nothing announces as formerly a number 
of brilliant masters, 

So great a dearth succeeding to such riches, to sucha profusion 
of the works of genius, can only be explained by the agitated state 
of the kingdom of Naples for the last thirty years. The arts are the 
children of peace, and although Italy has given birth to her greatest 
artists in the midst of bloody wars, kindled by the love of liberty, 
yet meledy, the most timid or the most idle, appears to enjoy more 
particularly the peaceful pleasures of repose. It is therefore possi- 
ble that when Naples shall enjoy a profound peace, the worship of 
harmony shall he re-established within its walls. 

At Naples, as elsewhere, the new system of uniting Italian melody 
to that of Haypn and Mozart, and other illustrious German com- 
posers, has its partizans as well as its enemies. It cannot be denied 
that there are certain rules and principles which may only be vio- 
lated by the genius of a Mozarr and a Ross1n1, and which, by the 
servile imitations of inferior talent may lead to the absence of taste 
and the decay of the art. The antagonists of the new system fear 
that under the pretext of enriching music, it will be smothered and 
crushed beneath the load of ornament; and it is certainly true, that 
this art may, like painting, have its mannerists: The real end of the 
art must therefore be considered, which. is, that of addressing the 
heart, of painting passion in its various forms and in all its energy. 











































ON THE OPERA IN THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 


Ix Germany, the cities of Munich, Prague, Frankfort, Manheim, 

Vienna, Stutigardt: in Italy—Naples, Rome, Venice, Milan, Florence, 

Bologna, Sienna, Vicenza, Turin, &c. have each of them theatres 

where music is perfectly executed ; every manager engages a com- 

poser for the season. If the novelty be ill received, the old repertory 
is resorted to, and pieces formerly represented are again brought 
forward. A Carnival produces twenty operas; we require twenty 
years to acquire as many; can this be favourable to the progress of 
art and the developement of talent ? a composer will have given ten 
operas in Italy, and in France will be obliged to solicit the favour of 
a first performance. The theatres of Paris, although inferior to those 
of Italy with respect to singing, must be allowed pre-eminence in re- 
lation to instrumental execution. Paris is the musical focus of 
France: the most brilliant stars move in this favoured region ; but 
their rays carry no light to any great distance. We hardly quit the 
gates of the capital when we suddenly fall into profound obscurity ; 
no more music, operas, singers, orchestras ; Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, 
&c. will perhaps protest against this decree, but in music as in poetry, 

Il n’est point de degré du médiocre au pire. 

It is very difficult to make Plutus to agree with Apollo. The first 
thing a manager considers is his interest; he calculates upon his 
receipts, offers 12 or 18,000 francs to the person who is to support 
the first part, and cheats the rest of the company. 

That the inhabitants of the departments should flock to a perform- 
ance where Tama is to appear in the midst of a group of ridiculous 
automatons is perfectly natural. This is better than nothing. But 
the great tragedian crushes all who surround him. His interlocutors 
revenge themselves cruelly, by destroying with their cold emphatic 
diction, every impression he has made upon the spectators. If 
Orestes has moved them, Hermione immediately calms them. Does 
Hamlet affect them? Claudius excites them to laughter. The dis- 
parity is still more striking between the practised singer and the mere 
hack. i 
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Some comedians having performed Zaire at the fair of Saint 
Laurent, Le Theatre Francois, jealous of its rights, sent to the 
mafiager to prohibit him from taking for the future stich a liberty. 
The latter merely replied, “ Gentlemen, it would be unjust to con- 
demn me without having heard my company. The bill announces 
Zaire for this evening; come to the Laan oma and if you recog- 
nize the piece, I consent to play it no more.” 

How many serious and comic operas are so served in the provinces ! 
The companies of the first class do not carry their defects to an ex- 
cess. There are some old pieces which are even performed better 
than at Paris. Without being ever good, the execution is of a decent 
mediocrity. One or two singers support the opera, the rest goes as 
it can, and as well as it is possible for hacks to go. For it is here 
that one meets them by hundreds; the theatres are peopled with 
them ; the managers have a marked predilection for them, and it is 
quite natural; it is not necessary to furnish them with parts ; of what 
use is a book to him who cannot read? Let us pass to the towns of 
the second order, and see if one can be blamed for laughing at the 
most solemn dramas, when performed in so comic a style. 

I have heard the same actor sing the parts of two persons on the 
stage at the same time, Theseus and the High Priest, in Gdipe a 
Colonne. After having fulfilled his part, the King of Athens turns 
round, recites that of the Pontiff, whilst a soldier of the garrison 
dressed in the sacerdotal robe, his forehead bound with the sacred 
band, opens his mouth, rolls his eyes, extends his arms, and throws 
the incense on the fire. . 

I have seen Paul et Virginie performed without separate parts, 
the leader of the band and the base-player reading from the same 
score, and some wind instruments, scattered about the orchestra, ac- 
companying from memory, or following the melody in unison. I 
have seen Le Prince de Catane played in an immense theatre, where 
the pirate Abdallah appears, followed by sixty Turks in black spat- 
terdashes, keeping silence whilst the chief, followed by women dis- 
guised as Albanians, gesticulating at their best with sabres, executing 
in duet a chorus, let us fight, destroy, overturn, with an accompani- 
ment of two violins, horns, trumpets, trombone, cymbals, drums, and 
all the brass battery of the national guard. I have seen three horn 
players reading the first part; while the desk of the second is vacant. 
I have'seen two flutes and two clarionets executing the same solo at 
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the same time. The pride of the minstrel would have been wounded 
if he, for an instant, ceded the place to his rival. What dishonour 
for a man who thinks to give himself importance by saying that he 
always played the first part ! 

T have heard chorusses sung in two parts, in unison, and even by 
a single actor, who in the last finale to Joseph, filled alternately the 
parts of four voices, and thus ascended from the base to the treble. In 
the provinces the chorusses are sung by the actors themselves, and if 
there are choristers, they are not sufficiently numerous to form a mass 
of harmony. As this kind of music is more figurate than airs and 
duets, they are easily confused. Thus, in the chorusses of women, 
if the air is accompanied by thirds the two parts proceed well enough ; 
but if the motion becomes oblique or contrary, confusion immediately 
reigns, and the seconds, after seeking in vain for their note, save 
themselves by hanging upon the first, whom they endeavour to follow 
in unison. 


How is it possible to endure such defects? Why not abandon the 


theatres, which resemble the den of theCyclops rather than the temple. 


of melody? Amateurs adopt this course, but how many others follow 
the beaten track without knowing why! They go to the opera to- 
day because they went yesterday, and to-morrow they will be there 
again. Faithful from habit, they return every evening to find the 
ennui which awaits them. Those who have made a journey to Paris, 
and have heard Martin & Evueviou, consider themselves infallible 
judges, and exclaim, “ Fi donc ! (horreur ! c'est pitoyable, detestable ! 
but, nevertheless, still frequent that which they apparently so much 
disdain. One half of the spectators have lost all knowledge of good 
music in consequence of hearing so much bad ; the other is insensible 
to charms it never knew. The theatres are nevertheless full. One 
must not seek for the reason in the excellence of the pieces or the 
skill of the actors, but in the price of the places. With the amount 
of a ticket to the Feydeau, one may go to the opera for a whole 
month in the country. 

Would it not be better, say the amateurs, to double the price in 
order to pay better actors, and give a better performance? The 
manager assures you in confidence, that the words thirty centimes, 
like the sans dot of Harpagon, removes all difficulties, and are 
magical in their effect; and the most violent stickler is appeased 
when he recallects that for six francs he acquires the power of sitting 
in the best places for a month. 


Dhaene 
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If the Royal Academy or the Feydeau give a meritorious piece,, 
thirty, forty, a hundred repetitions, hardly suffice to satisfy the 
amateurs and the curious. At Paris they goto the theatre to hear 
and see. The most profound silence precedes the first stroke of the 
bow. He who talks too loud, even in the overture, is requested to 
be silent, or rudely pushed to the door. The piece, the music, the 
acting, the singing—every part is a subject of deep interest. The 
space between the acts gives time for a view of the theatre and for 
conversation, which the signal of the leader ends to the great satis- 
faction of all. 

. The provincial theatre exhibits other persons, other manners, — 
The audience is always composed of nearly the same number of in- 
habitants, who are all acquainted. They salute each other and make 
visits to the boxes or the galleries, for every one has his favourite 
place. The greater part of the boxes are hereditary in families, and 
are only distinguished by the names of those who have occupied 
them for half a century. Ask for a lady of the ticket-taker, he tells 
you immediately, and without ever being mistaken, that you will 
find her with her back to the.third pillar, or on the second bench of 
the orchestra on the right. 

The performance begins at an hour when business is over. Never- 
theless as the solicitor has yet something to say to the head of the 
court of the prefecture, the agent to the banker, the captain of a 
ship to his men, the barrister to the client, they reserve it for the 
theatre, where.they will be sure to meet. The evening before, there 
has been a ball, a ship has just arrived from Jamaica, important 
news has appeared in the gazettes, or an adventure of gallantry has 
occurred in the town. What food for conversation! What interest- 
ing details, which all are burning to hear and relate! ‘The groups 
are formed, they turn their backs on the stage, or promenade the 
pit. The buzzing which fills the theatre during which the overture 
is played, may be imagined. The curtain rises and the tumult con- 
tinues; an impatient amateur, who wishes to attend to the piece, ex- 
claims, pair la! paix la! st, st, st, but in vain. The talkers cease 
for a moment to shrug their shoulders, and smile at the bonhommie 
of the villager, of the original, who goes to the play to see and hear, 
but the noise immediately recommences. 

The audience is almost always the same at a provincial theatre, 
except on extiaordinary occasions. The theatres of Paris make 
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gteat receipts by several successive representations of the same opera. 
In the country twenty-four pieces at least are necessary to furnish the 
performances of the month. It is impossible to change so often with- 
out recurring to the worn out pieces ofthe metropolis. The habit of 
singing or of hearing old passages, arrests the progress of art and of 
taste, and it is impossible that a hack, who is in no condition to give 
an elegant or modern expression to the phrases of Monsieny, Dont, 
and the first works of Gretry, should form a good style of singing 
by incessantly repeating the music, which may be good in the main, 
but the details of which are gone by. The extreme variety of the 
performances brings with it another inconvenience. Obliged always 
to play different pieces, the actors are imperfect in their parts, and 
cannot perform them with that ease, that freedom, that a plomb, 
which twenty, thirty, or fifty successive representations do not fail to 
confer. A new piece is played twice, or at most four times, and is 
then ‘aid aside to be again used in its turn. These sudden interrup- 
tions, the annual mutations which separate the tenor from the actress 
with whom he is accustomed to sing, essentially injare the whole. I 
might also name as another obstacle to the developement of operatic 
talent, the conditions by which singers are obliged to fill, according 
to circumstances, the parts of tragedy and comedy, and even to 
figure away at need in the ballets. 

Bad actors are rarely hissed; it is necessary to bear them, and it 
is not. worth the trouble. Without regarding his own reputation, or 
that of his theatre, the manager only thinks of augmenting his profit 
by diminishing the price of places; for this is the great attraction ; 
what would be looked upon at Paris as a real misfortune, is to him 
a piece of good luck. If the musician who plays the double base 
dies, or the first horn or flute player enlist in a regiment, Vivat! 
exclaims our manager, rubbing his hands. He jumps with joy on 
perceiving his savings increased by the salary of three symphonists : 
if it be observed to him that he must have a first horn—the second 
will play ;—a double base—we have a violoncello, he must rasp 
loader ;—and the flute—the clarionet will supply bis place. Then 
you mean to replace——No one! A few less or a few more, the 
public will be content: they do not look so close. 

The penury of musicians is more strongly felt in concerts, where 
the travelling professor is seconded by no talents which can break 
the monotony of the performance. If the concert announces a violin 
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player, the amateurs know before hand that they shall only hear the 
violin, and that the isolated artist must suffice for himself and the 
audience. The concerto, the air with variations, the fantasia, will 
only be separated by fragments of symphony, the pitiful execution 
of which does not allow them to be attended to. 

The extreme indifference of the public with respect to actors 
encourages the most timid ; the greatest characters are not too diffi- 
cult for them; they never doubt their own power, and their audaci- 
ous presumption almost equals their ignorance. A singer succeeds 
without voice or talent; another says with some show of reason, * I 
can do as much,” and a crowd of honest artisans are seduced to 
appear on the boards by brilliant appearances, and by a profit - 
which, nevertheless, hardly exceeds the products of the needle and 
razor. Whilst they believe they are enrolling themselves under the 
banner of pleasure, they are marching straight to the poor-house. For 
one actor who arrives at reputation, how many languish in misery ? 
The manager pays well enough in the good months of the Carnival, 
but the receipts diminish in the spring, and his company 

Aprés avoir chanté 

Tout [hiver, 
Se trouve fort dépourvue 
Quand la chaleur est venue. 

What is to be done when the theatre is deserted, and long play 
bills, pompously grotesque, no longer attract.a soul? How wait for 
the month of November, those rains, those ardently desired frosts, 
that season charming in proportion to its rigor? Will you establish 
your colony in boroughs, villages, and farm-yards, and perform in 
store-houses and batns, upon planks nailed together in haste and 
supported by casks? Or will your industry be sufficient for. your 
support in summer? for the savings of the winter are not to be com-— 
puted upon: it is sufficient to have lived during: this period. of. 
jubilee and prosperity ; and if the pen, the pencil, the bow, or the 
kit, are not a resource, we shall see you, ‘according to the long- 
established custom, on the banks of the river, line in hand, fishing. 
_ for barbel and carp. The needle and the razor, it is true, yield bat 
thirty sous a day, but these thirty would be certain, there would be. 
no dead season :, the work of an artisan may. diminish, but never 
ceases suddenly, With the most promising talents, it is only: by 
study and labour that a name is to be obtained ; and the man.who; 
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thinks teo much of pleasure, will remain in obscurity, soon to de- 
plore the loss of his voice. If mediocrity be your lot, how numerous 
. must be your resources to. compensate for the want of ability. “I 
cannot play the first characters, but those of the confidants are not 
above my powers. I promise you a magnificent shower of fire in 
the third act of Lodoiska—it will be applauded, and we shall come 
off with little expence. Ifa scene wants repair, I can repaint it, 
and’ on an occasion make a tree, a rock, a wave, a clock, or a 
cottage ;eJace a livery, or embroider a tunic.” Such propositions 
are irresistible—the singer is engaged—thanks to his skill in me- 
chanical arts. 

God forbid that I should seek to revive the ancient prejudices 
against actors. Every profession is honourable when it is exercised 
with honour. Letan educated man devote himself to his dramatic 
taste, and desire to profit by -his musical talents and a melodious 
voice, I shall be the first to encourage him. Every thing is to be 
expected from ove instructed in literature and in music, gifted with 
a powerful organ and a fine figare, impelled by natural instinct, and 
burning with an artist's fire, and that love of fame which makes every 
thing possible. Such a man must necessarily arrive at eminence. 

There exists a strong line of demarcation between the singer and 
the mere actor; the latter is limited to the work of the poet, the 
former embellishes the canvas the musician has prepared for him, 
and gives it at each performance with new ornaments; he creates, 
invents, and often shows‘as much genius as the composer. The re- 
putation of the actor is circumscribed to the country he inhabits; he 
cannot shine in the works of Racine and Mottere, if he speaks 
the langnage of Scyizueen or Gotvomi. The musician has the 
whole of Europe for his domain; all musical people understand 
Italian and Latin. At the church, the court, the concert, and the 
theatre, he is alike successful. Covered with honour and wealth, if he 
abandons the palaces of kings to pass the rest of his life in retire- 
ment, he may yet confer upon the amateur the delights of a fine 
voice, and needs no assistance to produce the most enchanting 
effects. Can the names of our finest actors contend with those of 
Farinecut, Marcuest, Faustina, or Catatani? The decla- 
mation of the orator cannot be noted; he only leaves behind him 
newspaper articles, written in his praise or poetical eulogiums. 
Such traces are as feeble as they are fugitive. Since comparison is 
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impossible, the living actor will always have the advantage— 
whilst the impassioned airs, the cantatas, the sublime duets, which 
have been executed by the most celebrated musicians, are every 
where to be seen: these monuments of their glory will prove to the 
most distant ages the compass of their voices, the power of their 
means, the immensity of their talents, and these silent pages will 
reveal to the connoisseur all the wonders of their execution. These 
are the standards of comparison by which the artist will be judged. 
We possess the quoit of Hercules—we must raise and throw it be- 
yond the spot where the demi-god himself hurled it. 

Louis the 14th allowed the nobility to appear upon the stage 
without derogation ;* more than one chevalier or lady have figured 
at the Royal Academy of Music. -MapEmotiseLLe pe CastiLiy 
filled the part of Pomona at the representation of that opera, and 
Le Seiagneur pu Ponceau, the famous D. de Chassé, was the 
glory and delight of that theatre during thirty-six years. Instead 
of seeking to lower the situation of the actor, one should on the con- 
trary divest it of all the prejudices which exist against it. Educated 
persons would then devote themselves to the dramatic art, and that 
ignoble and despicable tribe which now vainly endeavours to rank 
with real artists would be driven from the stage, 

“ Soyez plutot magon, si c’ést votre talent.” 

If I thought that ray remarks could persuade a single person to stop 
in his dramatic projects, I would tell him that I have seen five children 
covered with rags and barefooted, begging alms in the pit, while 
their father has been acting in a velvet coat with gold lace. An actor 
suddenly lost his voice in consequence of long fasting, the agonies 
of which he supported by some glasses of brandy. Another, during 
a severe winter, lay aside with regret the clothes of the wardrobe, to 
dress himself in the cast-off linen pantaloons of a soldier. 

‘* How comes it, father, that we do not dine to-day? Simpleton, 
have you not seen the play bill? Jean de Paris is performed to- 
night, wait another hour or two, and I will slip you a morsel behind 
the scenes.” The miserable wretch calculated upon a few rolls which 
he should find among the pasteboard patés and empty botiles. 

* Que tous gentilshommes, damoiselles, et autres personnes puissent 


chanter auxdits operas, sans que pour cela ils derogent au titre de 


noblesse, ni a leurs privileges, droits et immunités.”—Lettres Patentes 
données le 28 juin 1669, ad Perrin. 
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All this is nothing in comparison with the heart-breaking scenes 
which precede the departure of a provincial company. The baker, 
butcher, tailor, landlord, &c- who have waited until this fatal moment, 
then assert their rights, and seize on the baggage of their insolvent 
debtors. The sceptre of Agamemnon, the.turban of the Pacha, and 
the wand of Armida, are only rescued by the donations of the 
charitable. 

In Rome and Greece the spectacles were under the direction of the 
government; in Italy this custom was long kept up, and we observe 
it in the Royal Academy of Music. What should prevent our large 
towns from adopting it. By choosing as the manager of the lyric 
theatre, a man of acknowledged talent, and above all, a clever mu- 
sician, all the difficulties which oppese the formation of a really good 
company would besurmounted. The manager would receive instruc- 
tions, and the funds would only pass through his hand to be deposited 
in the general coffer, to be expended in the payment of theatrical 
expences. All speculation upon mediocrity would thus be prevented. 

In the arts there must be effects ; models already exist; it is neces- 
sary to surpass them, or at least to sustain the honour of the nation 


by equalling them. If you submit yourselves to a servile troop of 
mercenaries, who will give you the laurels of Parnassus for a crown, 
if you trust;to their care they will build temples and palaces of sand, 
statues will be made of plaster, the museums will be filled with daubs, 
and the theatres peopled with the nightingales of Arcadia. 
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MANCHESTER PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin, ‘ 

s you have given, in your last Review, a report of the State of 
Music and a List of the Performances at many of the cities on the 
continent, I cannot but consider that some notice of the more re- 
spectable established concerts in the provincial towns and cities of 
our own country would be equally interesting, and add to the value 
of your esteemed Miscellany. But what would more particularly 
benefit the science is a report of the origin and progress of such con- 
certs, that from an humble commencement, have been by perseverance 
raised to such a state of comparative respectability as to obtain the 
notice and support of the more judicious and respectable patrons 
and admirers of the art. 

It is well known that “Taz GentLemen’s Concent” of this 
town has long stood pre-eminent, and that it is so extensively sup- 
ported as to enable the directors to give concerts of the very first 
class.—The concert however to which I now beg to direct attention 
is another, denominated “ Taz Mancuesten PuitnarMonic 
Concent.” This establishment had its commencement about the 
year 1798, and was, until within about five yeats of the present 
period, supported exclusively by the performers (chiefly amateurs) 
themselves—whose only privilege, beyond their individual improve- 
ment, was that of introducing a limited number of friends.. By de- 
grees (and by the countenance and gratuitous assistance of the 
majority of the resident professors,) the performances greatly im- 
proved. The interest to gain admission became so ardent as to 
induce the committee to receive a limited number of subscribers.— 
These are now about 180 in number, and the audience generally 
amounts to six hundred. The band consists of from 8 to-10 violins, 
2 violas, 3 violoncellos, 2 double basses, 2 oboes, 2 flutes, 2 clarionets, 
2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, (alto, tenore, and 


basso), and double drums. The vocalists, including the chorus 
singers, amount to 32.* 


* The trebles are “ the famous Lancashire chorus singers,” several of 
whom are regularly engaged at the ‘* Concerts of Ancient Music.” 
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The selections consist of overtares and other instrumental pieces— 
of songs, duetts, glees, &e. but more particularly of the grand 
chorusses of Hanpet, Harpy, Beetuoven, Benet, and the great 
masters. Of the performers individually it would be perhaps im- 
proper to speak, as my object is not to extol mediocre talent; [ 
cannot however omit to mention, that this society includes in its list, 
as one of its most active and efficient members, Ma. Isuznwoon, a 
bass singer of considerable talent, who has been frequently engaged 
as a principal at the festivals, and obtained high notice at the grand 
festival at York. 

The chorusses are generally performed well, and in this depart- 
ment the society ranks high. Indeed it is the chief source of supply 
of chorus singers for most of the grand public performances within 
many miles of Manchester. As a school for this purpose it deserves 
support, and obtains it. But I conceive its utility may be greatly 
extended in bringing inte notice many individuals of talent, both 
vocal and instrumental, and in furnishing good singers for the various 
choirs. In fact the greater part of them are so employed, affording 
proof at how little expence, in the neighbourhood of such an insti- 
tution, a good and efficient choit may be supported. 

Should you admit this report, I trast other and more competent 
persons may be induced to furnish intelligence respecting similar 
societies, of which there are several in this district lately established, 
viz. at Liverpool (two), at Bolton, Rochdale, Preston, Stockport, 
and Macclesfield. But to be useful, these reports should be un- 
ostentatious, and all notice of individuals confined to those of ac- 

knowledged and established merit. 


Below is the selection for two concerts, of the dates as under : 


1822—Dec. 25. PART FIRST. 


Overture, Messiah. 
Recitative and Arr—Comfort ye my people. 
Crorvus—And the glory of the Lord. 
Sonc—There beneath the lowly shed—( Redemption.) 

Cuorvs—Gloria in excelsis Deo.— Haydn. 

Soro—Gratias agimus tibi— Haydn. 
Cuorus—Te laudamus, te benedicimus—— Haydn. 
So1o—Qui tollis peccata mundi.— Haydn. 
Cuorvus—Gloria in excelsis Deo.— Haydn. 
Quartetro—Lo! my aaa 5 eae ar imma Gardiner’s 
udah.) 
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Granv Cuorvs—Christ Jesus.—Bergt.* 
Sone—How cheerful.— Arne. 
100th Psartm—aAll people—(with full accompaniment.) 


PART SECOND. 


Cuaconne—Jomelli. 
Cuorvus—Sing O ye heavens—( Belshazzar).— Handel. 
Sonc—Lord remember David.— Handel. 
Arr and Cuorus—As from the power.— Handel. 

Granp Cuorus—The dead shall live-—Handel. 
Sonc—They that go down to the sea—(Judah).—Gardiner. 
Cuorus—The King shall rejoice—(Coronation Anthem).— Handel. 
Sem1-Cuorus—Exceedingly glad—(ditto).— Handel. 





1823—July 11. PART FIRST. 


Overture—Mozart. 

Air and Cuorus—Tyrants would.— Handel. 
Guire—In the lonely vale-——Calcott. 
Sonc—The daisied mead. 

Concerto Piano Forte. 
Sona—When the sails were unfurl’d.—C. Smith. 
Duetr—Ye banks and braes. 
Guirr—Mynheer Vandernck.— Bishop. 


PART SECOND. 


Overture—Romberg. 

Cuorus—To horse—(from the Cabinet ).—Storace. 
Soxc—Friend of the brave —Calcott. 
Concertantse—Pleyel. 

Giexr—When wearied wretches.— Bishop. 
Sone—’Tis midnight hour.— Blangini. 
Girr—From the fair Lavinian shore.— Dr. Wilson, 1667. 
Sona—The soldier’s dream.— Atéwood. 
Cuorvus—Arise, mount the steep.— Handel. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
P. 1. O. 





Manchester, 5th Nov. 1823. 


* This chorus is the most effective of any that has yet been performed 
in England. Its majesty and sublimity, and the perfect adaptation of the 
words, evince the great master. The score of the oratorio, whence this 
chorus is taken, was brought to this country and adapted to English words 
by an eminent Minister of the United Brethren, through whose favour it 
is the almost exclusive property of the Manchester Philharmonic Society. 












































MISS CAREW. 


Tue man who philosophises upon his pleasures—who, not content 
with effects, seeks for the causes of his gratification, will ponder long 
over the multiform qualities and attainments which are required in 
the public singer, with a feeling somewhat stronger and more varied 
than mere surprize or even admiration. The million hear a Bit- 
LIXGToN, a Mara, or a CaTaALANiI—some perhaps animadvert with 
envy and asperity upon the vast sums paid “for singing a song,” 
but they seldom or never compute the natural endowments the per- 
former must possess, the life of labour to be passed, and the infinite 
difficulties to be overcome, before this lofty eminence is reached.— 
Organic power and intellectual vigour—constitutional strength, and 
patience of labour, are general terms comprehending a vast 
number of minuter particulars, which it would be almost superfluous 
to enumerate, but which are all necessary to constitute greatness— 
and it happens not seldom that the want of an apparently minor 
attribute reduces indefinitely the value of allthe rest. It is this fact 
that accounts for the infinite shades of difference which we perceive 
amongst artists— amongst those who have attained high distinction ; 
and it isreally both curious and extraordinary to examine how much 
is gained or lost by the presence or the absence of circumstances 
that should seem to be very inconsiderable in the general scale. 
Thus a trifling failure in the natural perfection of the voice—an error 
in the artificial formation of its tones, or a slight want of the perse- 
verance necessary to nurture this gift by practice, or of the power 
to sustain the fatigue, will frequently be the bar to eminence where 
all the other faculties would probably conduct the possessor to the 
greatest pitch of exaltation. The more indeed we contemplate the 
inherent properties of fine singing, the less we are surprized at the 
multiplied distinctions in singers—we are even inclined to the belief, 
that of all classes of artists this requires the most numerous quali- 
ties, and perhaps the dramatic singer is of the highest class.— 
We do not however mean to compare any of the powers of a singer 
with the grandeur and dignity attending the inventive powers of the 
poet or the painter (who by the way is a poet or an historian using 
colours instead of words) ; but then the singer, in the executive, in the 
demonstrative parts of his art, is called upon for the exercise of facul- 
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ties ofa most rare and delicate nature which the others do not possess. 
Thetraining of the eye and hand of a painter is somewhat analogous to 
that which is demanded for the voice and the ear of the vocalist; but 
it is so with this allowance—there are thousands of hands and eyes 
that could be polished into the painter’s perfection, while such voices 
and such eors as will make a great singer are found very seldom 
indeed. Nor can we imagine that there is much difference in the 
intellectual powers of the poet, the painter, the actor, and the singer, 
save in the great article of invention, which appertains to the two 
first more especially. But as a compensation the actor and the singer 
must possess a sensibility and a tact which enable them not only to 
apprehend, but to embody aad represent, in the exact forms, or pro- 
bably even in a finer manner than the poet or the composer, (who is 
the poet of Music,) has originally conceived, the passions and de- 
scriptions upon which they are employed. . 
We have been led to these reflections by a consideration of the 
qualities of the fair subject of our present memoir, who possessed 
of talents which having lifted her to a lofty place in the general 
favour, could not have failed of reaching the highest possible distinc- 
tion, but for certain deficiencies, which seem to prove how impor- 
tant are very minute differences, when a given elevation is attained, 
and that such slight differences constitute the superiority, which is so 
rare. Hence, too, we would teach singers to deduce, that no exer- 
tions they can bestow upon the polish of their natural faculties ought 
to be spared, since it may happen, (thongh we beg to be understood 
that such is not the case in our present instance,) that even a slight 
negligence may be the only bar tothe highest attainment and reputation, 
Miss Carew was born in London, of a good family, originally 
Irish. Her grandfather was a captain in the navy, and her father 
enjoys a respectable situation in one of the government offices. She 
gave early intimations of musical ability, and was placed under the 
tuition of Mra, James Weucu. Her musical education was 
directed to the stage, and she appeared at Covent Garden in 1815. 
She attracted a good share of public regard, and appeared subse- 
quently at the Haymarket, the English Opera, and at Drury-lane. 
Miss Carew was also engaged in the Philharmonic, and various 
public and private concerts of London, at Bath, Oxford, York, 
Manchester, Norwich, and other places. She has of late seceded 
from the stage, and is occupied injteaching and singing at concerts. 

















Miss CAREW. ATT 


Miss Carew’s voice is sufficiently powerful to fill a large room, or 
even a theatre, but it is certainly below that standard which dramatic 
command implies. And in such an estimate we must appeal to the 
Italian Opera, rather than to the English stage, as affording the 
most complete models of complete capacity. Bantiand Bittine- 
Ton, Camporese and CaTaLant, possessed that grandeur of tone 
which best exemplifies our notions of the volume requisite to dramatic 
superiority. Much, however, must be allowed to depend upon the 
impassionate manner of execution in which the Italian women vastly 
exceed ourown. If this be doubted we may cite instances of Cam- 
PoreEsE and Miss Steruens, the latter of whom has by far the most 
beautiful and the strongest voice, yet, from the sensibility of Camvo- 
RESE, and from the mere force of her manner, there could not be a 
question as to the superior dramatic power of the Italian. But Miss 
Carew’s voice is deficient (and in that particular comparatively,) in 
volume alone, for it is well toned and well formed. Her ductility is 
truly admirable ; there are no breaks or flaws in the tone, and she 
can draw it out into the smoothest and the softest pianissimo with a 
liquid sweetness that ministers divinely to expression. Her intona- 
tion, too, is generally accurate. 

In point of execution Miss Carew is exceedingly neat, brilliant, 
and easy. She can do all that is necessary to be done with facility, 
though she has none of that wonderment about her singing, which 
disgusts as many general auditors as it pleases. 

But the chief characteristic of this young lady’s performance is, 
that rare combination of excellence—fine taste. Miss Carew has 
a strong sense of propriety, which shews itself in all she sings. This 
is the property of a powerful understanding, and whether she sings 
a bravura or a ballad—Italian or English—a sacred air or an opera 
song, the same knowledge and adaptation of her powers extends 
itself to them all. Her style is masterly, her expression pure though 
sensitive, her ornaments pleasing yet scientific, and her general 
manner nicely suited to the occasion. Such attributes qualify her 
particularly for the task of instruction, and as we consider tuition to 
be mainly indebted for success to the model it supplies for imitation, 
we know of no lady who can be more justly recommended than 
Miss Carew. 

Nor ought we to omit that she is perfectly unaffected in her de- 
portment, which is that of a well-bred woman, neither too confident 
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nor too diffident of her talents and acquirements. There is in short 
a felicitous adjustment of principles and powers and_ their several 
uses, which reigns throughout this young lady’s public and private 
life, and which cannot fail to conciliate, good opinion wherever she 
appears. If any thing more can be said to peculiarize her singing 
it probably is, that her orchestral performance comes the nearest to 
what we should consider the perfection of chamber singing, in an 
amateur, of any professor we remember, for it combines delicacy with 
force, and enough of execution and expression to constitute real ex- 
cellence, to move the affections without ever touching upon the ve- 
hemence of dramatic manner. It is this property which, combined 
with her pure manner, qualifies‘her so admirably for an instructress. 
Miss Carew then takes a place amongst English vocalists which 
is marked by qualifications rather than public rank. Her intellectual 
powers and some of her technical acquirements (brilliancy of execu- 
tion and aptitude of ornament for instance) are somewhat above those 
of Miss Steruens, while her voice is inferior to the richness and 
volume of that justly esteemed singer. But it is not necessary or 
incumbent upon us to place Miss Carew exactly; we have said 
enough for description to those who have not heard her, and those 
who have will form a judgment of their own. We therefore conclude 
our memoir with the hope that the knowledge of her fine talents 
and amiable qualities will be extended by this article, and sure we 
are, that wherever they become known, they will obtain for their 
possessor the respect which awaits on virtue, merit, and industry. 
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Vienwa—May, 1823. 


Ox the 4th M. Scuvrranzicn gave a morning concert, after 
having been travelling for seven years through the North of Germany, 
Prussia, Poland, and Russia. Mr.S. is a violin player, who parti- 
cularly excels in the performance of quartetts. Beetuoven has 
composed several for him, and declared, at the time Mr. S, was 
director of Prince Rasumovsky’s chapel, that no one entered more 
completely into his ideas than SchuPPANZIGH. 

On the 10th, at the theatre of Vienna, Don Juan, in which Mape- 
MOISELLE VoGet made her second appearance as Elvira. This 
experiment was less successful than the former. Her voice is nci- 
ther sonorous nor powerful, and the tolerably fluent staccato, by 
means of which she reaches the high F, does not constitute a singer. 
MapeMOISsELLE SonntTaG was a very pleasing Zerlina. 

On the 12th, for the benefit of Wibiuowerrs HeBeRrtg, a 
romantic ballet was performed, the music by Count Von Gatven- 
perc. Afterwards a short concert, in which a pastoral rondo for 
the piano forte, with accompaniments, composed and performed by 
Mr. Horza.ka, failed. 

On the 15th, at the theatre of Vienna, Emma Teels, a drama in 
three ‘acts, the overture and entre-act b the Caevatier Von 
Lannoy. The musicis censured as not bee original, 

On the 17th, at the Karnthnerthor theatre, La Cenerentola was pro- 
duced, in which Map. Comenui Rois appeared for the first time 
as the Heroine. She is an excellent contralto, and, as well as 
Messrs. Lastacue and Amproct, as Danidini and Magnifico, 
received unmixed applause. Mr. Davin excited less enthusiasm 
than usual in Ramiro, and we must say, without prejudice, that we 
have heard the part from Jacer with greater pleasure. , 

In the Josephstadt theatre, for the benefit of Catuarina Wir. 
pisen, the first dancer, and Gortuies Stiasswy, the ballet master, 
Der Feuerberg, a pantomime, with very pretty music by Guasen, 
was given. . 

On the 18th, (Whitsunday,) in the Karnthnerthor theatre, a concert 
was held for the benefit of the charitable institutions. The pieces 
which gave most pleasure were those sung by the scholars of the 
Musical Institution, and an adagio and rondo from Humme’s piano 
forte concerto, in B flat, played by Jos. Von Szauay, anda fan- 


Sq 
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tasia on the piano forte, by C. M. Von Bocxuer. There was also 
a serenade for the three-octave phys-harmonica, com posed and played 
by Mr. Lickt,with a piano forte accompaniment by Ma. Zacn. 

On the 19th, in the theatre of Vienna, Die Zauberflote, in which 
Mapame Koay, as the Queen of Night, was hissed. On the 22d 
the morning concert of M. C. Kreutzer took place. His own 
compositions, (overture to the Islanders, a piano forte concertino, 
and a fantasia and rondo de chasse for the Pammelodicon, with two 
obligato French horns), as well as his performance, and the masterly 
execution of Mespames Souvutz bans = rice and Mr. Hevur- 
TEUR, met with general approbation. ? 

On the 24th, in the Karnthnerthor theatre, Elisabetta, Reginad’ In- 
ghitterra. The parts were thus cast— Elisabetta, Signora Fopor; 
Leicester, Signor Donzewii; Matilda, Sianorna Cometut Rv- 
pint; Enrico, Sianona Uncer ; Norfolk, Signor Davin; Gug- 
lielmo, Sianor Ravuscuer. The performance of every individual 
was excellent throughout, and excited an enthusiasm which was ex- 
pressed in united bursts of applause. 

In the Karnthnerthor Theatre: Zelmira, for the benefit of Signor 
Amsroet, who had no cause to regret the choice of this piece, from 
which he drew a considerable profit. On the whole, this opera does 
not excite the same enthusiasiasm as last year. 

On the 19th and 26th, at M. Scnupranziau’s second and third 
subscription Y pore concerts, on each morning a quartet of Haypn, 
Mozart, and BeetHoven, were performed, furnishing a rich ban- 
quet for the ear. 


Vienna—June. 


On the 2d, in the Karnthnerthor theatre, Zelmira was played for 
the benefit of Map. Fopor, who in the choice of this opera made a 
. fortunate speculation, and acquired fresh laurels in the part of the 

heroine. Her tasteful and enchanting performance, the inimitable 
facility with which she appeared to play with the most difficult: bra- 
vuras, and the tone which seemed like the whispering breath of 
zephyr—in short it was impossible but that the syren should melt all 
hearts and excite enthusiasm in the most frigid souls. Messrs. 
Donzex.i and Amproat, Antenore and Polidoro, were particularly 
distinguished. M. Davin appeared to desire to maintain a batile 
for life and death; he exerted himself so violently that the hearers 
were uneasy lest he should burst his wind pipe; his father should 
have forewarned him of this accident, but the chickens will cluck 
like the hen. M. Lapiacue undertook the little part of Leucippo, 
and made a wonderful effect with his gigantic bass voice; six such 
four and twenty pounders would thunder down a whole orchestra, 
employed even by Rossint. 

n the 8th, in the theatre of Vienna, Ferdinand Cortes was taken 
for the benefit of M. Forti. Many of the pieces were much ap- 
plauded, and the overture was encored. 

On the 12th, in the morning, the first quartett concert of M. 
ScuuPrPaNnzicuH was held. M.S. playcd the first, and M. Howz, 
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a distinguished dilettanti, the second violin, and Messrs. Wxiss 
and Linxe the tenor and violoncello. It was a high enjoyment, 
the performers seemed animated by one mind, one — 

On the 16th, at the annual festival of the Emperor’s return, M. 
Seyrriep gave his masterly Ze Deum and a mass in C, the sim- 
plicity of which was greatly elevated by the beauty of the perform- 
ance; it produced a powerful effect. The gradual and offertory, for 
four solo voices, is in pure harmony, devout and simple, a true 
prayer, consisting of few notes but of deep sentiment. ; 

n the 28th, in the Karnthnerthor theatre, “‘Abufa. ossia La Famiglia 
Araba,” a melo-drama in two acts, the music by Sig. Maestro 
Cararra. The dramatis persone are—Abufar, chief of the tribe 
of Ishmael, Sigvor Lasuacue; Faran, his son, Signor Davin; 
Odeide, his daughter, Signora Uncer; Salema, the adopted daugh- 
ter of Abufar, Mav. Fopor; Forasomiro, a young Persian, a pri- 
soner of Abufer, Signor Donzetui. The brother falls in love 
with the sister, and in order to throw an obstacle in the way of this 
dreadful passion, the careful father sends his son upon a journey, 
and betroths in the mean time his adopted daughter to his prisoner, 
an attractive young Persian. But the young hero returns, and dis- 
covering the story, becomes so unmanageable that no other means 
are left than chains and dungeons, simply because catene and 
carcere are indispensable in. a serious drama. In the mean time it 
comes out that there is no consanguinity, the ex-bridegroom consents 
to become his furious rival’s peaceable brother-in-law—all parties 
are content, and the whole ends in joy and jubilee. Such is this 
story of little sense; it is as barren, sterile, and monotonous, as the 
Arabian wastes in which the plot is laid. Did the opera displease? 
By no means. Both the singers and the composer were frequently 
called for. Then is the music good? It tastes like over-sweetened 
coffee, which, on account of its excessive sweetness, destroys the fla- 
vour of the coffee. It is like a phantom of Rossini, but wants the 
living colouring. The instrumental parts present much meritorious 
endeavour after correctness, and many pieces in the first act are not 
bad; but the immense length of the whole performance, and the 
eternal dwelling upon worn-out phrases, occasioned an irrepressible 
desire to yawn. 

Miscellany.—A total separation of the two theatres is talked of, 
and the whole opera company is to be added to that of the Karthner- 
thor theatre, at least it has been announced that every Thursday a 
grand German opera and a ballet in one act are to be performed. 
Map. Fopor and Signor Davin will leave us next month. Dem. 
Sonntaa and M. Heitzincer supply their places in the Donna 
del Lago. M. Jernnmann, since his engagement here, has given 
much pleasure. He gave Da. Kuincemann’s Faust gratis, and the 
lovers of art had an opportunity of hearing Seyrrirzp’s excellent 
music once more. There are many new works, published by 
S. A. Sterner and Company, among which are three fugues 
for the piano forte, by Simon Securer, in F, A, C; also Missa 
quatuor vocum, tota in canone, composila ab EnGELBERTO AIGNER, 
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a composer of t tation in ‘counterpoint. There is also 
a proposal for eablishing W. A. Mozarr’s compositions by 
subscription. 

Berrin.—June. 


‘On the first of ‘this month M. Dosier ‘took his farewell in the 
character of Richard Boll, in We1Gu's opera of the Schweizer Fa- 
milie, (Swiss Family.) His performance of several duets with Map. 
Serpver and Man. Baver obtained for him the warmest expres- 
sions of admiration and regard. 

At a concert on ‘the 19th the principal attraction centered in the 
appearance of Map. Nina Cornea, a il of Saviers, and a 
member of the Neapolitan Opera Society. Although the expecta- 
tions of the audience were raised to a considerable height, their airy 
castles were not built to be destroyed. Map. CorneGa excels in 
pure intonation, hasgreat flexibility in execating chromatic divisions, 
around and fall voce di petto, much facility in ornamenting and co- 
louring passages, an even shake, and a portamento. Rope’s 
air with variations for the violin, an air of Pocirra’s, and one from 
La Cenerentola, were the prominent pieces of the concert. 

On the 30th a romantic tragedy in five acts, entitled Innocenszia, 
was brought out. K. Levezou is the composer, and has received 

assistance from chapel-master Krenzin, who teaches singing 
at the theatre. M. Scnuneiper conducted. 

At one of the concerts Junto Gniewer, a boy of 12 years old, 
played an adagio and rondo on the French horn. This youth dis- 
played an astonishing power over the instrument for so young a per- 
former, and promises great future excellence. 


Drespen—April, May, and June. 


At the opera, Rossin1’s Ricciardo e Zoraide has been produced. 
It was cast thus— 4 » M. Gentiti—Ricciardo, M. Boc- 
cacini—Treano, M. Zezi1—Zoraide, Dem. Funxe—Zomira, Dem. 
Cost. Tinatp1. Boccaotnt, who takes the first tenor character, 
is a singer of much talent, but his voice is weak. The opera met 
with, general success. La Cenerentola, and It matrimonio segreto, 
were repeated. Signor Tourny made his debut in the repetition of 
this opera, as Paolino. He possesses an agreeable although weak 
voice, with a good pronunciation, and for so young a performer he 
displayed considerable humour. J fuorusciti, La cantatrice villane, 
Maometto, Le Gazza ladra, and Le nozze di Figaro, were given.— 
Dem. Tisaupt was the Page, and performed the character in a 
graceful and agreeable style. Her sitiging was also good. 

At the German opera Fidelio, an opera of BeetHoven’s, was pro- 
duced for the first time. Dem. Scuaroper played Fidelio—Man. 
Haasse, Mazseline—M.S1enert, Don Piszsaro—M.Kewwsr, Rocco, 
and M. Witsevm, Jachimo. This work abounds in talent and 
character, and the instrumental part is exceedingly rich. It is not 
caleulated to please the million so well as miore superficial operas, 
but it will survive them. The character of Fidelio was exactly 
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adapted to the capacity of Dem. Scuroper, who gave it withiall the 
fire and expression of a fresh and youthful lalbes tok ywith all the 
skill of a finished performer, 

Cordelia, by Wor, the music by C, Kreuzer, a minor-tragic 
opera, came out this season. This piece is full of spiritiand ex 
sion, and has many interesti ies scattered throughout. Den. 
Scnroper performed the Maniac, which is the principal part. 
Prise ag oe Beyden 3 4 Der a ey ey 

pchen, Der Wassertrager, ie Entfuhrung aus dem. Serait, 
te Juan, and Joconde, haye been brought out, M. Fiscuer, 
from. Munich, the bass singer, was Osmin, Michel, Sarastro, and 
Don Juan. His acting is very, excellent, but his voice retains 
only the remains of its former vigour. Dem, Scuroper, was Donna 
Anna, inj Don Juan, and Agathe, in the Preciosa, and displayed great 
flexibility of voice. as. taboens pleased as Donna Elvira. 

M. WaaGnea, from the Breslau. theatre, took. the characters of 
Belmont, Don Octavio, and Joconde. His voice is brassy, and did 
not please. Dem, VentHum, in consequence of the illness of Dem. 
Wivtmans, played the part of Conslanze, in.the vee agree- 
aby She was also the Queen of the Night, in the e. 

here have been no concerts for the last three months. The last 
was on the 18th of April,at which M. Bayepist, a pupilof Weser, 
executed a concerto in C, on the piano forte, with-great. firmness of - 
finger. Map. Haase. sung a disagreeable air, with an mee 
accompaniment, by Morxuaccal. The two overtures, from Faust 
and Coriolan, were played. 


Weiman—Sept. 1822, to. March, 1823. 


During these seven months there has been a. variety both of 
old and new operas performed at the theatre. Das Orakel xu 
Delphos, (the oracle of Delphos) the composition of M. Gorze ; 
“ Das Kinsame Haus,” (the solitary house) by Datiarrac; 
the ‘* Preciosa,” the Freyschutz, Tancredi, Titus, Iphigenia in: 
Tauris, and Der Wassertragen, (the water carrier)” “* Die Sweize 
Familie” (the Swiss Family), “‘ Der Ziraler Wastel,” * Die Saale: 
nize,” “ Rochus P ickel,” ‘* Den Dorf barbier, (the Vil- 
lage Barber), Je je. besser (the louder the better) Fan- 
chon, Das Geheimniss (the Secret), Figaro’s Hochzeit (Figaro’s 
Marriage), Die Burger in Wien (the. citizen in. Vienna), Staberle 
Hochzeit, Die Ahnfrau (the grandmother), Wilhelm Tell, and Die 
Kreuszfahner (the Cruiser), have been brought out and several times 
repeated. DemoiseLLes Lovise Muuusr, (youngest daughter of 
the deceased chapel master, A. E. Mutter) Buumaver, Mess. 
Seiper and De oy ey thy . Dem. ee = 

ormed Agatha in reyschutz, with greater success than co 
= been suspected, from her youth. She displayed much feeling, 
particularly in passages. of ; but her voice is not adapted 
to songs of deep passion.. The other performers were completely . 
magenta. Gortze’s opera was well received ; the. composition disr 
played profound science and great talent; it overflows with harmony, 
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but is, however, deficient in melody. The Freyschutz and Iphigenia 
in Tauris appear to have been the most successful. In performin 
the latter opera Map. Heycenporr and Mess. Stomwer an 
Mottke received extraordinary applause. Figaro afforded uni- 
versal delight. 

M. Eserwern, chamber musician, has given concerts in which 
church music was the’principal feature. The performance consisted 
of vocal pieces, by Danz1, Kunzen, Mozart, Mutuer, Nav- 
MAN, Reicuarp, Scuutz, and Zoumsteec; also a septett and 
chorus by Fescu, a Te Deum by Hasse, Psalms by Hanpet, 
Himmet, and Nauman, a mass of Mozant’s MiLton’s morning 
hymn ‘by Reicuarp, Eserwetin’s oratorio, Der Jungl 
su Nain, from Gravun’s Tod Jesu, Hanvew’s Messiah, an 
Haypn’s Seasons. The whole of the performances were conducted 
on a scale of great excellence and grandeur. At the Imperial Chapel 
three concerts have been held; Mozart’s symphony in C, Beer- 
HOVEN’s in C flat, and an overture Ly HumMet, were played. 
HomMeEL performed a concerto in E sharp, a rondo in B sharp, and 
several fantasias; M. Gorze executed a violin concerto of Poue- 
pro’s;-M. Eserwein some variations for the oboe, by HummMet ; 
and Cuaret Master Scuosarpta flute concerto, by Fursrenav. 
The vocalists were Map. Hevcenporr, Dem. Rotanp, Mess. 
Stromerer, Motte, and Franke. BeretHoven’s oratorio, 
The Mount of Olives, was among the selection. 


Several private concerts have been held at the Emperor’s Palace, 
at which Homme played many concertos. A new cantata of his 


composition, in celebration of the Emperor’s birth-day, obtained 
Frost applause. At a private concert given by the Empress, M. Von 

OINEBURGK played a very difficult quintett, and M. Fiscuer 
and his foster daughter sang. 

At the theatre, among the foreign professors who appeared, were 
M. Baninprt, the oboist, from Copenhagen; M. Suunke, the horn 
player, and his two sons; M. Jacost, the bassoonist, from Coburg ; 
aad ths brothers Hase, from Dresden. M. Dotzavenr and his two 
sons were heard at an amateur concert, and received distinguished 
approbation, M. Dotzaver played a violin concerto of his own 
composition, and his son Bernarp, (13 years of age) variations by 
MoscueE es, on the piano forte; a trio for two violoncellos and a 
piano was afterwards played by this extraordinary family, with-in- 
creased success and with astonishing ability. 

Dem. BLumaver made her appearance at the opera, as Pamina 
in the Zauberflote. For a young artist she has considerable merit. 


Casser—J uy 19, 1823. 

Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte, and Beetnoven’s Fidelio, both of 
which have not acted for a time, have at length 
been re-produced. The former was performed with Herxvot’s 
arrangement, and by subscription ; the house was exceedingly thin. 
Fidelio, an old favourite with: the public, was received with una- 
nimous applause. Dem. Braun, who took the character of 
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Fidelio, Aelighted the audiénce by her spirited representation.—. 
M, Bertuouin (Rekko), al labou under severe indis- 
» Was very effective. La Gaxza Ladra of Rossim, which 

ae in almost sates ere, is here entirely 
In the a new actress appeared in the 

n of Dem. Wicxaaiy, fr y of the Drestlén theatre. This 

y is a si of pi pegth style. She failed from 

the 7 effeste old m the ry: Der Holle Rache) in the latter part 
of theopera. Her comipaiss is considerable, and her lower notes very 
good, but the middle part of her voice wants sweetness. She sung 
in Amenaide, in yt with greater effect. M. Mitver, from 
Amsterdam, also appeared. He was originally a member of our 
in the Véstalin. His 

¢ int a masterly style. Deu. Beauw 


— wéll ds performance of the cha- 
racter was in @ mes utiful and expressive that the 
audience yen vey A hee the termination of the opera. 


Linn? Atwren’s delightfal opera of Sulmona gave M. Mitrext 
an opportunity of ero rp a. his powers in the part of Guido. Per- 
haps it will be thought presuming toattempt to form our judgment 
of a work of such rank on its first appearance, as well as of » 
theatrical effects. 1¢ has passed the of a comniittée of 
fessors with credit, ind we midy théréfore be allowed to say thi fat, 
tliat the style of the nrusi¢ is’ purely dramatic’ av well a¥ original. 
dniey partioulncty he Goutiaon ofthe second, cgually sh af des 
fi a the secon ually so. The 
onebent Abthonet unt s6 ive of the dhatatter aid incidents 
of the = as could be d. Theo opere, by by its loss of Mes- 
ind anée and Fincke, atid M. Steiner, has réceived a 

ble diminution’ of itd attractions. 
erts.—M. Sr ort is coritinu wo hn subscription cohéerts. In 
addition to the attractions méntioned in dtir last Number, were M. 
Brascuen,'a flute player, whose performanee of a difficult concerto 
composed by LinppAtwreR excited a'great sensation ; and a violin 
cohcerto by M. Barwseck, jun. a pupil of M. Wri te. M. 
Benpen, the clationet perforniér, has catricd off the pa His'exe- 
cution’ of a concerto’ written’ by Srowk was’ ra Pay received, 
and in beauty and richnéss of tone, facility, brilliatic f of execu- 
tion and fine taste he rivals the first OF Koon wi Scxu'mipt 
played’ a pot-pourti for thé trumpet by Koca with extraordinary 


talent. Ais 4 violoncello pla ped ty betry yer M. Carrey jun. is'a young artist 


« ise. In the € Fdm ann Bi the bassoon, 
M. Wetre bo dle ee) may wee the two' con ayers. The 


former ‘penne padanel ah mehr a Othe s and rich 
body of tone, while the’ equally great upon the 


violin, A musical society, sittin tte itself Euterpe, yfich has private 
concerts during the —— has: given its annual concert for the 
benefit of the poor. The principal features were a pont from Win- 
TEW’s Tameriane, . Bewvnonp—a cobterto by M. Born, a 

pupil of Srom, who'evihided! dn endlididd in hii! performance that 
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was highly commendable—and a horn duet by Messas. Scnarren- 
Borg and ScHUBANK. , 

The last concert was given by HuMMEL, in which this professor's 
performance on the piano-forte, aswell as his compositions, bore the 
most conspicuous part. The entire selection and the performance 
displayed cultivated taste and polished skill, and was greeted with 
unbounded applause by a distinguished audience. 

With the exception of the addition of Dem. Wittmann, the 
singers were the same as in the first three concerts, 


August. 


Sroue has lately produced a new opera, in three acts, namely 
Sessonda, The story, by Ep. Getre, is taken from Lemisre’s 
Veuve du Malabar, and the author appears to have a perfect know- 
ledge of stage effect. ‘The performance was very successful, and the 
Musicalische Zeitung (Musical Journal) offers, in the name of all 
loyers of music, thanks to Spour for the great treat afforded them. 


Leuseno-—June. 


A theatre which neither possesses a good bass or. tenor singer, 
and ‘which has lost all its chorussers, can perform, no opera 
with any degree of credit. | Such, is the state of the opera at 
Lemberg, which is absolutely far below mediocrity, notwithstanding 
the abilities and exertions of chapel-master Braun, and of its first 
violin Ernesti, aided by the efforts of Map. Sener and Map. La 
Rocae. Map. Becker, of the Prague theatre, has appeared in 
several operas. This lady possesses a beautiful and full-toned 
voice, of considerable compass, from A to F, in altissimo. Her ex- 
ecution is excessively brilliant, and she uses much ornament. Her 
action also is highly expressive, , As Amenaide and Agatha, in 
Tancredi and the Freyschutz, she was eminently successful, 

Our celebrated violin virtuoso, M. Lirinsky, gavé a concert at 
which Map. Becker sung airs from the Sauberflote, Schonen Mul- 
lerin (the Miller’s Wife), and as Rosa, from the Sangerinnen auf 
dem Lande, and increased her former fame., This in 08 has 
since left us, but the recollection of her beautiful voice will long 
remain. ~ 

The Polish Society, under the direction of M. Kaminsx1, has 
produced several operas, but as they are deficient in principal 
singers they can never perform them with eclat. For this reason 
the principal operas—John of Paris, Aline, and The Swiss Family, 
can only excite a feeling of approbation for the exertions of the con- 
ductors to afford the public a variety of entertainment. _ 


. Bremen. 


On the 27th of May. a concert was given here. for the bene- 
fit of Map. ApeLHetp Metaner. The purity of her tone and her. 
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distinct pronunciation, rapidity and smoothness of execution, and the 
compass of her voice, obtained for her universal approbation, 


Bresiav. 

M. Chapei-master Breay has entered into a contract for the thea- 
tre forten years, the contract to begin in 1824. From the judgment, 
cultivated taste, and science of M. Biery, there is every reason to 
expect a mosi successful season. . The opera-hiouse has already un- 
dergone considerable alteration. 


Pracvre. 


Befote the musical season commenced in this city, two benefit 
concerts ‘were given by M. Hurrner, a violoncello player, and M, 


Baver, an oboist, and as tliey were native artists, these concerts’ 


were fully attended. 

At the Annual Concert for the support of the students of Phi- 
losophy, M. Wenty, a young flute player, made his first ap- 
pearance, and bids fair to become an eminent performer. Man. 
Curisren gained considerable applause by her execution of Pixis’ 
variations for the piano forte. 

M. Pout, on his departure from the opera, gave a musical per- 
formance. The scholars of the conservatory of music had two con- 


certs, entirely supported by scholars of only three years standing in. 


the academy. * M. Stawrcx, the violin player, was the only excep- 
tion. They performed Mozart's grand symphony in C, and the 
last fugue was played in such a masterly style as to excite the 
astontsaeent of the audience at the boys’ attainments. A concer- 
tante for two flates by Cramer, and executed by Joseru Spaimer 
and Antony Kugrson, A duet from Parn’s Surgino, by De- 
MOISELLEs AmALI£ Schorr and HawLena, and some variations 
by Rope, ’ for’ tlie ‘violin,’ astonishingly cxecuted by Joun 
Urpanek were the most prominent features of the concert.* 


* This conservatory has produced an immense number of professors 
who enjoy éminence in the various Courts of Europe and in the various 
orchestras. At the operaat Vienna, Berriacn and J. Nowak (bassoon), 
MAirK (oboe), Paun (clarionet), Kerr and Janarxa (horn), Wxip1, 
(violoncello), F. Nowax (double base.) ' 2. 

At the Theatre at Leopoldstadt, Josep ZerenKa (horn.) 

At the Theatre at Pesth, Tanorsxy mer Zwrezex (horn), Weset- 
sk¥ (bassoon).—Also at the Military ls in H ry, F. Zecenxa 
(clarinettist and master of the Chapel to the Hesse Homberg Hussars), 
HocumAnn (trumpet), Kierscu (hantboy), Boum (clarionet.) 

At the Theatre at Gratz, Kattuscn (double base), Erser and Munier 
(flute), Cuwor, Duk, Frinta, and Macnaczex (violin), Koririvs 
(viola), Horner and Kuinpera (horn). - 

At the Musie Society at Iglaw, Lorrermann (teacher of the violin.) 

At the Theatre at Hanover, Stowrczex (violin), Marys (violoncello.) 

At the Landgrave’s | at Donaueschi Kauiwopa, a foreigner, 
(violin), Mancziczex (horn), Kocu (clarionet); at Naples; and 
Geert (violin), at St. Petersburg. 
R 
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Hewett parts. Scnintzn’s Glocke, the music ne A. RomBerc ; 
EH performed with considerable 


Nia oe ingen pice wen went extremely well, and man 

y 
the . The whole 
of concer me exonlingy sli excellently performed w 


tend, and carried on with mugh eclat 
Geonah Deine. It is lemon entirely copens a 


periareemts mend ifthe piece ines not played, itis imunepliataly 


‘ the end of the summer Siavora Donati and Mapaue 
Peroni, the ]talian theatre A 


at Bucharest, visited Amsterdam, 
pyri awh Seer ae derma iter on with 


encouragement. 

ee et ee their usual per- 
ra . Srumser, from the Berlina 
ational ‘Theatre ithe chasacter of Max, His voice is not pow- 
ful, bat pleasing; his intanation pure, and his shake good; and his 
ve was much admired. M. . Hapeexory, the ry the 
heatre, was Casper; Manaus Riravee, 4 y and Mapame 
ie fae Anne. The opera was twenty-five evens 
ve infinite pleasure, wee itself was not 

"Srna, 8 tcar 2 tenor, from verian 


a hi spetrnc. a to this stage. His 

gots at Hs syed at po” Foie be predecessor, 

ce planded. At the. concert of 

‘Merilis be —_ mee approbation, from his perform- 

saeunras i. ane Se * ‘toa 

ILD, opera and chamber singer e esse Darm- 

7 when towards ig the patil << eooe and oe 
with a reception. was ularly t in son 

expression, a coneerts of Eruditio Musica and i 


at the elix 
palids min which Schee cibside tory bennsiealin he was 
much 
me ty chamber and om singer to the Pitts of Hesse 
Conse, svede bi as Sargino, in P. R's opera, at t ani 
of April, and Sevalicttaenkaleresen with ire 

e is mare § ul ia sovgs of expression than in airs of brilliant 
execution. 

un aed epee here in March. The first tenor 
part = nppo a by ee EURIOT, who bas become a favourite 
with the His style is very superior to the French singers in 
general, og shake is very good. Dem. Bentemont is a great 
acquisition the company, who have performed Rossin1’s Barbicre 

ivigtia, and many other good operas. 

The great tera concerts, entitled Felix Meritis and Eruditio 
Musica, commenced in November. Dem. Marianne Kainz, from 
Vienna, made her first appearance as a singer. The theatre at 
Vienna was the scene of ber where she obtained immense ap- 
plause. 1n the north of Germany she has been also very well received. 
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Demorsette Katnz's voice is agreeable but not powerful. She 
possesses great neatness and facility of execution of passages, and her 
shake is pare. The cantabile style is her forte, and she never over- 
loads her songs with ornament. Messteves Cutop1 and Corvunior 
bs engaged and loudly applauded. Mess. Wiip and Stross 
also sung. +3 beng 

The concert Felix Meritis has’ uced Haynn's Creation and 
Seasons, ‘under the direction of M. Fovor. Both pieces were suc- 
cessful, but the former more particularly. The German critic com- 
plains of the performance of the recitatives. They afford, he says, 
a good opportunity for the display of fine declamation, but the 
were sung too superficially, too flatly, too coldly, to be: ive. 4 
new overture, by ALoys Scamipt, gave satisfaction ; but ‘one ‘by 
Fesca was less fortunate. Dem. Ka1nz, in her songs with variations, 
and in several other places, was loudly applauded. M. Hanssens 

tformed a concerto of Laront’s with great skill, and M. Van 

ree, although a young professor, obtained deserved approbation 
in the execution of a concerto of his own composition. Mess. 
Fovor and Wivms. performed; the one a concerto and the other a 
pot tri, for the piano forte, with an accompaniment for the violin, 

y Moscueres and Laronrt, which afforded great pleasure to the 
public. Hanssens played the-violin. M. Von Scumupt was suc- 
cessful in a concerto in.A flat, ‘with variations upon Alexander's 
Feast, by Moscue es, and Dem. Meyer in’ Dussex’s military 
concerto. An amateur acquired much credit in the performance of 
Fiexp’s second concerto in A major. ‘The clarionet players, Mess. 
Kveinge and Curistiant, delighted the audience in KnommeEr’s 
duet in E sharp; and Mess. Danmen’s, a father and son, met with 
equal approbation. M. Lauov also played a difficult flute con- 
certo, and M. Mann, on the bassoon, gratified the audience by the 
beauty of his tone and rapidity of execution; M. Porpevrn, in 
his concerto on the horn, was rapturously applauded, as was the youn 
violoncelio player, M: Jacosson. Dem. Sonn performed wit 
great execution and taste on the harp. The following solo players 
appeared : M. Tauscun, a clarionet player, from the King of Prussia’s 
Chapel; M. Weiss, flute player, from London; M. Wotreram, 
from Vienna; M. Scuort, clarionettist, from Munich. -M. Hum- 
mex and M. Laront have also received approbation. M. Laront 
had become a considerable favourite with the public, but at the ter- 
mination of every concert he usually sung a romance, which unfor- 
tunately destroyed the impression his violin playing had made. 

The new society gave a concert'at the French theatre, for the 
benefit of an invalid professor. ..The concert was well performed. 
The symphony in E sharp, of Andre, was- given with much fire and 
precision. 








June. 


The art has lost a most invaluable professor in the person of M. 
Hanssens, who died here on the 14th of this month, after a severe: 
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iliness.. As a performer on the violin he stood pre-eminent, and as 
a leader he was equally « “At the time of bis death -he was 
director of the summer Harmonic Concerts, of the Catholic Chapel 
called Moses and Aaron, and was leader of the ballet at the Dutch 
opera. Of his compositions, only one has been heard in public—a 
pee with orc accompaniments. He was a pupil of 
1ABENECK. ; 
On the 25th of June the society for the benefit of our arti yea 
concert, the profits of which were to be presented to the a of 
Hanssens. The following pieces were given :—B. Rompere’s 
Funeral Symphony ; Baauna’s Concerto for the Clationet, played 
by M, Cuaistians; Air, sung by M. Caunior; Bocusa’s Fan- 
tasia for the Harp, by Dem. Soun; and B. Romserc’s Variations 
for the Violoncello, by A. Jacossen. In the second part, an 
Overture of Linpprainter’s; Daovet’s Variations on God save the 
King, by A. Daumen, jun. an Air from Rossini, by Map. Bex- 
mont; and a Concertino for the Violin, composed and performed 
by. M. Van Bree. The pieces met with great applause. 
opor led the orchestra. M. Motaneyr was the ae orig 
The Musical Society, which has the motto Het Volmaakt Akkoord, - 
gave, on the 30th, a public proof of the successful progress of their 
scholars. . On the 10th, at. Haarlem, was beld the five hundredth 
anniversary in honour of the inventor of printing—Laurens Zan- 
zoon Koster. In the Great..Church was an orchestra of one 
hundred and fifty performers, composed chiefly of the artists and 
Dillettanti at Amsterdam. .M. Scuumanw presided at the organ. 
The number of vocalists (only five) was much too small; however, 
they did more than was expected.. Among the solo singers was a 
tenor, an amateur, who distinguished himself. Professor Van per 
Pam made a speech in praise of Kostgr, which was divided into 
two parts; ‘between them the concluding part of Haypn’s Creation 
was played on the organ. The effect of the music in the church 
was wonderful. The performance was very successful, and worthy 
of the object of the festival. 


Rorrerpau— February 12h, 1823. 


Although this city is able to make but few pretensions in the 
higher walks of music, it yet possesses so much that is really re- 
spectable that we shall give a brief review of the different establish- 
ments of the art, as well as the reason why the citizens fail to attain 
a greater elevation in the pursuit of this science. 

he music of the church, both among the Protestants and 
Catholics, does not receive sufficient attention to render it even 
respectable. The city does not possess one single organist, with 
the exception of Ma. J. Rosserts, who can said to rise to 
any eminence. If to a better judgment in the selection of the 
organists were added as a commencement a small chorus in four 
parts, a wish for improvement would be awakened which might 
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ultimately tend to the advancenient of the art aid of the singer, 
and act as an encouragement to futate In the 
Protestant churelies the si is i . 
meng i io wiggardly feeling 
not rom any y 
r porn,| who would be always ready to supply 
ere 

‘only opera this ¢ity has enjo 
company from the » for a short p 
They were liberally sa y but have 
ances. It is however determined to permanen 

ny during the present yéar. At the Duteh theatre theré is 
but little vocal music, and the symphonies aad overtures performed 
between the acts are wretched attempts. | 

i and most: table featare in or musical 
world ate the concerts. Of these, those givew on the Saturday 
evening, under the direction of distinguished personages; and 
attended by select audiences are by far the most éminent. But 
these musicat parties exchide the red! lovet of music, who is 
not — with ape ma ese Bi» yer is Mes 
up amateurs professors (t iter aré very poc 
paid) ;—it is strong rather than finished, but upon the whole 
wares The audience partake in some degree of the nature 
of the English—for no sooner do the symphonies Pad = | Tr rT con- 
ia n 
to talk with the greatest indifference. To solos and to mart re 
they are all attention. The concerts of the professors, which also’ 
take place during the winter, are distinguished for the selection of 
the pieces no less than for the style in which both the vocal and in- 
strumental music is performed. 

In instrumentalists and in the study of the instrumental nrusic the 
— and amatears of this city are considerably improved. M.A. 

NN is at the head of our orchestra, and as a violin performer and 
a lover of the art he is considered as entitled to the first rank. 
Messrs. B. Tours and C. Musvenre tor follow close in his steps, 
and have distinguished themselves, the former as a violinist, and the 
latter on the harpsichord as well.as' an author. M. MuuLenreLpt 
published an account of his travels. Messas. S. Gana, E. Dart- 
MER, Bormt, and HutscdEenrvyer, jun. have'severally displayed 
me ability on the violoncello, flute, bassoon, and French horn. 

he ripieno — the orchestra are very respectably supported. 

A school for the study of music has been established here during 
the last two years, but bas at present produced no extraordinary per- 
formers. It would be conferring considerable benefit upon the mu- 
sical taste’ of this city if a school for the study of singing were pro- 
moted. Since Pucrrra has left ne good private instructor in singing 
has visited us. But as Maname Bortve, wio has a'pure and beau- 
tifal voice, a good know of her science, a right method of 
forming her tone, and a style, intends to teach, we may hope 
for better vocalists. 


certed instrumental pieces commence, thaw they 
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Srrassura Trearere, from 1822 to 1823. 


The direction of the French Theatre for this second year has been 
entrasted to Messrs. LaronGus and Paisac. The following is 
the list of the Dramatis Persone :— 

Dem. Josernine Conte is prima donna; she has an agreeable 
voice, flexible, and high—and but for some defect in her 
musical education, would have been one of the first French dramatic 
singers. 

Dex Rosarie Bouncer, employs few or no ornaments, bat dis- 
plays musical science. She rms with skill and expression. 

Deu. Larrrte is second singet-—Dem. Bicet takes the third 
| reat Mespames Mezeray ard Livrow the alto. M. 

ESPLON is first tenor—Messrs. Evcens and ConourG second 
tenors:——these three gentlemen are third-rate performers. M. 
Varin, baritone, deserves distinguished notice—together with M. 
Mezeray, the base singer: they possess much musical science. 
Mr. Cuartes, second base, has a voice of very little power or 
depth. The buffo, Mz. Bernarot, is hardly to be called a singer. 

he Directors have, with great perseverance, produced the fol- 
lowing operas:——Das Zauberglockchen, by Herouv—Ii Barbiecre 
di Sivigha, by Rosstn1, which was studied with great care—Mo- 
zart’s Nozze di Figaro—Das Gitler des Parks, in one act, by 
Panseron—Rossini’s Gazza Ladra, which made less impression 
than the Barbiere di Siviglia and Spontin1’s Ferdinand Cortez. 

The Society, whose performances began on the 5th of May 
1822, and concluded 11th April, 1823, have sustained a great loss in 
the death of their director, Ma. Larorcue. 

The German Opera and Dramatic Society, under the direction of 
Me. Wita. Becut, eo only from the 7th of September to 
the 30th of October. None of the performers are worthy particular 
notice. 


Koniessura—from September, 1822, to July, 1823. 

On the 14th of September our opera opened with the Freyschulz, 
which was performed to a full house. Dem. Minna Scnarren, 
from Berlin, a pupil of Dem. Ava. Scnmauz, was engaged as the 
first singer, made her debut as Agutha. This lady is fortunate 
in the possession of a good theatrical figure, a polished pronuncia- 
tion, a sonorous voice, and asan additional recommendation is ofa 
school. Her intonation is not sufficiently steady for a theatre, which 
can be freely excused in her, since this fanlt was fully cancelled by 
her assiduity and attention to the time. 

Dem. Scuarrer’s voice has not yet gained sufficient force upon 
the whole to render it excellent. However in Agatha she was much 
applauded. As the Queen of Night Dem. 8. developed great com- 
pass i voice (from lower A to within three — of F in altissimo) ; 
the notes are strong—the high, light; and in staccato passages 
she has sweetness. . As the Prigecof Navarre, Donna Anna, 
and as in the Entfukrung, she was heard with much plea- 
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sure, and her short stay was greatly regretted. She is engaged 
at Brunswick. 

M. & Map. Scuwanz, from the Dantzic theatre, have our opera, 
and to the comedy are a great acquisition. M. Scuwanrz is the son 
of our old yet not forgotten director and actor, Sonwarz, at Ham- 
burg. Although his voice, which is a tenor, has become feeble, so 
excellent was his performance in John of Paris, Pedrill in the 
Entfuhrung, and in other good characters, that he nevertheless is 
allowed to be the first German tenor singer. 

Map. Scuwanrz isa beautiful young woman; she also possesses 
great versatility of power on the stage. The lower tones of her voice 
are sonorous, and the higher equally excellent. As Olivier, Aschen- 
brodel, Blonde, she obstained applause. M. and Mapame Gutu- 
MANN, (whose maiden name was Marconi, and who afterwards 
married M. Goecke,) from the Theatre at Lubeck, made their first 
sla ag here—the former as Osmin, in the Entfuhrung, and the 
lady in Emeline, and afterwards as Cesto. Although past her youth, 
Map. GuTHMANN possesses a good voice, and her upper notes are 
excessively clear, but, upon the whole, her singing is not held in 
very high estimation, M. H. Brum, from the Royal Berlin National 
Theatre, performed Don Juan, Sarastro, Arur, and Caspar, in the 
Freyschutz, in a style that did him great credit, particularly the 
latter character, in which he surpassed M. La Rocue, who, in 
company with M. Hummet, is gone to Weimar. The Bartolo of M. 
Bvum,in Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, was ane a In person M. B. is 
extraordinarily gifted, and his singing is not lesseminent. His range 
of characters are among the light parts of tragedy. Map Manier, 
from Berlin, as Elvira and Susannah, did not give pleasure. 

Among the new musical compositions is Die Waise aus Genf, a 
melo drama from the French, by Castguui. The piece is princi- 

lly indebted to its theatrical effects for its success. Tlie music is 
c a young master, named Worst, who is a man of some consider- 
able promise. The melo drame was performed several times. M. 
Huray, director of the. music, revived for his benefit Guetry’s 
Beyden Geizigen, which has been so long buried in oblivion. The 
revival was not satisfactory. 

The Benefit Concerts of the Artists were in general well supported, 
but ne new pieces of any note were brought out. Theseason on the 
whole has been very good, and much music of the finest kind has 
been produced. 

It is to be lamented that a permanent theatre is not established in 
this city, since its superiority cannot possibly be contested. 


Pererspure. 


The professors who have taken a rey ma part in the princi- 


| performances during the winter are, Map. Benper and Dem. 
aLLocca, M. Benner, upon the clasionet; M. Czenwennka, as 
oboe player; and Messrs. Boum and Maurer, on the violin; 
StrerpeLt and Maver, the celebrated composers, were the per- 
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formers.on the piano forte. Among the amateur performers on the 
same instrument were Mesps. Uwanorr and Peaorrsxy, and 
M. Lavorr on the violin. Hummer has paid a visit to this capital, 
and was well received. He was heard at several private parties previous 
to his appearance in public. His wonderful skill and extraordi- 
ee of his fantasias have obtained him here the title 
of hmten Improvisatore (celebrated Improvisatore.) His con- 
certo in B minor, the Sentinelle, and a fantasia, were played hy this 
composer at his first public concert. At his second concert he 
executed a concerto, his own composition, in A flat, a fantasia, and 
his air, Mathilde Von Guise. The fantasia gave room for a consi- 
derable display of execution, but the air was pedantic and stiff.— 
A beautiful septett, performed at the third concert, received una- 
nimous applause. The concerts were well attended. 

Map. Symanorrska, a harpsichord performer, from Warsaw, 
visited Petersburg at the same time as HumMex. She also played a 
great deal in private before her public appearance, and pleased con- 
siderably, but her concerts were not successful. M. Bazerman, the 
clarionet player, gave some concerts, but had a limited audience, 
and M. Bovcuer, the violinist, who has arrived at this capital, had 
the honour of performing before the Empress’ mother. 

Beetuoven's music has had to combat with much prejudice, 
both here and at Moscow, which has at length been overcome by 
M. Boum, and some other professors of distinction, who a short time 
since performed the quartetts of this master. Beetrnoven has 
undertaken to write three new quartets expressly for Prince Nicolaus 
Gallitzin. 

Concerts have been given here by Messiturs Meinnanp, 
(violoncellist), Bagamann, (clarionettist), by Demotseive 
Dautocca, the first singer, and by many other professors. The 
number of distinguished artists is as great here as at Moscow. Among 
the first violin players are Mess. Boum and L. Maurer, (who 
has since e to Bence). The performers on the violoncello 
are Mess. Pautson, Meinnarnp, Marcon, and Scumatz. The 
brothers Benner on the clarionet, and Czerwenka on the oboe, 
with Feaianpt on the English horn, and the Guaets on the French 
horn, are the most eminent on these instraments. The professors 
who most excel as harpsichord players, are Zeuner, Meyer, 
and Argwotp. M. Scavutz is the first harp player, and M. 
Giunrant, the son of the celebrated composer at Vienna, excels on 
the guitar. M. Nroovavs Grutani is an eminent teacher of sing- 
ing. As chapel masters, Mess. SewLotsxy and Guscnkor, the 
former of whom was introduced 16 years ago by M. Maurer, are 
the most distinguished. 

The state of the church music at present is, that the chorus of 
court si is the most excellent in the world, as they are chosen 
from the best voices in the empire. The sopranos are indeed not to 
be surpassed ; their singing has excited the wonder of foreign artists. 
The vocal part is under the direction of M. Bortwansky, who has 
composed and arranged the choruses. M. Kostowsxy has also 
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contributed many compositions. Theeffect which the union of so 
many voices produces is indescribable and truly enchanting. 

At Moscow the Journal of Music which, in its outset, received 
much encouragement, is become fashionable ; for in Russia music is 
entirely undcr the management of this changeable goddess. The 
concerts of the professors, when in the fashion, are visited—at other 
times the music of a particular composer (as Fizeup, Humme, Ros- 
sint, Mozart, BeetHoven, and other writers of less note) are in 


vogue, and that teacher of music is eagerly sought after who is patro- 
nised by the fashionable world. . 


Ries. 


The theatre has given several of Weser's compositions, but the 
Freyschuts has made the most impression. M. Funx and Map. 
Dotue performed Gaspar and Agathe. Dem. Hontran sung the 
beautiful air in E flat, and was accompanied by M. Dannemarg, 
who although 70 years old still retains all the firmness, elegance, and 
tenderness of youth. The Siloena of Weser was also played. 
Messrs. Pant and Jacosi gave concertos on the oboe and violon- 
cello with effect, and in a masterly style. Wour’s Preciosa, with 
Weser’s music, has been brought out, and in this and the last opera 
Map. Feppersen was exceedingly brilliant. Rossin1’s Bar- 
biere di Siviglia and his Tancredi have made but little impression. 
The last theatrical novelty was Herotp’s Zauberglockchen, but it 
excited little interest. M. and Map Gosster have appeared, the 
former as Figaro and Durlinsky, and the latter as iska and 
Myrrha. The masterly style of M. He1nz1cu Guaet on the French 
horn, and M. Baermann and Messrs. Benper on the clarionett, 
has excited the warmest admiration, but the benefit of the two Ben- 
pers was thinly attended. 

On Good Friday some church music was performed for the benefit 
of the widows of musicians. Map. Gossuer and M. Funk gave 
their gratuitous assistance. Graun’s Tod Jesu, the Gethsimane, 
com Prophetem were the compositions. 

At a concert of sacred music by a society of dilletanti, a mass of 
Hummev’s, the Vater Unser of Tests, anoffertorium by Seyrriep, 
and the song of Gabriel in B from the Creation, were among the se- 
lections. 

At the amateur concert of M. Preiss, the instrumental pieces were 
by far the most numerous. Among them was a new symphony in 

flat, by Seonr, one of B. Rompera’s, and one of Fesca’s. 

The vocal society, under the conduct of M. Hartman, have 

rformed the works of HanpexL, Haypn, Hummer, Mozart, 

IcHAEL, Haypn’s Te Deum, and Spour’s vocal mass for a 
whole choir. A second society for music of a lighter cast has been 
established. ' 

During the winter quartett parties constantly met. They con- 
sisted principally of the first professors. Reinick, A. Roupere, 
Oxsiow, BeetHoven, and Hummer. A society of gentlemen has 
been founded who practice only, Russian horn music. 
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At Wolnar, a small town in this province, the Hallelojah ehorus 
of Hanpet was performed, with organ accompaniment, on the pro- 
claiming of freedom. —- 


Rerai—December, 1822. 


We have had the pleasure of seeing the celebrated singer, Map 
Mana, return to Reval. Her earlier and present efforts are high! 
important to our state.. MapDEMOISELLE von KauLsBars, a pupil 
of Mana‘s, performed at the last concert for the poor, and sur- 
_ the expectation of all present. Her instructress, Map. 

AR4, who accompanied her on the piano forte, was received with 
loud and unceasing applause. 

The taste for church music is much excited here, as well as in 
many of the German states. During the two last years a singing 
company has been established, which consists of sixty-five per- 
formers. During eight months of the year they practice the masses 
and oratorios of the most celebrated church composers, and the rest 
of the year perform pieces from the favourite operas. The lovers of 
music were much gratified by the second festival of this society, 
held in March. 

During the late winter six concerts have been given, at which 
Mapemoisetre Gaser distinguished herself by her performance 
on the piano. 


Napxes. 





Mapame Fopor has been delighting and astonishing the Nea- 
politans. The journal of that city calls her “un prodigio dell arte.” 
On the eleventh of December, the opera of Ines di Almeida, by 
Pavesi, was performed, and was very successful. The style of this 
piece brought to our recollection that of the Old Neapolitan school. 
Sia. Guiseree Rastrevut, from Ancona, performed a concerto 
on the violin in the Teatro di Fiorentini. Although his predecessor, 
the celebrated Nicoxrar Pacawnint, is still fresh in our remem- 
brance, this professor’s skill excited considerable approbation. 
RastRewui’s performance was remarkable for imitations of various 
instruments, and he was not successful in those of the flute and harp. 
In his imitations of the human voice he displayed great ability, and 
also in chromatic divisions of rapidity. 
A new opera, called Gi Sciti, ee failed entirely 
at the TeatroS. Carlo. Anotheris t to be produced from the pen 
. of M. Dionisio Gacuiarpi—the title is “ Lacasa da vendere,” 
and Teresa Meas, the new prima donna, was to make her debut 
in it. 
Venice. 


On the twentieth of December, Rossini gave a concert, at which 
the Emperor of Austria was present. He sung several pieces, 
among them some from J/ Bardiere di Siviglia, accompanying him- 
self on the piano forte with much applause. Map. Cousran, his 
wife, was engaged, togetber with himself, at the Teatro alla Fenice, 
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during the Carnival. She was very unsuccessful in Maometio, an 

old opera improved by Rossint. A new one he was to 

write was also condemned. Mr. Sincrairn was engaged, and a 

—— Rosa Martan1, who can scarcely be said to have suc- 
ed. , 

At the Teatro 8. Lucca the principal characters are sustained by 
Lvuie1a Vausovani SpapA as prima donna—Cuiaretra Leon as 
bass—and Geo. Battrsta Verert as tenor. Rossin1’s Aureliano 
in Palmira gave great delight, but his Mose in Egitto was unfavour- 
ably received, prin _— from the incapacity of the singers. Pa- 

’ ide ed ingio was succeeded by Fiutirpro Gra- 
zioL1’s Peregrino Bianco. GeEneratsi’s Calzohara outlived only 
one evening, but his operetta Le lagrime d’'una vedova gave universal 
pleasure. 

Sicnora Luicia Boccanapati, Sicwors Lure CamPite vit, 
Goiserrs Tavani, and Giovanni Insom, are engaged at the 
Teatro S. Benedetto. La Gaszza Ladra, La Conevtateta, L’inganno 
felice were presented. The first was very unfortunate, as the singers 
murdered their characters. A buffa, named Rosa, and a mezzo 
soprano made their first appearance in Edoardo and Christina—they 
sung again in Ji Barbiere di Siviglia, and in Mathilde Shabran. On 
the night of their debut they were successful, but failed entirely in 
the two latter pieces. 


Rome. 


nee new opera, which was brought out here, has not suc- 
ceeded. 

Coccta’s Clotilde has been played at the Teatro Valle. The first 
characters were supported by Ester Mompetut, Savino Mo- 
NELLI, Awronto TamBueini, and Nicoza Tacct. The opera 


was well — throughout, and received great encouragement. 


Signor Giovawnt Pacixi has been appointed Acting Chapel 
Master to the Grand Duke of Lucca. Vicanown1 died at Ber, 
of an apoplexy. A work entitled Scuola di c ossia 
musicale, by 1¢nork Tritto, has appeared, Signor Octavia, 
who published it, gave, by subscription, a collection of portraits of 
the living Italian composers and singers. The engravings combine 
great elegance and simplicity, and the likenesses are very striking. 


Papua. 
Ceestin1 Mast, as prima denna, StepxHano Lengerrnt, as 
tenor, and Lorero Oxutvrerr as bass, are camngee. They have 
rformed in Paisteu.o’s Molinara and in Pavesi’s Mare 
ntono. 
At the society Em1t1a Rontyt1 is the prima donna; musico, 
Canouima; tenor Crivetir, Pacrnt’s Vallace has been played. 


Tvarn. 


The performers at the Teatre Sutero are prima donna Carotinwa 
Conti, (a contralto); tenor, Luiet Ravacura ; basso cantante, 
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Vicenzo Gaui, brother to the composer at Milan; basso 
lante, Giovanni Corpin1; and basso comico, Domenico Re- 
MOLINO. Jl Turcoin Italia was performed. Anmetre:Carpani, 
from the Milanese Conservatory, made her first appearance in 
“ L’occasione fa il ladro.” 

The Teatro Argennes has produced diingemne ice, Ii matrimonio 
segreto, and L,Jtaliana in Algicri, The performers were prima donna, 
Santint Fertotti1; Francesco Resmarini, tenor; ANTONIO 
ParvamaGnti, and Rarraeve Binerro, as bases. 

Among the first literary productions may be ranked Asto.t's 
exercises for the double bass, which is considered the first publication 
of the kind in Italian. The title is Elementi per il Contra Basso, 
con uaa nuova maniera di digitare, Milano Presso, Geo. Ricordi, 
1823. Twenty-eight shillings in qu fol. 


30th August. 

Mr. Potvepro is appointed Chapel Master to the Royal Chapel. 
The orchestra at this season possesses many excellent artists— 
amongst whom are Grorcio AnG.ois and his son (double base 
players); Paoto Canavasso (violoncellist); Vatentino Mo- 
Lino (tenor player); Guiseppe Gaesuarni (violinist); Gut- 
sEPPE GiorGis (second violin, called from his small figure Gor- 
Gino); Lzeopoxipo Seccui (bassoon); Grouanni BeLLoui (hora 
player, son of the celebrated Betuout, at Milan); Meruarri 


(clarionet); Satino (oboe); besides many other distinguished 
artists. Mar. Kuster, a German, who has published many cele- 
brated compositions, is appointed Royal Chapel Master. 

Ma. Moscue es gave a concert at Spa, on the 25th of August. 
On the 30th he gave a second at Aachen, at which he played an 


extempore fantasia, that drew from the audience the most distin- 
guished applause. 


Miran—January, 1823. 

The violin and violoncello performers, Antuony and Maxtmi- 
L1an Bourer, have astonished and delighted the Milanese, at two 
concerts given by them. Like their cotemporaries, Sronr and 
B. Rompere, these artists have by their industry and abilities 
established their fame, and have here every honourable distinc- 
tion. Antony Bourer is distinguished for the delicacy, 
taste, and feeling of his performance. His brother is not less 
celebrated for the wonderful facility of his execution, than for 
the beauty and richness of his tone. {n their duets so great is the 
similitude between their tone, that the auditor could scarcely de- 
termine which was the performer on the violin. The amateurs were 
so delighted that they requested a second concert, at which these 
professors added to their already high reputation. The concert was 
in both cases very ony . Twoconcerts have been given 
by Louis Drovert,a player, from Paris, and with success. 

ap. Marianne Sassi sung “ Dove sono,” from Mozart's 
and two airs by Meyza, but completely failed. Rosstn1's overture 
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to La Gasza Ladra—Astowt1’s beautiful Pastoral symphony, and 
Mozart's Zauberflote were performed, and the latter was rapter- 
ously encored. : 

The Mose in Egitto of Rosstnt has been performed at the opera 
during the autumn of 1822, The principal characters were played 
by the prima donna, Sicvorna Erminia Fenzia, Sta@nora 
Guipetta Saxo, and the bass by Luiat MaaGiororri. A 
new tragic. opera, “ Amietio,” by Mercanpanrts, brought out at 
the Theatre of La Scala in the latter part of December, was hissed. 
Froravawnti’s Cantatrice villane was performed in the place. “ Cosi 
fan tutte,” owing to the refusal of Map. Satto to perform her 
character, because she considered it to be degrading, received 
very slight approbation. Mercanpante’s “ Amietto,” although 
condemned, contains some very beautiful pieces. In the stretta of 
the first finale in C minor, there is a free fugue, which does him 
infinite credit. The principal singers were Signoras Teresa 
Bewtoc, Isapetua Fasrica; Signor Savino Monetut, tenor; 
and Luigi Lasiacue. Another new opera was expected from the 

of Mercapante, and one from Pactrnt, entitled “Za Ves- 
tale” for the Carnival. 

The theatre of La Scala has performed five of Rosstn1’s operas. 
Gattt, the bass, and Nicoua p1 Grecis appeared in these operas. 

‘Carerina Canzi also was e , 

The first opera was La Gazza a, in which Gaui sung a new 
air composed by Rossin1 at Naples, which was followed by La Ce- 
nerentola, A new opera buffa from the pen of M. R :1mowot1, called 
“ Le finte Amazzoni,” was brought out, but it scarcely survived five 
performances. The introductory movement was by far the most su- 
perior. Although this work was in a degree a failure, M. Raimonpvo 
may be considered as a clever musician. He has composed at 
Naples eight operas, which are creditable to his powers. Canzi ap- 
peared in Id Barbiere di Siviglia as Rosina. Her singing is very plea- 
sing ; her execution neat, and her ornaments graceful. She has sung 
in Ricciardo e Soraide and in **Linganno felice” with success. In the 
former opera Lure: Maat, a tenor, and Frorinpa Micuewest, a 
contralto, made their first appearance. Mart is a singer of the 
school of Criveuu, and is celebrated in that style. 

Academies and Concerts.—T he present season has been very fertile 
in musical entertainments. Among the private concerts that of the 
Marcuese CasteLLBarco was attended by his R. H. tne Vics 
Recent and his Royal Spouse. Meauw’s Joseph was performed. 
Cuervusini’s Anacreon, the overture to Isovarn’s Michel Ange, 
and Boinpiev’s Jean de Paris were played. 

Map. Canzt had her concert in the beginning of May. She sung 
a cavitina of Pacini, and a duet of Rossini, with Bextoc. In 
the second act the operetta L’inganno Felice was given. Guiserre 
Vascuetti was the tenor. 

At the Theatre Royal the two Misses Cornt, from England, gave 
a concert, but afforded little pleasure. The Sicnora received con- 
siderable applause in the celebrated cavatina in Tancredi 
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The Music-Director Franzew gave his concert at the theatre on 
the 30th of May. M. Haser executed a beautiful solo. There 
were several instrumental pieces of M. Kanzex’s composition 
played. The Misses Corat and M. Gaur were the principal 
performers. 

Mapame Cartavant had two concerts—one at the Carcano thea- 
tre, and the other at the Scala. At the former M. Franzen dis- 
played great taste in a violin concerto, and at the latter Map. C. 
astonished the audience by her execution of Rone’s violin variations. 
M. Rassont, a celebrated flute player, gave a concerto with such 
elegance and fine taste that the audience observed, “ Ll Signor Rab- 
boni canta, e Ja Signora Catalani sucna.” ! 

Dem Canzt has been heard this spring at Parma, and both at 
Court and in public excited great interest by her expression, as well 
as facility of execution. At Cremona, Hayon’s Creation was given 
by the Phitharmonic Society with much applause. The second 
daughter of M. Exerxin (one of our German magistrates), named 
Linpa, made her first appearance on the Barcelona stage, as prima 
donna, in the opera of La Donna del Lago. Her brother Caso 
lately studied singing in our Conservatory. It is said he has a good 
base voice. La Bouse del Lago does not seem to be a favourite, 
and is considered very deficient in new ideas. Catatant, VeL- 
LuTI, and other distinguished singers,‘are reported to be engaged 
for the next Venetian Uarnival, at the theatre Alla Fenice, oa Me 
Mayer is to compose a serious opera for the occasion. 


FLORENCE. 


Serarina Rusint, Baicapa Zorenzami, Nicota Tactu- 
narpt, and Luict Bionpint1, take the first characters at the Teatro 
Goldoni. At the Teatro della Pergola, Giovanni Genome Tea- 
nit, Gio Batrista, Vetiuti, and Bernarpo WinrTeR, are the 
singers. 

At both the theatres Moruaccui’s Tibaldo e Isolina was per- 
formed, with such feeling and execution as to ensure the public ap- 
probation. 


Boroena. 


(Teatro Commerciale) Canoxiina Passeaina, Rossa Manian, 
and Pietro Botoanest have appeared in this city in NicuoLson’s 
opera of Annibale in Britini, and in a new opera called Gi Illinesi, 
by the Marcuese Zampieri. Both pieces were successful. 


Verona. 

Rosstn1’s L.a donna del lago and L’ Inganno felice, and Mortac- 
cui's Tibaldo ed Isolina, were given at this opera, in consequence of 
the protracted stay of the Sovereigns at Congress. CataLani, who 
endeavoured in vain to obtain the theatre for one evening concert, 
departed from this city without having sung. 
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THE GRAND PROVINCIAL MEETINGS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Great and nobie as are the proofs of the advancement of music 
in the metropolis of England—to be seen in the Antient and Phil- 
harmonic Concerts and in the King’s ‘Theatre—there has been no 
such triumphs exhibited as those which have emanated from the ex- 
ample of the provincial town of Binmincuam. It was reserved 
for the public spirit of certain individuals of this place, not only to 
demonstrate the finest and richest powers of the art, but to create 
from its attractions a permanent resource for charity, and to collect 
and circulate such sums, by the magic of music, as have at once 
operated most beneficially at home and abroad; for not only has 
the Hospital of Birmingham derived a chief part of its support from 
the prodigious activity with which its musical festivals have been 
cultivated and perfected, but the example has moved several, and 
will ultimately move all the other counties of the kingdom, to 
gather by an agency so delightful and all pervading, the means of 
benevolence. Last year the example was followed by Derby—this 
by York and Liverpool, and next it will be taken up, we understand, 
by Edinburgh and by Norfolk. On every ground do we hope 
they will be eminently successful, for success will diffuse that cer- 
tainty of the benefit which will be most influential in recommending 
the universal adoption of a principle alike fayourable to charity, to 
art, to local trade, and to general gratification. We have spoken 
thus much in reference to the first, the original example, as due to 
the enlarged views, unwearied application, and super‘or science of 
those patriotic amateurs who devised and carried into effect the 
meetings at Birmingham upon the scale of magnificence which have 
made them so truly brilliant, so astonishingly perfect, and so ex- 
tensively attractive-—for herein lies the novelty aad the grandeur 
of the design. ‘To draw together such a concentration of numbers 
and talent, and to give such precision and excellence to the arrange- 
ments and to the performance, was the work of no common intellect, 
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of no ordinary exertion—and if other counties, emulous of the advan- 
tages thus derived, shall ever be found to exceed the parent instita- 
tion, still the glory of the design remains where every generous succes- 
sor, whatever claims to superiority may be set up, will desire it should 
remain. Having spoken thus much in mere justice, we may pro- 
ceed to describe the three meetings, and that of York especially, 
which have signalised the year eighteen hundred and twenty-three. 


THE GLOUCESTER MEETING 


Commenced on Wednesday, Sept. 17. It stood the first in the 
series this year, and is the continuation of a system which has sub- 
sisted now for upwards of a century, and which demonstrates its 
origin in its name—“ THE TRIENNIAL MEETING OF THE THREE 
cuoirs oF Gioucester, Hererorn, and Worcester.” The 
beneficial influence is proyed by the long duration, for by this 
means a permanent assistance to the benevolent charity is provided. 
The vocal band was this year very numerous and well chosen: Mrs. 
Salmon, Miss Stephens, Miss Travis, and Signora Caradori—Messrs. 
Vaughan and Sapio, Hawes, Knyvett and Bellamy, were the principal 
singers: Mr. Mutlow conducted, and Mr. Cramer led: Messrs. 
Lindley, Nicholson, and Bochsa, played concertos—and Messrs. 
Willman and Harper (clarionet and trumpet), were remarked, as 
every where they are, for their masterly obligato accompaniments. 
The selections presented the best known compositions of esta- 
blished excellence, with some few of the modern novelties in air, 
duet, and concerted pieces—those however which are and ever must 
be supreme. We find, and it is worthy of notice, that the local 
journals complained of an undue preference of Italian in the evening 
selections. 
The collections at the doors of the church for the charity amounted 
this year to £71. 18s, 7d. more than in 1820. They are as under: 
First morning ... . . ~ » - « GMO 12 5 
Second ditto . . . . «+ »« »« » « 264 0 0 
Thirndditto . 1.2. 2s ese ss 8523 0O 


£759 14 5 


And the meeting was altogether successful. 
312 
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The following statement exhibits the numerical strength of the 
bands, both vocal and instrumental :— 


Gloucester, September the 17th, 18th, and 19th. 

1st Violins—Mr. Cramer and seven others ..... 
2d Violins—Mr. Marshall and seven others ...... 
Violas—Mr. Richard Ashley and three others .........- 
Violoncellos—Mr. Lindley and three others ............ 
Double Bases—Mr. Dragonetti and three others 
Oboes—Mr. Griesbach and Mr. M. Sharpe 
Flutes—Mr. Nicholson and one other 
Clasinetts—Mr. Willman and Mr. Mahon .............. 
Bassoons—Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Stansbury .......... 
Trumpets—Mr. Harper and Mr. Hyde ............+-- 
Horns—Messrs. Petrides ..........+-+- Spy Ba vtetutes 
Drums—Mr. Jenkinson side tie bas 
Trombones—Mr. Mariotti and one other oad 
Conductor, Mr. Mutlow—Organ, Mr. Clarke—Piano F orte, 

Doctor Clarke Whitfeld 


Principal Singers .......... fp evces evcces eee 
Chorus—Cantos eereeene 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeene eeee 83 
Instrumental ... 


CPCCA EEE EPH THT HEEEE HE 47 


Total eee eeser reese ree eeeee 130 


This was the hundredth meeting of the three choirs of Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, and Hereford. The collection, or money given to the plate, amounted 
to upwards of £750. No part of the collection is ever appropriated towards 
the expence of the meeting, but the whole is applied to the purpose for which 
these festivals were originally institcuted—namely, to the Relief of Widows 
and Orvhans of deceased Clergymen of the three several Sees. Should the 
sale of tickets for the morning and evening performances produce a sum more 
thian equal to the expences, the overplus goes to the fund—but should the 
receipts not be equal to the expenditure, the stewards (always six in number, 
three laymen and three churchmen) make up the deficiency, 
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THE YORKSHIRE GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Began on Tuesday, September 23, and was lield for the benefit, 
of the York County Hospital, and of the general infirmaries of Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Hull. Thus was the benevolence of the county en- 
listed in behalf of its charities, as well as the musical interest excited 
and its emulation generally awakened. The arrangements of such 
a meeting require long, long preparation, but in this instance it 
ought to be known that the meeting was determined upon only in 
May. ‘The first facts announced were the completion of the organ 
in the Minster, and the arrival of Mr. Greatorex, the conductor, 
to consult with the managers as to the completion of the orchestra 
and the necessary buildings, which happened early in July. Con- 
cerning York Minster, where the morning concerts took place, 
we shall speak hereafter, and of its organ our readers will pro- 
bably be glad to receive an accurate account.* 

It is said to be the largest and most complete instrument in Great 
Britain. The great organ, the case of which appears above the 
great stone skreen, contains the following stops : 


1. Stop Diapason . Fifteenth 

2. Open Diapason . Sesquialtra of 3 ranks 
3. Open Diapason . Cymbal of 3 ranks 

4. Open Diapason - Cornet of 5 ranks 

5. Principal . Clarion 

6. Nason - Trampet 

7. Twelfth 


The Choir Organ, east of the Great Organ. 
1. Stop Diapason 5. Principal 
2. *Open Diapason 6. Flute 
3. *Metal Stop Diapason 7. *Octave Flute 
4. *Dulciana 8. *Sesquialtra 
The Nave Organ, west of the Great Organ, and having a Venetian swell 
throughout. 
1. *Stop Diapason - *Mixture of 4 ranks 
2. *Open Diapason . *Flageolet 
3. *Principal . *Harmonica 
4. *Twelfth - *Clarionet 
5. Fifteenth 10. *Bassoon 


The Nave Organ is not visible, being concealed by the skreen.—The scale 
of the Great Organ, Choir and Nave Organs, is from F. F. F. to F. in alt. 
being 60 notes. This is an addition to the old organ of the two notes F. F. F. 
and G. G. sharp in the bass, and of F. in alt. through all the stops. 


* We are indebted for this account principally to the Yorkshire Gazette 
of July 5. 
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The Swell (comprised in the Great Organ.) 
1. Metal Stop Diapason 5. Principal 
2. Metal Open Diapason 6. Cornet 
3. Dulciana 7. Hautboy 
4. *Dulciana (wood) 8. Trumpet 
The scale of the Swell is from F. F. to F. in alt. being an addition to the 
old Swell of a whole octave in the bass. 
The Pedals: placed in the interiér of the stone skreen, right and left of the 
organ. 
RIGHT SIDE. 
1. *Double Stop Diapason, 12 feet long, and 16 inches wide. 
2. *Double Open Diapason, 12 feet long, and 16 inches wide. 
3. *German Stop Diapason. 
4. *German Principal. 
5. *Sackbut 24 feet long, and the top 14 inches square. 
6. *Trombone, 12 feet long, and the top 10 inches square. 
7. *Shawm, 6 feet long, and the top 8 inches square. 
(This side is played by pedals only.) 


LEFT SIDE. 
8. *Double Stop Diapason, 12 feet long, and 16 inches wide. 
9. *Double Open Diapason, 12 feet long, and 16 inches wide. 

10. *German Stop Diapason. ‘ 

11. *German Principal. 

12. *Sackbut, 24 feet long, and the top 14 inches square. 

13. *Trombone, 12 feet long, and the top 10 inches square. 

The scale of the pedals is from F. F. F. to C. C. 

Total number of stops 52. Pipes 3254. 

The stops marked with an asterisk are all new additions. 

There are three sets of keys, viz :—one for the great and nave organs, one 
for the choir organ, and one for the swell, exclusive of pedals. 

There are movements for enabling the performer to play two or three sets of 
keys at once; or to detach the great and nave organs; also to play the keys 
of the great and choir organs, with the pedals, in addition to the pedal pipes. 

The old organ had three pairs of bellows, each 4 feet square, and carrying 
a weight of 68 pounds each. Two pairs of these bellows remain; Carrying a 
weight of about 200 pounds each ; and they supply the pedals. In lieu of the 
third, there is a new pair of bellows, 12 feet long, by 8 feet wide, and carry- 
ing a weight of 852 pounds; this bellows is raised by a large fly wheel, 
weighing eight cwt. It supplies all the organs, the pedals excepted. The 
bellows are blown by two men, one at the large, and the other at the two 
small pairs. 

The Haerlem organ, which is the largest in Europe, contains 60 stops, 
being 8 more than that of York minster; but the York organ adds the depth 
and power of the continental organs to the sweetness and mellowness of the 
English. Most of the organs on the continent are constructed of coarse mate- 
rials, and are harsh and noisy in the upper notes. The York organ is 
smooth and soft ; its size is in proportion to the immense space of the building 
which it is required to fill. The whole was planned by Dr. Camidge, and car- 
ried into effect under his direction. The work was executed by Mr. Ward, 
the organ builder, who had to contend with great difficulties, in consequence 
of the orders of the Dean and Chapter, that the case of the old organ should 
not be touched, nor any of the additional work be visible. 
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The orchestra was built to contain at least four hundred vocal and 
instrumental performers. It covered the skreen and statues of the 
kings, and filled the whole area under the great tower. The stand 
for the principal vocal performers projected a few feet into the 
nave, in front of the orchestra. The seats for the audience were 
divided into three compartments, the first, for the patrons and per- 
sons of distinction, in a spacious gallery under the west window, 
occupied about one third of the floor of the great aisle. The next 
and most numerous class occupied the ground floor of the remainder 
of the aisle ; and the third class were placed in the two side aisles of 
the nave, and the west side aisle of the transept. The choir and the 
transept were unoccupied, lying behind the orchestra.* 

The time, anticipated with such uncommon interest, at length 
arrived—and although our province is the music, it would be a 


* The centre aislé presented its level surface covered with rows of seats, ca- 
pable in the whole of accommodating upwards of 1,600 persons, and all these 
seats were backed and covered with rich crimson cloth.— Beyond this the eye 
rested upon the magnificent gallery. 

Here, from its rich Gothic front, through the open arches of which was seen 
a crimson damask lining, the spectator beheld the effect produced by 33 tiers of 
seats (which would accommodate near 1000) gradually rising in amphitheatri- 
cal form, and surmounted by the beautiful west window, casting “its dim, re- 
ligious light” upon the grand expanse below. These seats were also covered 
with a similar crimson cloth to that before described ;_ the floor of this gallery 
was matted. The opening of the two grand staircases which ascended from the 
great west door into convenient parts of the centre of the gallery, produced 
an elegant and picturesque effect. But if the scene we have been describing 
was calculated to affect the mind with sentiments of awe and gratification, how 
were those feelings increased, when from the topmost seat in the gallery, a view 
was taken of the whole extent of the preparations, terminating with the upper 
part of the stupendous eastern window at the distance of 525 feet from the 
spectator, which elevated its “ storied pane” beyond the screen surmounting 
the orchestra, whilst the seats in the side aisles, just obtruded their eye-pleasing 
green at intervals between the massive columns, and threw the charm of a most 
agreeable variety upon the whole. In the Orchestra, however, as it was the 
place from whence the highest treat was anticipated, so was the greatest variety 
of decoration displayed with the choicest taste. Its front was ornamented with 
the same species of Gothic work as that of the gallery; the floor was in imita- 
tion of stone, and the sides, which were raised to a sufficient elevation for pre- 
venting the sound frem escaping into the transepts, were lined with crimson, and 
finished with a rich festooned drapery, drawn up by magnificent rosettes of the 
same. The back of the Orchestra was formed by a beautiful screen repre- 
senting a continuation of the pinnacted organ case, and displaying on each side 
of the organ within niches the statues of two kings, whilst between the pi 
of the great organ were seen the figures of two angels, richly gilt, holding 
trumpets to their mouths.—A Description of the Grand Musical Festival, 
§c.—Introduction, page 10. 
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material defect, in such a record as we contemplate, to omit the 
notice of those general and imposing appearances which added so 
indefinitely to the effects of the performance, by the impressions of 
grandeur made upon the mind by the vastness and architectural 
beauty of the building—the magnitude of the arrangements for 
the reception of the public—the numbers, elegance, and splendor 
of a countless audience, filling every portion of such an edifice as 
the Minster. From the instant that the doors were thrown open, 
the attention was arrested and led on from circumstance to circum- 
stance, until all the mighty mass of preparation was complete—and 
we can hardly imagine the awe, the delight, the energy, that must 
have inspired every performer in the band, (to what a pitch must 
the principal singers have been wrought!) when called upon to 
contribute to such a combination of harmony, to arrest the undi- 
vided attention, and satisfy the judgment and the feelings of such 
anaudience. We can conceive no greater stretch upon the human 
faculties, 

Even the entrance of the company, as the parties gradually filled 
up the spacious void, kept up a perpetual and vigilant regard. 
The first note of the organ to call the instrumentalists to tune, (which 
was like the confusion of the elements leaping from Chaos into order) 
seemed as some mysterious sound from above. The silence that 
preceded the first opening was awful, and the burst of the whole 
orchestra can be represented by no other mortal image, than the 
first impetuous blaze that rushed upon the world, when * light was 
over all.” 

Any particular description of music upon a scale so magnificent, 
whether as to selection, as to power of numbers, and as to perfection of 
performance, must fall so infinitely short of the reality as to deter us 
at once from any thing like a detailed criticism. Our object is prin- 
cipally to record effects—we shall therefore give a list of the princi- 
pal persons who conducted, lec’, and sung—an account of the entire 
selections—the numbers present and the amount of the receipts, in- 
termingling such general observations as may perhaps mark the 
peculiarities in composition, selection, or performance, which are 

_characteristics either of the time or the meeting to which they ap- 
pertain, and those which are of a general nature, we beg may be con- 
sidéred as applying ‘o all the great festivals alike. 
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PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS, 
MADAME CATALANI, 
MISS STEPHENS, MISS D. TRAVIS, 
MISS GOODALL, & MRS. SALMON. 


MR. VAUGHAN, MR. SAPIO, MR. W. KNYVETT, 
MR. BUGGINS, MR. BELLAMY, 
MR. ISHERWOOD, & SIGNOR PLACCI. 


Coxpucror—MR. GREATOREX, 
AssisTANt-conpvctors—MR. CAMIDGE & DR. CAMIDGE, 
. Organists of the Cathedral.) 
MR. WHITE, & MR. PHILIP KNAPTON. 
*,* DR. CAMIDGE will Preside at the Organ, and MR. GREATOREX 
at the Piano-forte. 
MR. CRAMER will lead the Morning Perfomances, and MR. MORI the 
Evening Concerts. 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. 


VIOLINS. J. Hardman, York 
Messrs. CRAMER, Hildreth, York 
MORI. +Hulton, Liverpool 
— Jolly, London 
W. GRIESBACH tIvers, Shrewsbury 
WHITE + Jackson, York 
Anderson, London Mackintosh, jun. London 
Allen, York Miller, Hull 
Bruguier, London *Morine, Skipton 
Bates, jun. Halifax *Mercer, Whitby 
*Brailsford, Doncaster +Murray, Edinburgh 
* Bottomley, Sheffield +Maffey, Leicester 
Bigot, Leeds Moore, Almondbury 
Burton, Wakefield Newbeld, Manchester 
Brook, Harewood Nicks, London 
Bridges, Newark Owens, London 
Cole, London Pigott, London 
Collard, London +Penson, Edinburgh 
*Clayton, Scarborough Potchett, York 
+Cummins, Bristol +Parrott, Huddersfield 
Dawtrey, Halifax +Phillips, Wakefield 
+Re ~~ Manchester 
*Rogers, Sheffield 
Sanderson, London 
Simonet, London 
*Skelton, Lincoln 
*Smith, Wakefield 
+Smith, Rochdale 
Smith, Halifax 
Topham, Leeds 
Willis, London 
Watkins, London 
*Hussé, Falnec Woodarch, London 
Howard, Sheffield Wigfield, Sheffield 
*Holdsworth, Halifax 
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VIOLAS. 
Messrs. RICHARD ASHLEY, 
DANIELS, 
Andrews, Manchester 
Calkin, London. 
+Denton, Bradford 
*Gott, Bradford 
W. Hardman, York 
Hardcastle, York 
Hime, Liverpool 
Hudson, Halifax 
ati York 
Sw ndon 
iller, Edinburgh 
*Sharp, Stamford 
*Surr, Manchester 
+ *Settle, Leeds 
*Theaker, Leeds 
Taylor, Huddersfield 
*Wilcox, London 
*Ward, Manchester 


VIOLONCELLOS, 
Messrs. LINDLEY, 

LINDLEY, jun. 
Brooks, London 
Binfield, London 
Butler, Leeds 
Beale, Manchester 
Bankhart, Leicester 
Crossley, Halifax 
Eley, London ~ 
Hepworth, Huddersfield 
Hartley, Hull 
Kelley, Knaresbro’ 
Knapton, York 

*Lumbert, Beverley 
Mackenzie, Derby 
Misdale, jun. Halifax 
Patrick, Otley 
Scruton, jun. York 

*Sudlow, Manchester 


. *Wigfield, jun. Sheffield 


- DOUBLE BASES. 
Messrs. DRAGONETTI, 
ANFOSSI, 

Bond, London 
Brown, Leeds 
Brown, York 
Brown, jun. York 
Bates, Halifax 
Dixon, Hull 





Foster, Sheffield 
*Hill, Manchester 
* Hill, Pontefract 

Mather, Sheffield 
‘Phillpotts, Bath 

Smart, Edinburgh 

Shaw, Otley 

Wood, Leeds 


SERPENTS. 

Metsrs. Ainsworth, Leeds 
Moxon, Leeds 
Scotland, 2d Drag. Gds. 


FLUTES. 

Messrs. NICHOLSON, 
HENDERSON, 
Rennie, Manchester 
Elliott, Sheffield 
Hanson, York 
Peacock, York 


OBOES. 
Messrs. ERSKINE, 
SHARPE, 
Ling, London 
Hughes, Manchester 
Hughes, jun. Manchester 
Scraton, York 
Smith, Manchester 
Wood, Huddersfield 


CLARIONETS. 
Messrs. WILLMAN, 
MAHON, 
+Longhi, 2d Drag. Gds. 
+Ruddland, ist Ri. Dr. Gds. 
*Robinson, York 
Walker, York 


HORNS. 

Messrs. PUZ ZI, 
PETER PETRIDES, 
JOSEPH PETRIDES, 
Cc. TUELY, 
Sugden, Halifax 
J. Taylor, Sheffield 
Wielandt, York 
Whiteley, York 


BASSOONS. 
Messrs. MACKINTOSH, 
JAS. TULLY, 
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Messrs. * Lister, Halifax Base—Messrs. Hirst, Bradford 
Wigney » Halifax Waddington, Man- 
Lees, Manchester chester 
Dawson, Sheffield Whitaker, 2d.D.Gds. 
Oldham, Mottram Tenor— Messrs. Schoengen, London 
Williams, Ist Rl. Dr. Gds. Woodham, Londou 
Alto—Messrs. Smithers, London 
TRUMPETS. Cawston, Manchester 
Messrs. HARPER, Canto—Mr. Phillips, Birminghain 
HYDE, 
Norton, London BASE HORNS. 
Hyde, Manchester Messrs. Trickett, Scarborough 
Anson, Manchester Hattersley, Sheffield 
Farrer, York 
DOUBLE DRUMS. ' 
TROMBONES. Messrs. JENKINSON, London 
Base—Messrs. MARIOTTI, . Taylor, Sheffield 


Leapenrs or tue coonus—MRS, SHEPLEY & MISS TRAVIS. 
SEMI-CHORUS. 
CANTOs. TENORS. 
Miss Clough, Ashton Mr. Brown. Litchfield 
Miss Clegg, Manchester Bradbury, Lincoln 
Mrs. Hammond, Newcastle-upon- *Bond, Ripon 
Tyne Brooks, Manchester 
Miss Jervis, Leicester Greatorex, jun. London 
Miss S, Travis, Oldham Kenward, Durham 
Miss’ M. Travis, Oldham Pheasant, Southwell 
Mrs. Vincent, Dublin *Mather, Edinburgh 
Mrs. Wilde, Oldham 
— BASES. 
ALTOS. Mr. Archer, Wakefield 
Mr. Cole, Durham Bowker, Manchester 
Collier, Shrewsbur Bennett, Litchtield 
Dyson, Huddersfield Ellis, York 
Hargreave, Pontefract Fielding, Leicester 
ws, Litchfield Frith, Sheffield 
Platt, Manchester Hanscomb, Leicester 
Thompson, Southwell. 


GRAND CHORUS. 

Cantos eeeoeseeeeeeree 50——Alltos eeeeeweerteeotes 50 
Tenors. ...0+s00++++2+ 60——Bases ..+4--++, ecce, 72 
Aggregate number of the Vocal and Instrumental Band, 467 

Those Performers to whose name an asterisk (*) is prefixed, are 
Omen of the Cathedrals or Churches in the places where ide. 
hose Performers to whose name this mark (+) is prefixed, are Leaders 
of Bands. 


It appears to have been the intention of the directors to assemble 
every species of talent, and to choose the most illustrious examples in 
each rank. In such a disposition there is not only the exhibition of 
every possible diversity of style and manner, but there is alsoa 
demonstration of the minute divisions of which vocal art is suscep- 

Su 2 
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tible—affording the most useful and brilliant opportanity for science 
to classify, and for taste to acquaint itself with the various species 
into which both nature and education, temperament and aptitude, 
spontaneously, as it were, ceparate. This perhaps, speaking as phi- 
losophical examiners of art, is one of the most beneficial results of 
such grand exhibitions, or as they may truly be termed, such displays 
of universal ability. For we are able to compare by the nearest 
possible approximation of the objects, the exact qualities possessed by 
the eminent individuals engaged, whilst the sense is completely 
filled with the excess. This will be seen at a glance, as we read the 
list of principal vocal performers. 

It so happens that, with the exception of Miss Goodall, (a defici- 
ency we shall take an opportunity to supply,) a copious scientific 
memoir of each of these celebrated females has been already given 
in our work.* But we may now so far venture to generalize their 
characteristics, as to say that Madame Catalani is the image of 
power, whether in expression or in execution, whether in force or ten- 
derness. Her voice and her manner are alike able to melt or to over- 
whelm. Mrs. Salmon, on the contrary, charms by the exquisite 
tone, the delicacy of her touches, and the surprising. polish of her 
execution. Miss Stephens has a voice at once so rich and smooth, 
that it seizes upon the ear, whilst the purity and propriety of her 
style is in perfect accordance with the national estimate of what the 
English alone can appreciate, because it forms the basis of their 
natural character, and with a trait of art which is emphatically their 
own, namely with chaste singing. Misses Travis and Goodall occupy 
the second rank—hy which is understood only a department taken by 
those whose natural endowments are not of the very highest order. 
But their acquisitions in science are perhaps scarcely less, and fre- 
quently we find their performance produces almost equal delight, 
though less wonder. Miss Trayist is rather more devoted to English 
singing than Miss Goodall; the latter having made various attain- 
ments, and having cultivated successfully the Italian school, together 


* Mad, Catalani, vol, 1, p. 161 —Miss Stephens, vol. 3, p. 58—Miss Travi 
vd. 1, » Ma, and Mes. aleaen, Se 108 : 

+ A competent judge, in an estimate which he has given us of the 
talents of females, as taken from their oratorio singing at York, classes 
Mrs. Salmon first and Miss Travis aext. He says the performance of the 
latter moved the affections of all. 
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with English sisging. Here therefore is illustrated the doctrine we 
have ascribed to the committee; as we proceed however through 
every stage, we shail find it holds equally. Messrs. Vanghan and 
Sapio are both tenor singers, differing almost as widely as any two 
individuals moving in the same sphere can be. Mr. Vaughan® has 
carried the finish of his manner to the highest pitch of excellence 
any singer has ever attained, with the exception of his great prede- 
cessor, Harrison, whilst at the same time he has more energy and 
expression than that most polished of English singers. Mr. Sapio,t 
on the contrary, is bold and forceful, pushing his vehemence to the 
extremest verge of orchestral effects, yet escaping with a very nice 
tact trom theatrical exaggeration. He is also very various in his 
style, possessing the requisites of Italian manner, and running 
through the whole circle of expression, from the oratorio song and the 
bravu:a, to the English ballad and the French romance. 

The range of the counter tenor is so limited, that it searcely par- 
takes of such distinctions. Mr. Knyvett however is known from his 
particularly beautiful finish above all others. 

Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Isherwood are not less distinguished by con- 
trarieties of voice and manner—the former being of the lighter cha- 
racter of the barytone—the latter possessing the rounder and fuller 
tones of the bass, This originates necessarily a difference in execu- 
tion, allowing to the former more grace and ornament—to the latter 
more weight and majesty. Signor Placci, the Italian bass, is of a 
species. unknown to English singing. The legitimate buffo of 
Italian comedy must have execution, and a power of articulation 
which should seem to appertain almost to the language of Italy ; 
but the distinctions have been sufficiently often adverted to in this 
work* to render further illustration unnecessary. Thus then we 
have traced out reasons, residing not only in the desire of the fullest 
gratification, but in the natare of the art itself, and in the divisions 
of which nature is the primary author, for the engagement of this 
numerogs, excellent and varied band of vocalists. 

The selections would necessarily be governed by the same general 
rule—namely; that of displaying the greatest possible diversities con- 
sistent with similar excellences of style, We subjoin therefore, to 
perfect this part of our tecord,/all the selections, 


* Vol. 1, p. 95. f + Vol. 4, p. 59. 
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FIRST DAY —Tuesday, September 23, 1823. 
c w PART I. 
horus—* e praise thee” eee eeeee eect eee reer eens 
Chorus—“ All the earth” . ee eeteececeses - Fite, 
Semi-chorus— To thee all angels” .....,....0.00... D ee landel, 
Chorus—*‘ To thee Cherubim” .........cccccccccesce 
Miss Ste *¢ Pious pe 
Chorus—“ O Father, whose Almighty power” ... sccee 
Recit. Mr. Bellam eens @Peeerereeeeeeeeeete e@eeeee 
—_ “ Arm arm, ye brave” eeeeeee steep eeee 
Chorus—“ We come in bright array” ....eesesseeeeeee 
Recit.—Mr. Vaughan—“ So will’d my father” . 
Trio, with double Choir and Chorus—* Disdainful of danger” —Messrs. 


Konyvett, Buggins, Vaughan, Sapio, Bellamy, and Isherwood ,... 


BEY ME no 000 09 00 ccc cancowe ope 
Air ¢ Mr. Sapios ceSorud an alata Sececs Pets ose Sepeccas te “ys 


Chorus—** We hear” eee ec eee ee eee eee eeeeeereSeeeeeeeeeeeeweeene 
Recit.—Mr. Bellamy—* Haste we, my brethren” ...,...... segeese 
+ Chorus—“ Hear us, O Lord” .......+.-000> 
Semi-chorus and Chorus— See the conquering hero” oe 
Recit. “ © let eternal honours” 2@'d dm io wb HRM MES 
Song Mr. Saines From mighty King «. ovwetecdecces 
Chorus—Sing unto God” .........+ees00e- 094ce0segece coped 

Miss Travis 
Duetto— and * O never bow we down” 

Miss Goodall 
Chorus—* We never will bow down” 

PART Il. 


s - 
From Judas ee 





Overture—( Esther )}— Handel. 
Song—Madame Catalani—“ Gratias agimus”—(Clarionet Obligato, Mr. 

Willman )—Guglielmi. ay ona 
Recit.—Messrs. Vaughan and Beliamy—“ Such tha” 
Chorus—** When his loud voice” .. a eeccccees a - (Jephtha) Handet 
Song—Mr. Va * Gentle airs”—( Violoncello Obligato, Mr. Lindley) 

Athalia— Handel. 
Quartetto, with double Choir—Miss Travis & Miss Goodall, Messrs. 

ae haw Boggins, | Vaughan, Sapio, Bellamy, and Isherwood—> Haydn. 

“ my ° 
(Introduced in the Oratorio of Judah, composed compiled by W. Gardiner.) 
Chorus—“ Hark the furious tempest” (from La Tempesta)— Haydn. 
Recit. * getter ‘ “ My cup is full” 

rwooe' 2 Shall [in Mamre’s”S (Joshua)— Handel. 
Chorus—“ For all these mercies eetaneend 
Recit. “ Ye sacred Priests” 
Son Mis, Scimeon j “ Farewell ye limpid springs” Gephtha) Handel. 
Recit.—Mr. Vaughan—“’Tis well” ......00-.0.000: 
ef eeeeereereeeeaene (Joshua) Handel. 
Air & Chorus—“ ‘Gloly to God, the strong cemented walls” 
PART Itt. 

Sanctus—(The Solos by Miss Goodall and Mr. Knyvett)—Jomeli. 
Duetto—Miss Shaders and Miss Travis—* Qual anelante”— Marcello. 
Motet—“ O God, when thou »”— Mozart. 
Song— Madame Catalani—« Holy, holy”— Handel. 
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*¢ Sing unto God” Wi ths ndamentine ta ke | 


Chorus—“ Cry aloud,” cape eel Ropers by Mr. Greatorex) 

Recit. deeper” 

Air : Mr. Sapio $ & Waft her is” ; Jephtha )— Handel. 
Solo—Miss Stephens—and Chorus—~ As from the power”—( sand s Ode.) 
Chorus—“ The dead shall live” .......00+000: ( Ditto.) 


FIRST CONCERT—Tuesday Evening, September 23. 


PART I. 


Quartetto— Miss Travis, Messrs. Kayvett, Vanghan, and ere 


a il ver Ms Ko Vaughan, and Be 
Scene——Miss Travis, Messrs. ’ Hamy— 

“ Hark ! my Daridcar _ Me + Purcell. 
Song—Miss Goodall — * Bid me discourse” — Bishop, 
Glee—“ Hence all ye vain delights”— Webbe. 
Scena—Madame Catalani—“ Dove é il cimento”— Facci. 
Overture (La Gazza ladra) — Rossini. 
Recit. and Air—Mr. Sapio—“ Orynthia, my beloved” — Bishop. 
Duetto—Mrs. Salmon and Signor Placci—* Per piacere” (Il ae Rossini 

in Italia) . sipabont te =r 
Quartetto—* Tacite ‘ombre” (Il Cid)—Sacchini. 
Concerto Violoncello—Mr. Lindley— Léa 
Air, with Variations—Madame Catalani—“ Al dolce incanto”— Rode, 
Grand Finale—“ Dove Son” —(Cosi fan tutte)—Mrs. Salmon, Miss 

> Miss Travis, Signor Placci, Messrs. Sapio and ack Mozart. 

lamy ..seeesees eeteeeeene eeeeeeoeeeveeaeeeeeee ee ee eeeae 
‘ _ PART 11. 
verture—(Anacreon ini. 
— *O Patria” 
Mrs. Salmon ¢ ,, 7, de aeneneale .t Rossini. 
Gin Five Voices) —“ Mark’d you her eye”—Spofforth. 
r. Vaughan—* Gentle Lyre” — Horsley. 

Onna he i Nicholson— Nicholson. = oc ) with 
Song— Miss Stephens—‘ Hush » -( Acis and Galatea) wi 

Flageolet accompaniment Diligats, Mr. M. Sharp . Handel 
Duetto—Mr. we, and Signor Placci—“ All’ idea” — Rossini. 
Song—Madame Catalani—“ Cease your funning”*— Arne. 
Duetto—Violoncello and Double Bass—Messrs. Lindley and Dra- Corelli. 


gonetti ee 
Finale—Madame Catalani—and Chorus—* ‘Rule Britannia’ —-Arne. 


SECOND DAY—Wednesday, Sept. 24, 1823. 
THE MESSIAH— Hanpex. 


PART I. 


“ ” 
Madame Catalani $1; poner 


* Thus saith” 
Mr. Bellamy  ,, Reacie may” 


. gens slight alterations took place.— Amongst others, this song was changed for an 
ta r, 


\ 
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Recit. “ For behold” 

Air } Mr. Isherwood }..The people. that” 
Recit.—+Mrs. Salmon—“ There were shepherds” 
Air—Mrs. Salmon —“ Rejoice greatly” 
Recit.2 a4:.. Travis i én shall the eyes” 
Air “ He shall feed’’ 

Miss Stephens—“‘ Come unto me” 


PART Illy 

Air—Mr. Knyvett— He was despised” 

Recit.—Mr. Vaughan—*‘ All they that see” 

Recit. ‘“‘ Thy rebuke” 

Air ¢ Mr. Vaughan { « Behold and see” 

Recit, “HA cutoff” - 

Air. Miss Stephens se But thou didet not” 

Recit.—Mr. Vaughan—* Unto which of” 

Air—Miss Goodall—“ How beautifal” 

Quartetto, with double Choir—Miss Travis, Miss Goodall, Messrs. Knyvett, 
Buggins, Vaughan, Sapio, Bellamy, isherwood ; and Chorus—“ Their 

sound” 


Air—Mr. Bellamy—‘* Why do the nations” 
Recit. Mr. Sapi “ He that dwelleth” 
Air ee ie Thou shalt break” 

PART 111. 
Air—Madame Catalani—“ I know that” 
Recit. M Bell ” 66 Behold ! I tell you”. 
Air Cee ‘The trumpet shall” 
Recit.—Mr. Buggins—“ Then shall be” 
Duet—Messrs. Buggins and Vaughan—“O death” 
Air—Miss Goodall—“ If God be for us” 

The Choruses will be introduced in their order. 


THIRD DAY—Thursday, Sept, 25; 1823. 
, PART I. 
Grand Coronation Anthem—“ The King shall rejoice”— Handel. 
Song—Miss ‘Travis—“ What tho’ I trace”—(Solomon )— Ditto 
Chorus—“ Rex tremende” 


orete dt 1 sono pal (From the Requiem)— Mozart. 
Quartetto—“ Benedictus” ‘ 
Double Chorus—“ Gloria Patri” — Leo. 
St. Matthew’s Tune— Croft. 
Song—Madame Catalani—* Angels ever bright” — Handel. 
Double Chorus—“ From the Censer”—(Solomon)—Ditto. 
PART It. 
First part of the Creation (with the Song “In native worth,” from the 
Second part )— Haydn. 
Recit.—Mr. Isherwood—“ In the beginning” 
mt Ti Wine And God saw” 
Air a “ Now vanish” 
Recit. “ And God made” 
De. accede Mr. Bellamy “ Outrageods storms” 
Air—Miss Stephens—“The marvellous work” 
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. § “ And God created” 
PY 2 In native —— 
‘* And God said” 
Air i Mr. Isherwood i Rolling in foaming” 
Recit. “ And God said” 
Air ¢ Mrs. Salmon ; ‘With verdure clad” 
Recit.—Mr. Vaughan—* And the heavenly” 
Recit. Mr. Vaueh i And God said” 
Do. seed Fe Vaughan 2“ In splendour bright” 
The Choruses to be introduced in their order. 
PART III. 

Overture—(Saul ) — Handel. 
Chorus—“ How excellent” 
Air— Mrs. Salmon—*“ An infant raised” 
Chorus—*“ Along the giant monster” (From Saul )— Handel. 
Semi-chorus—* The youth inspired” 
Chorus—“ How excellent” 
Solo— Madame Catalani ; and Chorus—Luther’s Hymn 
Song—Mr. Vaughan—“ Softly rise’—(Solomon)—Bassoon Obligato, Mr. 

Mackintosh— Boyce. 
Chorus—“ Envy, eldest born” 
Air—Mr. Bellamy—“ Brave Jonathan” 
Chorus—‘“‘ Eagles were not so swift” (From Saul )— Handel. 
Air—“ Miss Stephens—“ In sweetest” 
Chorus—* © fatal day” 
Song — Madame Catalani—*‘ Domine labia mea” 
Trio, with double Choir—Miss Travis, 

Miss Goodall, Messrs. Knyvett, 

Buggins, Sapio, and Vaughan— (From Gardiner’s Judah)— Haydn. 

‘¢ The Lord will comfort Zion” 
Chorus—“ O sing unto Jehovah” 


SECOND CONCERT—Thursday Evening, September 25. 
PART I. 
Grand sorbent (C Minor)—Beethoven. - 
Song—Miss Travis—* Charlie is my darling” 
Glee (Five Voices)—“ When winds breathe soft”—Miss Travis, Webbe 
Messrs. W. Knyvett, Vaughan, Buggins, and Bellamy ' ae 
Fantasia_(Horn)—Signor Puzzi 
Grand Aria—Madame Catalani—“ La tu vedrai”—W. Clementi. 
Duetto—Mrs. Salmon and Mr. Sapio—“ Amor possente”— Rossini. 
Concerto Violin—Mr. Mori—Viotti and Mayseder. 
Song—Miss Stephens—“ Home! sweet home!”— Bishop. 
Air (with Variations)—Madame Catalani—“ Robin Adair” 
Grand Finale —“Signori di fuori” (Le Nozze di Figaro)—Mrs. 
Salmon, Miss Stephens, Msss Goodall, Messrs. Vaughan, Sapio, > Mozart. 
Placci, and Bellamy .........-.+e++ee005 sesees eeeeees 


Overture (Egmont )}— Beethoven. 
Venetian Air—Mrs. Salmon —“ La Biondina”—Arranged by Bochsa. 
Terzetto— Madame Catalani, Mr. Sapio, & Signor ee Rossini 


eeeereeeereeee 


sorte . **e ee 
—Mr. Vi “ ie”? 
“Sean ie tae coeave sc vcvetece 
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Glee—“ If o’er the cruel tyrant” (Harmonized by Mr.Greatorex)— Arne. 
Overture—(La Cenerentola)— Rossini. 

Song—Signor Placci—“‘ Largoal factotum” (I) Barbiere di Seviglia) — Rossini, 
Air— Madame Catalani—“ Non piu andrai” (Le Nozze di Figaro)— Mozart, 
Quintetto—“ Oh guardate” (Il ae urco in Italia)— Rossini. 

Finale— Madame Catalani, and Chorus—‘“* God save the King.” 


FOURTH DAY— Friday, Sept. 26th, 1823. 


PART 1, 
Opening of Te Deum—Graun. 
SPRING 
QrertMD 020s cocccccdncessedtecsccesseceeds eves 
Recit.— Mr. Bellamy—“ Behold rude Winter” ....... eee ee 
Recit.—Mr. Vaughan—“ Ah! see” , 
Recit.— Mrs, Salmon—*“ Aloft from Southern” 
Quartetto—“ Come, gentle Spring” ..... coer rereeeeetesoeasons 
Semi-chorus—“ Her soft approach’, .........0.0+> Cedeiccesocesors 
Semi-chorus—“ Ner yet doth Winter ............ceeeeseceenewes ° 
Chorus—* Sweet Spring” ......sceeeeseeseeees 0 See sedpcs doccdine 
Recit. “ Now onward” 
Air i Mr. Bellamy 2 Yon eager swain” ; asks Scns «re meee oe 
Recit.—Mr. Vaughan—“ The steers are loos’d”’ 
Air, Trio, and Chorus—* Heaven all beauteous” 
SUMMER. 
Recit.—Mr. Isherwood—“ Behold light” .........+es+++: covers 
Recit.—Mr. Vaughan—“ Hark ! did ye” . 
Recit.—Mrs. Salmon—* ’Tis apes 
Chorus—“ Lo! this way” ce tccescves 
‘Trio—Mrs. Salmon, Messrs. Vaughan and Isherwood—* The winds” . 
Chorus—‘“ Homeward hasten” cocesodeseececcec. eves inide.ei) 
Song—Miss Goodall—“ Hymn of Eve”— Arne. 
Sestetto—Miss Travis, Messrs. Knyvett, Buggins, Vaughan, Isherwood, 
and Bellamy—(Arranged by Mr. Greatorex) 
Chorus- “ This is the day” 
Song—Miss Stephens—‘ O magnify the Lord”— Handel. 
Terzetto—‘ Benedictus”—Madame Catalani, Mr. Sapio, and Signor Placci— 
Cianchettini. 


Recit. ‘Rejoice, my countrymen” 
Do. nccd.¢ Mr. Bellemy 5 « Thus saith the ton 
Chorus—“ Sing, O ye heavens” —( Belshazzar )— "Zandel. 
PART Il. 
Introduction and Chorus—“ Ye sens of Israel” —(Joshua)— Handel. 
Quartetto, with double Choir and Chorus—Mrs. Salmon, 
Miss Stephens, Messrs. Knyvett, Buggins, Vaughan, > (Sampson) Handel 
Sapio, ars 3-4 ewe Then round about” 
— Mr. Vaughan—“ O Liberty”— Violon- 
ie Obligato, Mr. Lindley y t (Judas Maccabeus) Hondel. 
Adeste Fideles— Miss Travis, Messrs. Knyyett, Vaughan, and Bellamy 
Chorus—“ Hallelujah” —( Mount of Olives) — Beethoven. 
Solo- Madame Catalani 
Chorus—“ Cum sancto spiritu”—Pergolesi. 
Song—Mrs. Salmon—“ Let the bright Seraphim” —Trum- 


t Obligato, Mr. Harper ....5...0cesseeeseees (Sampson) Handel 
Chorus—4 Let their Celestial Concerts” 
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PART Ill. 
Eleventh Grand Concerto—Violin Obligate, Mr. Cramer.— I/andel. 
Chorus—“ Immortal Lord”—( Deborah )— Ditto. 
Miss Stephens—“ Praise the Lord” —( Esther) 
Double Chorus—“ Your harps and cymbals sound” — (Solomon )— Ditto 
Song Mr, Sapio—“ Lord remember David” 
Chorus—“ He gave them hailstones” 
Chorus—“ He sent a thick darkness” .............+. bMS. ccle's'a de 
Chorus—“ He smote alf their first-born” 
Chorus—“ But as for his people” case 
Song—Miss Travis —“ Thou didst blow” 
Chorus—“ He rebuked the red sea” ........... pecceresovsrccdege 
Chorus—“ He led them through the deep” 
Chorus—“ But the waters” 
Duetto—Messrs. Bellamy and Isherwood—“ The Lord is a man of war” 
Chorus—*‘ The Lord shall reign” 
Recit.—Mr. Var:ghan—“ For the host of Pharoah” and “ Miriam, the 
Prophetess” 
Sole—Madame Catalani—“ Sing ye unto the Lord” 
Grand Double Chorus—* The Lord shall reign” ..,... 





The musical reader will not be more fully impressed with the vast 
variety of which the art is capable, than with the equality that reigns 
throughout these selections, considering every separate composition 
as having relation to a class in which it will be found to take the 
highest elevation. These things however are not comparable toge- 
ther—the genera must first be estimated, then the species; and when 
we compute the superior grandeur, magnificence, and dignity of 
Handel—the vast proportion his works bear in the sacred perform- 
ances—when we take into account the solid elegance and weight of 
our glee writers, when we see such names as Purcell, Pepusch, 
Horsley, and Bishop, ranging side by side, and maintaining so high 
a place in the general esteem, we cannot be brouglit to envy Ger- 
many and Italy, their Haydn, Mozart, and Rossini. We admire 
and applaud—cordially—with all the warmth that the genuine feel- 
ing of their greatness inspires, the works of foreign genius—but we 
love our countrymen’s productions, as having a nearer and more inti- 
mate connection with our passions and our interests—as if we had a 
right to claim kindred with the authors—as if they were a something 
appertaining to ourselves. And we hope this true-glorying in the 
success of British art, will never cease to inspire the bosoms of En- 
glishmen, for no cosmopolitan liberality can, we are persuaded, so 
constantly or so surely advance the interests of art, as the more na- 
tural, more direct, more emphatic, and therefore most effectual love 
of country that is begun and nourished and kept alive by the per- 
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petual excitement afforded in our regard to native associations. We 
may well be pardoned this tribute to our country, when we call tothe 
reader's min<d, that the vast and comprehensive assemblage we now 
record is not only the work of British taste and power, but that it is 
chiefly supported by British ability; nor perhaps can there be fairly 
said to have been present any predominance of foreign talent that 
ought to confer any considerable exaltation on foreign names. Our 
acknowledgments of the astonishing faculties of Madame Catalani 
have been made so often and so warmly, that we shall not be suspected 
of an undue partiality to our countrywomen who shared the honours 
of these great days with her, or of having in the least fallen off from 
that high admiration of her natural gifts and acquirements which 
entitle her in the Italian Theatre, and in some respects in the 
Concert Room, to undoubted precedency. But there was in the 
vast space of the Minster, and in the sacred performances, a power 
which operated (however strange it may seem) to equalize the prin- 
cipal singers far more than might have been suspected—simplicity 
was the more strikingly sublime from the contrast with the magnitude 
and grandeur of surrounding objects. It was this probably that oc- 
casioned Miss Travis’s ** What though I trace,” and Miss Goodall’s 
** How chearful along the gay mead,” (which last appeared to give 
peculiar pleasure,) to be received with as much of silent extacy, as 
attended the volume and power of Madame Catalani'’s Marlin Luther's 
Hymn—and it is not less certain that Miss Stephens’s voice made its 
way better perhaps than that of any other, while Mrs. Salmon’s 
brilliant execution was not less perfectly appretiated. It is indeed, 
we are experimentally assured, one of the most striking properties of 
pure and finished tone to make its way through space, and we conceive 
this to be founded in nature—in the doctrine of vibrations itself. 
Thus Mr. Vaughan's beautifully polished intonation made him as 
perfectly heard as any singer in the orchestra, while the energy and 
spirit of Mr. Sapio had an animating effect, and also seemed more 
remarkable than his volume of voice. 

Thus there was every gradation of excellence. But we have yet to 
speak of the majesty which resulted from the union of all the parts of 
this mighty preparation. The opening chorus from the Te Deum, 
“ We praise thee O God,” was selected with a propriety both as to its 
sentiment and its force, which indicates, not good taste alone, but 
that deep-felt understanding of all the highest attributes of the place 
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and the occasion, which belongs only to a jadgment thoroughly 
formed. The effect was awfully grand ;—in the chorus, “ Glory to 
God,” it was electrifying. But the full force of the entire combina- 
tion of power was not completely developed till the chorus in the 
Messiah, 

“ Hatvtenusan, ror THE Lornp Gop omNIPOTENT REIGNETH,” 
pealed its harmonies like the thunder of heaven through space. 
Then the vast congregation rose at once, in acknowledgment of the 
most sublime of all religious truths, and all present seemed to be 
filled with such solemn rapture, as no other occasion, no agency less 
overwhelming, could inspire. It was a moment to%be participated, 
but it is not to be described. 

Amongst the compositions not so hijecitty performed or so well 
known, we may notice “* Zo my shepherd,” from Gardiner’s Judah, 
as a beautiful piece, beautifully executed. The service of Jomelli, 
and “Cum sanctu spirito,” (Pergolesi) was magnificent. Nor must 
Croft’s anthems be omitted, to which the organ introductions, by Dr. 
Camidge, were so masterly as to attract great and deserved attention. 

In relation to this part of the subject we may quote the words of 
a gentleman who took a distinguished part both in the preparation 
and execution, and whose judgment can but be listened to with 
great deference. “ Our particular excellence was the diapason of 
the band—each part weighty—but the base especially. 1 always 
considered the*magnificence of a large band to proceed from the 
double bases ; and here we might be said to have molded the thun- 
der into musical intervals; and I may be permitted to say that for 
oratorio music it would, in my opinion, be very desirable to have the 
double base turned exactly an octave below the violoncello, as for- 
merly, but now-a-days the violoncello must emulate the fiddle, and 
the double base both. The speed requisite for choral charch music 
is not so great that power must (as a mechanical truth) be sacrificed 
to it. I fear too we are losing the hautboy—this will be a deadly 
blow at old Handel. Ifany thing was weak about our band, it was 
the hautboys and bassoons. I should recommend twelve of each 
next time, and as many horns. Serpents and clarionets, as an ad- 
ditional support for the voices, are equally necessary ; for our organ, 
large as it is, could not be distinguished amid the rolling billows of 
sound. Mr. Camidge wrote trombone parts to all the great chorusses 
to’ which they were wanting. This was a grand feature; and as the 
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trumpets and trombones always appear to me to break out as a 
powerful and sudden gleam of sunshine, they must of course be used 
sparingly and with judgment. There is littledoubt thatthe number 
of performers will be augmented to nearly 600 next festival—there 
was plenty of room in the orchestra; beyond this number it appears 
to me absurd and unnecessary to go.” 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to praise, and indeed the 
astonishment is, that in such and so vast an assemblage of persons 
and things, there was so little of mismanagement, so little of error, so 
little of accident. We have before us, from several quarters, the 
remarks of skilfull musicians and of intelligent amateurs, of some 
whom played in the band, and of others who were seated in different 
parts of the Minster and Concert Room, upon every piece that was 
done. The defects are inconceivably few, and even the solo singers 
seem to have responded to the call upon their powers with never-failing 
readiness and perfection. But that there were slight mistakes here 
and there we may prove by the performance of the first morning, 
when in the chorus * Hear us O Lord,” the pianos were not suffi- 
ciently attended to—and in the succeeding semi-chorus, “ See the 
Conquering Hero,” there was a slight degree of confusion between 
the flutes and horns. Mrs. Salmon seemed a little overcome too in 
her first song, although that in which she has deserved and gained 
the highest reputation, ** From mighty. Kings.”—But she was her- 
self, and more than herself, in “ Ye sacred Priests.”- In La Tem- 
pesta of Haydn, the chorus was also imperfect. The performance of 
The Seasons, on a subsequent morning, was not quite as finished as 
it might have been. These, and a few other such objections that 
might be made, are however merely as specks upon the snow, and 
we quote them simply to prove that our attention’ and examination 
have been fixed. and carried on with the most minute observation and 
the most diligent enquiry. 

And there are some points upon which unqualified disapproval 
must alight—at least we feel it a duty to raise our voice against 
them, These are the concessions made to Madame Catalani in the 
way of choice of songs:and of transposition, at the expence of musi- 
cal propriety and to the breach of professional delicacy. There 
never was a more flagrant instance of the one or the other than in sub- 
mitting (for we cannot imagine it to have been a matter of choice), to 
the opening of the Messiah being taken from the tenor by Madame 
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Catalani, and transposed a note lower for her accommodation. 
We readily admit that in singing this sublime composition she has 
attained a triumph over its peculiar difficulties and over her own 
national school, that is highly honourable to her taste and her 
abilities. She sings the song with exquisite purity and expres- 
sion; but so does Mr. Vaughan. It is impossible, we are no less 
ready to contend—it is impossible to select a finer specimen of vocal 
perfection than his ‘ Comfort ye my people.” Why then should 
any body be permitted to snatch it from him, the rightfal owner? If 
such a principle be once admitted, there is no saying to what a length 
it may proceed—certainly to utter confusion, because it goes neither 
more nor less than to admit that a pre-eminently great performer has 
a right to choose from treble, tenor, or base, (the same lady sung 
‘6 Non piu andrai,” in the same series of performances,) to the entire 
exclusion of the rest from their most favourite or most established 
songs: and this too, be it remembered, to the destruction of effects of 
a most important nature, wherever transpositions are allowed, as in 
both these instances. It ought never to be forgotten that there is quite 
enough scope for the largest ambition in a single department, nay 
more than enough— 
‘¢ So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 

And it is alike ungenerous and unjust, and we will add injurious in 
its practical results, to indulge the passion for such encroachments. 

A comparison has been instituted between these performances and 
those at Westminster Abbey. So few persons are now alive who were 
present at both, that we cannot offer we conceive a more acceptable 
bequest to our readers than the sentiments of a gentleman, who has 
long been known to the British nation as a theorist, a composer, and 
a true judge of the art, although we do not hold ourselves at liberty 
to mention his name, and time will not allow us to ask his consent. 
He thus writes— 

“ Mr. Greatorex’s opinion, I believe is, that the effect of the York 
music was, upon the whole, superior te that of the Abbey, in which 
however I cannot agree with him, although in one respect the former 
was certainly superior, from the spaciousness of the nave of the 
Minster, which much exceeds that of the Abbey and the spectacle, 
when completely filled with well-dressed company, was therefore in- 
finitely finer and more striking. This however I cannot but look 
upon as the only superiority, but to no other than the Abbey per- 
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formances alluded to can those of York, in any respect, give way. 
My situation on the first morning was in the nave, about half way 
between the orchestra and temporary gallery at the west end—but I 
must confess, that at the opening of the Dettingen Te Deum, with 
which the performances commenced, I felt disappointed as to the 
power of the orchestra, which did not, as it were, seem to take me off 
my legs, as when all the voices burst out together in the grand Coro- 
nation Anthem, with which the commemoration of Handel opened. 

‘“¢ This I attributed (as the band was nearly as large) to the orchestra 
being not only in the centre of the Cathedral, but situated immedi- 
ately under an open lofty tower, which undoubtedly absorbed much 
of the sound; whereas in the Abbey, the orchestra being at the west 
end of the Nave, the whole force of it was projected forward. Upon 
this account I lamented to Mr. Camidge, that a platform or tempo- 
rary ceiling had not been constructed under the tower, to prevent 
this waste of sound, to which he replied, that it had been proposed 
and the method of its suspension contrived, but there were dif- 
ferent opinions as to the expediency, and it would have taken away 
almost all their light. In future however (should this festival be re- 
peated) I should think there can be but one opinion as to its expe- 
diency, and the want of light may be remedied by a few patent lamps 
judiciously dispersed. And although some may think that from the 
whole of the sound being thrown forward, the force of the chorus 
might have been too great, yet so well was the orchestra arranged, 
with so judicious and well-proportioned. a mixture of trebles, tenors, 
and basses, both vocal and instrumental, that though I attended 
several of these performances, I have no recollection of having ever 
heard any complaint of that kind. 

“ Another eminent advantage of the Abbey performances was, that 
there was a previous compleat rehearsal of each of them, at half 
guinea tickets—whereas at York, there was only one rehearsal, the 
effect of which appeared in the performances of Hay<dn’s Seasons 
on the last morning, some part of which evidently wanted more 
rehearsal. 

“‘ There is yet one more advantage that I think the Abbey possessed 
in the phalanx of super-eminent singers and performers then in the 
Metropolis. 

‘‘ Of the first of these, Mara stood at the head of the treble depart- 
ment—Norris and Saville of the contralto—and Tasca and Parry of 
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the base. With respect to the tenor, I do not recollect any superior 
to Vaughan. As to the principal instruments, I believe every one 
who remembers Old Cramer will allow him to be the best leader ofa 
large orchestra we ever heard, and this [ trust his son will not reckon 
as any disparagement to himself, who cannot feel hurt at being ac- 
counted second (as a leader) only to his father and master. Neither 
will Lindley and his son, I trast, hold it any disparagement to them, 
that Crosditl and Cervetto together formed such a host as can hardly 
now be equalled by any two performers; and even Dragonetti, — 
super-eminent as he certainly is as a counter-base, will probably 
allow that Garriboldi, as a grand orchestra performer, was at least 
his equal. 

“ T cannot conclude without noticing a circumstance of the York 
festival, which I hope will not be ta‘en as a precedent for similar in- 
novatiuns in church performances ;—I mean that of paying a compli- 
ment to every female singer on the last morning, by favouring each 
with an éncore, by which the whole was so lengthened out, that it 
did not end till aearly a quarter past five; and the fine chorusses 
from Israel in Egypt, in-the last part, lost much of their effect from 
both the auditors and performers being jaded end wearied out—most 
of the former having had a sitting of quite or nearly seven hours. I 
would here observe, that one circumstance that gives dignity and 
pre-eminence to church performances is the order and decorum that 
is there always kept up—the usual methods of expressing applause 
and disapprobation being both there disallowed. The vociferations 
of * encore, encore,” did not indeed take place, as the directors 
communicated their wishes by signals, though once or twice, when 
this was not readily observed in the orchestra, if not the word encore, 
Mr. Greatorex’s name was lustily called out from the gallery.- Had 
indeed one of the most striking of the grand chorusses each morning, 
that could not be performed any where else with such effect, been so 
repeated, there would perhaps have been no reasonable cause for 
complaint. Upon the whole, if I have given the preference to the 
Abbey performances, I have detailed my reasons for so doing—but 
next to those the York performances undoubtedly stand pre-emi- 
nently superior to any of the country music meetings, and may jusily 
be reckoned as by far the first of the kind now attainable in these 
dominions, and as such, they will, I hope, be repeated at proper 
intervals, with increased and improved effect.” 

VOL. V. NO. XX. 3 y 
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Our remarks have hitherto been addressed principally to the per- 
formances at the Minster. The evening concerts presented less of 
what could be deemed peculiar to this celebration, for neither the 
chorus nor the entire instrumental band could be employed. The 
features therefore were reduced more to a level with other great as- 
semblages of talent, to which English audiences are now happily, it 
may be said, accustomed. Mr. Mori shewed himself a wonderful 
player in his concerto and obligate accompaniments, as did also 
‘ Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Lindley, who added, if possivle, to their 
reputation. Here also Madame Catalani shone with great bril- 
liancy, and particularly in the national airs, “ Rule Britannia” 
and “ God save the King,” which she gave with an energy and effect 
ynequalled. These indeed are her attributes, if she who can doso 
much, in so extraordinary a manner, can be with justice noticed 
for any one particular species of ability more than another, Daring 
this lady’s sojourn at York, she presented a piece of plate to the 
infant son of Dr. Camidge, as a memorial of the occasion, and of 
her sense of the worth and character of thé Doctor. The little boy 
was led into the drawing-room by his sister, when Madame C, flew 
from the chair, and throwing herself on her knees, affectionately 
embraced the child—throwing back ber veil she drew from a reticule 
a richly embossed cup, saying, ‘‘ Charlie, Charlie, my pretty fellow, 
that is for you.” The gaze of the boy. was instantly withdrawn from 
the brilliants upon Madame Catalani’s head-dress, which nearly 
touched his forehead, to the cup, and in this attitude she continued 
for some moments to enjoy the delight of the child, The cup was 
filled with sparkling champaigne after dinner, and the health of the 
donor toasted enthusiastically by ali present. Madame Catalani 
made a similar acknowledgment of respect te Mrs, Salmon. 

And while we are recording these incidental cireumstances, we 
cannot omit to mention that a snuff box, the donation of several of 
the most eminent professors assembled at York, was presented by 
Mr, Cramer to Mr. Cummins, of Bristol, (a native of the former 
place) in token of their respect and apprabation of bis conduct in the 
part he took against the promulgation of the Logierian system of 
tuition—which these gentlemen hold to be inimical to real science. 
Mr. Cummins* has done a good deal for music, in his immediate 


* In justice to others, it should be mentioned that Mr. Cummins was by no 
means alone in this contest. Mr. Graham, of Edinburgh, is the reputed 
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neighbourhood, by the aids of literature, and is not only a good 
musician, but an able writer and a man of general knowledge and 
ability. 
There were present— 
At the first Concert . . 
, Second ...... 
Minster (first day) about 
Ditto second . . . . 


Ditto third . ot Bis 
Ditto fourth . . . . 


1530 


At the first ball . . 
Second ditto . 


3050 
4700 
4860 
4160 
19,650 

. 41400 
900 
21,950 


The sum total received was Sixteen Tuovsanp One Hunprep 
Potnps. Such a record is indeed honourable to the benevolence, 
the spirit, and the love of science of the county of York, and its 
example has been felt to the remotest parts of the kingdom. May 
it be successfully emulated ! 


The Committee of Management consisted of the following Gentlemen : 
Yorx. Mr. James Brooksbank 

The Very Rev. the Dean of York Mr. J. Hearon 
The Residenti Mr. G. Bulmer 
H. J. Dickens, Esq. Mr. R. Davies 
Francis Cholmeley, Esq. 
Rev. W. H. Dixon 
William Hey, Esq. 
Charles Coupland, sen. Esq. 
Hvuut. 


Richard Townend William Younge, Esq. M.D. 
Rey. William =_ Rev. John Lowe. 





author of an admirable pamphlet, published at that place, and the pamphlet 
put out by certain members of the Philharmonic Society of London, stands in 
the very rank. 
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LIVERPOOL. 


This meeting took place in the week comm. on Monday, the 
29th of September. 

The musical performances, strictly so to be called, were three 
morning and two evening concerts. A sermon was however preached 
on the Tuesday morning, at St. Paul’s church, and the service and 
anthems were sung by the principal vocalists—Sir George Smart 
taking the organ. The prayers and lessons were read by the Rev. 
Jonathan Brooks—the “ venite,” and the psalms for the day, were 
chaunted. Dr. Boyce’s Te Deum and Jubilate, composed for the 
coronation of George III. were selected, and the anthems were 
Kent’s “ Hear my prayer,” which was sung by Miss Stephens and 
Miss Goodall; a duet for an anthem of Dr. Green’s “ O God of my 
righteousness,” by Mrs. Salmon and Mr. Braham; and lastly, Dr. 
Boyce’s duet, “* Here shall soft charity repair,” by Messrs. Vaughan 
and Bellamy. The sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, and the collection at the doors, where Ladies Gros- 
venor, Stanley, and Jane Grey, with the Mayoress, Miss Molyneaux, 
the two Misses Bold, and Mrs. Leyland, undertook to hold the 
plates, amounted to #281. The music was accompanied by the 
organ alone, and was given with the purity that ought to be the 
especial characteristic of devotional service. 

The morning selections differed in some material instances from 
the general. The Messiah was the first, and it is the opinion of 
professors who have been present at most of the great performances 
in different parts of the kingdom, for many years, that it was never 
more perfectly, and scarcely ever so well executed, which is attri- 
buted to the exertions made by Sir G. Smart in instructing the chorus 
as to the time, and the observing of pianos and fortes. The whole 
of Mozart’s accompaniments were appended, and the wind instru- 
ments obtained high credit for their delicate and mastetly per- 
formance. 

Upon the second day, “ The Mount of Olives” formed the first 
part. It was never, to our recollection, done out of the metropolis 
before; but it went excellently and gave universal satisfaction. 

The second part commenced with a hymn by Dr. Chard, upon a 
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passage from Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lay of the lust minstiel,” 
beginning, : 

s¢ The hymn was sting and prayers were read, 

* And solemn requiem for the dead,” &c. 

The idea is not new; a. composition of a similar kind having 
been produced long since by Dr. Crotch, upon the words “ Methinks 
I hear the full celestial choir.” Dr. Chard’s however was elegant 
and effective. 

A chorus, “ The arm of the Lord is upon them,” from Gardiner’s 
Judah, is one of the finest ever heard. It is an adaptation from 
Haydn. A selection from Jsrael in Egypt—Mr. Wm. Knyvett’s 
anthem, composed for the coronation of George 1V.—a part of 
Rossini’s Mosé, to English words; and the recitative, chorus, and 
trio, from The Seasons, “* Laborious man hath done his part,” formed 
the greater portion of the rest. Most of these are but little known, 
and they were exceedingly well received. 

The vocal parts of the evening concerts were very much devoted 
to Italian music, for which Signor de Begnis and Mad. Ronzi di 
Begnis were expressly engaged. Their songs, duets, and the opera 
finales embraced the whole range of the comic style, as demonstrated 
by the base and soprano voices. In the English portion there was 
an almost new song, composed by Mr. W. Knyvett, and sung by 
Mr. Vaughan; Purcell’s Mad Bess and Bishop’s Echo song, by 
Miss Stephens. An air of Rossini’s, from his Cyro in Babylone, to 
English words, with a violin obligato accompanjment, which was 
most splendidly played by Mori. Braham sung the scena, “ Alfred 
in the Neatherd’s cot,” and “ Alexis ;’ Miss Goodall, Bishop’s “ Bid 
me discourse.” Mr. Mori, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Lindley, played 
concertos, and perhaps there was never more perfect instrumentation 
heard. Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Mori indeed surpassed themselves. 
The trumpet accompaniments of Mr. Harper attracted as much 
attention and applause as almost any part of the performance. 

The band, numerous as it was, for it consisted of not less than one 
hundred and sixty performers, vocal and instrumental, was yet small, 
if estimated against the York orchestra, before which, in point of 
magnitude, every thing since the Abbey fades away. But however 
high York rose in grandeur, Liverpool attained no less in polished 
perfection. If York aimed at the sublime, Liverpool attained the 
beautiful in music. By sucha course the judgment of the committce 
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and of the conductor is fully established—no comparison can be 
instituted. Each performance has its distinct and separate charac- 
ter—its distinguishing excellence. The following list exhibits the 
principal performers and the musica} strength of the band :— 

1st Vielins—Mr. Cramer and thirteen others ............ 14 

2d Vielins—Mr. Mori aad eleven others b habs Seboe bédwe 2B 

Violas—Mr. Hime and seven others ...6..s++-0++-0 ne 


Violoncellos—Mr. 
D. Bases—Mr. 


8 
6 
4a 
4 
2 
2 
a 


Traum 


Droms— Mr. ° 
Treatpone.—Rqueinaniattt Samnsiondon’ 


Se 
Trombones 4 10m his Majesty's Household Band «.... 


Conductor—at the Organ-and Piano Forte, Sir € orge Smart 


N. B. Mr. Cramer led the Morning Performances in the Church; and the 
two Evening Concerts were led, the first by Mr. Cramer, and the second by 
Mr. Mori. 


The gross receipts amounted to nearly 26000. The numbers 
present at the Concerts and Balls were as under :— 


Monday Ball at the Wel 

Tuesday —Concert at the Music Hall 

Wednesday— Messiah, at St. Peter’s Church 

Thursday Mount of Olives, fc. . Peoeeeeeeevevree eer 1486 
——_——_———Concert at the Music Hall ..... ante bn Wea 1406 
Friday §—Part of Creation and Selection 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


To do justice to the merits of this meeting, we shall not need nor 
shall we endeavour to stimulate imagination for a change of 
phrases. We have admitted the principle of attracting the universal 
attention by concentrating such masses of talent as were never before 
assembled in the provinces, to belong to the spirited inhabitants of 
this town; and whatever of excellence in selection or execution, 
belongs to others, is common to them also. From their longer 
practical experience, we shall not perhaps exceed the truth, when 
we say they have approached nearer. to perfection, as far as num- 
bers and polish conjointly go, than either the multitudinous but 
disciplined band of York, or the more scrupulously selected orchestra 
of Liverpool—because, while the performers were as complete in 
point of finish as the last, they were more numerous—thus enjoying 
the excellences of both. We shall however subjoin a correct table 
of the Birmingham orchestra, with the principals in each depart- 
ment, and such of the novelties in selection as will declare the 
title Birmingham continues to put forth to high exaltation. 


Birmingham, the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th of October. 


1st. Violins—Mr. Cramer, Mr. Mori, and fourteen others .. 
2d Violins—Mr, Mountain and thirteen others 
Violas—Mr. Richard Ashley and nine others 
Violoncellos—Mr. Lindley and five others 

Double bases—Mr. and five others 

Oboes—Mr. Erskine, Mr. M. Sharp, and two others 
Flutes—Mr. Nicholson and three others 

Clarionets—Mr. Willman, Mr. Mahon, and two others . 
Bassoons—Mr. Mackintosh and three others evccseoocces 
Trumpets—Mr. Harper and three others 

Horns—Signor Puzzi and four others SCS OCC eee eee oeee 


Trombones a¢ From his Majesty’s Houschold Band . 


Conductor—and at the Organ & Piano Forte, Mr Greatorex 1 
Assistant Conducter-—Mr. Munden 
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VOCALISTS. 
Principals—Mad. Catalani, Miss Stephens, Mrs. Salmon 
Miss a pee Miss Fletcher, and 
% 7 — 7 


Mr. Cramer led the morning performances in the church, and Mr. Mori the 
evening concerts at the theatre. 

The festival commenced on Tuesday, the 7th of October, by divine 
service at St, Philip’s. Every part of the church was filled. The 
psalms were chaunted by a selected choir, by the Rev. Robert Clifton. 
An anthem by Palestrina, Purcell’s Te Deum, Croft’s Jubilate, Blow’s 
Gloria Patria, Cooke’s Finale, and a Psalm from the Rev. Rann 
Kennedy’s collection, were sung with great effect. The sermon was 
preached (in the unavoidable absence of the Bishop of Oxford, on 
account of the death of the Countess of Dartmouth,) by the Rev. 
Dr. Gardner, Rector of St Philip’s. Part of Handel’s Faneral An- 
them concluded the service. 

The first grand miscellaneous concert took place at the Theatre. 
The selection was as under :— 

. Tuesday Evening, October 7. 
H ACT I. 
Grand Symphony (No. 5)— —_ 
Verse aa Chorus—-* C God saye the King.” 
Song—Mr. Bellamy—“ The Tempest”—Hors 
Duet—Madame Catalani and Mr. Braham—“ di Pafo”—Cianchettini 
Recit.—Miss Stephens—“ Ye verdant plains” ......+++ss0+++ Handel 
Air—“ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir .........- ; 


Accompanied on the flageolet by M. Collinet.) 
Trio, for three French a _— Petrides, and ranaote 5 Pua, 
com € for this eeting eoeeeceseseseceees 
6 oat 
Cie Miee Stephens, Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, T. a Webbe. 
and Bellamy—‘“ When wimds breathe soft.” .....+eseseee++ 
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Aria—Madame Catalani—*‘ Mio ben” —Pucitta. 


See. 
Song—Mr. Salmon— Cease your aasing—-teocty. siengil toy “Mr. 
Concerto Vicloncello—Mr. Lindley. 
Song—Mr. Braham—“ Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cot” — Rauzzini. 
I Aare yay: Messrs, Vaughan and Bellamy, “ There 
is a bloom,” (with Piano Forte accompaniment). . 
Air-—Madame i—(Rode’s variations). 
Finale—Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, Miss Travis, Messrs. Braham, 

Vaughan, Bellamy, and Signor Placci—“ Signori di fuori.” a Mozart. 

The National Anthem being placed at the commencement of the 
vocal part of the concert, seemed to have a very happy effect. It 
was sung by all the principal performers. Mr. Horsley’s fine song, 
The Tempest, followed, which was well sung, and particalarly well 
accompanied. We have before had occasion to mention the merits 
of this work, (indeed as we go along it will be found we have 
anticipated ourselves in most of the compositions) and it was never, 
perhaps, heard with such effect. It is an honour to the national 
genius, and will exalt the fame even of the author of “Gentle Lyre.” 
Mr. Cianchettini’s duet, also, is known to our readers through our 
pages. Mr. Braham and Madame Catalani did it complete justice. 

The trio for the horns was singular, and most astonishingly 
played. It must have been remarked that the born is coming into 
vogue, and that it was particularly fashionable at the private metro- 
politan concerts last season. It owes much of its late celebrity to 
the beautiful execution of Signor Puzzi. 

“Largo al Factotum” is from Rossini’s I! Barbiere di Siviglia, and is 
a very sprightly and pleasing composition. Signor Placci gave 
high amusement. 

Pegno piit grato, and the air Mio Ben, afford as high and perfect 
a specimen of Madame Catalani’s peculiar excellence in touching 
expression and in depth of amatory passion, as can be exhibited. She 
was herself; the audience felt and acknowledged her power. 

No greater proof of the progress of science can perhaps be exhibi- 
ted, than the gratification, the unaffected gratification, which attends 
the performance of Beethoven’s symphonics and overtures, for these 
are hardly to be relished by any but educated ears. That which 
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commenced the second act comes obviously in aid of this striking 
trait Of national musical improvement. Mrs. Salmon’s ‘ Cease your 
funning”’ deserved and received an encore ; but surely airs with varia- 
tions ought not, upon any received principles of good taste, to pre- 
vail so much. Shortly after came Madame Catalani’s Rode’s air. 
It is a_ prodigious not to say a preternatural effort. The finale was 
the best piece of the night. 

The selection for Wednesday morning was chiefly remarkable for 
the new adaptation of Winter's Timoteo to English words, under the 
name of “ The Triumph of Gideon.” Opinion is not a little divided 
upon the effects of this. composition. Very good judges esteem it 
rather heavy, while opinions of equal weight lean to the belief that 


the oftener it is heard the more it will beesteemed.. The music con- 


sists of recitatives, chorusses, two quartettos, a semichorus, and a 
grand chorus. The story is, the announcement of the victory ob- 
tained by Gideon over the Midianites. Shepherds are assembled on 
the banks of the Jordan—they lament the depressed state of Israel, 
when a warrior from the army of Gideon enters, and announces the 
battle won upon the field of Gilead. A quartetto of rejoicing and a 


semichorus of thanksgiving succeed—the motion of the victorious 
army is described in recitative—the host enters, and a grand chorus 
concludes the scene. The first quartetto (of lamentation) is very 
beautiful, the semichorus is pleasing, and the chorus a very masterly 
composition, very striking and effective in some of its parts. The 
poetry was written and adapted expressly for this festival, by the 
Rev. John Webhe. W. Knyvett’s Coronation Anthem, a song from 
Crotch’s Palestine, parts of the Reguiem, with some of the most 
sublime songs and chorusses from Handel and from Haydn’s Creation, 


completed the performance. Wednesday evening’s selection was as 
under: . 


ACT I. 
Overture, (Fidelio) — Beethoven. 
Scene from Tyrannic Love—“ Hark, m eee ee 
Song—Signor Placci—“ Madamina” — 
Qantit Mrs Salmon, Miss Stephens, Mr. I Vanghan and SiaMert Rostin. 
Placci—“ Cielo mio labbro” . 
Song—Mis Stephens—‘ Sweet home? — Bishop. 
Song--Mr. Vaughan-—* Pa ben mio” —Mosart. 
— Vi —“ Parto ma tu mio” — 
(Clarionet Obligato, Mr. Willman.) 
Echo Duet—Miss Stephens and Mr. Braham—“ Ah gmt straying 
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Grand Scena ed Aria— Madame agg ag La di “~t ="rps 
Finale—* Dove son”—Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, Miss Travis. 
Messrs. Braham, Vaughan, and Signor Placci ‘ ‘ Mozart. 
ACT It. 
Overture— Romberg. 
Song—Mr. Braham—“ The Battle of the Angels”— Bishop. 
Glee—Miss Stephens, Messrs. Kn Vaughan, and Bellamy. “’Tis the 
last rose of summer,” an Irish Ballad, harmonized by Sir J. Stevenson. 
Scena ed Aria—Mrs. Salmon—“ Tu ch'accendi”— Rossini. 
Trio—Madame Catalani, Miss Fletcher, & Mr. Braham—“Cruda? pi; 


sorte.” 
Glee—“ Blow, Warder, blow,” (with additional parts and Chorus 

by Mr. Greatorex.) : ; eee eeeeree Callcott 
New Cavatina and Polacca— Madame Catalani—“ Se mai turbo” —Cianchet tini. 


Duet—Mrs. Seiece onl Nagler Planet” con tied »*— Fioravanti. 
Song— Madame Catalani and Chorus —“ Rule — Arne, 

The portions best received were principally English, and above 
all, Bishop's most touching ballad of Home. It was most loudly 
encored. The Echo duet was also honoured by the same mark of 
apptobation. Mr. Braham sung Bishop's Batile of the Angels with 
such energy as he alone is able to impart. This composition does 
great credit to Mr. Bishop—the orchestral effects were in many 
places masterly and highly effective. Sir John Stevenson’s harmo- 
nized air was also encored, as was Dr, Callcott’s glee. 

Amongst the Italian, Cruda sorte, and Con patienza, were very grati- 
fying, and Madame Catalani in the cavatina by Cianchettini, accom- 
panied -by Mori, was as brilliant as she alone can be. Nothing 
could be neater than Mori’saccompaniment. Nor we must not omit 
to mention his concerto on this evening, which was a splendid proof 
of pre-eminent ability. 

In “ Rule Britannia,” with which the concert coneluded, Madame 
Cataiani electrified the audience by her prodigious volume of voice 
and force of manner. 

The performance of Thursday morning was ** The Messiah.” Here, 
however, Mr. Braham had the opening allotted to him—we think 
erroneously; for Mr. Vaughan’s manner of singing this recitative 
and air is by far the most classical, polished, and perfect. Madame 
Catalani lowered“ J knowthat my Redeemer liveth” halfa note—namely 
to the key of E flat. Surely many of the brilliant and beautiful 
cfiects of temperament must be lost by this transposition, to say nothing 
of interpolating amidst the order of keys which the composer has 
thought fit to establish! We protest against these innovations, 

3z 2 
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which certainly are not to reform. Mozart’s accompaniments were 
put to the song “ O thow that tellest.” It was remarked that in spite of 
the excellent discipline of the Birmingham chorussers, and of their 
. superior numbers, “ For unto us” had a vastly superior effect at 
Liverpool. 

The selection for Friday morning eonsisted of a miscellaneous act, 
commencing with Mr. Attwood’s Coronation Anthem, part of the 
masses of Jomelli and Mozart, some of Handel's songs and choruses, 
atrio from Judah, a versetto, sung by Madame Catalani, (the com- 
poser not named) and Luther’s Hymn. Then came The Seasons, 
(Spring and Summer ), and another miscellaneous act from Israel in 
Egypt, Sampson and Redemption concluded the festival. There 
was little to call forth particular remark.* 

The selection of Friday evening was distinguished by Mr. Bellamy’s 
selection of Hohkenlinden.—Campbell’s song set by Mr. C. Smith (of 
Liverpool), and alike admirable for its poetry and adaptation. Mr. 
Williams played a fantasia on the Corno di Bassetto, an instrument 
now much cultivated in Germany, and which is a little deeper in its 
compass and fullcr in its tone than the clarionet. He executed 
beautifully. Mr. Vaughan sung Alezis, which we unhesitatingly 
prouounce to be the most finished specimen of vocal art that can now 
be heard—nor is the accompaniment by Mr. Lindley less unique. 

The second act introduced a new song, composed and sung by 
Mr. Braham—*“ The soldier’s love letter,” which possesses the great 
attributes of his manner. Mr. Nicholson played accurate. Mrs. 
Salmon gave her *‘ La Biondina in Gondoletta.”. Madame Catalani 
sung a cavatina, and God save the King, twice repeated, concluded 
this grand display of all the choicest productions of art. 

‘* From the arrangements made for this meeting,” says a corres- 
pondent, “ 1 expected to hear the most perfect music ever performed 


* One nen anetier cial Sern denerinth be taenls, A pro- 
Saute Ste satel. be on cathaton, atk heat totieetaen oer soma oe 
undoubted, asserts that Madame Catalani sung “ Angels ever bright and fair” 
sry ly whereas it was unter nervy persons blr te ret 
that she sung much too flat How is 


know also, that sound, aueebes through a floor or a partition, is heard to 
eter a tC a or adjoining that in which the singer 
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in an oratorio band, and I was not disappointed ; all the parts were 
daly weighed, and the precision of them all was frequently so close 
as to give the effect of one great voice or instrument ;—the perfection 
was most apparent in the Messiah, because it is so well known that a 
just comparison may be made with that performance in other places ; 
the effect of the chorusses was alike magnificent. 

‘ Even those least esteemed were made prominent, and received a 
stronger and brighter character as it were by the extreme polish of 
the execution. The superior excellence of the band will best be 
understood by the examination ofits materiel. ‘There were 42 violins 
and violas; 35 of which were performers from the Philharmonic, 
Ancient Music, Italian Opera, and Paris; the remainder were excel- 
lent performers from various parts of the kingdom: six violoncellos— 
the Lindleys, Eley, Grouch, and Brooks; six double bases— 
Dragonetti, Anfossi, Taylor, Fletcher, and two others; combined 
with this fine body of stringed instruments were the King’s serpents, 
which united with it like an oven diapason, and altogether produced 
a rich mass of quality in the tone of the bases that I never heard 
equalled. All the wind instraments were doubled with excellent per- 
formers: we had nine trombones, two canto, two alto, two tenor, and 
three base; the whole was only employed in a few bars, in certain 
choruses, to produce light and shade, and had a magnificent{effect in 
general; they played in a subdued tone, and thus the effect was of 
the greatest sublimity. One of the most superb effects as a novelty, 
and which struck every one was these trombones playing with the 
organ and voices only in the cathedral service on the first morning; 
all the choral parts that were required to be fall, when the full 
organ was employed, the trombones played with the voices—and the 
Gloria Patre and Amens, combined with about 140 singers, they 
astonished every one; it must not be forgotten they all played in 
subdued and lengthened tones, that united beautifully with the 
voices ; it was aneffect never produced before by sach instruments. 

“ The Triumph of Gideon,” you will no doubt consider to -be 
adapted with great taste and judgment, for the difficulties, which 
were not small, are admirably sarmounted. “I have no doubt of its 
becoming a great favourite—every one seemed to be greatly pleased 
with it; it is certainly very beautiful. The Gloria, Benedictus, and 
Cum sancto spirits of Mozart, in 12th mass, (Novello’s collection) 
were amongst the finest parts; the gloria was overwhelming with the 
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immense power given to it by the addition of the trombones, and 
was repeated; the Benedictus was all elegance and sweetness ; the 
treble beautifully done by Mrs. Salmon. _I have often heard the 
‘* Cum sancto” attempted, but it was always spoiled from the chorus 
singers not being able to sing the passages; but the Birmingham 
chorus, nearly 100 strong, wasso well drilled, that at the general 
rehearsal it went off trippingly and steady together, without any 
hurrying, and made it quite new, and it had a beautiful effect. 

‘* Having been present both at York and Birmingham, I may per- 
haps be permitted to hazard some opinions on the comparative 
merits of the two festivals. At York, the spectacle was magni- 
ficent; the finest church in England, with the nave full of well- 
dressed people, was imposing beyond conception—and the music 
that was slow, approaching to the psalmedic style, was awfully 
fine; but every thing that required great precision could hardly be 
expected to go well with sucha widely extended band, with the 
organ at such an immense distance from the choral body. 

*¢ The number of the York band was not so productive of superiority 
in volume as might be supposed from the following circumstances. 
In the first place the players on stringed. instruments were a great 
portion of them provincial and amateurs, who cannot be expected 
to produce effects in the degree that the selected band of Lon- 
don professors, engaged at Birmingham, are capable of eliciting. 
The band, it may with truth. be said, was weak for that enor- 
mous building. The immense space, and the echoes from various 
parts, render it a place less fit for perfect music than smaller 
churches., The orchestra was placed at the back of the organ, ex- 
tended across the transept into the entrance of the nave, so that the 
band was under the lantern, The sides were indeed boarded to pre- 
vent the sound escaping into the transept; but the fact is, that the 
reverberation in the lantern came into the transept, and the band was 
nearly double the strength there than it appeared to possess in the 
nave, where the company were sitting ; and it was very loud in the 
choir, so that it will not seem wonderful that the band would appear, 
as I have said, comparatively weak, having the whole of that mag- 
nificent pile to fill with sound.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE RECEIPTS. 


The following is a summary of the receipts arising from each per- 
formance :— ey ‘ “¢ 
TUESDAY. «st £a4 
30417 6 
18 
14 
1658 2 63 


0 0 
17 6 
13 0 


A 


THURSDAY. 
Church Admissions .........+.. oie neha 


5 
0 
0 





£10,852 14 14 





The accounts were not quite made up, and the receipts were about £200 
more than this sum. 


We have thus brought to a close our record of these assemblages 
of talent, of these superb exhibitions of knowledge, taste, splendour, 
and liberality. The kingdom at large must witness the diffusion of 
the emulous spirit which originated the design with a proud satis- 
faction, while foreign nations can but regard such efforts as adding 
immensely to our stock of national glory, of the truest glory, because 
they are built upon those arts which most tend to humanize man- 
kind, because they are the effects of an unbounded affluence of 
power and of means—an example of an illimitable generosity in their 
use, and: of their application to the noblest of all purposes, ro 
Cuanirty, which “ blesseth him that gives and him that takes,” 





Mass for three voices, composed for the solemnization at the Benedictine 
College of St. Gregory, at Downside, near Boston, July 10, 1823, by 
J. Mazzinghi. London. Goulding, d’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 


This mass was announced just previously to our last number. 

The establishment at Downside belongs to the English Benedictine 
menks, who were settled before the French Revolution, at Douay, 
in Flanders. Being forced, with many other communities, to take 
refuge in their native land when the revolution began, they were 
kindly received by the late Sir Edward Smythe, who gave them an 
asylum at Actonburnal, in Shropshire. They remained at Acton- 
burnal till 1814, when they were enabled to purchase their present 
house at Downside, to which they have lately built the beautiful 
chapel, for the opening of which this mass was composed. They 
are not numerous, but sufficiently so to carry on the two objects of 
the establishment, which are—first, the education of priests of their 
order, to be employed in the active duties of the ministry in various 
parts of England ; and secondly, the education of a limited nuinber 
young gentlemen, who receive there a suitable classical education 
for the various professions. 

The chapel is a beautiful and pure specimen of the airy Gothic 
style of architecture, and there is a good organ. On this occasion 
Mr. Mazzineut presided, and the mass he had composed was 
performed. 

The entire style of the composition is smooth, flowing, and unam- 
bitious, by which last epithet we mean to express, that there is no 
parade of science, no lofty pretensions, but it aspires to a pleasing 
solemnity, rather than to erudition, complication, or elevated gran- 
deur. The Kyrie, at the opening, aims perhaps as much at dignity 
as any of the parts, and has more of the antient ecclesiastical manner 
than most of the pieces. The Gloria is simple and sirong, but we 
are not quite satisfied with the ascending octave, which partakes a 
little of the nature of a conceit ; the succeeding passage, however, 
Et in terra paz, is very imposing. Laudamus te is a sweet movement, 
and the passage Domine Deus (page 13) is at once flowing in melody 
and pure in its expression. The Qui tollis is also very good. Quo- 
niam tu solus seems to our apprehension rather light for the senti- 
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ment, but is very effectively closed upon the words Jesu Christi. The 
Credo is declaratory, and therefore plainer than the other portions of 
the mass. Qui propter nos is a melodious larghetto, constructed with 
an obvious reference to Dr. Callcott’s celebrated glee “ Peace to the 
souls of the heroes,” the conclusion being note for note the same. We 
mention this not asa plagiarism, but manifestly a quotation. The 
Et incarnatus is in the manner of Haydn, and is a very sweet move- 
ment, beginning by a bass solo of much elegance and refinement. 
Qui cum patre is exceedingly good, and Et unam sanctam well con- 
ceived and very solemn. 

Mr. Mazzinghi has been least successful, it appears to us, in his 
Amdn. We cannot particularly praise the Benedictus, a part upon 
which composers usually bestow much pains. The subject is not 
sufficiently graceful. The Agnus Dei is singular in its structure, and 
the expression applies best to the words Dona nobis pacem; in con- 
cludes, however, well. 

Upon the whole, the composition is equal and pleasingly elegant. 
It is admirably adapted for small choirs, and will, we doubt not, be 
sung in private among scientific amateurs with much pleasure. We 
ourselves have gone through it several times with increasing interest. 
Mr. Mazzinghi has already much reputation, and this will certainly 
add to his stock. 


Grand Russian March for the Harp ; by N.C. Bochsa. London. 
Chappell and Co. 

Grand Fantasia and Variations for the Harp, on the favourite Irish 
Melody, “ Sly Patrick ;” composed by N. C. Bochsa. London. 
Power. 

“ Aisé, Brillant, et Utile ;” Variations on a favourite Theme Alle- 
mande, written in different styles for the Harp, and intended as a 
supplement to his Instruction Book ; by N.C. Bochsa. London. 
Chappell and Co. 

A favourite Quick March and Polonaise Rondo for the Harp ; com- 
posed by W. H. Steil. London. Chappell and Co. 

Mary, I believed thee true, with Introduction and Variations for the 
Harp ; composed by T. P.Chipp. London. Power. 
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The Bavarian or Tyrolese Air; arranged for the Harp, with an In- 
troduction and Variations ; by Charles Egan. London. Cocks 
and Co. 


Mr. Bochsa is perhaps as successful in adorning his lighter com- 
positions with the graces of melody, as he is in enriching his higher 
productions with the characteristics of the great style. (The march 
and fantasia afford illustrations of this remark. ‘he first derives its 
character from rythm, accent, and variety of tone, heightening the 
effects and expression of an animatedand elegantair. ‘The fantasia, 
particularly the first few pages, is full of mind and passion; the 
imagination of the composer seems to have wandered frecly, and to 
have submitted only to the limits imposed by fine taste, We have 
hardly ever seen or fancied that we have seen stronger marks of the 
inspiration of the moment—the passages flow into each other—the 
expression changing at every step, while science preserves the unity 
of the whole. The composer has endeayoured to convey his inten- 
tions te the performer by employing signs of expression upon almost 
every note—he has then done bis part, it is only left to the latter so 
to study the piece, that he may give it as much as possible the 
effect of an extempore performance, by understanding and deeply 
feeling the sentiment with which it is so strongly imbued.. The 
variations upon a beautiful Irish air partake of the same character ; 
execution is here too employed as the handmaid toexpression. -The 
first is a scherzando movement of great delicacy and elegance, de- 
manding the same qualities in the finger of the performer ; the second 
is more powerful in its expression ; the third a variation of triplets ; 
in the fourth the base takes the air in harmonics, while the treble 
has passages of dotted notes, simple and delicate; the fifth is in the 
style of a Bolero, worked up with spirit and fire. Such is the outline 
of this piece, which deserves to rank with the finest productions of the 
master: it presents great difficulties to the performer, but these are 
addressed to the mind rather than to the hand. 

The third piece of Mr. Boscha’s, which stands at the head of our 
article, is dedicated to his pupils, and contains an address from the 
author, exhibiting the object of the work, and giving a complete 
explanation of the construction of each variation, with directions for 
its performance. . Mr. Bochsa thus calls the mind into action, and 
endeavours to afford his scholars the means of acquiring the great 
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style in arl: for-it is mind alone which constitutes the difference be- 
tween this (the great style) and mere mechanical power. 

** Music,” says Mr. B. at the commencement of his address, ¢ like 
its sister arts, poetry and painting, is remarkable for the great variety 
of images with which it abounds; and onc of the chief aims of the 
finished performer should be, so to employ them as either to please 
the ear or to affect the heart. The object of the following compo- 
sition is to exhibit to the pupil some of the various styles which may 
be introduced into a composition for the harp.” 

The subject is a sweet and clegant German melody. Variation | 
is in the legato style; the second light and playful ; the third bold 
and energetic chords; the fourth consists of scales, in imitation be- 
tween the hands; the fifth exhibits the employment of the harmomc 
sounds, producing in the second part the effect of a horn accompa- 
niment ; the sixth gives the sons etouffés ; the seventh and cighth are 
brilliant movements ; the ninth is in the style of a rondo; the tenth 
is.in octaves; the eleventh, harmonic sounds for both hands; the 
thirteenth is a beautiful exercise for the shake ; the fourteenth a 
spirited polacca. The composer has fulfilled his task with great 
ability and taste, and has combined, in a delightful manner, “ case, 
brilli and utility.” 

Mr. Steil’s composition has all the fascination of a very beautiful 
melody, united to ease and grace. It isa lesson that must please, 
for while it makes no pretensions either to fine expression or difli- 
cult execution, it is very far removed from common place. 

Mr. Chipp, in his variations on Sir John Stevenson’s ballad, 
“ Mary, 1 believed thee true,” has succeeded in preserving the 
sentiment of the words, as weil as the expression of the air. His 
treatment of the subject, aad the whole arrangement, is in good 
taste ; he has adapted his own imagination and powers to the talents 
of these for whom he writes, and under these limitations has pro- 
duced a piece of much merit. 

Mr. Egan is a young Irishman, a pupil of Mr Bochsa, and we ima- 
gine this to be one of his earliest attempts at composition. [le would 
have succeeded better had he trusted more to his imagination, and 
adhered less to the hacknied forms of triplet, arpeggio, and octave. 
The passages nevertheless possess the brilliant character of the instru- 
ment, and may be rendered with effect by rapid and neat execution. 
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The celebrated Trio from Rosina, “ When the rosy morn appearing,” 
arranged with Variations for the Piano Forte ; by Samuel Poole. 
London. Monro and May. : 

Valce Royale, composed and arranged with Variatians for the Piano 
Forte or Harp; by J. Monro. London. Monro and May. 

Carafu’s celebrated Cavatina, from La Cenerentola, arranged with 
Variations for the Piano Forte ; by J.C. Nightingale. London. 
Monro and Co. 

The much-admircd Scottish Air, “ Let us haste to Kelvin Grove, 
bonnie Lassie O,” arranged with Variations for the Piano Forte ; 
by J. C. Nightingale. London. Monro and May. 

The Lisle, a French March, adapted for the Piano Forte with Coda 
and Rondo; composed by J. M‘Murdie.. London. Clementi 
and Co. 

Five Divertimentos for the Piano Forte, with an Accompaniment for 


the Flute; composed by J. Bottomley. Books 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Lundon. Power. 


We have often urged the necessity of relieving the tedium of early 
practice, by allowing the pupil occasionally to learn pieces that 
cost little application in their attainment, and which may be played 
to display the progress of the learner to those friends who are not 
qualified to judge of his or her proficiency by the performance of 
an exercise. The pieces that stand at the head of our article are 
exactly fitted to this purpose, and they will likewise give opportu- 
nities of applying the passages to which the hand of the scholar has 
been trained by more laborious application. 

Mr. Poole has executed his task with taste and ingenuity. Mr. 
Monro’s variations possess these qualities in a less degree, owing 
probably to the inferiority of his subject: they will however confirm 
the player in many of the usual forms of modern composition. Mr. 
Nightigale has given much variety by introducing his themes as 
waltzes, marches, &c. In pieces of so slight a nature, these changes 
create considerable amusement, and in teaching, a great step is 
gained by interesting and awakening the mind. 

The French march is a light and rather graceful movement, fol- 
lowed by a rondo founded upon its principal passsages, and forming 
an agreeable easy lesson. 
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- Mr. Bottomley’s divertimentos are adapted to the earliest stages 
of instruction. The parts for. both instraments are equally easy, 
and the greatest value of the work is this companionship in toil and 
pleasure. We have always observed that duets afford greater gratifi- 
cation to children thaa any other kind of practice, and this publica- 
tion will give an interest and a stimulus to the very first lessons. of the 
young flute and piano forte player. 


Clari, or the Maid of Milan, an Opera in Three Acts, composed by 
Henry R. Bishop. London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter and 
Co. 


This piece must be reckoned among the most touching in its re- 
presentation. We have indeed seldom been made to feel so acutely. 
This declaration seems indispensable, for the story is hacknied, the 
incidents threadbare, the sentiments not a whit more novel. It par- 
takes of every species of drama. It is literally and truly “ tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral-comedy, historical-pastoral, tragical-his- 
torical and tragical-comical.” But the situations are nevertheless of 
a kind to awaken the strongest feclings of our nature.—Mr. Bishop 
is eminently successful in one simple air, which, if it does not 
absolutely tell the story and pervade the whole performance, yet 
appears so often and with such force, that much of the interest apper- 
tains to it, and lastly Miss M. Tree’s inimitable acting completed 
the beautifal bat poignant illasion. Previous to the appearance of 
this melodrame, Miss Kelly could be said to have no rival in that 
species of acting, which describes simple natural feeling in its most 
natural and therefore most affecting manner. In the last scene of 
Clari Miss M. Tree has shewn as fine a genius as highly cultivated. 
We might be induced to say much more upon this head—but music, 
and not acting, is our.province. 

Mr. Bishop’s overture is a complete anticipation of the future 
scenes of the play. The introduction by the pastoral instruments 
image the rural repose and the rustic basis upon which the incidents 
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are foanded—the introduction of the music which accompanies the 
agitations of Clari, and of the air “ Home, sweet home,” which pic- 
ture at once her delights and ber regrets and her remorse—all these 
are perfect indications of all that follows. The vocal part opens by 
a chotus, which reminds us, by its words and. its general construction 
(not by its melody), of the opening of Rossini’s J/ Barbiere di Sevig- 
lia—so difficult is it for composers of the same age to avoid the faint 
memory of compositions which must be heard so often. We were 
never more sensible of the superiority of the Italian over the English 
poetry than in this trifle—It constitutes all the difference between 
elegance and vulgarity—though it is true the sense is not the same. 
But how Mr. Bishop makes any thing out of such trash is marvel- 
lous—to wit— 

“¢ All these presents—all this fuss, 

‘¢ For a good for nothing puss.” 
And this they call opera! And yet the music is not unpleasing!! 
“¢ To smiles more bewitching to morrow” is a duet pretty much of the 
same Claas. 

The description of a play is fairly put together—but is not striking, 
exeept for the management of the composer in introducing the vari- 
cties of the orchestra. 

To the next air, ““Homa, sweet Home,” the most unqualified 
approbation must be given. It is simple, sweet, and touching, be- 
yond any air we almost ever heard. It equals, if it does not exceed, 
“ The bells of Si. Petersburgh,” and can we give higher praise? ‘There 
is however one curious effect of association to be perceived (at least 
we are conscious of it), which, while it heightens the poignant effecis 
upon our sensibility, yet detracts from the pleasure we should enjoy 
im hearing the song, and alters its very nature. This is, thatthe 
intense pain predaced by Miss M. Tree’s pathetic acting is con- 
nected: with and transferred to the melody, and instead of feeling 
those soft and. tranquil recollections which ought to pertai to such 
a subject and such images, our fancy is awakened to the memory of 
the suffering Clari. Such sensations however only affect: those who 
have seen the piece, and these are. the few—the many receive it in 
its native elegance, simplicity, and truth. And never was any ballad. 
more universally or more deservedly popular. 

“ O light bounds my heart” is a species of the geaus “ Bid. me dis- 
course,” but it -will not rise intosueh high estimation as that of its 





kindred air, ** Should he upbraid.” The melody, however, is light 
and graceful. “ Jocoso make haste” is a comic trio, purely for the 
theatre. 

Some melo-dramatic music nex: follows, of which parts appear in 
the overture ; and thus these are the connecting links which bind that 
composition so entirely to the body of the opera. 

Yes, yesy I read it in those eyes” is a duet for Master Longhurst, 
and verily Mr. Bishop shews no small ingenuity in reducing melody 
to the compass of this little boy’s voice, who it should seem is too 
great a favourite to be omitted in any piece. This ‘* morning gan” 
may however be fired too often—for nothing can be more certain 
than that in taus indulging the predilections of the public, this very 
good story is told over and over again nearly in the same words. 

“ Sleep, gentle lady,” a serenade, is a beautiful composition, 
marked with the character of an earlier age of glee writing. It is 
flowing in its melody, and rich and clear in its harmonies. It is 
amongst the best things in this species Mr. Bishop has ever written. 

*¢ Little Love is a mischievous boy” is an arch and pretty air, during 
which, however, the songstress falls asleep. The stage effect, for 
which it is written, is exceedingly good. 

A short chorus succeeds. ‘ Open lovers’ eyes” is a pastoral chorus 
in a minor key, quaint and pretty. “ Though the tempests of winter” 
is an orchestral base song, written to display a powerful voice, but 
without much melody to recommend it. We cannot say much more 
in favour of ** No, no, I’m not yet wed.” 

In “ The promise of pleasure,” Miss Tree’s scena, Mr. Bishop has 
repeated himself very manifestly, for we find not only the same struc- 
ture, but as nearly the same passages, as in the quick movement of 
‘* When in disgrace with fortune,” an air written for the same lady, 
in The two Gentlemen of Verona. "These similitudes however are no 
matter of surprize. ,The wonder is, how Mr. Bishop does so well, 
considering how much he does. Mr. Bishop's compositions for the 
stage would load any stage, aye, even a stage waggon. The air is 
feeling and forcible. 

“Tender, confiding woman, fear” is a trio of no common cast. Tis 
construction is something like ** O nume benefico,” in La Gaza 
Ladra—no mean compliment. 


Midst pleasures and palaces” is bere harmonized and changed in 
its measure, which, with a short chorus, concludes the piece. 
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In this opera it has been the composer’s fate to suffer under the 
irregularity of the English mode of connecting the diction of the 
melodrame with the music—so common a cause of complaint as now 
hardly to enter into the consideration probably of any living crea- 
ture, Mr. Bishop himself excepted. But when we come to compute 
the quantum meruit of the composer, we must first take the bones of 
the figure upon which he is expected to lay the outward and more 
visible parts that are to constitute its prominent beauties—for if these 
be weak and distorted, his task is the more difficult, not to say 
impossible. In nine out of ten English operas the words are abso- 
lutely impracticable, and we think this is pretty much the case with 
Clari. There are two or three very sweet things in it~viz. Home, 
the serenade, Miss Tree’s scena, and the trio, which, in their several 
species, are equal, or nearly, to any Mr. Bishop had previously 
written. Home has all the properties which render a ballad popular, 
and we never remember a song which has completely permeated 
English society so rapidly. It has been sung in the grand orchestra 
at Birmingham, and probably there is not a chamber in England 
containing a piano forte where it has not been heard. When there- 
fore Clari is underprized, there is no foundation for the neglect, 
since it contains as much excellence as most English, and perhaps, 
with due allowances, as most Italian pieces of so light a texture. 


A Series of Hibernian Airs, arranged for the Piano Forte; by J. 
Burrowes. ‘Nos. 2,3, 4, and 5. London, Chappell and Co. 


We have already mentioned the first Number of this Work as 
likely to increase the reputation of its author, and we are happy to 
find its continuation has supported our former opinion. The poetry 
adapted by Mr. Moore to the music of his native land, is perhaps 
the great cause of the interest the Irish melodies have created, at least 
it isso'in England, but the enthusiasm the national music of Ireland 
excites in the breast of an Irishman may best be expressed by the 
following extract from the historian of the Irish bards : 
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“ The Irish music is, in some degree, distinguished from the music 
of evéry other nation, by an insinuating sweetness, which forces its 
way irresistibly to the heart, and there diffuses an extatic delight 
that thrills through every fibre of the frame, awakens sensibility, and 
agitates or tranquillizes the soul. Whatever passion it may be in- 
tended ‘to excite, it never fails to effect its purpose. It is the voice 
of nature, and will be heard. We speak of the music of the ancient 
Irish; for music, like language, the nearer we remount to its rise 
among men the more it will be found to partake of a natural expres- 
sion.” Mr. Moore however in his prefatory letter upon music, in 
the Third Number of the Irish Melodies, remarks: ¢ ‘Though much’ 
has been said of the antiquity of our music, it is certain that our 
finest'and most popular airs are modern, and perhaps we may look 
no further than the last disgraceful century for the origin of most of 
those wild and melancholy strains, which were at once the offspring 
and solace of grief, and which were applied to the music, as music 
was formerly to the body, ‘* decantare loca dolentia.” 

Bat to return to Mr. Burrowes. He has availed himself of the 
most popular airs with much success; Gramachree and Planzriy 
Kelly, better known as The harp that once through Tara’s walls, and. 
Fly not yet are the subjects of his second number. The former is 
arranged with attention to its expression, and the latter supported 
with gaiety and animation. 

The third number contains My lodging is on the cold ground, with 
variations of great spirit. The fourth, Erin go bragh and St. 
Patrick’s Day is in the same style as the second. The fifth number 
is greatly the best. The subject is Love’s young dream, which, to 
quote Mr. Moore’s own words, “ is one of those easy, artless stran- 
gers, whose merit the heart acknowledges instantly.” The varia- 
tions are very sweet, and if the ideas have not the stamp of great 
originality, they are elicited with a taste, feeling, and brilliancy, 
highly creditable to the composer. 
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Rossini’s Neapolitun Waltz, with an Introduction, Variations, and 
Coda, forthe Piano Forte; by Philip Knapton. London. Gould- 
ing, d’Almaine, Potter, and Co. Chappell and Co. 

Dicertimento (a la Polonoise,) for the Piano Forte ; by James Caikin. 
London. Clementiand Co. . 

O Peseator dell’onda, a favourite Venetian Barcarolle,’with Variations 
for the Piano Forte ; composed by J. H. Little. London. Power. 

Marie Louise, ou Le favori de Buonaparte, a favourite French Air, 
with Variations for the Piano Forte ; by atte Compton. Lon- 
don. Clementi and Co, 

A Danish National Song, with Variations fuathe Piano Forte ; by W. 
Plachy. London, Chappell and Co. 


L’Oiseau di Venus, a Fantasia for the Piano Forte; by G. Kiall- 
mark. London. Power. 


Mr. Kr+pton’s beautiful song, There be none of beauty’s daughters, 
would have established his fame as a composer, had he never written 
another note. His instrumental productions do not rank quite so high. 
The piece under notice makes no pretensions either to theoretical or 

- practical difficulties. It is written with ease, and occasionally with 
grace. Some of the variations, — betray poverty of faucy—l, 
3, and 5 for instance. 

Mr. Calkin’s Pole»: isa ctngiitiien of ability; it has more 
character than usually belongs to pieces of this class. It appears to 
us that the cadenzas are formed of passages peculiar to the violin, and 
betray the favourite instrument of the composer. This cannot be 
considered as any objection to the piece, which we may recommend 
as combining instruction and amusement. 

Inthe next lesson, Mr. Little’s O Pescator dell’onda, many of the 
variations have the appearance of being intended as exercises upon 
one particular passage, so closely is the first idea pursued through 
each—for instance, one is a modification of the scale for both 
hands, another triplets, and a third crossing of the hands, and so on. 
If it were the design of the composer to give a studio of a more 
interesting kind than the dry and difficult studies commonly put 
before the beginner, the purpose is answered as far as it goes; but, 
considered asa composition, this rigid adherence to one form through- 
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eut each variation betrays great want of imagination; a glance, or 
at most hearing or playing two or three bars of the opening, is suffi- 
cient togive a perfect knowledge of the whole movement. This is 
the fault of almost every composer of the second and inferior classes. 
We donot intend to fasten it upon Mr. Little; his lesson is fully 
equal to half the airs with variations we daily see publislicd ; we 
would only endeavour to shew the defects of the style. 

The subject of Mr. Compton’s variations is said to be the air 
which Maria Louisa was accustomed to play to Buonaparte, to calm 
him when his temper was ruffied. Itis certainly a sweet and some- 
what soothing air, but has nothing of decided character about it. 
The style of the whole lesson is modest and unpretending, and in 
point of merit may rank with those we have noticed above, nearly 
the same defects and advantages being common to all. 

Mr. Plachy’s piece is of a similar description; except in one or 
two instances the fourth variation exhibits a deviation from the 
prevailing custom; but in the fifih he falls into the old form of 
triplets, which is of all others the most used and the most tiresome. 
Had the theme Mr. P. has selected been better, it would have given 
the piece greater interest. 

Mr. Kiallmark’s isa very casy and agrecable lesson for beginners. 


A fiftle Sonitina for the Piano Forte ; composed by Ferd. Ries. 
London. . Clementi and Go. 

A sixth Sonatina for the Piano Forte; composed by Ferd. Ries. 
London. Clementi and Co. 

4 Moldavian Air, with Variations for the Piano Forte ; composed by 
Ferd. Ries. Op. 105. No.4. London. Clementi and Co. 


In the two fitst pieces Mc. Ries has lowered the difficulties of his 
style, but not its excellence. On the contrary he has supplied the 
want of the original and frequently powerful combinations of his 
genius, by beaatifat melody and elegance; and the change is in the 
present itistance both successful and beneficial. We mean benefi- 
cial as yelating to the student, for it is from the application of the 

4p? 
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acquirements and experience of the finest masters to the purposes 
of tuition, that the greatest advantages the art enjoys have re- 
sulted. In these sonatinas Mr. Ries has aimed at forming the hand 
and taste of the pupil at one and the same time—he has attcnded to 
the, graces of melody and expression, and has thus secured the. sym- 
pathy, aud captivated the mind of those for whom he writes. . 

The Moldavian air combines the same delightful qualities, with a 
' greaterdemand upon the finger of the player. The subject is patti- 
cularly sweet and graceful, and these too are the predominating 
features of the variations. Amongst the most atiractive are the first, 
third, and fifth. Indeed the whole lesson demands delicacy aud 
feeling in the performer, enliyened and animated by brilliant and 
rapid execution. 


i 


Brilliant Variations for the Piano Forte, to the favourlle Air Ma Fan- 
chette est charmante ; by Henry Herz. Op. 10. London.’ Boo- 


sey and Co. ' 


This work. has intrinsic marks of being the production of a very 
fine performer rather than of a great composer.. We do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen passages of such difficulty ; they are written 
for a hand that no number of-notes however rapid or cramped in 
their position can overcome, and that can employ at command the 
most delicate or the most powerful touches. It should seem also 
that Mr. Herz has the power of using the diminuendo and crescendo, 


the nuances of tone, in an uncommon degree, if we may judge from 
their frequent occurrence to this work, 


The introduction is an adagio maestoso in F. major, the first few 
bars are a succession of bold chords for the band, followed by a solo 
cantabile passage, particularly displaying the peculiar gradations of 
tone we have already noticed, but delicacy is perhaps the striking 
feature. The conclusion is worked up by an arpeggio passage for 
both hands, and terminates with a cadenza, consisting of chromatic 
divisions distinguished only for their rapidity. The first variation 
consists of imitations between the hands, and demands a very light 
and neat finger. The-second consists of double notes, the upper 
series generally repeating the same sound, while in the.second the 
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intervals are Conjoint, the base occasionally taking up the same form. 
To the second part octaves are frequently employed in the base, and 
sucoessions of thirds in the sight hand. The whole movement is 
staccato. The third is light.and brilliant, and comprises a variety 
of forms, arpeggios in many shapes, triplets, and double notes. The 
fourth is a variation of triplets, its most striking feature is the repe- 
tition of the same note three times in the treble. The effect of this 
movement totally depends upon the possession of the peculiar touch 
which this style demands. In the fifth the left hand crosses over the 
right in a very complicated way, the latter playing arpeggios. 
Variation 6 is a larghetto in F minor, the expression depending 
rather upon the mechanical excellence than upon the musical feeling 
of the performer. It terminates in F major; the excellence of the 
shake is here tasked. The finale is a presto, which calls into exer- 
cise all. the force and execution of the player. Legerezza, with the 
crescendo and diminuendo are the faculties most in demand. 

Our sketch of the structure of this work proves that as its effect 
totally depends upon the performer, so is it a test of the execution of 
the composer, who, if we may judge of his age by the qualities of his 
ardent work, is apparently a young man. Enthusiasm and in- 
dustry only could have produced such perfection, and we trust they 
will lead. him to apply his great acquirements to the noblest pur- 
poses of art, namely, those of touching the heart rather than astonish- 
ing the eye and ear. 


ie 


Nama’s Song ; the Music by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. D. 

Come pray with me ; the Music by Lord Burghersh. 

Hush’d are the waves ; canzonet, composed by Sir John Stevenson, 
Mus. D. 

The Maid’s remonstrance ; writien by T. Campbell, Esq. composed by 
Henry R. Bishop. 

Drink ye to her ; song, written by T. Campbell, Esq. composed by 
Henry R. Bishop. 

All by Power, London. 


Ballads written by such poets as Moore and Campbell, and com- 
posed by such musicians as Stevenson, Bishop, and the Noble Amateur 
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whose name is attached to those before us, put forth no common title 
to expectation at least, and it argues a determination to combine, if 
possible; the highest excellences, when we see a publisher acting as 
the mediator. to bring together the talent of the age. But genius is 
coy, and will not always be wooed into inspiration, and thus it 
happens that the music of these songs, though above the line of 
mediocrity, are net so happy at other effusions from the same hands. 
Mr. Bishop's are Gecidedly the best, and are not without some of the 
bright scintillations of his mind. The'symphony for instance, and 
consequently a part of the melody of Drink yeto her, has the lightness 
and elegance with which he almost uniformly begins his compo- 
sitions. In respect to this property there is (by the 'way> a remark- 
able similarity between his productions and those of Rossini. This 
song is lowered, as it appears to us, by the uniformity of the accom- 
patiiment.’ The Maid’ s remonstrance is elegant and tender, but it falls 
short of the excessive delicacy and beauty of the poetry. Indeed those 
qualities reign so ‘entirely in both pieces, that they are alone a sufficient 
recommendation. 

Hush’d are the waves is & song of mote pretension than is usual 
with Sir J. 8. and it has much merit. We however look up to 
names of such reputation with great expectancy, and compate their 
productions with our preconceived sense of the powers of the authors 
—an imaginary standard we own, bat not the less just, as our next 
article will shew. 

In setting Mr. Moore’s words from his celebrated poem, the amateur 
has outgone the professor ; but neither of them reach our notions of 
what might and ought to have been done. The truth is, that melody 
is substituted for passion too much in both. 
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Hence faithless hope ; Canxonet, composed by Sir John Stevenson, 
Mus. Doc. 

Reconcilement ; written by Thomas Campbell, Esq. composed by 
Henry R. Bishop. 

O but to see that head recline ; the words fromthe Loves of the Angels, 
the music by Lord Burghersh, London. Power. 


These three songs are exquisite in their kind. They all are impas- 
sioned and melodious, two qualities which constitute the whole per- 
fection of song-writing in this species. 

Sir John Stevenson adapts to his first strain, in F major, 
a uniform accompaniment, which, by distinctly equalizing, as it 
were, the component parts of the measure, gives a pensive cast to the 
composition, while it confers on the melody itself higher expression. 
The second movement shifts to the minor, with a change of air 
exceedingly successful. The third is the original strain again, but 
with a rapid arpeggio accompaniment, thus giving to the melody a 
new character, while it adds greatly to the passionate effect. The 
whole is finely fancied. 

Reconcilement is as delicate and sweetly, sadly, simple a composi- 
tion as we ever remember to have seen. We must give the words : 

« Alth the tear-d 
Makes thee lovelicr Ein boon, 
¥ Me not at my chiding ; 


> ia ec more, 
ine 


Though tor i cede — ever 


This, if not quite as simple, is fall as delicate, and more chaste 
than Metastasio. Mr. Bishop has done it justice by his plain but 
touching music. 

And yet we think Lord Burghersh has produced the best song of 
the three. His entire subject contains the graceful strength of the 
old Italian school of melody, with all its elegance. It derives little 
from the piano forte, but relies on its own pure expression, which is 
support enough. 

We recommend each and all of these songs as peculiarly elegant. 
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Ah Qual concento ; Romance from the operaof Tebaldo e Isolina, com- 
posed by Morlachi. London. Boosey and Co. ' 

In quel modesto asilo ; duetto notturno, composta da Valentino Castelli 
London. Boosey and Co. 


These two pieces, from the hands of composers little known in 
England, are however well worthy the study and performance of 
amateurs of fine taste. The romance is exquisite, affording all the 
scope a singer of the most perfect expression can desire, and yet the 
melody is as touching and beautiful as it is singular. It is, however, 
dramatic, and must not be murdered by misses. It is, and they 
must be instinct with feeling who attempt it. 

‘The duet is a composition of merit in its degree, but that degree, 
though high, is not so exalted as the expression of the first. 


— —— 


O lovely isthe summer moon; a Song. written by Miss Anna Maria 
Porter, the music by Henry R. Bishop. London... Power.. 

The Broken Heart ; a Balladby ————, with symphonies and accom- 
paniments by Henry R..Bishop. London, , Power. 

’Tis not the tear of a languishing eye ; a Ballad composed by N. C. 
Bochsa. London. Chappell and.Co. 

Take, O take thy rosy crown; (from der Freyschiilt,) arranged by 
C. M. Sola. London. Clementi and Co. 

My love is o'er the sea ; Ballad composed by\Charles: Smith. London. 
Power. 

You softly spoke, you sweetly smiled; Song composed by W. H. 
Hamerton, London. Power. 

Poo: Rose; Ballad composed by John Barnett. London. Power. 

The Charmed Bark ; the words by Allan Cunningham; the music by J. 
Macdonald Harris. London. Munro and May. 

Christian Kennedy’s Song ; a Ballad, the words by Allan Cunningham, 
composed by Miss Mainwaring. London. Chappell and Go. 
(For the Proprietor.) 


We have selected these ballads from the mass as possessing each of 
them some merit above the common, and we estimate that merit in 
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the order we have placed them, and rising from the least to the 
greatest. My love is o’er the sea is in the stronger manner of twenty 
or thirty years ago. You softly spoke is sweet and expressive; and 
Mr. Barnett’s and Mr. Harris’s songs have a pleasing vein of fancy 
throughout. The latter, indeed, ison a subject that demands to be 
treated as a work of imagination purely. Miss Mainwaring's is 
very agreeable, and so much in the manner of a Scotch air, that it 
might pass for one a little modernized. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 


It is impossible to notice individually the vast number of arrange- 
ments that are daily put forth; we can only point out such as are 
most worthy the attention of the amafeur. Duets for the harp and 

iano forte are much in request, and the following, published by 
Mess . Goulding and Co. are of a kind best adapted to meet the 
demand. 

Mr. Bochsa’s arrangenient of the favourite themes in Clari is very 
shewy. Mr. Mazzinghi's ** Scot’s wha hae,’ with variations, is 
brilliant and effective. Mr. Steil has published three of an easicr 
description: the themes are “ Fra tante angoscie.” Bishop's “ Tell 
me my heart,” and The spring time of love. Mr. Wilson’s “* Happy 
tawny Moor,” published by Messrs. Chappell and Co. and Mr. 
Chipp’s * perche,” and “ Pace, pace mio dolce amor,” pub- 
lished by Power, are of the same description. 

Mr, Clementi, has arranged Mozart’s symphony in G minor, with 
accompaniments for a flute, violin, and violoncello, being the fifth 
number of the set. 

Rossini’s overture to Semiramide, arranged by Bruguier, and pub- 
lished by Goulding and Co.—the overture to Zelmira, by Chappell 
and Co.—Boildieu’s overture to the Caliph of Bagdad, and Le 
Brun’s overture to Du Rossignol, artanged by Little, and published 
by Power, are imens of the Italian and French styles. 

Les s, Nos. 1 and 2, consisting of sclect picces from 
the works of celebrated authors, arran or the piano forte and 
flute by Bruguier and Sola, published by Chappell and Co—and 
books | and 2, of selections from La donna del » arranged by 
Sola for the flute and piano forte, published by Clementi and Co. 
are particularly well ted to the flate player. They demand, the 
first-named work especially, some execution. 

Messrs. Cocks and Co.’s collection of new Foreign Marches, for 
the piano, by the most celebrated composers. Book 1 contains a 
a by Rossini, Hummel, Weber (from the Freyschutz), and 

rallen a. 

A stadio: on Modulation, or Capriccio for two German flufes con- 
certante, by C. N, Weiss, is written with a perfect knowledge of the 
powers a capabilities of the instrument, and will give facility of 
execution, 
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MUSICAL FESTIVALS ANNOUNCED. 


The meeting of the three choirs will take place at Westminster on 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th of September, 1824. 

A grand festival at Norwich, for the benefit of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital, will be held on the week succeeding the Wor- 
cester meeting. Tue Hon. Joan Wopenovse, Lieutenant of the 
County, has accepted the office of President. Sin Gzonce Smart 


is engaged to conduct, and the arrangements will be upon the 
grandest possible scale. 


THE OPERA. 


The circular letter to the subscribers announces the following to 
be the new arrangements for the opening of the King’s Theatre. 
Mr. Ebers is no longer the lessee. Signor Benelli is the ostensible 
manager, 


FOR THE OPERA. 
Composer and Director of the Music, SIGNOR ROSSINI, (his first ap- 


pearance in this Country.) 
MADAME RONZI DE BEGNIS. 
MADAME COLBRAN ROSSINI, from Bologna, (her first appearance 
in this Country.) 


MADAME PASTA, from the Opera Buffa, Paris, (her first appearance in 
this Country these seven years.) 


Aud MADAME VESTRIS. 


SIGNOR BENELLI is in treaty with MADAME CATALANI, for a 
limited number of nights. 
MADAME CARADORI, MADAME GRAZIANT, and 
MADAME BIAGIOLI. 
SIGNOR GARCIA, SIGNOR CURIONI. 
SIGNOR FRANCESCHI, (her first appearance in this Country.) 
SIGNOR REMORINI, Primo Buffo Cantante, Barcelona, (her first ap- 
pearance in this Country.) 
SIGNOR DE BEGNIS, SIGNOR BENETTI, SIGNOR PORTO, 
SIGNOR ROSICHI, (their first appearance in this country.) 
Composer and Conductor, SIGNOR COCCIA. 


Leader of the Band, SIGNOR SPAGNOLETTI. . 





OBITUARY. 


DIED.—On the 27th of November, of a typhus fever, at aged 45 
Ma. Henny Smant. This professor wasthe son of George and Anne 
and is deserved to 


which he ledin turn. Nor 
He had assisted at many provin- 
cial meetings, where his talents and his urbanity were alike conspicuous, and 


composition of his—a ballet, 
which he composed for the 's Theatre during the time he led the dances 


there. It was called Laurette, and was regarded as agreeable music. 
Wo extih cuseslees of Os tintatiats fe profiant of te highest rank and 
the most estimable character in this country, to close our relation. “‘ He was,” 
says our t, “the noblest of God. He was an upright and 
honest man. 2 eens coe Sad cok eer, ant Rochas shewed the 
ardent love which he had for his the real desire he felt to promote its 
interests by a noble forgetfulness of himself on 

pletely subduing 


every occasion, and by com- 
private feeling which might have rendered his exertions 
of jess efficacy. Bs bates and we may truly say he has left none behind who 
surpass, and very few who equal him in principles and disposition.” These 
opinions we believe will be re-echoed by all who knew him, either as a public 


or asa private man. We to say that he leaves a widow and children, 
to whom his sudden loss will be irreparable. 


4c2 
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MUSICAL FESTIVALS ANNOUNCED. 


The meeting of the three choirs will take place at Westminster on 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th of September, 1824, 

A grand festival at Norwich, for the benefit of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital, will be held on the week succeeding the Wor- 
cester meeting. Tue Hon. Joun Wovenovste, Lieutenant of the 
County, has accepted the office of President. Six Gzornce Smart 
is engaged to conduct, and the arrangements will be upon the 
grandest possible scale. 


THE OPERA. 


The circular letter to the subscribers announces the following to 
be the new arrangements for the opening of the King’s Theatre. 
Mr. Ebers is no longer the lessee. Signor Benelli is the ostensible 
manager, 


FOR THE OPERA. 
Composer and Director of the Music, SIGNOR ROSSINI, (his first ap- 


pearance in this Country.) 
MADAME RONZI DE BEGNIS. 
MADAME COLBRAN ROSSINI, from Bologna, (her first appearance 
in this Country.) 
MADAME PASTA, from the Opera Buffa, Paris, (her first appearance in 
this Country these seven years.) 


Aud MADAME VESTRIS. 


SIGNOR BENELLI is in treaty with MADAME CATALANI, for a 
limited number of nights. 
MADAME CARADORI, MADAME GRAZIANI, and 
MADAME BIAGIOLI. 
SIGNOR GARCIA, SIGNOR CURIONI. 

SIGNOR FRANCESCHI, (her first appearance in this Country.) 
SIGNOR REMORINI, Primo Baffo Cantante, Barcelona, (ter first ap- 
pearance in this Country.) 

SIGNOR DE BEGNIS, SIGNOR BENETTI, SIGNOR PORTO, 
SIGNOR ROSICHI, (their first appearance in this country.) 
Composer and Conductor, SIGNOR COCCIA. 


Leader of the Band, SIGNOR SPAGNOLETTI. 





OBITUARY. 


DIED.—On the 27th of November, of a typhus fever, at Dublin, aged 45, 
Ma. Henry Smaart. This professor was the son of and Anne Smart. 
His father kept a music shop at the corner of Argyle-street, and is deserved to 
be held in remembrance by his brother musicians, as having been principally 
instrumental in founding the New Musical Fund. Mr. H. S. began his 
musical education, and studied the violin under the late celebrated Cramer ; 
and in the early of his life in the orchestras of the Italian 


to have 
did they estimate his character 


80 justl 
Sasa Wak. decane anemia tin Aten, daaetlt: a tate: dnd 
their gratitude. Nor is the following affecting circumstance a less tribute of 
cordial respect :—The intelligence of his death was communicated at a rehearsal 
to which the band was called. On the announcement of the melanchol 
i and the rehearsal was 
which he ledin turn. Nor 


of great 

only to have heard of one composition of his—a ballet, 
which he composed for the King’s Theatre during the time he led the dances 
there. It was called Laurette, and was regarded as very agreeable music. 
We avail ourselves cf the sentiments of a professor of the highest rank and 
the most estimable character in this country, to close our relation. “He was,” 
says our t, “the noblest work of God. He was an upright and 
honest man. 2 selene ga Bnd a cen, ae Boden shewed the 
ardent love which he had for his the real desire he felt to promote its 
interests by a noble forgetfulness of himself on every occasion, and by com- 
ee ee his exertions 
of less efficacy. He is gone; and we may truly say he has left none behind who 
surpass, and very few who equal him in principles and disposition.” These 
opinions we believe will be re-echoed by all who knew him, either as a public 
or asa privateman. We to say that he leaves a widow and children, 
to whom his sudden loss will be irreparable. 


4c2 





562 OBITUARY. 
Inscription on the Silver Cup. 


PRESENTED 
By the Members of the Orchestra of the Theatre to 
‘ MR. HENRY SMART, saccinceab ty 
As a testimony of their esteem and: for the kind attention they have 
always received him, their Leader ; 
And the firmness with which he has ever supported the interests of his brother 


19th June, 1819. 


Letely, at St. Petersburgh, the celebrated composer Steibelt. 

N. Steibelt was born at: Berlia inthe year 1756. abe an wr oe 
the Kirnberger, who was then ‘at Berlin. Under this master he 
rapidly improved, and laid the foundation of his fature excellence. 

Steibelt’s compositions for the piano forte are ex nuinerous. They 
consist of concertos, sonatas, potpouris, and airs with s. His fourth 
opera of sonatas is held in the highest estimation, and also his Studio, pub- 
lished in England 

While this composer was at Paris he wrote Le Retour de Zephyr, a ballet, 
and an opera called La Princesse de Babylone, both of which were 
at the Imperial Academy of Music with saceess. The opera was his last public 

previous to his departare for St. Daring his stay 


he composed. for the Theatre Feydeau Romeo ct Juliette, an opera, which 


“~ Lniaiony Ee perfirmed with Viots Opera 

While in iw 1797. -at the Concerts, 
under the disoetion ‘of Selbubin: 

On the 26th of January, 1805, his ballet La ‘Belle Laitiere, ou Blanche, 
Reine de Castile, was performed at the Opera Howse: It was allowed to 
possess considerable merit. 

Steibelt finally went to St. Petersburgh, where his ‘abilities ‘received that 

which eminent merit deserved. 


- Lately, at Bergamo, the celebrated singer SignorViganoni. He came to 
England about the year 1795, and was engaged as principal tenor at the opera, 
with Banti and Roselli, (an artificial soprano.) His voice was of no consider- 
able volume, but his taste was exquisite and his manner ‘polished. He re- 
waeate gitteunisiencts th eadertarenintee abandon Gar 
his public fn his person he was of the middle’size, and was a 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our article on the Grand Provincial Musical Festivals, and the continu- 
ation of the State of Music abroad, have necessarily gone to such a length, 
that we find ourselves in a considerable arrear of reviewing. Thus we not 
only have been compelled to reduce our notices to the form of a Catalogue 
Raisonnée, (in which indeed the utility chiefly consists) but to postpone 
some classical productions which would have demanded more space than 
we could give them in the present Number. We trust the composers and 
publishers who have sent us their works will accept this as a just cause for 
the omissions they will perceive, and not attribute to us neglect and in- 
difference. 

We shall be obliged to P. T.O. to enable us to communicate with him 
by sending his address. 


— 


DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 


The Plate in No. 17, (Neate’s Toccata) to be inserted at page 88. 
The Plate in No. 18, (the eight Church Tones) at page 198. 





